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The  following  Catalogue  was  compiled  between  1879 
and  1881  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Holt,  then  Joint-Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  with  a view  to  afford 
greater  facilities  of  reference  to  the  valuable  Chinese 
Library  of  this  Society. 

The  Council  having  decided  to  print  the  Catalogue, 
Mr.  Giles,  of  the  Chinese  Consular  Service,  has  been 
kind  enough  to  correct  the  proofs.  Mr.  Holt’s  preface 
was  as  follows  : — 

“ The  plan  which  has  been  pursued  has  been  to 
arrange  the  works  in  various  book-cases  named 
after  China  itself  or  after  eminent  persons  wdiose 
names  are  associated  with  that  country. 

“The  letters  and  figures  which  accompany  the  names 
indicate  the  exact  position  of  each  work  in  its  respective 
case,  so  that  no  difficulty  need  ever  be  experienced 
by  the  Librarian  in  selecting  or  replacing  any  work 
which  may  be  required,  whether  he  be  acquainted  with 
the  language  or  not. 

“Another  feature  which  has  been  introduced  consists 
in  the  series  of  cross  references  which  have  been  given. 
In  this  Library,  as  in  others,  it  occurs  that  several 
works  are  incomplete.  With  a view  therefore  of,  as  far 
as  possible,  remedying  this  defect,  references  have  been 
made  to  the  Catalogues  of  the  other  Chinese  Libraries 
in  London,  namely  those  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
India  Office,  and  University  College,  Gower  Street. 
These  are  respectively  indicated  by  the  letters  b.m. 
(British  Museum),  i.o.c  (India  Office  Catalogue),  and 
L.u.  (London  University).  By  these  means  the 
Student,  finding  an  imperfect  copy  of  the  work  of 
which  he  is  in  search  on  these  shelves,  can  tell  where 
other  and  perhaps  perfect  copies  may  be  found. 
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PREFACE. 


‘ ‘ Printed  copies  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  India  Office 
and  British  Museum  Libraries  will  be  found  here. 
That  of  University  College  is  a Manuscript  of  140 
pages,  each  containing  five  slips.  A copy  of  it  was 
made  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Holt,  and  will  be  found  in  this 
Library.  The  method  of  reference  to  it  will  be  seen 
on  the  first  page. 

“ Other  references  have  also  been  made  to  Wylie 
{Notes  on  Chinese  Literature),  Cordier  {Bibliotheca 
Sinica),  and  Mayers  {Chinese  Headers'  Manual),  as 
well  as  to  Professor  Kidd’s  Catalogue  of  this  Library 
made  in  1838.  Names  of  translators  have  been 
added,  as  far  as  known,  together  with  occasional 
notes  of  general  literary  interest. 

“This  Library,  which  contains  some  5000  volumes, 
cannot  of  course  compare  with  the  national  collection 
at  the  British  Museum,  which  has  four  times  as  many. 
But  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  quite 
on  a par  with  any  other.  In  it  almost  every  branch 
of  Chinese  Literature  is  represented,  and  it  contains 
many  works  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  collection 
in  this  country.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  members  of  the  Society 
interested  in  Chinese  studies  will,  by  donations  either 
of  books  or  money,  help  to  make  this  useful  collection 
more  complete. 

T.  W.  RHYS  DAVIDS, 
Secretary,  B.A.S. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

22,  Albemarle  Street, 

January,  1889. 


CATALOGUE 


OF 

CHINESE  MANUSCEIPTS. 


1.  ^ 

Chin,  P’ing',  Mei. 

“ The  Story  of  Chin,  P’iiig,  and  Mei.”  A Novel.  A 
Description  of  Chinese  manners  and  customs,  especially  with 
reference  to  Courtship  and  Marriage,  the  design  of  which, 
according  to  the  Preface,  is  to  promote  Virtue  and  to  dis- 
courage Vice.  2 cases,  20  vols.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  11. 

[Amherst  I,  A 1-2.] 

2.  ^ m m 

Chin,  P’ing,  Mei. 

'‘The  Stoi’y  of  Chin,  P’iug,  and  Mei.”  A Novel  attributed 
to  Wang  Shih-ching.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  11.  [Amherst  I,  A 3-4.] 

3.  m ^!l  li  ^ 

Tung  Chou  lieh  kuo  ch’iian  chih. 

A History  embracing  the  period  from  the  Eastern  Chou 
Dynasty,  B.C.  255  to  the  commencement  of  the  Chin 
Dynasty,  B.C.  249.  With  illustrations.  Edited  by  ^ X 
Ts’ai  Yiian-fang.  2 cases,  24  vols.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  207. 

[Amherst  I,  A 5.] 

± ^ m m 

T’ai  p’ing  kuang  chi. 

“ Extensive  Records  of  General  Peace  and  Prosperity.” 
Being  an  abstract  of  History,  Statistics,  Topography,  &c., 
of  the  different  Provinces  of  China. 

[Amherst  I,  A (5 — 11.] 
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5.  ii  ^ HI 

Su  huang  ch’ih  tu. 

A Model  Letter  Writer.'”  3 vols.  1801. 

\_Amherst  II,  A 1.] 

6.  ^ ^ la 

Hua  ch’ien  chi. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Flo-wery  Note  Paper.”  A Novel. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  ^ ^ l||  Chin  Sheng-t’an.  4 vols. 
6 chiian.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  106.  See  No.  25. 

[^Amherst  II,  A 2.] 

7.  & m ^ ^ or  m i$ 

Ting  ting  ch’i  wen,  or,  Ta  ming  chuan. 

4 chiian,  22  Hui.  No  date.  [Amherst  II,  A 3.] 

s.  ^ :s  m m 

Chin  Shih  yin  yuan. 

The  Celestially  brought  about  union  of  Chin  and  Shih. 
Ref.  L.U.  38,  5.  See  No.  114.  [Amherst  II,  A 4.] 

9.  ifi  m IE 

Hung  li  chi. 

‘‘The  Red  Pear  Record.”  One  of  the  “Sixty  Plays.” 
2 vols.  30  chill.  1737.  Re/.  B.M.  p.  82.  [AmherstW,Ah.^ 

10.  m 4 IE 

Huan  hun  chi. 

“ The  Returned  Ghost.”  A Play.  4 vols.  and  55  chili. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  85.  [Amherst  I,  A 6.] 

11.  ^ ^ ^ 

Ch’ang  sheng  tien. 

“The  Palace  of  Longevity.”  A Drama.  1679.  Re/. B.M. 
p.  83.  [Amherst  II,  A 7.] 
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12.  Ij:  IB 
Tzu  ch’ai  chi. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Purple  Hair-pin.’  One  of  the  “ Sixty 
Plays.”  2 chiian.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  221 ; L.U.  105,  4. 

[Amherst  II,  A 8.] 

13.  E )E 
Feng  ch’iu  huang. 

“The  Phoenix  in  search  of  a Wife.”  A Novel.  2 vols. 
24  chih.  [Amherst  II,  A 9.] 

14.  i M 

Yii  sao  t’ou. 

2 chiian,  and  30  chih.  [Amherst  II,  A 10.] 

15.  ^ ^ ^ 

Chen  luan  chiao. 

2 vols.  [Amherst  II,  All.] 

16.  H % 

Nai  ho  t’ien. 

“ Seek  Aid  from  Heaven.”  2 vols.  30  chih. 

[Amherst  II,  A 12.] 

17.  M m 
I chung  In. 

“ A book  of  hidden  meanings,”  being  good  examples  of 
phrases : — joking,  punning,  loose,  farcical,  &c.  2 vols. 

30  chih.  [Amherst  II,  A 13.] 

18.  IB 
Nan  Ko  chi. 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nan  Ko.  2 vols.  36  chih. 
Ref  B.M.  p.  127.  [Amherst  II,  A 14.] 
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19.  n ^ m m 

Mou  tan  t’ing  huan  hun. 

“ The  Returning  Spirit  of  the  Peony  Bower.^^  2 vols. 
8 chiian.  [Amheist  II,  A 15.] 

20.  H II  ft  ^ 

Ch’iao  t’uan  yiian  chuan  ch’i. 

The  Secret  Affectionate  Union.”  A Drama.  2 vols. 
lief.  B.M.  p.  133.  [Amherst  II,  A 16.] 

21.  n ^ 

Mou  tan  t’ing. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Peony  Bower.”  One  of  the  “ Sixtj'^ 
Plays.”  2 vols.  8 chiian.  Eef.  B.M.  p.  158. 

[Amherst  II,  A 17.] 

22.  ^ m w ip 

Ming  yiian  shih  ch’ao. 

“ Odes  to  Celebrated  Beauties.”  4 vols.  6 chiian.  1803. 

[A7nherst  II,  A 18.] 


23.  H 11^  ^ 

Lei  feng  t’a. 

“ The  Thunder-peak  Pagoda.”  A Novel.  4 vols.  Ref. 
B.M.  p.  149.  Translated  for  the  Phoenix,  by  C.  Carroll 
and  another.  Also  by  Julien,  under  the  title  of  Blanche  et 
Bleue.  [Arnherst  II,  A 19.] 

24.  H fc  0 H 
Sheng  chiao  jih  k’o. 

“ Daily  Religious  Exercises.”  A Roman  Catholic  work 
published  in  Chinese.  It  was  printed  in  the  ^ ^ the 
“ Hall  of  Supreme  Goodness,”  within  the  West  Gate  of 
Peking.  3 vols.  1800.  R<^f  B.M.  p.  148. 

[Amherst  II,  A 20.] 
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25.  ^ la 

Hua  ch’ien  chi.* 

The  Story  of  the  Flowery  Note  Paper.’^  Translated  by 
Thoms.  4 vols.  Ref.  B.M.  p,  106  ; L.U.  37,  3.  See  No.  6. 

[^Amhernt  II,  A 21.] 

26.  II  IB 

P’i  pa  chi. 

“ The  Story  of  a Lute.”  One  of  the  “ Sixty  Plays.”  6 vols. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  163.  [Amherst  II,  A 22.] 

27.  ^ ^ 

Mou  tan  t’ing. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Peony  Bower.” 

[Amherst  II,  A 23.] 


28.  ^ I#  M ^ 

Sung  shih  pieh  ts’ai. 

4 vols.  8 chiian.  1763.  [Amherst  II,  A 24.] 

29.  Jfct  I3-  ^ 5i  iM 

Mou  tan  t’ing  huan  hun. 

“ The  Returning’  Spirit  of  the  Peony  Bower.” 

[Amherst  II,  A 25.] 


* This  work  was  translated  by  P.  P.  Thoms  under  the  title  of 
“ Chinese  Courtship,”  in  verse,  Chinese  and  English,  to  which  is  added 
an  Appendix  treating  of  the  Revenue  of  China.  London,  Macao,  1824, 
8vo.  3’24  pp.  See  also  Remusat,  Mel.  Asiat.  II.  p.  334.  German,  by 
H.  Kurtz  (Das  Blumenblatt),  St.  Gatlen,  1836,  8vo. 
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30,  Case  containing  the  following  plays  : 

I.  The  Han  tan  meng. 

2  vols.  30  chih. 

M ^ 

II.  The  Feng  cheng  wu. 

2 vols.  30  chih. 

® 

III.  The  Shen  chung  lou. 

2 vols.  30  chih. 

m #' 

IV.  The  Lin  hsiang  pan. 

2 vols.  36  chih. 

[Amherst  II,  A 26.] 

31.  ^ If  IB 
Nan  Ko  chi. 

“ An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nan  Ko.”  2 vols. 
35  chih.  Bef.  B.M.  127.  [Amherst  II,  A 27.] 

32.  ^ 

Mou  tan  t’ing. 

“ The  Peony  Bower.”  One  of  the  “ Sixty  Plays.”  4 vols. 
8 chiian.  [Amherst  II,  A 28.] 

23.  m n m m A m ^ 

The  Hsiang  tsu  lou,  and  7 other  plays.  Namely : — 

2 § ^ @ K^ung  ku  hsiang. 

3 He  ^ Kwei  lin  hsiang. 

4 H ~ ^ Ti  erh  pei. 

5 ^ ^ 1^  Ko  cKing  shu. 

6 fa  Jll  ^ Lin  ch’uan  meng. 

7S  ^ A Hsiieh  chung  jen. 
sm  m Ssii  hsien  ch’iu. 

[Amherst  II,  A 29.] 


1774. 
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34.  i^r  ^ la  li  + n 

Chin  ku  ch’i  kuan  hsii  pien  shih  erh  lou. 

“ The  Twelve  Cliambers.”  A sequel  to  the  “Wondrous 
Tales  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.”  By  ^ ift  Chiio  Shih. 
6 vols.  1658.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  101.  [A^nherst  II,  A 30.] 

35.  M lib  S 

Keng  ch’i  yu  tz’u  li. 

2 vols.  (with  plates  of  subscriptions,  &c.).  Ref.  L.U. 
29,  4.  [Amherst  II,  A 31.] 

36.  w m 

Lei  feng  t’a. 

“ The  Thunder-peak  Pagoda.”  Otherwise  known  as  the 
“History  of  the  White  Serpent.”  With  a few  illustrations. 
4 vols.  5 chiiau.  1806.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  149.  See  No.  23. 

[Amherst  II,  A 32.] 

37.  r.  m m 

A 

Erh  tu  mei. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Two  Plumes.”  Illustrated.  6 vols. 
6 chiian.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  155  ; L.U.  123,  2.  Translated  into 
French  by  A.  Piry,  of  the  Chinese  Customs  Service.  See 
No.  62.  [Amherst  II,  A 33.] 

38.  it  ^ ^ 

Yii  chia  le. 

4 vols.  [Amherst  II,  A 34.] 

39.  R m m ii 

Ch’ih  tu  lei  hstian. 

The  full  title  is  ^ R Hi  ^ • Net  hstao  hsien  ch’ih 
ht  lei  hsiian.  “A  Model  Letter  Writer.”  Compiled  by 
iS  Ch’en  Shih-hsi.  1802.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  28. 

[Amherst  1,  B l.J 
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40.  m m m 

Liao  Chai  chih  i. 

16  vols.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  167;  L.U.  52,  4;  Kidd,  p.  55. 
Translated  by  H.  A.  Giles  under  the  title  of  “ Strange 
Stories  from  a Chinese  Studio/’  2 vols.  London,  1880. 

[Amherst  I,  B 2.] 

41.  E m n ^ 

Feng  Chou  Kang  Chien. 

“ The  Annals  of  General  Ilistory.”  By  J E |H‘l  Wang 
Feng-chou.  In  the  Great  Annals,  first  came  the  T’ung 
Chien,  next  the  Fung  chien  hang  mu,  which  is  a reconstruc- 
tion and  condensation  thereof,  and  then  the  present  book 
which  is  a much  more  abbreviated  history,  extending 
from  Fu  Hsi  downwards.  Ref.  Wylie,  p.  21;  Mayers,  xix.; 
Kidd,  p.  8.  [Amheo'st  I,  B 3 — 8.] 

42.  'If  ^ 

Ch’ing  Shih. 

“History  of  the  Loves  of  Celebrities.”  By  ^ ^ Chan 
Chan.  12  vols.  24  chiian.  1784.  Ref  B.M.  p.  22. 

[Amherst  I,  B 9.] 

43.  35c  ^ ^ ^ iH 

Wen  Ti  ch’iian  shu  nei  han. 

The  complete  works  of  Wen  Ti.  Comprising  Essays  on  the 
Begeneration  of  the  People,  Filial  Piety,  Rewards  and 
Punishment,  Prosperity,  &c.  8 vols.  1801.  Ref  Kidd, 

p.  20;  Wylie,  p.  16.  [Amherst  1,  B 10.] 

44.  ^ m ’M  M 

Feng  shen  yen  i. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Canonised  Saints.”  A tale  regarding 
the  Adventures  of  Wu  Wang  (B.C.  1122)  the  Founder  of 
the  Chou  Dynasty,  in  his  contest  between  Chou  Wang, 
the  last  of  the  House  of  S hang.  1695.  Ref  B.M.  p.  55; 
Kidd,  p.  48  ; Wylie,  p.  163.  [Amherst  I,  B 11-12.] 
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45.  S m 
Yii  chiao  li. 

Commonly  known  as  the  Romance  of  “ The  Two  Cousins.^’ 
Translated  by  A.  Remusat  in  1826,  2 vols.  12mo.,  and  by 
Julien  in  1864  as  Les  deux  Cousines.^^  4 vols.  Bef.  Wylie, 
p.  163.  \_Amlierst  I,  B 13.] 

46.  It  f® 

Shuo  Y6  chuan. 

“ Biography  of  Y6  Fei.”  A General  who  served  under 
the  Sung  Dynasty.  [Amherst  II,  B 1.] 

47.  u.  m K m 

K’uang  yu  chiang  lou  ch’ih  tu. 

“ Models  of  Rhetoric  and  Elegant  Style.”  12  chiian. 

[Amherst  II,  B 2.] 


48.  ^ f® 

P’ing  yao  chuan. 

“The  Story  of  the  Pacification  of  the  Elves  and  Fairies.” 
A Romance  of  the  T’ang  Dynasty.  By  ^ §|,  Feng 

Yu-lung.  10  vols.  40  hui  (1st  vol.  missing).  1750. 

L.U.  69,  1.  [Amhei'st  II,  B 3.] 

49.  ^ la  5i  ifl 

Shih  Chi  T’ung  Chien. 

“The  Historical  Record.”  4 cases,  39  vols.  Bef.  B.M. 
p.  195.  [Aynherst  II,  B 4 — 7.] 

50.  ^ m m m 

Yeh  tan  sui  lu. 

“Evening  Entertainments.”  A Collection  of  Tales. 

2 vols.  12  chiian.  Bef.  B.M.  p.  257. 


[Amherst  II,  B 8.] 
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51.  2 m 
Yii  chiao  li. 

Commonly  known  as  the  Romance  of  “ The  Two  Cousins.’’ 
4 vols.  Hef.Wjlie,  p.l63.  See  No.  45.  [Amherst  II,  B 9.] 

52.  ^ m m 

Yii  chiao  li. 

Commonly  known  as  the  Romance  of  “The  Two  Cousins.” 
4 vols.  Ref.Wjlie,  p.  163.  See  No.  45.  [Amherst  II,  B 10.] 

53.  m m 
Kuo  Yii. 

“ The  Narratives  of  the  States.”  By  ^ ^ ^ Tso  Ch’iu 
Ming.  4 vols.  JRef.  B.M.  218.  [Amherst  II,  B 11.] 

54.  M E ^ 

Shuang  feng  ch’i. 

“ The  wonderful  story  of  the  two  Phoenixes.”  An  His- 
torical Romance  founded  upon  events  which  occurred  during 
the  Han  Dynasty.  10  vols.  80  hui.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  184. 
1813.  [Amherst  II,  B 12.] 

55.  m IB  M ^ 

T’ao  hua  shan  chuan  eh’i. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Peach  Blossom  Fan.”  A Drama.  By 
?L  ^ ^ K’ung  Chia-pu.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  115;  L.U.  100,  5. 
See  No.  108.  [Amherst  II,  B 13.] 

56.  IS 

Chin,  P’ing,  Mei. 

“ The  Story  of  Chin,  P’ing,  and  Mei.”  A Novel  attributed 
to  Wang  Shih-ching.  Edited  by  5^  ft  ^ Chang  Chu-p6. 
3 cases,  20  vols.  1695.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  H ; L.U.  38,  2. 

[Amherst  II,  B 14-15.] 
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57.  lg 

Tzu  pu  yii. 

Topics  untouched  by  the  Sage.”  8 vols. 

\^Amherst  II,  B 16.] 

58.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Yii  T’ang  Tzu  hui. 

The  “Jade  Hall  ” Dictionary.  Compiled  by  jjjj)- 

Mei  Ying-ch’i.  4 vols.  1676.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  155;  L.U. 
138,  5.  \^Amlierst  II,  B 17.] 

59.  S M la- 

Shen  lou  chih. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Sea  Serpent.”  An  account  of  a mon- 
ster sometimes  seen  at  sea,  like  a snake  with  horns,  and 
which  occasionally  raises  its  body  like  a tower  out  of  the 
water.  6 vols.  1804.  See  No.  85. 

[Aynherst  II,  B 18.] 

60.  t III  ^ M 

Hsiao  ts’ang  shan  fang  ch’ih  tu. 

“ The  Complete  Letter  Writer,  (issued  from)  the  Mountain 
Home  of  Hsiao-ts’ang.”  4 vols.  6 chiian.  1797. 

[Amherst  II,  B 19.] 

61.  n m m 

Hsing  li  ch’ing  i. 

“ The  Essence  of  Works  on  Mental  Philosophy.”  Com- 
piled by  order  of  the  Emperor  K^ang  Hsi.  By  a Commis- 
sion. Ref.  B.M.  p.  128.  [Amherst  I,  C 1.] 

62.  r IS  1$ 

Erh  tu  mei  chuan. 

“The  Story  of  the  Two  Plumes.”  Ref.  B.M.  p.  155; 
L.U.  120,  3.  See  No.  37.  [Amherst  1,  C 2.] 

63.  m 

Kuai  yiian. 

“ The  Deceptive  Garden.”  16  sections.  1774. 

[Amherst  I,  C 3.] 
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64.  m jt  R m 

Hsiu  hu  ch’ih  tu. 

“ A Complete  Letter  Writer. 6 vols.  1796. 

[Amherst  I,  C 4.] 

65  H H 

San  Kuo  chih. 

“ TLe  History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  ” of  Wei,  Shu  and 
Wu.  2 cases,  20  vols.  [Amherst  I,  C 5-6.] 

66.  m # m 

Hsin  ch’i  hsieh. 

“ A new  collection  of  Tales.’'  Compiled  by  ^ 

Sui  Yiian-hsi.  Called  the  ^ m Tzii  pu  yii  on  the 
margin.  12  vols.  24  chiian.  1800.  Ref.  L.U.  89,  4. 

[Aviherst  I,  C 7.] 

67.  & ^ ^ i$ 

P6  Kuei  ch’iian  chuan. 

“The  Story  of  the  White  Sceptre.”  A Novel.  The  “Kuei,” 
a species  of  sceptre,  was  an  ancient  badge  of  authority 
bestowed  by  the  Emperor  on  Governors  of  Provinces.  4 vols. 
1807.  [Amherst  I,  C 8.] 

68.  ^ ® IB 

Hou  hsi  yu  chi. 

“A  later  narrative  of  Travels  in  the  West.”  Edited  by 
^ ^ Chin  Sheng-t’an.  10  vols.  49  hui.  1750  (?). 

[Amherst  I,  C 9.] 


69.  + r # ft 
Shih  erh  chung  ch’ii. 

“ Twelve  Popular  Odes,”  or  Dramatic  Pieces.  Compiled 
by  ^ ^ Li  Weng.  3 cases,  24  vols.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  133. 

[Amherst  I,  C 10 — 12.] 
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70.  m "M  m 

Ching  fu  hsin  shu. 

“ A Warning  to  the  Rich.’^  By  ^ Liang  Teen-lai. 

G vols.  1809.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  132  ; Kidd,  p.  21  ; L.U.  4d,  2. 

[Amherst  1,  C 13.] 

71.  ^ m m m 

Yeh  tan  sui  lu. 

“ Evening  Entertainments.”  A Collection  of  Tales. 
6 vols.  12  chiian.  1791.  [Amherst  1,  C 14.] 

72.  Tls  li  S 

Pen  ts’ao  kang  mu. 

“ A General  Outline  of  Plants  and  Herbs.”  This  is  con- 
sidered the  best  Pharmacopoeia  as  well  as  Botanical  Work 
in  China.  12  vols.  and  lutroduction.  1801.  Ref.  Kidd, 
p.  16  ; B.M.  p.  129  ; L.U.  128,  3.  See  No.  111. 

[Amherst  I,  C 15.] 

73.  n m m 

T’ang  shih  ho  chieh  chTen  chu. 

A Selection  of  Poems  by  the  most  Celebrated  Authors 
of  the  T’ang  Dynasty  (A.D.  618 — 905).  Part  I.  12  chiian. 
Part  II.  4 chtian.  1732.  Ref  B.M.  p.  238. 

[Amhe7'st  I,  C 16.] 


7^.  m m M 

Chan  kuo  tse. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Contending  States.”  10  chiian. 
1581.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  135.  [Amherst  II,  C 1.] 

75.  m ^ m ^ 

Tu  shih  Inn  luo. 

“ Discourses  for  Regulating  the  Study  of  History.” 

[Amherst  II,  C 2.] 
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76.  m ^ ^ 

Ku  wang  t'ing  chih. 

Old  Wives’  Tales.”  By  ^ A Kuan  Yi  Tao- 

jen.  1809.  Bef.  L.U.  44,  4.  [Amherst  II,  C 3.] 

77.  # tfc  ^ f# 

Fen  chuang  lou  ch’uan  chuan. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Pavilion  of  Paint,”  with  illustrations. 
An  historical  novel,  in  continuation  of  the  Shuo  tang  chih 
chuan.  6 vols.  80  hui.  1806.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  67. 

[Amherst  II,  C 4.] 

78.  m n m m ^ m 

Ch’ou  shih  chin  nang  ch’iian  shu. 

“A  Treasury  of  Information  on  Social  Etiquette.”  By 
^ ^ Tsou  Ching-yang.  1 case,  12  vols.  Ref.  B.M. 
p.  220 ; Kidd,  p.  35.  [Amherst  II,  C 5.] 

79.  m m m 

Hai  suy  ngan  chuan. 

“ Hai  Sui’s  Legal  Decisions.”  Edited  hy  ^ ^ Li 

Ch’un-fang.  6 vols.  1606.  Hef.  Kidd,  p.  38;  L.U.  19,  3. 

[Amherst  II,  C 6.] 

SO.  ^ m w 

Hsi-I  Meng. 

“ The  Dreams  of  Hsi-I,”  a Taoist  Doctor.  A Novel. 
2 cases.  7 vols.  40  chiian.  1809.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  73  ; L.U. 
21j  3.  [Amherst  II,  C 7-8.] 

81.  m % M 

Hui  wen  chuan. 

“ The  Story  of  a Literary  Puzzle.”  6 vols.  Ref.  B.M. 
p 133.  [A7nherst  II,  C 9.] 
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82.  it  I?  ^ H 

Tseng  chih  hsiang  pu. 

“ Aids  to  Increase  Knowledge.” 

\^Amlierst  II,  C 10.] 

83.  H ^ lii  ^ 

Ch’an  chen  yi  shih. 

“A  History  of  Buddhist  Saints.”  10  vols.  (1st  vol.  mis- 
sing). \_Amherst  II,  C 11.] 

84.  1 ® ^ 

Lung  t’u  kung  ngan. 

“ The  Criminal  Cases  of  Lung  T’u,  or  Dragon  Face,” 
a famous  Chinese  judge.  5 vols.  10  chiian.  1810.  lief. 
B.M.  p.  148;  L.U.  58,  5,  [Amherst  II,  C 12.] 

85.  M ii 
Shen  lou  chih. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Sea  Serpent.”  An  account  of  a 
visionary  monster  seen  at  sea,  said  to  be  like  a snake  with 
horns,  and  like  a dragon  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
having  scales  ; sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  a watch- 
tower,  whence  the  name  (Morrison’s  Dictionary).  G vols. 
24  chiian.  1804.  Ref.  Kidd,  p.  52.  See  No  59. 

[Amherst  II,  C 13.] 

86.  m m m 

I yang  hu  lu. 

A Descriptive  Account  of  the  various  sorts  of  Gourds. 
4 vols.  4 chiian.  1804.  [Amherst  II,  C 14.] 

87.  u m 
Hung  lou  meng. 

“ The  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber.”  A Novel  of  very 
considerable  repute  in  China.  For  epitome,  see  Journal  of 
China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiat.  Roc.  for  1885,  p.  1. 
2 cases,  20  vols.  1811.  Ref.  Kidd,  p.  51;  B.M.  p.  209; 
Wylie,  p.  162.  [Amherst  II,  C 15-16.] 
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88.  m fx  ^ ^ H PI 

Ch’ung  ting  kuang  shih  lei  fu. 

An  Eacyclopedia  of  General  Information,  With  Notes. 
By  ^ [13  Hua  Hsi-rain.  40  chiiau.  1788. 

\^Amherst  II,  C 17-18.] 

89.  ^ ^ H 

Chin  ku  ch’i  kuan. 

“ Ancient  and  Modern  Wonders.”  A collection  of  mar- 
vellous tales,  translations  of  many  of  which  have  appeared 
in  the  China  Review.  10  vols.  40  chiian.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  101; 
Kidd,  p.  52.  \_Amherst  II,  C 19.] 

90.  If, 

Shuo  Ling. 

An  Account  of  Embassies  from  Russia,  Cochin  China, 
Formosa,  the  Loo  Choo  Islands,  and  other  States.  12  vols. 
1796—1821.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  184.  [Amherst  I,  D 1-2.] 

91-  1lIJ  iS 

Shen  hsien  t’ung  chien. 

A General  Series  of  Biographical  Notices  of  Taoist 
Divinities.  By  ]|’j  Hsii  Tao,  &c.  5 cases,  39  vols. 

1787.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  173.  [Amherst  I,  D 3 — 7.] 

92.  -if  W tB 

Ch’ien  hsi  yu  chi. 

“ First  part  of  Travels  in  the  West.”  2 cases,  20  vols. 
100  hui.  1696.  [Amherst  I,  D 8-9.] 

93.  m m m 

Liao  Chai  chih  i. 

“ Strange  Stories  from  a Chinese  Studio.”  2 cases, 
16  vols.  1768.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  167 ; L.U.  52,  4 ; Kidd,  p.  55. 
See  No.  40.  [Amher.st  I,  D 10-11.] 
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94.  ® ii  ^ ^ 

Hsi  yu  chen  chiian. 

“A  Complete  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  West,”  in 
search  of  the  Sacred  Books.  By  ^ Ch’iu  Ch’ang-ch’un. 
Illustrated.  2 cases,  20  vols.  [Amhorst  I,  B 12-13.] 

95.  ^ ® ^ a 

Chia  pao  ch’iian  chi. 

“ A Complete  Collection  of  Household  Jewels,”  being  a 
Compendium  of  useful  domestic  and  social  knowledge. 

^ Shih  Ch’eng-chin.  2 cases,  32  vols.  published  at 
Yangchow.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  182.  [Amherst  I,  I)  14-15.] 

96.  ^ 

Tien  yii  hua. 

“The  Rain  and  Flowers  of  Heaven”  (?).  A Novel,  chiefly 
in  verse.  By  ^ Ta’o  Chen-yiian.  3 cases,  30  vols. 
1804.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  200.  [Amherst  II,  D 1 — 3.] 

97.  m I®  ^ 

Ch’ien  hung  lou  meng. 

“ The  Earlier  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber.”  2 cases,  24 
vols.  1791.  [Amherst  II,  D 4-5.] 

98.  ^ -fi  m w 

Hou  hung  lou  meng. 

“ The  Later  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber.”  10  vols.  32 
hui.  [Amherst  II,  D G.] 

99.  m m m 

Hou  hung  lou  meng. 

“ The  Later  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber.”  10  vols. 

[Amherst  II,  D 7.] 
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100.  0 # ® ^ 

Ssii  shu  hui  chiian. 

“A  Complete  Set  of  the  Four  Books.’'  4 cases,  22vols. 

[^Amherst  II,  D 8 — 11.] 

101.  t if  # 

Tzu  chih  hsin  shu. 

“ A new  woi’k  on  the  Laws  of  the  Empire.”  By  ^ ^ ^ 
Li  Li-weng.  7 vols.  Mef.  L.U.  118,  1. 

[Amherst  II,  D 12.] 

102.  ¥ III  pK 

Ping  shan  leng  yen. 

Translated  by  Stanislas  Julien  under  the  title  of  “Les  deux 
jeunes  filles  lettrees.”  Paris,  1860.  4 vols.  1797.  Ref. 

L.U.  68,5;  Wylie,  p.  163.  [Amherst  II,  D 13.] 

103.  iij  m U 
Shan  hai  ching. 

“ The  Classic  of  the  Hills  and  Seas.”  With  Ko  Po’s 
Commentary.  Edited  by  ^ ^ Jfj  Wu  Chung-weng. 
4 vols.  18  chiian.  1667.  See  No.  230.  [Am/iersi  II,  D 14.] 

104.  ^ W 

Liu  ho  nei  wai  so  yen. 

“ Trifles  on  men  and  things  within  and  beyond  the  Six 
Points” — East,  West,  South,  North,  the  Zenith  and  the 
Nadir.  Kidd,  p.  27.  Bef.  L.U.  57,  2 ; Kidd,  p.  27. 

[Amherst  II,  D 15-16.] 

105.  m X m m 

Shen  t’ien  sheng  shu. 

The  Bible.  Translated  into  Chinese  by  R.  Morrison 
and  Mr.  Milne.  3 cases,  24  vols.  1823.  Bef.  B.M.  p.  1. 

[Amherst  I,  E 1 — 3.] 
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106.  7\<  m « 

Shui  hu  chuan. 

An  historical  novel.  By  Shih  Nai-ngan.  The 

scene  is  laid  in  Honan  and  Shantung,  and  relates  to  the 
time  of  Hui  Tsung  (1101 — 1126)  of  the  Sung  Dynasty.  It 
is  of  a less  martial  character  than  the  San  Kuo  and  furnishes 
a greater  insight  into  Chinese  life  in  various  phases. 
2 cases,  20  vols.  1734.  Bef.  B.M.  p.  181;  Kidd,  p.  13; 
L.U.  86,  5.  See  No.  120.  [^Aniherst  I,  E 4-5.] 


107.  A m ^ m 

Ta  ch’ing  chin  shen  ch’iian  shu. 

A Complete  Oflficial  Directory  of  the  Empire;  the  '‘Red 
Book,’’  as  it  is  usually  called.  3 cases,  12  vols.  Ref.  B.M. 
p.  164  ; Kidd,  p.  33.  [Amherst  I,  E 6 — 8.] 

108.  m ^ m 1$  ^ 

T’ao  hua  shan  chuan  ch’i. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Peach  Blossom  Fan.”  4 vols.  Ref. 
B.M.  p.  115.  See  No.  56.  [Amherst  I,  E 9.] 

109.  0 # ^ IJ 

Ssu  shu  t’i  ching. 

A Mirror  of  Themes  from  the  Four  Books.  10  vols. 
1807.  [Amherst  I,  E 10.] 

no.  B m 

San  kuo  chih. 

“The  History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,”  of  Wei,  Shu, 
and  Wu,  vyhich  flourished  about  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  See  No,  250.  [Amherst  I,  E 11-12.] 
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111.  ^ @ 

Pen  ts’ao  kang  mu. 

The  ‘'Materia  Medica”  of  ^ ^ Li  Shih-chen.  6 cases, 

44  vols.  1657.  Ref.  Wylie,  p.  67;  B.M.  p.  129;  Kidd, 
p.  16 ; L.U.  128,  3.  See  No.  72.  [Amherst  II,  E 1—6.] 

112.  K Hi  M ii 

Ch'ih  tu  lei  hsiian. 

“ The  Model  Letter  Writer.”  Ref,  B.M.  p.  28. 

[Amherst  II,  E 7.] 

113.  m m m 

Hua  lou  yen  i. 

On  the  Broad  Principles  of  Right  and  Justice,  Liberality 
and  Benevolence  (?).  14  vols.  1814. 

[Amherst  II,  E 8.] 

114.  ^ m m 

Chin  Shih  yin  yiian. 

The  Heavenly-influenced  union  of  Chin  and  Shih.  Ref 
L.U.  38,  5.  See  No.  8.  [Amherst  II,  E 9.] 

115.  He  I#  M M P 

Yung  wu  shih  hsiian  chu  shih. 

A Collection  of  Poetical  Recitations,  with  Explanatory 
Notes.  4 vols.  8 chuan.  1800.  Ref  B.M.  p.  250. 

[Amherst  II,  E 10.] 

116.  I#  §1  ^ ^ M ^ ^ ^ rr 

Shih  yiin  han  ying  Ui  chieh  pien  t’ung  ho  ting. 

A Copious  Tonic  Dictionary  of  poetical  expressions  ex- 
plained and  discussed.”  Compiled  by  ^ ^ Kan  Fang- 
ku.  4 vols.  1775.  R(f  B.M.  p.  93. 

[Amherst  II,  E 11.] 
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117.  m m n m ^ m 

Ch’ou  shih  chin  nang  ch’iian  shu. 

“ Polite  Intercourse  with  the  World.”  A work  containing 
models  for  inscriptions  over  doors,  eulogies  on  deceased 
relations,  benedictions,  congratulatory  odes,  family  cere- 
monies, complimentary  addresses,  forms  of  bonds  and 
covenants  ; also  notices  of  the  public  roads  of  the  Empire, 
sources  of  the  lakes,  on  the  Yang-tzii  river,  with  other 
miscellaneous  information  of  a polite  and  literary  character. 
6 vols.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  220  ; Kidd,  p.  35. 

[Amherst  II,  E 12  ] 

118.  ^ 

Hao  ch’iu  chuan. 

“The  FortunateUnion.”  A tale  of  Social  Life.  Translated 
under  the  above  title  by  Sir  John  Davis.  4 vols.  Ref.  B.M. 
p.  103;  Kidd,  p.  53;  Wylie,  p.  163;  Mdllendorff,  p.  22. 
See  No.  125.  [Amherst  II,  E 13.] 

119.  ^ m 

Wen  Ti  ch’iian  shu. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Wen  Ti.  1 case,  8 vols.  1803. 
Ref.  Kidd,  p.  20 ; Wylie,  p.  16.  [Amherst  II,  E 14.] 

120.  tK  m B 

Shui  hu  chuan. 

An  Historical  Novel.  By  ^ Shih  Nai-ngan.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Honan  and  Shantung,  and  relates  to  the 
time  of  Hui  Tsung  (1101 — 1126)  of  the  Sung  Dynasty.  It  is 
of  a less  martial  character  than  the  San  kuo  chih  and  furnishes 
a greater  insight  into  Chinese  life  in  various  phases. 
2 cases,  20  vols.  75  chiian.  1734.  Ref.  R.M.  p.  181 ; Kidd, 
p.  13;  L.U.  86,  5.  See  No.  106. 


[Amherst  II,  E 15-16.] 
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121.  % -u  m m 

Yiieh  tung  pi  chi. 

Records  relating  to  the  Province  of  Kuang-tung.  4 vols. 
Eef.  Kidd,  p.  11.  [Amherst  II,  17.] 

122.  :t  li  a 

Pen  ts’ao  kang  mu. 

The  “Materia  Medica”  of  China.  4 cases,  44  chiian. 
1786.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  129.  See  No.  72. 

[Amherst  I,  F 1 — 4.] 

123.  m M ^ 

Shih  kuo  ch’un  ch’iu. 

“ The  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals  {i.e.  the  history)  of  the 
Ten  Kingdoms.^’  1 — 8 only  out  of  16  vols. 

[Amherst  I,  F 5.] 

124.  ^ ^ 

Tzu  Hui. 

A Dictionary.  By  Mei  Ying-tsu.  2 cases, 

14  vols.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  155.  [Amherst  I,  F 6-7.] 

125.  ^ ^ 

Chien  shih  t’i  kang. 

A Collection  of  the  most  important  facts  in  History. 
4 vols.  [Amherst  I,  F 8.] 

126.  M m m 

Hao  ch’iu  chuan.* 

“The  Fortunate  Union. 4 vols.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  103  ; 
Kidd,  p.  3.  See  No.  118.  [Amherst  I,  F 9.] 


* This  novel  has  been  translated  into  English  hy  T.  Percy,  “ The  Pleasing 
History  of  Hao  Kiou,”  1761.  London,  4 vols.  8vo.  Also  in  German  by 
C.  G.  von  Meerr,  Leipzig,  1760,  8vo.  Fiench  : Lyons,  1766,  4 vols.  12mo.; 
and  Paris,  1828,  12mo.  Dutch:  Amsterdam,  1767,  12mo. ; Bremen, 
1869,  8vo.  Sir  J.  Davis  also  made  a translation,  entitled  as  above. 
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127.  M ^ % m 

T’ang  Sung  wen  shun. 

Examples  of  the  highest  class  of  literature  of  the  periods 
of  the  T’ang  and  Sung  Dynasties.  2 cases,  20  vols. 

[Amherst  I,  F 10-11.] 


128.  PP  If 
Yin  p’u. 

An  Illustrated  work  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Seals. 
6 vols.  [Amherst  I,  F 12.] 

129.  th  m JE  ^ 

Hsiao  hsiio  cheng  wen. 

“ The  correct  text  of  the  Hsiao  hsiio  (Learning  for  the 
Young).'”  2 vols.  [Amherst  I,  F 13.] 

130.  m ^ n 

Fa  yuan  chu  lin. 

The  Forest  of  the  Pearls  and  the  Garden  of  the  Law(?).” 
Only  2 cases,  1 — 6,  19 — 24.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  201. 

[Amherst  I,  F 15-16.] 

131.  3i  IS  @ 

T’ung  chien  kang  mu. 

A General  Review  of  History.  2 cases  only,  21 — 30, 
31—39.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  45.  See  Nos.  165,  240. 

[Amherst  II,  F 1-2.] 

132.  it  H it  S 
Tseng  pu  ch’ien  ch’ou  chi. 

“A  Remedy  to  Dispel  Grief.'”  Compiled  by  Chang  Kuei- 
sheng  51  ^ S.  Ref.  L.U.  105,  5 ; B.M.  p.  13. 

[Amherst  II,  F 3.] 
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133.  m m 
Ssii  shu. 

Tlie  “Four  Books,”  in  Manchu  and  Chinese.  1756. 

[Amherst  II,  F 4.] 

134. 

Wan  fa  kuei  tsung. 

“ On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Transmigration  of  Souls,”  or 
perhaps  more  correctly,  '^Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  (?).” 
This  is  not  a missionary  work.  5 vols.  Bef.  L.U.  122,  4. 

[Amherst  II,  F 5.] 

135.  m m m 

Suan  fa  t’nng  tsung. 

“ The  Rules  of  Arithmetic,”  illustrating  the  principle  of 
the  Abacus.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  39.  [Amherst  II,  F 6.] 

136.  % m A 
Wen  fa  ju  men. 

“ Elements  of  Composition.”  2 vols. 

[Amherst  II,  F 7.] 


137.  m 
The  “ Lun  yii.” 

“ The  Confucian  Analects.”  2 vols.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  193. 

[Amherst  II,  F 8.] 

138.  S ii  ^ m 

Tou  p’eng  hsien  hua. 

2 vols.  [Amherst  II,  F 9.] 

139.  - ^ m 
Yi  hsi  hua. 

“An  Evening  Talk.”  4 vols.  [Amherst  II,  F 10.] 
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140.  Lung  yen  ching  liio. 

\^Amherst  II,  F 11.] 


141.  - m 

Erh  lun  ch’i  yu  yin  tuan. 

“The  Beginner’s  Guide  to  the  Confucian  Analects.” 
2 vols.  4 chiian.  1795.  i?e/.  B.M.  p.  134. 

[Amherst  II,  F 12.] 


142.  m m If 

Shih  wen  pi  p’u. 

“ Essays  on  Modern  Literature.”  2 vols.  4 chiian.  1813. 

[Amherst  II,  F 13.] 


143.  1^  3SC  ^ i 
Ku  wen  pi  p’u. 


“ Essays  on  Ancient  Literature.”  [Amherst  II,  F 14.] 


144.  It  m ^ 

Pen  Ts’ao  chi  yao. 

Summary  of  the  most  important  information  contained  in 
Pen  ts’ao.  See  No.  72.  2 cases,  13  vols. 

[Amherst  II,  F 15-16.] 

145.  m m m m 

Tao  te  ching  chieh. 

The  Canon  of  Tao,  and  the  Exemplification  thereof,  with 
exegetical  notes.  See  No.  202.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  120. 

[Amherst  II,  F 17.] 


146.  M M 

OB  ^ ^ 

Shu  ch’iu  sheng, 
and  P’in  tzu  ch’ien. 

“ Many  appeals  for  preferments,”  and  “ The  Eecords  of 
honours  conferred  (?).”  4 vols.  and  3 vols.  in  one  case. 

[Amherst  II,  F 18.] 
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147.  ^ 

Hsiu-ning  hsien  chih. 

Topographical  Records  of  the  District  of  Hsiu-ning. 
Ref.  Biot,  p.  33.  [Amherst  II,  F 19]. 

148.  iE  ^ m 

Cheng  tzu  t’ung. 

A Chinese  Dictionary.  3 cases,  20  vols.  Ref.  B.M. 
p.  132.  [Amherst  II,  F 20 — 22.] 

149.  ^ ^ ^ * 

Han  Sung  ch’i  shu. 

Statistical  and  Topographical  Illustrations  of  the  two 
great  historical  novels  or  romantic  accounts  of  periods 
during  the  Han  and  Sung  Dynasties,  called  the  H m IS 
San  kuo  chih  (see  No.  110)  and  the  7JC  Shui  hu-chuan 

(see  No.  106).  2 cases,  20  vols.  [Amherst  I,  G 1-2.] 

150.  Si  IS  ^ # 

Ch’ou  shih  chin  nang  ch’uan  shu. 

A Treasury  of  Information  on  social  etiquette.  By  ^ 
Tsou  Ching-yang.  1 case,  7 vols.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  220  ; 
Kidd,  p.  35.  • [Amherst  I,  G 3.] 

151.  7jc  m ft 

Shui  hu  chuaij. 

3 cases,  20  volumes.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  181 ; L.U.  86,  5;  Kidd, 
p.  13.  See  No.  106.  [Amherst  I,  G 4 — 6.] 

152.  m m n 

Kan  ying  p’ien. 

“ The  Book  of  Rewards  and  Punishments.”  Ref.  Wylie, 
p.  179.  2 vols.  [Amherst  I,  G 7.] 


* Kan  ying  f ien.  This  work,  which  belongs  to  the  debased  Taoism 
of  later  ages,  has  been  translated  by  S.  Julien  under  the  title  of  “Le  livre 
des  Recompenses  et  des  Peines,”  Paris,  1835,  8vo.  See  also,  for  English 
translation,  “Doolittle’s  Vocabulary,”  vol.ii. ; also  A.  Remusat,  “ Le 
Livres  des  Recompenses  et  des  Peines,”  Paris,  1816. 
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153.  ^ m m m m 

Ta  Ch’ing  chin  shen  ch’iian  shu. 

A Complete  official  Directory  for  the  Empire.  Four 
Directories,  each  4 vols.,  come  under  this  slip.  4 vols. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  164.  [Amherst  1,  G 8.] 

154.  B A m ^ 

Tang  jen  shuo  wei. 

“ The  Herbal  Expositor  of  the  period  of  the  T’ang 
Dynasty,”  (A.D.  618,  905).  4 cases,  32  vols.  Ref.  Kidd, 
p.  16.  [Am/ierst  II,  G 1—4.] 

155.  ^ ^ IS 

Chin  ku  ch’i  kuan. 

Wondrous  Tales  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  By 

^ Chiio  Shih.  See  No.  89.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  101 ; Kidd, 

p.  52.  [A7nherst  II,  G 5.] 

156.  0 ^ fir  Is 

Pd  ngan  hsin  pien. 

“Judgments  reversed.”  A new  edition  of  cases  which  have 
been  brought  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  Revision 
of  Judgment.  4 cases,  32  vols.  1 736. 

[Amhe^-st  I,  H 1 — 4.] 

157.  m ^ m 

Chui  p6  ch’iu. 

A collection  of  Plays.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  39. 

[Amherst  I,  H 5 — 10.] 

158.  :k  m M 

Ta  ch’ing  lii  li. 

The  Laws  of  the  Imperial  Tartar  Dynasty — the  Penal 
Code  of  China.  2 cases.  Translated  by  Sir  George 
Staunton.  [A^nherst  II,  H 1-2.] 
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159.  Chi  hsiu  lei  pao. 

14  vols.  [Amherst  II,  H 3-4.] 

160.  0 ^ W 

Ssu  k’u  ch’iian  shu. 

A Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Library.  A great  national 
collection  of  books,  published  in  the  39th  year  of  Ch’ien 
Lung  [or  Kien  Long).  8 vols.  1774.  Ref.  Kidd,  p 29. 

[Amherst  II,  H 5.] 

161.  m t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Chi  ku  ch’i  chung  ting  ch’i  k’uan  shih. 

A work  on  ancient  Bells,  Tripods,  &c. 

[Amherst  I,  J 2.] 

162.  M ^ 1 

Ling  nan  ts’ung  shu. 

An  Account  of  the  Provinces  of  Kuang-tung  and  Kuang- 
hsi.  By  ^ Teng  Shun.  18  vols.  60  chiian.  1830. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  199.  [Amherst  I,  J 3-4.] 

163.  § ^ It 
Chun  Tsew  choo. 

The  ” Spring  and  Autumn  ” or  History  of  the  State  of 
Lu.  By  Confucius.  With  commentary.  1790. 

[Amherst  I,  J 5.] 

164.  ii  ^ li* 

Chung  ting  i ch’i  k’uan  shih. 

Facsimiles  of  Inscriptions  on  Bells,  Tripods,  Vases,  &c., 
of  Successive  Ages,  transcribed  and  explained.  By 
Jf|  She  Shang-kung  of  the  Sung  Dynasty.  4 vols.  20 
chiian.  1797.  i2e/.  B.M.  p.  172.  [Amherst  I,  J 7.] 


* Translated  by  Gaubil,  revised  and  corrected  by  M.  de  Guignes, 
Paris,  1770,  4to. 
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165.  ii  e 

T’ung  chien  kang  mu. 

2 cases  only,  1 — 8,  19 — 24.  See  No.  131. 

[Amherst  1,  J 8-9.] 


166.  m m n ^ 

Yii  chih  li  hsiang  k’ao  ch’eng. 

Buddhism.  “ Successive  Transformations  accomplished.” 
A Buddhistic  work,  published  under  Imperial  authority. 
IG  vols.  16  chiian.  No  date.  Ref.  Kidd,  p.  47. 

[China  I,  A 1.] 

167.  ?L  ^ ^ 

K'ung  tzu  chia  yii. 

“ The  Family  Sayings  of  Confucius.”  These  “ Sayings  ” 
are  not  authentic.  An  attempt  to  translate  the  work  was 
made  some  years  ago  in  the  Chinese  Recorder. 

[China  I,  A 2.] 

168.  ^ m 5.  a m e 

F6  ting  wu  lu  tsung  mu. 

Buddhism.  Six  vols.,  comprising  the 

chih  lu,  1 vol.  ^ tsung  lu,  1 vol. 

0 meng  ch’ao,  4 vols. 

A Buddhistic  work,  with  plates,  representing  the  me- 
tempsychosis. Ref.  Kidd,  p.  47.  [China  I,  A 3-4.] 

169.  n m ^ 

Kai  yii  ts’ung  k’ao. 

12  vols.  43  chiian  (1st  vol.  missing).  [China  I,  A 5.] 

170.  m ^ m 

Hsia  k’e  yu  chi. 

‘‘The  Travels  of  Hsii  Hsia-k’e.”  ^ 16  vols.  1703. 

Ref.  B.M.  p.  174;  Kidd,  p.  56.  [China  I,  A 6.] 
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171.  H m n 

San  chiao  sou  shen. 

Religion.  The  Three  Sects. 

The  = is  ^ « ft  e®  M ft  IE 

“ San  chiao  yiian  liu  sheng  ti  fo  shih  sou  shen  chi/’ 
is  the  full  title  of  the  “ History  of  the  founders  of  the 
Three  Sects — Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Taouism,  and  other 
Saints  and  Sages.”  1819.  [China  I,  A 7.] 

172.  A ^ iiJ.  II 
Jen  sheng  pi  tu. 

“ The  moral  obligations  of  life.”  2 vols.  2 chiian.  1786. 

[China  I,  A 8.] 


173.  g 7k  )iit  E 

Chien  pen  li  chi. 

The  “Book  of  Rites”  revised.  10  vols.  30  chiian. 
1781.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  121;  1. 0.0.  p.  18.  (10  chiian). 

- [China  I,  A 9.] 

174.  ^ m 
Yi  ching. 

“ The  Book  of  Changes.”  2 chiian.  1681. 

[China  I,  A 10.] 

175.  ^ m m m 

Huang  Ming  chih  shu. 

The  Imperial  Ming  dynasty’s  book  of  National  Regula- 
tions. 12  vols.  14  chiian.  1375. 

[China  I,  A 11.] 

176.  m u 

Shu  ching. 

The  Book  of  History.  One  of  the  Five  Classics.  Ref. 
Wylie,  Notes,  2.  See  No.  263.  [Chma  II,  A 1.] 
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177.  m m m m 

Hsin  I Chao  Shu. 

The  New  Testament.  Translated  by  Dr.  Robert  Morrison. 
Also  the  Epistles,  with  the  Apocalypse,  in  a thin  separate 
volume.  8 vols.  8vo.  1813.  B.M.  p.  158;  I.O.C. 

p.  56  ; Kidd,  p.  49.  [_China  II,  A 2.] 


178.  * ^ It 
Ch’iin  fang  p’u. 

A“  Herbarium,”  by  3E  ^ Wang  Hsiang-chin.  Edited 

^ M.  ^ Feng-pao,  and  others.  18  vols. 

\_China  II,  A 3-4.] 

179.  H JS  « 

She  shih  I ngan. 

A collection  of  medical  cases  by  She  Shih.  This  is  an 
abridgment  and  commentary  by  She  Shih  of  a work  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1287  by  Ch’en  Tzu-ming  ^ ^ called 

A ^ ^ ^ Fu  jen  ta  ch’iian  bang  fang.  It  princi- 
pally relates  to  female  complaints.  Each  article  is  followed 
by  prescriptions  suitable  to  the  ailment  in  question.  Ref. 
Wylie,  p.  79;  Kidd,  p.  42.  32  vols.  in  4 cases. 

[China  II,  A 5—8.] 

180.  J:  T ± T 

Shang  hsia  lun ; Shang  hsia  meng. 

Part  of  the  “ Four  Books,”  namely  the  Lun  yii,  or 
Analects  of  Confucius,  and  the  books  of  Mencius. 

[China  II,  A 9.] 

181.  ijj  m ^ m 

The  “Yu  Hstio  hsu  chih)  Chii  Chieh.” 

“ General  knowledge  necessary  for  beginners,”  with 
explanations,  in  4 chiian.  (2nd  chiian  missing).  1790. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  40.  [China  II,  A 10.] 
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182.  m n m 

Shih  yiin  chu  chi. 

“ A Treasury  of  Rhymes,”  by  ^ Yii  Chao.  5 vols. 
5 chiian.  1801.  Bef.  B.M.  p.  264;  Kidd,  p.  15. 

l^China  II,  All.] 

183.  # % m ^ 

P’an-yu  hsien  chih. 

'‘A  Topography  of  the  district  city  of  P’an-yii,  in  the 
province  of  Kuangtung.  It  is  really  the  port  of  Canton, 
where  foreign  vessels  anchor.  12  vols.  in  two  cases.  1st 
vol.  with  Index  and  Illustrations  missing.  Ref.  Kidd, 
p.  10.  [Chma  II,  A 12-13.] 

184.  it  # M 
Ta  Ch’ing  lu  li. 

“ The  fundamental  laws  and  subordinate  statutes  of  the 
Ch’ing  Dynasty,”  24  vols.  in  4 cases.  1646.  Ref.  B.M. 
p.  218  ; (1768),  I.O.C.  p.  58.  \_China  III,  A 1 — 3.] 

185.  m m iL  m ^ 

Eung  hsiieh  lou  chiu  ch’ung  ch’ii. 

“The  nine  plays  of  the  red  snow  tower.”  10  vols. 
These  “ plays  ” or  popular  stories  are  as  follows  : — 

Hsiang  tsu  lo,  2 vols. 

K’ung  ku  hsiang,  2 vols. 

Kuei  lin  hsiang,  1 vol. 

Yi  p’ien  shih,  1 vol. 

Ti  erh  pei,  1 vol. 

Tuug  ch’iug  shu,  1 vol. 

Lin  ch’uan  meng,  1 vol. 

Hsiieh  chung  jen,! 

Ssu  hsien  ch’iu,  ) ’ 

[China  III,  A 4.] 

it  ^ * 

Ch’ing  wen  hui  shu. 

A Manchu-Chinese  dictionary.  12  vols.  12  chiian.  1750. 

[China  III,  A 5.] 


1 t ® ^ 

2 ^ ^ # 

3 # ^ 

4 - 

3 ^ r 51 
6 ^ 

7 Eg  ;n 

8 ^ Ffj  A 

9 0 ^ 


186. 
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187.  ^ ^ 

Li  weng  shih  chung  ch’ii. 

Ten  Plays,  compiled  by  Li  Weng.  18  vols.  Ref.  B.M. 
p.  133;  Kidd,  p.  15;  L.U.  55,  2.  [China  III,  A 6.] 

188.  m m 

Yiin  Ya. 

A Dictionary  arranged  according  to  the  Tones.  5 vols. 
Ref.  Kidd,  p.  2.  [China  III,  A 7-1 


189.  0 # 

Ssu  shu. 

18  vols.  [China  III,  A 8 — 10.] 

190.  m m w « fic 
Lin  cheng  chih  nan  i ngan. 

A correct  Medical  Guide,  founded  on  extensive  practice. 
1 769.  Ref.  Kidd,  p.  43.  [China  I,  B 1-2.] 

191.  « m 

Kuang-tung  t’ung  che. 

A Topographical  Account  of  the  Province  of  Kwangtuug. 
5 cases,  36  vols.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  268  ; L.U.  48,  4. 

[China  I,  B 3—7.] 

192.  Tfc  iii  la  If 
Ch’iian  pen  Li  Ki  t’i  chu. 

The  Book  of  Rites,  with  a collection  of  Comments  com- 
piled by  Chin  Hao.  10  chiian.  1766.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  121 ; 
I.O.C.  p.  19.  [China  I,  B 8.] 


193  m m ^ 

P’6  ngan  ching  ch’i. 

10  vols.  36  chiian.  [China  I,  B 9.] 
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194.  ^ |la  la 

Kuang  yii  chi. 

A complete  Geography  of  the  Empire  of  China,  origi- 
nally compiled  by  Lu  Ying-yang  during  the  Ming 

dynasty.  Reproduced  under  the  Emperor  K’ang  Hsi  (1662 
— 1722)  by  ^ Ts’ai  Fang-ping.  13vols.  24  chiian. 
1686.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  148 ; I.O.C.  p.  53;  Wylie,  p.  48. 

[China  II,  B 1.] 

195.  m u m m 

Shih  fu  li  tse. 

4 vols.  1779.  [China  II,  B 2.] 

196.  ^ 

Shih  wen  pei  fa. 

6 vols.  1809.  [China  II,  B 3.] 

197.  m M m ^ 

Ch’an  chen  yi  shih. 

12  vols.  40  hui.  [China  II,  B 4.] 

198.  ^ If  li 

Ku  wen  p’ing  chu. 

Specimens  of  Ancient  Authors,  with  commentary  and 
notes.  10  vols.  1786.  [China  II,  B 6.] 

199.  ^ m ^ & 

Yin  han  ch’ing  wen  chien. 

1 vol.  5 chiian.  1735.  [China  II,  B 6.] 

200.  ^ If  M 

Ku  wen  p’ing  chu. 

10  vols.  1785.  See  ¥o.  198.  [China  II,  B 7.] 

201.  m ^ >>  m 

Ming  wen  shao  t’i. 

4 vols.  1731.  [China 
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202.  it  i'g  m 
Tao  te  ching. 

The  Canon  of  Tao  and  the  Exemplification  thereof.  Has 
been  translated  into  French,  English  and  German,  by  Julien, 
Chalmers,  (1)  von  Strauss  and  (2)  Plaenckner,  respectively. 
2 vols.  No  date.  Jief.  Kidd,  21 ; B.M.  p.  119. 

[China  II,  1>  0.] 

203.  ^ 

Chin  chien  wai  k’6. 

The  Golden  Mirror  of  Medicine  for  tbe  cure  of  external 
complaints.  By  Wu  Ch’ien  Published  by  Imperial 

Order.  10  vols.  16  chiian.  1742.  B.M.  p.  348.  L.U. 
37,  2.  [Chwa  II,  B 10.] 

204.  '1;;^  H m 
K’uai  hsin  san  pien. 

Three  pleasant  Stories.  6 chiian.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  185; 
L.U.  45,  3.  [C/mm  II,  B 11.] 

205.  fi 
Li  Chi. 

“ The  Book  of  Rites.”  Full  title  is  the  ^ Ijli  |£  fi  it£ 
Ch’iian  pen  Li  Chi  t’i  chu.  There  is  a collection  of  com- 
ments compiled  by  Ch’en  Hao  ^ . Edited  by  Fan  Tzii 

teng  ^ and  others.  10  chiian.  1765.  Ref.  B.M. 

p.  121  ; I.O.C.  p.  19.  Translation  by  Dr.  Legge  will  be 
found  among  The  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East. 

[China  II,  B 1 2.] 

206.  ^ 

Ch’iian  chih. 

“ A History  of  Coinage  ” from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century.  This  copy  is  manuscript. 
No  date.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  83 ; Kidd,  p.  32.  [China  III,  B l.J 

207. 

K’uai  hsin  pien. 

“ A Merry  Tale.”  7 vols.  No  date.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  185  ; 
L.U.  45,  3.  [China.  Ill,  B 2.] 
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208.  ^ m 

Se  chieh  lu. 

“ The  Art  of  Continence.”  1 vol.  No  date.  Ref.  Kidd, 
p.  20.  [China  III,  B 3.] 

209.  5c  # K 

T’ien  tsung  hsin  shang. 

5 vols.  1778.  [China  III,  B 4.J 

210.  m ^ ^ ^ 

Tz’u  hsiio  ch’iian  shu. 

7 vols.  1746.  [China  III,  B 5.] 

211.  m m ^ m 

Chao  ming  wen  hsiian. 

Choice  Literary  Essays.  Vols.  9 — 16  inclusive.  Chiian 
27 — 60  inclusive.  [Chma  III,  B 6.] 

212.  m % m m 

ChTng  wen  hui  shu. 

A Manchu-Chinese  Dictionary.  12  vols.  1806. 

[China  III,  B 7.] 

213.  m 
Hua  ching. 

3 vols.  6 chiian.  1688.  [China  III,  B 8.] 

214.  fc  ^ 

Nil  hsien  wai  shih. 

“ Legends  of  Nymphs.”  20  vols.  100  hui.  Ref.  B.M. 
p.  133;  L.U.  64,  4.  [China  III,  B 9-10.] 

215.  ^ ^ m 
Yiieh  chung  chien  wen. 

” A Descriptive  Account  of  Canton.”  The  work  is  also 
called  ^ ^ ^ Shuo  Yiieh  hsin  shu.  5 vols.  1801. 

[C/iinalll,  B 11.] 
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216.  iij  # iSc  ^ 

Yu  hsiio  ku  shih. 

“ First  Lessons  in  Ancient  History.”  4 vols.  4 cliiian. 
1796.  See  No.  181.  [China  III,  B 12.] 

217.  ^fi  m m 

Li  sao  ching.* 

“ Sinking  into  Grief.”  A poem  in  justification  of  the 
author’s  public  character.  By  Ch’ii  Yiian  2 vols. 

4 chiian.  Bef.  B.M.  p.  102  ; Wylie’s  Notes,  p.  181;  Mbl- 
lendorff,  p.  20.  [China  III,  B 13.] 

218.  m E 

P’i  pa  chi. 

“ The  Story  of  a Lute.”  A Novel,  with  illustrations. 
Bef.  B.M.  p.  163.  [China  III,  B 14.] 

219.  ^ m 

Hu  pu  tse  li. 

“ Eegulations  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.”  6 vols.  31  chiian. 
1746.  Bef  B.M.  p.  34  ; Kidd,  p.  38.  [China  III,  B 15.] 

220.  ^ ® 

Fa  chieh  ngan  li  t’u. 

The  Buddhist  Kosmos,  with  illustrations,  compiled  by  the 
priest  {2  j|3  Ch’ao.  1679.  Bef.  B.M.  p.  92;  L.U.  13,  4. 

[China  III,  B 16.] 

221.  ^ m m 

Ku  shih  hsin  yiian. 

[China  I,  C 1.] 

222.  m ^ ^ n ^ m m 

Li  tai  ming  hsien  lieh  nii  shih  hsing  p’u. 

A Biographical  Account  of  successive  generations  of 
illustrious  and  virtuous  women.  16  cases,  120  vols. 

157  chiian.  1792.  [China  I,  C 2—9,  to  II,  C 1—8.] 


* Li  Sao.  Translated  and  published,  with  the  original  text  in 
French,  by  the  Marquis  Hervey  de  Saint  Denys,  Paris,  1870,  8vo. 
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223.  m ^ M 
Kao  hou  meng  ch’iu. 

A collection  of  important  articles  relating  to  Astronomical 
Science.  The  author,  who  is  a Chinese  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  admits  his  obligations  to  the  works  of  Euro- 
peans, which  have  been  published  in  Chinese  by  imperial 
authority.  By  ^ ^ Hsii  Chao-chiin.  4 vols.  1807. 
Bef.  B.M.  p.  173;  Wylie,  p.  99  ; Kidd,  p.  30  ; L.U.  30,  2. 

[Chma  II,  C 9.] 

224.  fi  m m ft  ff; 

Shang  han  pien  cheng  lu. 

Kecords  of  The  Symptoms  of  Fever  occasioned  by  checked 
perspiration.  A medical  work  on  colds.  14  vols.  14chiian. 
1748.  [China  II,  C 10-11.] 

225.  ijj  m ^ m 
Yu  hsiio  ku  shih  ch’iung  lin. 

A comprehensive  account  of  matters  relating  to  Antiquity, 
for  the  use  of  young  people.  By  ^ Cheng  Yiin- 

sheng.  2 vols.  4 chiian.  1796.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  40;  L.U. 
89,  3.  [China  II,  C 12.] 

226.  - ^ 

Yi  t’ung  ckih. 

A Geographical  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  Empire  of 
China.  By  Imperial  Commission.  Comprises: — 1.  Situation 
and  boundaries  of  provinces.  2.  Climate.  3.  Historical 
notices.  4.  Notable  objects  of  a natural  kind.  5.  Cus- 
toms and  dispositions  of  people.  6.  Cities,  canals  and  cele- 
brated buildings.  7.  Schools  and  libraries.  8.  Population. 
9.  Area.  10.  Government  officials.  11.  Mountains  and  rivers. 
12.  Antiquities.  13.  Fortresses  and  passes.  14.  Bridges. 
15.  Dams.  16.  Various  monuments.  17.  Confucian  tem- 
ples. 18.  Taoist  and  Buddhist  temples.  19.  Eminent 
statesmen.  20.  Famous  persons.  21.  Hermits.  22.  Natu- 
ral and  artificial  products.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  21 ; I.O.C.  p.  63  ; 
L.U.  131,  3.  [China  III,  C 1—4.] 
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227.  Ji  0 iH 
Ping  yuan  ssu  pien. 

“ On  the  Art  of  Fortification.'’  Stopped  and  emphasized 
in  redj  with  printed  red  marginal  commentaries  and  expla- 
nations. 5 vols.  1621.  Mef.  Kidd,  p.  58. 

[China  III,  C 5.] 

228.  n m M m 

Nan  han  chu’n  ch’iu. 

The  “ Spring  and  Autumn  Annals  ” {i.e.  History)  of  the 
Southern  Han  dynasty.  [China  III,  C 6.] 

229.  M FI  S 

Hsia  men  chih. 

“A  Topography  of  Amoy.”  1,  2.  Topography.  2,  3.  Ci- 
vil and  Military  Government.  5.  Shipping.  6.  Inter- 
course with  Formosa.  7.  Customs  and  land  revenues,  &c. 
8.  Foreign  marts.  9.  Literature,  Inscriptions.  10.  A list 
of  incumbents  of  office.  11.  A list  of  literary  graduates. 
12,13,14.  Biographical  notices.  15.  Manners  and  customs. 
16.  Antiquities.  16  sections.  1832.  Bef.  B.M.  p.  50. 

[Chi7ia  III,  C 7.] 

230.  Oi 

Shan  Hai  Ching. 

4 vols.  See  No.  103.  [China  III,  C 8 — 11.] 

231.  yc  m t ^ 

Ta  Ch’ing  hui  tien. 

A Comprehensive  description  of  the  System  of  Govern- 
ment under  the  Ch’ing  Dynasty  (A.D.  1640 — to  date),  being 
a Collection  of  the  Laws,  Statutes  and  Bye  Laws  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  under  the  Tartar  Dynasty.  20  cases,  121 
vols.  180  chiian.  1747.  Bef.  B.M.  p.  217;  Kidd,  p.  36  ; 
L.U.  40,  2.  (100  chiian.  1764).  I.O.C.  p.  58. 

[China  I,  D 1 — 11,  to  II  D 1 — 9.] 
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232.  ^ It  i* 

Chu  p’i  yii  chih. 

" Imperial  Eescripts  declaring  the  Sovereign  Will.” 
Imperfect : 1 case  contains  vols.  43 — 48  inch,  and  1 case 
vols.  107 — 112  inch  \_CMna  II,  D 10-11.] 

233.  & m 
Tso  hsiu. 

Imperfect.  Only  1 case,  vols.  1 — 7.  7 vols.  missing. 

1720.  [OMna  II,  D 12.] 

234.  ^ m ^ n 

Ta  Ch’ing  hui  tien. 

Vols.  19 — 24  only.  See  No.  230.  [G/lina  II,  D 13.] 

235.  m -X  m m 

I wen  pei  Ian. 

An  excellent  Dictionary  arranged  according  to  the  Primi- 
tives. Its  Author,  Sha  Muh,  was  30  years  in  completing 
it.  6 cases.  1798.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  325;  L.U.  13,  3. 

[Chma  III,  D 1—6.] 

236.  m m ^ 

I tsung  chin  chien. 

“ The  Golden  Mirror  of  Medicine.”  A celebrated  Treatise 
on  Medical  Science.  It  was  compiled  by  100  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Imperial  College  of  Physicians  at  Peking. 
All  existing  Treatises  procurable  in  print  or  in  manuscript 
were  collected  by  order  of  the  Government  in  aid  of  the 
design.  The  work  was  completed  in  four  years.  5 cases, 
40  vols.  1739.  [China  III,  D 7—11.] 

237.  ik  & m m m 

Ch’in  ting  li  chi  i su. 

“ The  meaning  of  the  Book  of  Rites,”  with  explanations. 
Imperfect.  Only  vols.  19 — 25  inch  See  No.  205.  Ref. 
B.M.  p.  121.  [China  I,  E 1.] 
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238.  n ^ m m 

Hsing  shui  chin  chien  t’u. 

A Description  of  the  Rise,  Courses,  Productions,  &c., 
of  the  Celebrated  Rivers  of  China,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  Grand  Canal.  4 cases,  40  vols.  175  chiian. 
1726.  Ref.  Kidd,  p.  12.  [China  I,  E 2—5.] 

239.  1iU  ii  ^ 

Sheu  hsien  t’ung  chien. 

'‘A  History  of  the  Gods.'’  2 cases,  12  vols. 

[China  I,  E 6-7.] 

240.  ii  If  ig  @ 

T’ung  chien  kang  mu. 

“ A Condensation  of  the  Mirror  of  History.”  By  ^ 
Chu  Hsi  and  his  disciples.  8 cases,  67  vols.  1803.  Ref. 
B.M.  p.  46  ; I.O.C.  p.  61  ; Kidd,  p.  8.  See  No.  165. 

[China  II,  E 1 — 8.] 

241.  m It  m m 

Shih  ch’ing  ya  ch’ii. 

5 vols.  10  chiian.  [China  II,  E 9.] 

242.  ^ IB 
Shih  chi. 

“ The  Historical  Record.”  By  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien. 

With  a Commentary  by  ^ Hsii  Fu-ytian  and  ^ ^ f| 
Ch’en  Tzii-lung.  24  vols.  130  chiian.  1806.  Ref.  B.M. 
p.  194;  Kidd,  p.  8.  [China  III,  E 1 — 4.] 

243.  ^ IB 
Shih  chi. 

“ The  Historical  Record.”  By  ^ Ssu-ma  Ch’ien 

3 cases,  22  vols.  130  chiian.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  194;  Kidd,  p.  8. 

[China  III,  E 5 — 7.] 
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244.  m B 
Lei  ching. 

“ Class  Classics,”  being  a compilation  of  the  texts  of 
two  ancient  medical  works.  3 cases,  15  vols.  32  chiian. 

[China  III,  E 8—10.] 

245.  m w 

Hung  lou  meng. 

“ The  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber.”  By  ^ ^ Ts’ao 
Hsiieh-ch’in.  8 vols.  8 chiian.  1835.  Hef.  L.U.  24,  4-5  ; 
Kidd,  p.  51.  See  No.  88.  [China  III,  E 11.] 

246.  m m 
Ssii  shu. 

The  “ Four  Books.”  See  No.  100.  [China  I,  F 1.] 

247.  ^ @ 

Pen  ts’ao  kang  muh. 

See  Nos.  72,  111.  [China  I,  F 2—5.] 

248.  £ 

Ping  Lu. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  matters  connected  with  military 
affairs.  Manuscript.  4 cases,  30  vols.  14  chiian.  Ref. 
B.M.  p.  204.  [Chma  I,  F 6—9.] 

249.  m ^ m 

F6  men  ting  chih. 

“ The  established  laws  and  formularies  of  the  disciples 
of  Buddha.”  Compiled  by  5^  fS  Chan  Ch’eng-Kao.  Ref. 
B.M.  p.  22;  L.U.  p.  16,  5.  [China  I,  F 10.] 

250.  H M 

San  kuo  chih. 

“ The  History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.”  A romance 
founded  on  the  Civil  Wars  of  China  during  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries.  By  ^ ^ 4*  Lo  Kuan-chung.  20  vols.  120 
hui.  1644.  Tie/.  B.M.  p.  142  ; I.O.C.  p.  54.  See  No.  110. 

[China  II,  F 1-2.] 
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251.  m m w.  n 

Ssii  shu  chih  chieh. 

The  ‘^‘Four  Books/’  clearly  explained.  1765.  Jief.  B.M. 
p.  192.  See  Nos.  100,  245.  [China  II,  F 3.] 

252.  ^ i|  If  ^ ti  It  « 

P’ang  hsiin  shih  ching  t’i  chu  yen  i. 

The  Book  of  Odes,  with  Comments  and  Copious  Inter- 
pretations. 4 vols.  8 chiian.  1687.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  180. 

[Chma  II,  F 5.] 


253.  iE  ^ m 
Cheng  tzii  t’ung. 

A Dictionary  arranged  according  to  the  Primitives.  The 
Preface  to  this  edition  is  in  Manchu-Chinese.  4 cases, 
23  vols.  1672.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  132  ; Kidd,  p.  4 ; L.U.  5,  2. 

[China  II,  F 6 — 9.] 

254.  ^ If  IS 

Chien  pen  shih  ching. 

The  original  text  of  the  Book  of  Odes.  4 vols.  1818. 
Ref  B.M.  p.  180.  [China  II,  F 10.] 


255.  m m 
Sheng  shu. 

A Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  By 
William  Milne,  D.D.  2 vols.  (in  Chinese).  Malacca.  1825 
Ref.  Kidd,  p.  50.  1825.  [China  II,  F 11.] 

256.  Part  of  the  “ Fonr  Books,”  containing  : 

Ta  hsiio  su  i,  1 vol. 

^ In  ^ hun  yii  k’ao  cheng,  2 vols. 

iSi  ^ Meng  tzu  k’ao  cheng,  1 vol. 

1811.  See  No.  251.  [China  II,  F 12.] 
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257.  H ® 

San  Kuo  chih. 

The  History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  of  Wei,  Shu  and 
Wu.  An  Historical  Romance.  See  II,  F 1-2.  2 cases, 

20  volumes  (second  vol.  missing).  1644.  See  II,  F 1-2. 
See  Nos.  Ill,  250.  {China  II,  F 13-14.] 

258.  0 # S 
Ssii  shu  chu. 

The  ^‘Four  Books,’'  with  Commentary.  See  Nos.  101, 
246,  &c.  {China  II,  F 15.] 


259.  a rt  li  ^ ® 

Huang  ching  chih  kung  t’u. 

Tributory  offerings  rendered  to  the  Imperial  Ch’ing 
Dynasty.  9 vols.  1751.  {China  III,  F 1.] 

260.  j1  IE 
Leng  yen  cheng  mo. 

“ The  true  meaning  of  the  Leng  yen  sutra.”  6 vols. 
Bef.  B.M.  p.  161.  {China  III,  F 2.] 


261.  li  ^ ^ 

Pu  hsiang  tzu  i. 

4 vols.  14  peen.  {China  III,  F 3.] 

262.  3SC  1^'  » 

Ku  wen  shang  shoo. 

On  the  Ancient  Text  of  the  Book  of  Historical  Documents. 
6 vols.  13  chiian.  By  Hui  Tung.  This  copy  is  a 

Japano-Chinese  publication,  being  printed  with  Japanese 
tone  marks.  It  belonged  to  M.  Titsingh,  the  Dutch  writer 
whose  autograph  it  bears,  and  is  called  by  him  So-so-Kotzu. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  90;  Kidd,  p.  7.  {China  III,  F 4.] 
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263.  l:  ^ tl  li 

Shu  ching  t’i  chu. 

The  Book  of  Historical  Documents,  with  Comments. 
4 vols.  1760.  Uef.  B.M.  114;  Kidd,  p.  7. 

[China  III,  F 5.] 

264.  ® ii  K ^ 

Hsi  ch’iao  yu  Ian  chi. 

4 vols.  14  chiian.  1790.  [ChinaWL,  F 6.] 

265.  m u m n 

Hsing  Pu  Tse  Li. 

“The  Eegulations  of  the  Board  of  Punishments.”  1680. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  34  ; Kidd,  p.  37.  [China  III,  F 7.] 

266.  ^ m ^ 

Se  chieh  ch’iian  lu. 

The  Art  of  Continence.  2 vols.  1696. 

[China  III,  F 8.] 

267.  m m ^ m m 

Shang  han  san  shu  ho  pi. 

“ A Treatise  on  Diseases  arising  from  Colds.”  In  three 
parts,  consisting  of  four  volumes.  The  title  “ Shang  Han,” 
injured  by  cold,  comprehends  all  diseases  produced  by 
checked  perspirations,  especially  fevers,  exposure  to  marsh, 
miasmata,  damp  air,  or  cold.  4 vols.  1788.  Ref.  Kidd, 
p.  41 ; Wylie,  pp.  82-3.  [China  III,  F 9.] 

268.  M ^ ^ m 

Chia  pao  ch’iian  chi. 

“ A complete  collection  of  Household  Gems.”  Being  a 
work  containing  precepts  on  personal  and  social  behaviour, 
together  with  instructions  of  a miscellaneous  nature  suited 
to  families.  4 cases,  30  vols.  1708.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  182 ; 
Kidd,  p.  23  ; L.U.  31,  5.  [China  III,  F 10—13] 
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269.  M ^ # 

Yang  ch’eng  ku  ch’ao. 

“Ancient  Records  of  tlie  City  of  Rams/’  i.e.  Canton. 
Compiled  hj  ^ ^ Ch’iu  Shih-shih.  5 vols.  8 chiian. 
1806.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  103.  [China  III,  F 14.] 

270.  m m M 

Ssu  Shu  ho  chiang. 

The  Four  Books  harmoniously  explained,  according  to  the 
Commentary  of  Chu  Hsi  ^ With  a Paraphrase.  4 vols. 
1805.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  192;  Kidd,  p.  18.  See  Nos.  101, 
245,  &c.  [China  T,  G 1.] 

271.  m m ^ m 

Ssu  Shu  ho  chiang. 

5 vols.  1730.  [China  I,  G 2.] 

272.  5i  ^ @ 

T’ung  chien  kang  mu. 

See  No.  132,  &c.  [China  I,  G 3—5.] 

273.  m # ii  m S 
Wan  shou  ch’ii  ko  yo  chang. 

Pieces  of  Music  and  Songs  sung  in  the  streets  on  Imperial 
Birthdays  (Kidd).  6 vols.  1790.  Ref  Kidd,  p.  14. 

[China  I,  G 6.] 

274.  ^ ^ m ^ m 
Ch’iu  wen  chuang  kung  chi. 

5 vols.  10  chiian.  1708.  [China  I,  G 7.] 

275.  § ^ m 
Ch’un  ch’iu  chuan  shuo. 

3 cases,  19  vols.  38  chiian.  1722. 

[Chinal,  G 8—10.] 
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276.  iE  IS  0 

T’ung  Chien  Kang  Mu. 

“ A Condensation  of  tlie  Mirror  of  History.”  By  ^ 
Chu  Hsi  and  his  disciples.  4 cases,  34  vols. 

{China  II,  G 1 — 4.] 

277.  m m m n m ^ 

Chin  ting  Shu  Ching  chuan  shuo  hui  tsuan. 

“ The  Book  of  Historical  Documents,  with  a Compilation 
and  Digest  of  Comments  and  Remarks  thereon.”  Compiled 
by  Imperial  Commission,  with  a preface  by  the  Emperor. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  113.  {China  II,  G 5-G.] 

278.  ^ Tl;  If 

Chien  pen  shih  ching. 

“ The  original  text  of  the  Book  of  Odes.”  1818.  Ref. 
B.M.  p.  180.  {China  II,  G 7.] 

279.  Ji  ^ ^ a 

K’ang  Hsi  ku  wen  ch’iian  chi. 

K’ang  Hsi’s  Complete  Collections  of  Ancient  Literature. 
3 cases,  28  vols.  1675.  {Chinall,  G 8 — lO.J 

280.  M 

Chien  pen  ch’un  ch’iu. 

" The  original  text  of  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals.” 
The  full  title  is  Chieh  tzu  yiian 

ch’ung  ting  chien  pen  ch^un  ch’iu.  The  Chieh  tzii  yiian 
edition  of  “ The  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals.”  1 790.  Ref. 
B.M.  p.  113.  [C/mm  III,  G 1.] 
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281.  M 

Tzu  Hui. 

A Dictionary  arranged  according  to  the  Primitives.  By 
^ ^ Han  T’an.  14  vols.  1705.  Be/.  B.M.  p.  72  ; Kidd, 
p.  1.  [China  III,  G 4-5.] 

282.  Ji  I®.  * 

K'ang  Hsi  Tzu  Tien. 

4 cases,  32  vols.  [Chi7ia  HI,  G 6 — 9.] 

283.  It  ^ It 

Shih  Ching  t’i  chu. 

“ The  Book  of  Odes,”  with  a body  of  comments,  including 
the  commentary  of  Chu  Hsi.  4 vols.  1687.  Bef.  B.M. 
p.  180.  [China  III,  G 12.] 


284.  ^ ^ M 
Chuan  tzii  hui. 

A Dictionary  of  the  ‘ SeaH  Character.”  This  form  of 
the  character  dates  from  about  b.c.  800.  (Kidd).  6 vols. 
1691.  Be/.  B.M.  p.  155.  [Biffin  I,  A 1.] 

285.  ^ ^ m m 

T’ien  wen  li  li. 

A complete  work  on  Astronomy.  By  ^ ^ Hsii  Fa. 
6 vols.  8 peen.  Be/.  L.U.  105,  2.  [Biffin  I,  A 2.] 

286.  m W 

Ching  shih  hsii  yen. 

“Heedful  words  addressed  to  mortal  men.”  1831. 

[Biffin  I,  A 3.] 
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287.  m M 
Ch’iung  Chou  Fu  Chih. 

A Topographical  account  of  the  City  and  Department  of 
Ch’iung  Chou^  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Hainan.  1774. 
2 cases,  16  vols.  9 chiian.  [Elgin  I,  A 4-5.] 

288.  m n 

I lin  chih  yiieh. 

A medical  work  issued  by  the  College  of  Physicians  on 
the  best  methods  of  preserving  health  during  the  year. 
2 cases,  15  vols.  (Istvol.  missing).  J\pf.  Kidd,  p.  43. 

^ [Elgin  I,  A 6-7.] 

289.  H W 111 
L6  fou  shan  chih. 

An  illustrated  Topography  of  the  Lo-fou  hill  in  the 
Province  of  Kwang-tung.  2 cases,  14  vols.  This  hill,  or 
rather  mountain— for  it  is  very  lofty  and  difficult  of  access 
— is  thickly  covered  with  Buddhist  monasteries.  Ref.  B.M. 
p.  191  ; L.U.  56,  5.  [Elgin  I,  A 8-9.] 

290.  m If  m M 

Shih  ch’ing  ya  ch’ii. 

“ Happy  Thoughts  to  promote  pleasure  and  amusement.” 

[Elgin  I,  A 10.] 

291.  M ^ 

Ling  shu  ching. 

A medical  work  which  treats  of  internal  maladies  and 
the  practice  of  Acupuncture.  It  is  not  actually  known  to 
have  appeared  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  production  of  J Wang  Ping,  in  the 
eighth  century,  but  is  probable  that  it  contains  a great  part  of 
a more  ancient  work  of  a similar  character.  6 vols.  9 chiian. 
Ref.  Kidd,  p.  40;  Wylie,  p.  78.  [Elgin  I,  A 11.] 

E 
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292.  ^ ^ ^ m 
Chu  Tzu  ch’iian  shu. 

The  complete  works  of  Chu  Hsi  ^ ^ , the  famous 
commentator  of  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  founder  of  the 
modern  school  of  Confucian  exegesis.  Compiled  under  the 
direction  of  the  Emperor  K’ang  Hsi.  4 cases,  28  vols. 
1714.  i?e/.  B.M.  p.  45;  I.O.C.  p.  49 ; L.U.  6,  1. 

[Flgin  II,  A 1—4.] 

293.  t ^ m m ^ 

Ku  wen  tz’ii  lei  tsuan. 

A classified  compendium  of  ancient  styles  of  literary 
composition.  2 cases,  14  vols.  [Elgin  II,  A 5-6.] 

294.  m iE  ± m 

Yung  Cheng  shang  yii. 

“ Imperial  Edicts.”  Issued  during  the  first  seven  years 
of  the  Emperor  Yung  Cheng  (a.d.  1723 — 36).  24  vols. 

4 cases.  1729.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  270.  [Elgin  II,  A 7 — 10] 

295.  % 

Su  wen. 

This  work,  and  the  Ling  shu  cldng  (see  ante,  No.  291),  ai*e 
considered  to  be  the  most  ancient  medical  treatises  in  China. 
The  8u  Wen  is  said  to  embody  the  results  of  certain  con- 
sultations between  the  author  of  the  Ling  shu  ching 
and  Huang  Ti,  or  the  Yellow  Emperor,  and,  as  well  as  the 
Ling  shu  ching,  to  recognise  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  real  date 
is  many  centuries  later  than  the  semi-mythological  period 
to  which  it  has  been  too  enthusiastically  assigned.  6 vols. 
9 chiian.  Ref.  Kidd,  p.  41.  [Elgin  II,  A 11.] 
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296.  ± s m ®l| 

T’ai  hsiian  pieh  hslin. 

Principles  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Universe  stated 
and  discussed,  together  with  figures  explanatory  of  the 
system.  5 vols.  1745.  lief.  B.M.  p.  251 ; Kidd,  p.  25. 

[Elgin  II,  A 12.] 

297.  ifct  ^ 111 

Wu  I shan  chih. 

A Topographical  account  of  the  Wu  1 Hills.  These  are 
the  hills  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  Fokien  province, 
whence  comes  the  celebrated  “ Bohea  ” tea,  that  word  being 
a corruption  of  “ Wu  I.^’  5 vols.  24  chiiau.  1682.  Ref. 

B.M.  p.  250.  [Elgin  II,  A 13.] 

298.  m ^ m m 

Yuan  chien  lei  ban. 

An  Encyclopaedia  of  Universal  Knowledge.  Published 
by  Imperial  authority  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
K’ang  Hsi.  A most  valuable  work,  replete  with  information 
on  all  subjects.  It  is  arranged  under  categories — Heaven, 
Earth,  Man,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Animals,  Birds,  etc.  etc. 
20  cases,  153  vols.  450  chiian.  1710.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  11  ; 
I.O.C.  p.  11  ; L.U.  137,  1 ; Wylie,  p.  150. 

[Elgin  I,  B 1 to  11,  B 10.] 

299.  W # IB 
Hsi  yang  chi. 

“ Records  of  the  Western  Ocean.”  An  account  of  mari- 
time countries  and  islands  stretching  westward  from  China. 
Illustrated  throughout.  2 cases,  20  vols.  20  chiian,  100 
hui.  1579.  Ref,  B.M.  p.  143;  Kidd,  p.  8 ; Wylie,  p.  163  ; 
L.U.  73,  5.  II,  B 11-12.] 
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300.  ^ la 
Sou  shen  chi. 

“ Handbook  of  Mythology.^’  By  ^ ^ Kan  Pao  of  the 
Chin  dynasty.  See  No.  410.  Eef.  B.M.  p.  94. 

[Elgin  II,  B 13.] 

301.  n n 

T’iao  li  yd  pien. 

A general  compilation  of  laws  and  regulations,  imperial 
declarations,  ordinances,  instructions,  &c.  Fifty-four  pages 
are  missing  from  1st  vol.,  so  that  the  date  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  it  must  be  cibra  1830.  8 cases,  81  vols.  Ref. 

B.M.pp.  33-4;  Kidd,  p.  38.  [Elgin  I,  C 1 — 8.] 

302.  'li  m A ^ 

Hsing  li  ta  ch’iian. 

A complete  work  on  Mental  Philosophy.  A compilation 
of  the  works  of  many  scholars,  with  a preface  by  the  Emperor 
Yung  L6  (1403 — 1425).  The  present  copy  is  wanting  the 
preface  and  introduction.  2 cases,  20  vols.  70  chiian.  1597. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  80  ; L.U.  89,  5 ; Kidd,  p.  27  ; Wylie,  p.  69. 

[Elgin  I,  C 9-10.] 

303.  0 # A ft  ^ 

Ssii  shu  jen  wu  pei  k’ao. 

An  examination  of  the  men  and  things  mentioned  in  the 
“ Four  Books.”  By  Hsieh  Ying-ch’i,  with  notes. 

Ref.  B.M.  p.  172.  ' [Elgin  I,  C 11.] 

304.  ^ m H # 

Ch’ien  ch’6  lei  shu. 

“An  Encyclopaedia.”  By  iz  Ch’en  -len-hsi.  Wylie 
says  the  11th  and  14th  books  were  suppressed  as  having 
used  an  unguarded  freedom  of  language  respecting  the 
Manchus.  8 cases,  60  vols.  120  chiian.  1632.  Ref. 
Wylie,  p.  150;  B.M.  p.  26  ; I.O.C.  p.  10. 

[Elgin  II,  C 1—8.] 
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305.  f#  i M 
Hai  kuo  t’u  chih. 

“A  History  of  Foreign  Countries/’  Compiled  by  ^ 
Wei  Yiian,  from  materials  collected  by  the  famous  Com- 
missioner Lin  and  himself.  2 cases.  60  chiian.  1849.  Ref. 
B.M.  p.  241.  [Elgin  II,  C 9-10.] 

306.  m W.  M ^ 

I li  chang  chii. 

The  Decorum  Ritual  explained  sentence  by  sentence. 

[Elgin  II,  C 11.] 

307.  ^ m ± ^ ^ m 

Yi  Ching  ta  ch’tian  hui  chieh. 

“ The  Book  of  Changes,  with  explanatory  comments  by 
Chu  Hsi,  and  others.”  Translated  by  Dr.  Legge,  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xvi.  Into  Latin,  by  J.  Mohl,  S.J., 
Stuttgart,  1834.  Ref  B.M.  p.  262  ; I.O.C.  p.  15. 

[Elgin  II,  C 12.] 

308.  ^ 51  iE 

Ku  wen  ya  cheng. 

“ Elegant  Extracts  from  Ancient  Literature.”  Compiled 
by  it  it  Ts’ai  Shih-yiian.  2 cases,  8 vols.  14  chiian. 
Nanking,  1777.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  207.  [Elgin  I,  D 1-2.] 

309.  m n ^ 

Kuang  p6  wu  chih. 

“ An  Encyclopsedia.”  A book  of  reference  on  every- 
thing that  exists  between  heaven  and  earth.  3 cases, 
22  vols.  (1st  volume  missing).  1761.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  222  ; 
Wylie,  p.  150;  Kidd,  p.  16;  L.U.  47,  5. 

[Elgin  I,  D 3—5.] 
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310.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Chen  chin  p6  ts’ui  ta  ch’eng. 

This  Japanese  work,  with  its  title,  pronounced  Sin  hio  pa 
tsi  tajsi,  is  a translation  from  the  Chinese,  which  is  “A  com- 
plete account  of  the  chief  features  of  Acupuncture  and 
Cautery,^’  By  K Yang  Chin-hsien.  Eef.  Kidd,  p.  42  ; 

B.M.  p.  254.  ^ [Elgin  I,  D 6.] 

311.  m ^ ^ 

Chen  chin  chii  ying. 

This,  like  the  preceding,,  is  a Chinese  book  printed  in 
Japan.  It  has  the  Japanese  tone-marks.  Inside  is  written 
“ Siugio  Siuge  ” (the  Japanese  title).  “ Instructions  in 
Acupuncture  and  Cautery.”  8 vols.  8 chiian.  1546. 

[Elgin  I,  D 7.] 


312.  - 
Yi  t’ung  chih. 

“A  Geography  of  the  Empire.”  Compiled  by  an  Imperial 
Commission.  4 cases,  30  vols.  Eef.  B.M.  p.  123 ; L.U. 
131,  3.  See  No.  226.  [Elgin  I,  D 8—11.] 

313.  ^ ]Ejc 

Lun  yii  i su. 

“ The  Confucian  Analects.”  Translated  under  this  title 
by  Dr.  Legge  in  vol.  i of  The  Chinese  Classics.  Printed 
in  Japan,  with  the  tone-marks.  This  cop}'  belonged  to 
Titsingh,  who  calls  it  “ Kongo  Lukan  Gisio.”  There  is  a 
memorandum  of  his  in  the  book.  5 vols.  Eef.  B.M.  p.  193. 

[Elgin  I,  D 12.] 

314.  m m ^ m ^ m 

Shang  han  san  shu  ho  pi. 

“ A Treatise  on  Diseases  arising  from  Colds.”  Eef.  Kidd, 
p.  41  ; Wylie,  pp.  82-3.  See  No.  267.  [Elgin  1,  D 13.] 
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315  ife  * 

oxi;.  ® g.  pB 

Shu  hua  p’u. 

6 cases,  4S  vols.  100  cliiiau.  1710.  \Elginll,  D 1 — 6.] 

316.  ^ M ^ 

Fen  lei  tzu  chin. 

A Classified  Lexicon  of  Elegant  Expressions.  Compiled 
by  Imperial  Commissiou.  8 cases,  64  vols.  1722.  Ref. 
B.M.  p.  15. 

[Elgin  II,  D 7 — 11,  also  comprising  II,  E 11  — 13.] 

317.  It  m u 

Nan  hai  hsien  chih. 

A Topogi'aphical  account  of  the  district  of  Nan-hai,  in 
the  department  of  Kuang-chou  Eu.  2 cases,  20  chiian. 
1741.  Ref.  Biot.  p.  132;  Kidd,  p.  10. 

[Elgi)i  I,  E 1-2.] 

318.  ^ fjT  ® t 

Tu  ming  so  t’u  hui. 

In  Japanese  called  “ To  mei  syo  to  kwai.”  A Japanese 
illustrated  work,  being  a collection  of  views  in  the  capital. 

[Elgin  1,  E 3.] 

319.  ^ pit  ^ PI 

Sheng  yii  kuang  hsiin. 

“ The  Sacred  Edict  ” of  the  Emperor  K’ang  Hsi.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  W.  Milne  under  this  title.  London, 
1817 ; 2nd  edition,  Shaug  Hai,  1870.  The  Amplification, 
or  first  portion,  has  been  translated  into  French  by  Piry, 
and  published  with  the  Chinese  text.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  94 ; 
L.U.  85,  2;  Wylie,  p.  71 ; Mollendorff,  p.  27. 

[Elgin  I,  E 4.] 

320.  H tT  ffl  ^ 

San  ts’ai  t’u  hui. 

“An  Encyclopsedia.”  Vols  3,  8,9,  and  12  only.  Ref.  L.U. 
72,  3.  [Elgin  I,  E 5.] 
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321.  ± ^ m % 

T’ai  p’ing  yii  Ian. 

1807.  [Elgin  1,  E 6,  to  II,  E 4.] 

322.  it 
Yun  fu  shih  i. 

“ A Supplement  to  the  P’ei  wen  yiin  faP  The  latter 
is  the  great  Concordance  of  all  literature,  arranged  according 
to  the  rhymes,  4 cases,  24  vols.  Ref.  B.M,  p.  230  ; Kidd, 
p.  2.  [Elgin  II,  E 5 — 8.] 

323.  ^ tl  It 

Ch’un  chTu  t’i  chu. 

‘^The  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals.”  4 vols.  4 chiian. 
1711,  Being  the  annals  of  the  State  of  Lu  from  b.c.  722 
to  B.c.  484.  Said  to  have  been  compiled  by  Confucius. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Legge,  vol.  v of  The  Chinese  Classics. 
See  No.  275.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  112.  [Elgin  II,  E 9.] 

324.  “ + - ^ 

Erh  shih  erh  shih. 

“The  Twenty-two  Histories.”  (1)  32 — 40;  (2)  71 — 
80;  (3)  81—88;  (4)  89—97;  (5)  98—107;  (6)  108— 
117;  (7)  112—142;  (8)  125—130;  (9)131—134;  (10)  135 
-142;  (11)  143—150;  (12)  151—159;  (13)  160—164. 
Continued  in  next  shelf.  [Elgin  I,  F 1 — 13.] 

325.  r + n ^ 

Erh  shih  erh  shih. 

“ The  Twenty-two  Histories”  (couffjiwecZ).  (1)  165 — 171; 
(2)  172—179;  (3)  180—187;  (4)  188—194;  (5)  195— 
202;  (6)  203—210;  (7)  211—218;  (8)  219—227;  (9)  228 
—234;  (10)  235—242;  (11)  243—2.50;  (12)  251—262  ; 
(13)  263—272  ; (14)  273—283.  II,  F 1— 14.J 
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326.  z:  + n * 

Erh  shih  erh  shih. 

“ The  Twenty-two  Histories  ” [continued).  (1)  284 — 295; 
(2)  296—307;  (3)  308—317  ; (4)  318—322;  (5)  323— 
329  ; (6)  330— 3S6.  [Elcjin  I,  G 1—6.] 

327.  m M m 

Yiian  chien  lei  han. 

“An  Encyclopfedia.”  See  No.  298.  Arranged  according 
to  subjects.  Compiled  by  an  Imperial  Commission:  (7)8 — 
14;  (8)  15—21;  (9)  22-28;  (10)  65—71;  (11)  72—78 
(continued).  Ref.  B.  M.  p.  11.  [Elgin  I,  G 7 — 11.] 

328.  m m m m 

Yuan  chien  lei  han. 

Coutimiation  of  above  : (1)  79 — 85;  (2)  86 — 92. 

Elgin  II,  G 1-2.] 

329.  m iS  HI 

Ching  shih  wen  pien. 

(3)  14—24;  (4)  29—36;  (5)  37—43;  (6)  44—50; 

(7)  51—57;  (8)  58—65;  (9)  66—73.  [Elgin  11,  G 3— 9.] 

330.  + ^ ^ ® 

Shih  tzu  ch’tian  shu. 

“ The  complete  works  of  the  Ten  Philosophers  of  Taoism.’’ 
Imperfect,  Containing  only  2 cases,  vols,  15 — 22  ; 23 — 30 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  88.  [Elgin  II,  G 10-11.] 

331.  lu  iS  fjf  0 ^ 

Ta  ho  ming  so  t’u  hui. 

A Japanese-Chinese  work,  largely  illustrated.  The 
drawings  are  very  good.  6 vols.  (tirst  vol.  missing). 

[Elgin  11,  G 12.] 

332.  ^ -X  sE  & 

Tseng  wen  cheng  kung. 

“An  Encyclopgedia  of  Literature.”  114  vols. 

[Macartney  I,  II.] 
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333.  ^ ^ If 

Kuang  ch’iin  fang  p’u. 

An  enlarged  edition  of  the  '‘Herbarium.”  See  Nos.  178, 
417.  6 vols.  100  chiian.  1709.  [^Macartney  III,  1 — 6.] 

334.  HI  m m 
Yii  chiao  li. 

“The  Romance  of  The  Two  Cousins.”  See  No.  45.  4 chiian, 
20  chapters.  Printed  on  back  is,  Te  san  Tsae  Ttsze  shoo,  or 
“Third  class  work  of  Genius,”  ^ H 'A'  ^ in  reference 
to  the  fanciful  classification  under  which  Chinese  novels 
have  been  ranged.  [Macartney  III,  7.] 

335.  ?JC 

Shui  hu  chuan. 

® ^ Shih  Nai-ngan.  See  No.  106.  1734.  Ref. 
B.M.  p.  181.  [Macartney  III,  8-9.] 

336.  zr.  ^ 

San  kuo  chih. 

2 cases,  20  vols.  60  chiian.  1816.  See  No.  110.  Printed 
on  back  is,  Te  yih  Tsae  Tsze  shoo,  or  “ First  class  work 
of  Genius.”  See  No.  334.  [Macartney  III,  10-ll.j 

337.  m li 

Ta  Hsiio.  Chung  Yung.* 

The  “ Great  Learning”  and  “Doctrine  ^of  the  Mean.” 
The  former,  or  part  of  it,  is  attributed  to  Confucius ; the 
latter,  to  Tzii  Ssu,  grandson  of  Confucius. 

[Macartney  III,  12.] 


* Translated  bv  G.  Pautbier.  French,  with  Latin  version  and  Chinese 
text.  Paris,  1837.  8vo.  Also  by  Cibot  in  Mem.  Cone,  les  Chinois,  i. 
pp.  436 — 459.  1776.  Also  by  Dr.  Leggo,  vol.  i.  of  I'he  Chviese  Classics. 
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338.  ^ ^ ^ M 

The  Yi  Ching,  Shu  Ching  and  Shih  King. 

For  the  Yi  Ching,  see  No.  307.  Translations  of  the 
Shu  Ching  or  “ Book  of  History,”  and  the  Shih  Ching  or 
“ Book  of  Poetry,”  form  vols.  iii  and  iv  of  Legge’s 
Chinese  Classics,  [Macartney  III,  13.] 

339. 

“ Bible  Lessons.”  Being  the  Scripture  Lessons  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  1832. 

[Macartney  111,14.] 

340.  Yiian  jen  pi  chung. 

[Macartney  IV,  1 — 6.] 

341.  a m 

Ching  te  chen. 

[Macartney  IV,  7.] 

342.  ^ M 

K’ang  Hsi  Tzu  Tien. 

“ K^ang  Hsi’s  Dictionary.”  The  standard  lexicon  of  the 
Chinese  language.  Arranged  (1)  under  214  radicals,  or 
classifying  keys,  and  (2)  in  groups  according  to  the 
number  of  additional  strokes  of  which  each  character  is 
composed.  Compiled  by  the  orders  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  Emperor  K’ang  Hsi.  6 vols.  in  12  parts.  171G. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  94;  I.O.C.  p.  6 ; L.U.  30, 1.  See  No.  282. 

[Macartney  IV,  8 — 13.] 

343.  iP  ^ ^ ^ 

Yii  tsuan  i tsung  chin  chien. 

“ The  Golden  Mirror  of  Medicine.”  A Collection  of 
Medical  Works,  consisting  of  the  Shan  han  lun,  and  Chin 
kuei  yao  liieh,  by  Chang  Chi.  Prescriptions  of  celebrated 
Physicians,  Rules  regarding  the  Pulse,  &c.  1740.  Ref. 

B.M.  243;  L.U.  135,  4.  [Macartney  Y , 2 — 6.] 
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344.  jjil  la  II  ^ 

Li  chi  tu  pen. 

“ The  Original  Text  of  the  Book  of  Kites/’  6 chiian. 
(?)  1790.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  121.  Translated  by  Dr.  Legge, 
vols.  xxvii  and  xxviii  of  The  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  East. 

[Macartney  V,  7.] 

345. 

“Buddhist  Tracts.”  [Macartney  V,  8.] 

346.  M m m If  m 

She  ying  lou  shih  hua. 

1851.  Printed  at  Foochow.  [Macartney  Y,  9.] 

347.  ^ 

Ch’a  Ching. 

“ A Treatise  on  the  Tea  Plant.”  1735.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  146. 

[Macartney  Y,  10.] 

348.  B 5c  0 m 
Yuan  t’ien  t’u  shuo. 

“ A Treatise  on  Astronomy.”  By  ^ Le  Ming-ch’e, 

Taoist  Priest,  with  Illustrations.  1819.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  128  ; 
L.U.  137,  3.  [Macartney  V,  11.] 


349. 

Herschel’s  outlines  of  Astronomy,  translated  into  Chinese, 
by  A.  Wylie.  [Macartney  Y,  12.] 


350.  m m 
Shen  lou  chih. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Sea  Serpent.”  4 vols.  See  No.  59. 

[Pottinger,  A 1.] 
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351.  ^ ^ ^ 

Fen  yiin  ts’6  yao. 

An  abridged  Pliraseological  Guide,  arranged  according  to 
the  Rhymes.  By  ^ Yii  Hsiio-pu.  Bef.  B.M.  p.  265. 

[Pottinger,  A 2.] 

352.  % ^ m m 

Wen  chang  yu  hsi. 

“ Rambles  in  Polite  Literature.”  Compiled  by  |l[j 

Mill  Lien-hsien.  4 vols.  8 chiian.  1803.  i?^.  B.M.  p.  156; 
L.U.  122,  3 ; Kidd,  p.  28.  [Puttinger,  A 3.] 

353.  X Tc  If 

T’ien  hua  ch’eng  p’i  p’ing. 

A Novel.  [Pottinger,  A 4.] 

354.  0:  M K m 1^- 

Chiang  hu  ch'ih  tu  fen  yiin  ts’6  yao  ho  chi. 

See  No.  383.  1803.  Bef.  B.M.  p.  265;  Kidd,  p.  1; 

Ij.U.  33,  1.  [Pottinger,  A 5.] 

355.  E %n  li 

Yii  ch’u  hsii  chih. 

5 vols.  10  chiian.  1802.  [Pottinger,  A 6.] 

356.  if  it 
Hao  ch’iu  chuan. 

“ The  Fortunate  Union.”  A copy  annotated  and  stopped 
•with  red.  See  Nos.  118,  126.  4 chiian.  1787.  J?e/.  B.M. 

p.  103.  [Pottinger,  A 7.] 

357.  ?L  ^ ^ U li 

K’ung  tzu  chia  yii  yiian  chu. 

“ The  Family  sayings  of  Confucius.”  Edited,  -with  a Com- 
mentary, by  J Wang  Su.  2 vols.  4 chiian.  1805. 
See  No.  167.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  229.  [Pottinger,  A 8.] 
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358.  + “ M 
Shih  erh  lou. 

6 vols.  1658,  [Pottinger,  A 9.] 

359.  ^ ^ M 

Tu  sheng  kung  ngao, 

“ Collection  of  Criminal  Cases.”  3 vols. 

[Pottinger,  A 10.] 

360.  m m 

Hua  t’u  yiian. 

“ A Treatise  on  Painting  and  Drawing.”  Illustrated. 
4 vols.  [Pottinger,  All.] 

361.  IB 
Tung  pe  yu  chi. 

“ Narratives  of  Travels  in  the  West  and  North.”  Two 
volumes  are  given  to  each,  and  every  page  has  an  illus- 
tration. 4 vols.  [Pottinger,  A 12.] 

362.  If  ^ A PI 
Shih  fa  ju  men. 

“ Elements  of  Poetical  Composition.”  [Pottinger,  A 13.] 

363.  n ^ m ^ u 

Ch’ung  ting  chui  p6  ch’iu  hsin  chi  ho  pien. 

New  edition  of  a well-known  Collection  of  Plays.  See 
No.  157.  6 cases,  48  vols.  [Pottinger,  B 1 — 4.] 

364.  m ^ ^ 

Tu  shih  lun  liio. 

“ On  the  Study  of  History.”  [Pottinger,  B 5.] 


6 vols. 


365.  m m II 
Fa  yii  chin  nang. 


[Pottinger,  B 6.] 
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366.  W la  ® 

Hsi  hsiang  ch’ii. 

The  Play  of  the  “ Western  Chamber.”  3 vols.  (first 
vol.  missing).  Ref.  B.M.  p.  169.  \_Pottinger,  B 7.] 

367.  W la  flil 
Hsi  hsiang  ch’ii. 

The  Play  of  the  “ Western  Chaml)er.”  6 vols. 

IPotfinger,  B 8.] 

368.  X m 

T’ien  hua  tsang. 

4 chiian.  20  hui.  [PoUinyer,  B 9.] 

369.  ffi  i%  1- 
Ling  hun  p’ien. 

“An  Essay  on  the  Nature,  Immortality,  Value  and 
Destiny  of  the  Human  Soul.’’  By  Dr.  Wm.  Milne,  late  of 
Malacca.  Presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  18  April,  1826. 
2 vols.  1825.  Re/.  B.M.  p.  166.  [Pottinger,  B 10.] 

370.  u m m 

Hung  lou  meng. 

“ The  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber.”  2 cases,  20  vols. 

For  brief  notice,  see  No.  388.  [Pottinger,  C 1-2.] 

371.  M ^ 91  ^ M 

T’ang  p’ing  kuei  ch’iian  chuan. 

“The  Story  of  the  Pacification  of  the  Demons.”  A 
Romance  of  the  TWg  Dynasty  (a.d.  618 — 905).  2 vols. 

Ref.  B.M.  p.  118.  [Pottinger,  C 3.] 


372.  + ft 
Shih  tsung  ch’ti. 

^ Weng.  10  vols.  (1st  vol.  missing).  See 
No.  69.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  133  ; L.U.  55,  2.  [Pottinger,  C 4.] 
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373.  H 1 
San  kuo  chih. 

“ The  History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.’^  2 cases,  20  vols. 

[Pottinger,  C 6-6.] 

374.  m m m m 

Kuang  shan  hui  ban. 

“ Moral  Virtues  Extended.”  A Collection  of  Treatises 
on  Various  Subjects  in  Moral  Philosophy.  Published  by 
Imperial  Authority.  2 vols.  \^Pottinger,  C 7.] 

375.  £ m 
San  kuo  chih. 

The  History  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.”  An  Historical 
Romance.  2 cases,  20  vols.  See  Nos.  110,  250,  257. 

[Pottinger,  D 1-2.] 

376.  if  It  t * r ^ 

Hsin  tseng  tzu  chih  hsin  shu  erh  chi. 

A work  on  Political  Economy,  embracing  a variety  of 
topics  pertaining  to  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  well-being  of  its  subjects.  10  vols.  Ref.  Kidd,  p.  28. 

[Pottinger,  D 3.] 

377.  m m m m 

Ti  li  pei  k’ao. 

“The  Student’s  Manual  of  Geography,”  translated  into 
Chinese.  [Pottinger,  D 4.] 

378.  m m 

Feng  shen  yen  i. 

A tale  regarding  the  adventures  of  Wu  Wang,  the  founder 
of  the  Chou  Dynasty,  in  his  contest  with  Chou  Wang,  the 
last  of  the  House  of  Shang.  2 cases,  20  vols.  Ref.  B.  M. 
p.  55;  L.U.  17,  4.  See  No.  44.  [Pottinger,  D 5-6.] 
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379.  If  ^ 

Ch’ing  shih. 

^‘History  of  the  Loves  of  Celebrities.”  By  ^ Chan 
Chan.  12vols.  1806.  i?p/.  B.M.  p.  22 ; L.U.  116, 1.  See 
No.  42.  [Pottinger,  E 1.] 

380.  m wt  ^ 

Hou  shuo  ling. 

The  Supplementary  Shuo  ling.  This  latter  work  (see  No. 
90)  is  an  Account  of  Embassies  from  foreign  countries.  The 
Hou  Shuo  ling  is  a later  work  on  the  same  subject. 
1 case,  8 vols.  [Pottinger,  E 2.] 

381.  7K  m 
Shui  hu  chuan. 

An  Historical  Novel  called,  “ The  Story  of  the  River 
Banks.”  Imperfect.  Onlyvols.il — 20.  20  chiian,  38 — 75. 
1734.  See,  for  complete  copies.  Nos.  106,  120,  151.  He/. 
B.M.  p.  181 ; Kidd,  p.  13  ; L.U.  86,  5. 

[Pottinge7’,  E 3.] 

382.  ‘M  m ^ B 

Tung  chou  lieh  kuo  ch’iian  chih. 

A History  embracing  the  period  from  the  Eastern  Cbou 
dynasty  to  the  commencement  of  the  Ch’in  dynasty,  800  to 
221  B.c.  Imperfect.  Only  vols.  13 — 24.  B.M.  p.  207; 

L.U.  118,  5.  [Pottinger,  E 4.] 

383.  a K Hfl  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Chiang  hu  ch’ih  tu  fen  yiin  ts’o  yao  ho  chi. 

A Letter  Writer  for  Travellers,  and  abridged  Phraseo- 
logical Guide,  arranged  under  the  Rhymes.  4 vols.  1798. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  265;  Kidd,  p.  1;  L.U.  33,  1. 

[Pottinger,  E 5.] 

384.  a ^ ^ 

Liao  chai  chih  i. 

2 cases,  16  vols.  1765.  See  No.  40. 

[Pottinger,  E 6-7.] 
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385.  M M 
Kuang  chou  fu  chih. 

A Topography  of  Kuang-chou  Fu  (Canton).  12  vols.  (9th 
vol.  missing).  European  binding.  \_Pottinger,  F 1 — 12.] 

386.  M E ^ 

Shuang  feng  ch’i. 

“ The  Wonderful  Story  of  the  Two  Phoenixes.”  An 
Historical  Romance  founded  upon  events  which  occurred 
during  the  Han  Dynasty.  7 vols.  80  hui,  1813.  Bef.  B.M. 
p.  184;  L.U.  86,  4.  See  No.  54.  [^Pottinger,  F 13.] 


387.  u m n 

T'ao  wu  hsien  p’ing. 

“ The  Leisure  Notes  of  a Fool.”  1 case,  10  vols.  50 
clhian.  GiVea  1800.  Re/.  B.M.  Cat.  p.  201  ; Kidd,  p.  55. 

[Staunton  I,  A 1.] 

388.  ifl  m ^ 

Hung  Lou  Meng. 

Commonly  known  as  “ The  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber.” 
But  “ Red  Chamber  ” is  used  figuratively  in  the  sense  of 
wealth  and  power,  the  work  itself  being  a novel,  on  the 
grandest  possible  scale,  dealing  with  the  failing  fortunes 
of  a once  wealthy  and  once  powerful  family.  It  extends  to 
120  chapters,  filling  24  vols.  8vo.  of  about  120  pages  to 
each.  In  the  course  of  the  story  more  than  400  characters 
are  introduced,  and  these  are  delineated  with  such  masterly 
skill  that  even  this  immense  number  scarcely  creates  any 
confusion  in  the  reader’s  mind.  For  an  epitome  of  the 
story,  w'hich  abounds  both  in  humour  and  in  pathos,  see 
Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
for  1885,  p.  1.  The  story  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
^ Ts’ao  Hsiieh-ch’in,  early  in  the  present  dynasty ; 
and  in  consequence  of  certain  alleged  sneers  at  the  Manchus 
was  placed  in  the  Index  Expiurgatorius.  But  it  is  now  sold 
and  read  freely  all  over  the  empire.  24  vols.  2 cases, 
120  sections.  Early  in  the  19th  century.  Ref.  Wylie, 
p.  162;  B.M.  Cat.  p.  209  ; Kidd,  p.  51 ; L.U.  23,  5. 

[Staunton  I,  A 2-3.] 
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389.  ifi  m m m 
Hung  lou  fu  meng. 

“ The  Second  Dream  of  the  Rod  Chamber.”  By  ^ 

Shao  Hai-shih.  The  details  will  be  found  in  preceding 
entry.  3 cases,  31  vols.  100  chiian.  1800.  Bef.  B.M.  Cat. 
p.  325  ; L.U.  25,  5.  [Staunio?i  I,  A 4 — 6] 

390.  7^  ^ ^ m M 

Liu  pu  ch’u  fen  tse  li. 

The  Rules  of  the  “ Six  Boards,”  in  Peking,  in  reference 
to  the  censure  or  punishment  of  officials.  These  are 
the  Boards  of  Appointments,  Revenue,  Ceremonies,  Army, 
Punishments,  and  Public  Works.  36  vols.  4 cases  (1  missing) 
1809.  [Chia  Ch’ing,  13th  year.]  Ref.  Not  in  Wylie  or 
B.M.  Cat.;  Meyer,  p.  326.  [Staunton  I,  A 7 — 10.] 

391.  M f# 

Man  Han  ming  ch’en  chuan. 

‘‘The  Lives  of  Illustrious  Statesmen,  Manchu  and 
Chinese.”  48  chiian  are  taken  up  by  the  former  and  32  by 
the  latter.  The  work  was  published  during  the  Ch’ien 
Lung  period  (1736 — 96)  by  Imperial  authority.  10  cases, 
80  chiian.  Circa  1750.  [Staxinton  II,  A 1 — 10.] 

392.  ^ jri 

Suan  fa  t’ung  tsung. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368 — 1628). 

Ch’eng  Ta-wei  composed  this  work,  the  main  object 
of  which  is  to  elucidate  the  principle  of  the  Abacus  in  its 
application  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  It  gives  a general 
detail  of  the  formulae  of  the  Chiu  Chang  j\^  ^ (see  Mayer’s 
Chinese  Reader’s  Manual,  p.  340,  number  262),  but  there  is 
little  originality,  and  the  style  of  composition  is  rugged  and 
prolix  in  the  extreme.  The  work  is  edited  by  ^ 

Wu  Chi-shou.  6 vols.  12  chapters.  1593.  Ref.  B.M.  Cat. 
pp.  39  and  246;  Wylie,  p.  95;  L.U.  92,  2. 

[Staunton  II,  All.] 
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393.  ^ m m 

Chin  shih  yin  yiian. 

The  celestially-brought-about  union  of  Chin  and  Shih. 
20  chapters.  1794.  See  Nos.  8,  114.  Ref.  L.U.  38,  5.  . 

[^Staunton  II,  A 12.] 

394.  iii  le  ^ ^ n m fT  M IS 

Li  Chi.  Chieh  tzu  yiian  ch’ung  ting  chien 
pen  Li  Chi. 

The  Chieh  tzii  yiian  edition  of  the  “ Book  of  Rites,”  with 
a collection  of  comments  compiled  by  ^ Ch’en  Hao, 
edited  by  ^ Li  Shih.  10  vols.  Nanking,  1790.  8 vols. 

Ref.  B.M.  Cat.  p.  121 ; I.O.C.  No.  23. 

\_8taunton  I,  B 1.] 

395.  l£  ific 
Chou  li  chu  su. 

The  Chou  Ritual.  On  the  first  page  it  is  called  the  Chon 
Li  chi  i or,  ‘‘A  Concordance  of  the  Chou  Ritual.” 

6 vols.  and  12  chiian.  1796.  Ref.  Douglas,  p.  50  ; 2 other 
editions,  not  this  one,  I.O.C.  No  21 ; L.U.  6,  5. 

[Staunton  I,  B 2.] 

396.  m 1%  m 

T’ang  lii  su  i. 

‘‘The  Laws  of  the  T^ang  dynasty  (a.d.  618 — 905) 
explained.”  The  work  commences  on  the  4th  year  of  the 
Yung  Hui  period  of  the  Emperor  Kao  Tsu  (654). 

16  MS.  vols.  30  chiian.  2 cases.  [Staunton  I,  B 3-4.] 

397.  & m 
Tso  hsiu. 

[Staunton  I,  B 5.] 

398.  m U m IS 

Wu  yuan  hsien  chih. 

A statistical  and  general  account  of  the  district  town  of 
Wu-yiian,  the  name  of  the  department  and  town  of  the 
3rd  order  in  Hui-chou  Fu  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan. 
2 cases,  14  vols.  Ref.  Biot.  Diet,  des  Villes,  p.  150. 

[Staunton  I,  B 6-7.] 
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399.  ± it  W M 
Ta  Ch’ing  lu  li. 

The  fundamental  statutes  and  subordinate  laws  of  tlie 
Ch’ing  dynasty.  20  volumes^  complete.  1810.  Translated 
by  Sir  G.  Staunton.  i?e/.  B.M.  p.  218;  I.O.O.p.  58;  Kidd, 
p.  37;  E.A.S.,  Staunton  I,  B 7-8;  Wylie,  p.  57. 

[^Staunton  I,  B 8-9.] 

400.  m at  M 

I Li  chang  chii. 

“ The  Decorum  Ritual  explained,  sentence  by  sentence.” 
4 vols.  1798.  Ref.  B.M.  59;  I.O.C.  p.  19;  Wylie,  p.  5. 

\_Staunto7i  I,  B 10.] 


401.  ^ ^ 

Yi  Ching. 

“ The  Book  of  Changes.”  Full  title  is,  ^ fS  ^ 

"The  Book  of  Changes,  with  explanatory  comments.”  By 
Chu  Hsi,  Chu  Fung-lin,  and  others.  Compiled  by  Lai  Mu- 
chen.  The  Tsung-tao-t’ang  edition,  4 chiian.  1681.  See 
No.  307.  Ref.  B.M.  262  ; I.O.C.  p.  15  ; Kidd,  p.  25  ; Wylie 
p.  1.  [_StaH7lt07l  II,  B 1.] 

402.  m ^ m 

Ts’ao  tzu  hui. 

A Dictionary  or  collection  of  the  cursive  forms,  or 
“ Grass  characters.”  By  ^ Shih  Liang.  It  consists  of 
facsimile  copies  of  the  handwriting  of  great  poets  and 
others  celebrated  in  Chinese  literary  history.  The  characters 
are  arranged  under  the  radicals.  No  meanings  are  given, 
but  the  names  of  the  writers,  whose  autographs  are  repre- 
sented, are  printed  in  the  margin.  In  6 vols.  1786.  Ref. 
I.O.C.  p.  4 ; L.U.  Ill,  2.  [Staunton  II,  B 2.] 
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403.  ^ 

Yi  Ching. 

“ The  Book  of  Changes.”  See  Staunton  II,  C 1,  and 
No.  307,  for  account  and  references.  2 vols.  4 chiian.  1818. 

{^Staunton  II,  B 3.] 


404.  ^ 

Hsiao  hsilo. 

“ Learning  for  the  Young”  4 vols.  See  No.  129.  Ref. 
B.M.  p.  46;  Wylie,  p.  68.  \^Staunton  II,  B 4.] 

405.  m m ^ m 

Hsieh  slieng  p’in  tzii  chien. 

A Phonetic  Dictionary,  compiled  by  M M ^ 
sheng.  There  are  in  all  96  leading  characters,  the  vocables 
under  which  amount  to  1500,  embracing  more  than  60,000 
characters.  7 vols.  1677.  Ref  B.M.  266. 

[Sfaunion  II,  B 5.] 

406.  m m m 

Ch’ien  ch’ou  chi. 

“ Essays  to  Dispel  Grief.”  A series  of  articles  which,  the 
author  considers  calculated  to  dispel  melancholy.  Compiled 
by  Chang  Kuei-sheng,  edited  by  Tii  Sao  and  Ku  Yu- 
hsiao.  6 vols.  12  chiian.  (?)  1830.  Ref  B.M.  p.  13. 

[Staunton  II,  B 6.] 

407.  ^ ^ m JE  m 
Wen  Kung  chia  li  cheng  heng. 

“ On  Domestic  Ceremonies,”  by  Wen  Kung.  Chu  Hsi’s 
“ Family  ceremonies.”  Corrected,  adjusted  and  edited  by  ^ 
^ P’eug  Pin.  4 vols.  8 chiian.  1762.  Ref.  L.U.  123,  1. 

[Staunton  II,  B 7.] 
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408.  IfH  ^ 

Chao  ming  wen  hsiian. 

“ A collection  of  elegant  extracts  from  polite  literature.” 
Compiled  by  Prince  Hsiao  Tung,  of  the  Liang  dynasty. 
(a.u.  607 — 557).  With  a commentary  by  Li  Shan,  edited 
by  Yeh  Shu-fan.  Only  contains  8 vols.  aud  26  chiian.  16  vols. 
60  chiian.  1771.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  169;  L.U.  124—1. 

\_Staunton  II,  B 8 ] 

409.  m m m 

Ch’u  tz’u  chi  chu. 

“ The  Elegies  of  Ch’u,”  with  a commentary  by  Chu  Ilsi. 
Ch’ii  Yiian,  of  the  4th  century,  b.c.  4 vols.  17 
chiian.  Ref.  B.M.  102;  Wylie,  pp.  181-2. 

\_Staunton  II,  B 9.] 

410.  fA  n ia 

Sou  shen  chi. 

“ Handbook  of  Mythology,”  edited  by  Yang  Kuang-lieh 
M • The  original  work  was  by  Kan  Pao,  who  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century.  It  was  in  30  vols. 
Schiian.  1750.  See  No.  300.  ife/.  Wylie,  “ Notes;”  B.M. 
Cat.  p.  94.  [Staunton  II,  B II.] 

411.  m m 

Erh  ya. 

“ The  Literary  Expositor.”  Commented  on  by  Kb  Po. 
This  is  an  illustrated  dictionary  of  terms  used  in  the  classical 
and  other  writings  of  the  Confucian  period,  and  is  of  great 
importance  in  elucidating  the  meaning  of  words.  It  is 
divided  into  19  sections,  each  of  which  treats  of  a separate 
class  of  subjects.  The  authorship  is  attributed  toTzu  Hsia. 
4 vols.  1803.  Copies  of  this  work  (large  4to)  were  formerly 
very  valuable.  But  reproductions  by  the  photo-lithographic 
process  (8vo)  are  now  sold  at  a cheap  rate  in  Shanghai. 
Ne/.  Wylie,  p.  7 ; B.M.  p.  224;  I.O.C.  p.  20  ; L.U.  120,  5. 

[Staunton  II,  B 13.] 
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412.  m W ii  ^ 1¥ 

Tung  hsi  Han  ch’iian  chuan. 

Clirouicles  of  tlie  Eastern  and  Western  Han  dynasties. 

[Staunton  II,  B 13.] 

413.  ^ If 

Ch’in  p’u. 

“ The  music  book  for  the  Ch’in,  or  Chinese  zitha.”  4 vols. 
Schiian.  1662.  J?e/.  B.M.  Cat.  p.  53  (1746)  ; L.U.  (1802) 

38,  3.  [Staunton  II,  B 14.] 

414.  M m m ^9  m ' 

Hsiian  chi  han  yin  fen  yiin. 

A fine  copy  of  a most  valuable  work,  in  which  the  Seal  ” 
forms  of  all  the  most  important  characters  are  drawn. 
Arranged  according  to  the  rhymes.  1798. 

[Staunton  II,  B 15.] 

415.  m ^ M K 0 

I wen  t’ung  Ian  hsii. 

[Staunto7i  1,  C 1 — 7.] 

416.  H 

Yiin  fu  ch’iin  yii. 

A small  Encyclopaedia  of  the  period  of  the  Yiian  dynasty 
(1280 — 1341),  by  ^ Yin  Shih-fu.  20  vols.  20  chiian. 
1763.  i?r/.  Wylie,  p.  10.  [Statinton  I,  C 8-9.] 

417.  m ^ m 

Ch’iin  fang  p’u. 

This  work  is  a “ Herbarium,”  compiled  by  Wang  Hsiang- 
chin,  and  published  about  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 
The  chief  portion  of  the  work  consists  of  extracts  from  pre- 
ceding authors,  ancient  and  modern,  regarding  the  various 
productions  of  the  garden  and  field,  given  seriatim,  but 
without  much  judgment  in  the  arrangement.  It  is  divided 
into  12  parts,  under  the  heads  of : “ the  heavens  ; the  year  •, 
grains  ; vegetables ; fruit ; tea  and  bamboo ; mulberry ; 
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hemp  and  grass  cloth  plants  ; trees  ; flowers  ; storks ; and 
fish.  The  details  relate  mainly  to  the  medical  virtues  of  the 
different  objects,  while  the  remarks  on  cultivation  are  very 
superficial.  18  vols.  12  parts.  1708.  See  No.  178.  He^ 
Wylie,  p.  122;  B.M.  234.  [S{aunfo?i  I,  C 10-11.] 

418.  m m m M 

Lei  Ching  t’u  i. 

The  Lei  ching,  in  32  books,  is  the  production  of  5^  ^ 

Cbang  Chieh-pin,  a celebrated  physician.  The  theme  of  the 
work  is  the  two  ancient  books,  Su  wen  ^ and  Ling  shu 
ching  M M Nos.  291  and  295),  which  are  dissected 

and  arranged  under  twelve  heads,  namely,  sanitary  con- 
siderations; masculine  and  feminine  principles;  form  of  the 
intestines;  pulse  and  appearance;  sinews  and  nerves;  radical 
and  ultimate  conditions ; breath  and  taste ; medical  treat- 
ment; disease  and  sickness;  acupuncture;  circulation  of  air; 
pervading  pi'inciples.  These  disquisitions,  which  embody 
the  views  of  the  author,  are  followed  by  eleven  books  of  dia- 
grams and  auxiliary  remarks.  These  latter  are  the  works 
now  catalogued.  11  chiian.  1624.  Bef.  B.M.  12  ; Kidd, 
26;  Wylie,  p.  81.  [Staimtoji  II,  C 1.] 

419.  % A 1§  ft 
Yiian  jen  p6  tsung  ch’ii. 

The  celebrated  hundred  comedies  of  the  Yiian  dynasty 
published  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Wan  Li.  40  vols. 
1573 — 1620.  Bef.  Wylie,  p.  206;  Kidd,  p.  53. 

[Stauntonll,  C 2 — 5.] 

420.  ^ ^ m m n 

Ku  wen  fen  pien  chi  p’ing. 

“ Selections  from  Ancient  Literature.”  18  vols.  in  2 cases, 
(first  vol.  missing).  [Staunton  II,  C 6-7.] 

421. 

The  Pentateuch  (called  the  Sheng  Ching),  printed  at 
Serampore  with  metallic  movable  characters.  1817. 

[Staunton  II,  C 8.] 
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422.  # 

Ching  Y6  ch’iian  shu. 

The  whole  works  of  Dr.  Cking  Y6,  a medical  writer  of  con- 
siderable eminence  in  China  during  tbe  15th  century.  He 
was  otherwise  known  as  Dr.  Chang  Chieh-pin  ^ ^ 

(see  No.  418).  24  vols.  64  cbiian.  4 cases.  1710.  Medical 
writers.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  12  ; Kidd,  p.  43  ; L.U.  42,  3 (1790). 

\^Staunton  I,  D 1 — 4.] 

423.  n ^ ^ % m n 

Chin  ting  Hu  pu  tse  li. 

Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  and  population. 
By  Imperial  command.  32  vols.  1762. 

[Staimton  I,  D 5 — 8.] 

424.  ^ ^ ill 

Fan  yin  chien  ku  In. 

A very  fine  illustrated  edition  of  the  best  novels,  14  in 
number.  [Staunton  I,  D 9.] 

425.  M m m m 

Hsin  i chao  shu. 

The  New  Testament  in  Chinese,  translated  by  Robert 
Morrison.  Serampore.  8 vols.  8vo.  1813.  Ref.  B.M. 
p.  2 ; L.U.  88,  2 ; I.O.C.  p.  56  (1815). 

[Staunton  I,  D 10.] 

426.  ^ ® I# 

Ch’ien  sou  yen  shih. 

A Collection  of  Odes,  laughter-moving  and  jovial,  as  befits 
a banquet.  36  chiian.  4 cases.  1785. 

[Staunton  II,  D 1 — 4.] 

427.  m t M 

Ta  Ch’ing  hui  tien. 

Statutes  of  the  Empire  of  China.  A comprehensive 
description  of  the  system  of  government  under  the  Ch’ing, 
or  Manchu-Tartar,  dynasty.  24  vols.  in  3 cases.  1764. 
Ref  B.M.  p.  217.  [Staunton  II,  D 5—7.] 
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428.  m ^ m M JE 
Ch’un  hua  ko  t’ieh  k’ao  cheng. 

“ Revised  Inscriptions  of  the  Ch^un  Hua  Hall.”  1848. 

[Staunton  II,  D 8.] 

429.  m m m m 

Ch'ou  hai  t'u  pien. 

This  work,  as  written  in  16  books  by  ^ Cheng  Jo- 
ts’eug,  is  a minute  detail  of  the  seaboard  districts  of  China, 
illustrated  by  an  extensive  series  of  maps  in  the  rudest 
style  of  art.  The  main  object  of  the  work  is  the  discussion 
of  plans  of  defence  against  the  seafaring  marauders  from 
Japan,  who  proved  a formidable  scourge  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  coast  during  the  Ming  dynasty.  This  work  appeared  in 
1562,  and  another  edition  in  1582.  8 vols.  13  chiian.  162  I . 

[Statmtoii  II,  D 9.] 

430.  iJf  ^ 

Chou  Yi  che  chung. 

The  Chou  Yi,  is  the  Ctiou  Changes,  the  book  being, 
in  fact,  the  Yi  Ching,  “ The  Book  of  Changes,”  the  Chuu 
Changes  being  a name  applied  to  it  in  reference  to  the  texts 
by  Wen  Wang  and  Chou  Kung.  See  No.  307.  There  is  a long 
description  of  this  book  in  Wylie,  p.  2.  12  vols.  in  2 cases. 

1716.  Ref.  Wylie,  p.  2.  [Staunton  II,  D 10-11.] 

431.  m ® ^ 

Tung  hsi  yang  k’ao. 

“ Chang  Hsieh’s  '^)  account  of  those  countries  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  seas,”  which  had  commercial 
interviews  with  China  during  the  period  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  (1368 — 1628).  12  chiian.  1618.  Ref.  B.M.  9; 

L.U.  119,  2.  [Staunton  II,  D 12.] 

432.  jf^  E 0 0 

Li  Chi  t’u  ssu. 

An  Imperial  edition  in  82  chiian,  being  77  chiian  and  5 
chiian  of  illustrations.  5 cases.  Margiually  called  the  E 
^ Jji  Li  Chi  i su.  The  meaning  of  “ The  Book  of  Rites.” 
(?)  1700.  Ref.  B.M.  121.  [Staunton  I,  E 1— 5.] 
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433.  ^ 1 
Hua  yen  ching. 

The  Chinese  version  of  the  Buddha  Purvana  Sutra. 
Yung  L6,  10th  year.  16  vols.  1413. 

[Staunton  I.  E 6-7.] 

434.  m ^ ^ m 

K’un  hsiio  chi  wen. 

“ A series  of  Literary  and  Scientific  critical  remarks.” 
I ^ Wang  Ying-lin.  14  vols.  in  2 cases.  1814. 
Eef.  L.U.  45,  5 ; 46,  2 ; Wylie,  p.  129;  B.M.  237. 

[Staunton  I,  E 10.] 

435.  n ^ ^ m 

Hsiao  t’ing  tzu  yiian. 

3 vols.  29  chiian.  1805.  [Staunton  I,  E 10.] 

436.  ^ ^ ^ 

Chuang  tzii  Nan  hua  ching  chieh. 

The  Canon  of  Nan  hua,  by  Chuang  TzH,  explained. 
Formerly  known  under  the  simpler  title  of  “ Chuang  Tzu.” 
This  work  was  re-christened  as  above  in  742  a.d.,  with  a 
view  to  its  establishment  as  a “ Canon  ” of  debased  Taoism. 
It  contains  the  genuine  philosophical  speculations  of  Chuang 
Tzu,  who  flourished  in  the  3i’d  century  B.c.,  together  with 
much  that  is  undoubtedly  spurious.  Translated  by  H.  A. 
Giles,  under  the  title  of  “ Chuang  Tzu,  Mystic,  Moralist, 
and  Social  Reformer.”  3 vols.  3 chiian.  1722.  jBe/.  Mayer’s 
Chinese  Manual,  art.  92,  p.  30;  Wylie,  p.  174;  B.M. 
(inserted),  57;  Kidd,  p.  22.  [Staimton  I,  E 11.] 

437.  X ^ ^ 

Tu  kung  pu  chi. 

10  vols.  20  chiian.  1824.  [Staunton  II,  E 1.] 
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438.  ^ If 

Wan  shan  t’ung  kuei 

Tliis  is  a treatise  on  the  unity  of  origin  of  every  excellence ; 
all  being  traced  to  “ Buddhism  in  the  heart.”  It  was 
written  by  the  priest  ^ Yung  Ming  Shou,  and  pub- 

lished, with  a preface,  by  the  Emperor,  at  the  date  men- 
tioned. 2 vols.  6 chiian.  1734.  Eef.  Wylie,  p.  171  ; 

L.U.  124,  3 ; B.M.  271.  [Staunton  II,  E 2.] 

439.  BjJ  'i’ 

Ta  Ming  hui  tien. 

The  Imperial  Statutes  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368 — 1628). 
228  chiian,  48  vols.  6 cases.  1577.  Ref.  B M.  p.  157. 

[Sta^inton  II,  E 3 — 8.] 

440.  IJt  Zi  ^ ^ 

Shou  wen  chen  pen. 

The  celebrated  dictionary  of  the  Lesser  Seal  character, 
and  earliest  lexicon  of  the  Chinese  language.  Compiled  by 
’1’^  Hsii  Shen,  an  officer  in  the  government  service, 
A.D.  100.  It  is  a collection  of  all  the  Chinese  characters  then 
in  existence,  amounting  to  about  10,000,  analysed  by  the 
author  into  their  original  picture  elements,  with  a view  of 
showing  the  “ hieroglyphic  ” origin  of  the  Chinese  language. 
It  was  the  first  lexicon  arranged  under  radicals,  for  which 
purpose  540  were  called  into  use,  subsequently  reduced  in 
the  K’ang  Hsi  dictionary  to  the  more  manageable  number 
of  214.  (See  No.  342.)  An  ingenious  key  to  the  510 
radicals  of  the  Shuo  \Ven,  bringing  them  into  numerical 
rapport  with  the  214  of  K’ang  Hsi,  and  enabling  the  student 
to  use  the  former  lexicon  with  ease,  was  publised  some 
years  back  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  columns  of  the  China 
Review.  6 vols.  in  one.  1598.  Ref.  Wylie,  p.  8 ; Kidd,  p.  3 ; 
I.O.C.  p.  3;  B.M.  74.  [Staunton  II,  E 9.] 
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441  m m ^ 

Yii  chih  tseng  ling  ch’ing  wen  chien. 

45  vols.  in  8 cases.  \Staunto7i  1,  F 1 — 8.] 

442.  -M  m 
Tung  hua  lu. 

An  account  of  tlie  reigning  Tartar  dynasty  of  China,  com- 
posed by  some  historiographers  of  government  during  the 
reign  of  ChhenLung  (1736 — 1796).  The  work  is  a summary 
of  events  from  the  origin  of  the  dynasty  down  to  tbe  year 
1734,  and  is  edited  by  fjft  Chiang  Liang-chi.  Ref. 

B.M.  p.  340  ; Kidd,  p.  10.  [Stainitoii  I,  F 9 — 12.] 

443.  jk  II  -n  u m M m m 

Ta  F6  ting  shou  Leng  Yen  Ching  chi  chi. 

“ The  Leng  Yen  Sutra.”  5 vols.  10  chiian.  1734. 

[Staunto7i  I,  F 13.] 

444.  i ^ 

Ta  liu  jen  ta  ch’iian. 

A work  on  fortune-telling  and  divination  by  means  of 
Astrology,  and  entitled  the  “ Six  Astronomical  Signs.” 
13  vols.  13  chiian.  2 cases.  1704.  i2«/.  B.M.  p.  145  ; L.U. 
96,  3 ; Kidd,  p.  28.  [Staimton  I,  F 14,  15,] 

445.  ^ E fi  ^ ^ 

Ming  ch’en  tsou  i chi  liieh 

A general  collection  of  Memorials  addressed  to  the  Em- 
peror, by  celebi’ated  ministers  of  successive  ages.  32  vols. 
in  8 cases.  1st  and  2nd  chiian  missing.  Ref.  Kidd,  p.  12. 

\^Staunton  II,  F 1 — 8.] 

446.  g It  .K  fll 

Sheng  yii  kuang  hsiin. 

The  sixteen  Maxims  of  the  Emperor  K’ang  Hsi,  ampli- 
fied by  his  successor,  Yung  Cheng.  1725.  For  details, 
see  No.  319.  Ref.  L.U.  85,  2.  \8tau7iton  II,  F 9.] 
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447.  m 'X 
Chlng  wen  ch’i  meng. 

A Manchu-Chinese  Grammar.  4 vols.  Translated  Ly 
A.  Wylie,  Shanghai,  1856.  \_Staunton  II,  F 11.] 

448.  ± % U 
T’ai  su  mo. 

l_Staunton  II,  F 12.] 

449.  A ^ m U 
Jen  T’ien  yen  mu. 

“ The  eyes  of  Men  and  of  Heaven.”  A Buddhist  work  by 
the  priest  ^ [ll^  Jen  Chii.  2 vols.  2 chiian.  1703.  lief. 
L.U.  28,  3 ; Kidd,  p.  46 ; B.M.  p.  92. 

[Staunton  II,  F 13.] 

450.  m ^ -X 

Chieh  sha  fang  sheng  wen. 

“On  abstention^ from  taking  life  and  releasing  captive 
animals.”  By  jji^  ^ Chu  Hung.  Canton.  1790.  lief. 
B.M.  p.  48  ; L.U.  32,  3 ; Kidd,  47. 

[Staunton  II,  F 14  a.] 

451.  2 E # f#  « iS 
Yii  li  ch’ao  chuan  ching  shih. 

“ The  Ten  Courts  of  Purgatory,”  with  full  description 
of  the  various  punishments  and  tortures  to  which  erring 
souls  are  subjected  during  the  transition  state  of  metem- 
psychosis. Translated  by  H.  A.  Giles,  as  an  appendix  to 
the  Liao  Chai.  See  No.  40.  [Staunton  II,  F 14  &.] 

452.  11^  0 11 

Ch’an  men  jih  sung. 

“ Selections  for  daily  services.”  A number  of  devo- 
tional extracts  from  the  Buddhist  canon,  by  different  authors. 
Compiled  by  ft  ^ Mo  Ch’ih.  1792.  Ref.  B.M.  156; 
I.O.C.  p.  43  ; L.U.  81,  3.  [Sia^lnton  II,  F 15.] 
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453.  m n m n m 

Lu  yin  t’ing  shih  ch’ao. 

“ The  Odes  of  the  Green  Shaded  2 vols.  Eef. 

Kidd,  p.  15.  [Staunton  II,  F 16.] 

454.  M- 

Ying  huan  chih  lueh. 

“ A geograpliical  treatise  on  the  world.'’  By  ^ ^ 
Hsu  Clii-yii.  6 vols.  10  chiian.  1848.  Geography. 

[Staunton  I,  G 1.] 

455.  m m ^ 

K’ai  kuo  fang  lueh. 

2 cases,  12  vols.  32  chiian.  1786.  [Staunton  I,  G 2-3.] 

456.  t ^ m 

Ku  yii  t’u. 

An  illustrated  work  on  ancient  vessels,  insignia,  weapons, 
&c.  A compilation  by  31  It  Wang  Fu  and  others.  1 vol. 
1752.  Eef.  B.M.  p.  326  ; Kidd,  p.  32  ; L.U.  69,  4 ; I.O.C. 
p.  2.  [Staunton  I,  G 4 «.] 

457.  m m 

K’ao  ku  t’u. 

An  illustrated  collection  of  antiquities.  By  Wang  Fu 
and  others.  See  last  entry.  6 vols.  1752.  i?e/.  B.M.  p.  228  ; 
Kidd,  p.  32;  I.O.C.  p.  2;  L.U.  69,4. 

[Staunton  I,  G 4 5.] 

458.  E3  'g*  Bi 

Ssii  shu  ho  chiang. 

The  Four  Books,  harmoniously  explained,  according  to 
the  Commentary  of  Chu  Hsi.  With  a Paraphrase.  6 vols. 
1819.  The  '‘harmony"  introduced  by  Chu  Hsi  consisted 
in  uniformity  of  exegesis.  He  did  not,  as  the  Han  scholars 
had  done,  interpret  the  same  combination  in  various  ways 
merely  to  suit  the  supposed  exigencies  of  the  text.  Eef 
B.M.  p.  192.  [Staunton  I,  G 5.] 
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459.  n -k  f$ 

Lieh  nil  chuan. 

Biograpliical  sketches  of  eminent  women.  Illustrated. 
12  vols.  16  cliiian.  1780.  Bef.  Kidd^  p.  13. 

[Staunton  I,  G 6.] 

460.  |Z9  § 

Su  shu  ho  chiang. 

The  Four  Books,  harmoniously  explained  according  to 
the  Commentary  of  Chu  Hsi.  With  a paraphrase.  6 vols. 
1813.  See  No.  458.  Be/.  B.M.  p.  192. 

[Staunton  I,  G 7.] 

461.  a 55:  ^ 

Nung  cheng  ch’iian  shu. 

“The  Thesaurus  of  Agriculture.”  60  chiian.  2 cases. 
1843.  Bf/.  B.M.  p.  175.  [Staunton  I,  G 8-9.] 

462.  M m li 
Kuang  yii  t’u. 

An  Atlas  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Compiled  by  ^ ^ 

L6  Hung-hsien,  with  the  maps  of  Chu  Ssii-peu. 

4 vols.  2 chiian.  1579.  Be/.  B.M.  142. 

[Staunton  I,  G 10.] 

463.  - W 
Erh  miao. 

Drawing  of  bamboo,  &c.  [Staunton  I,  G.  \la. 

464.  t ^ m 
Kuan  tzu  p’u. 

A series  of  chess  diagrams.  1800. 

[Sta^inton  I,  G 115.] 

465.  IS  li 
Wu  shuang  p’u. 

Biographical  Notices  of  Peerless  Worthies.  By  ^ 

Chiu  Ku-liaug.  1690.  [Staunton  I,  G Hr.] 
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466.  ^ m M 
Tung  p’6  i i. 

Posthumous  Reflections  of  Su  Shih  ^ known  as  the 
poet  Su  Tung-p’6.  1780.  [Staunton  I,  G lid] 

467.  m % ^ ^ % 

T’ung  wen  ch’ien  tzu  wen. 

“ The  Thousand-character  Essay/’  according  to  the  three 
forms  of  writing : the  Seal,  or  ancient  character ; the  Run- 
ning-hand, or  grass  character;  and  the  Clerk’s,  or  ordinary 
character ; in  two  vols.  So  called  because  it  contains  ex- 
actly 1000  different  characters,  arranged  in  intelligible 
though  disconnected  sentences.  Was  put  together  in  a 
single  night  by  Chou  Hsing-ssii  ^ , a distinguished 

scholar  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  his  hair  turning  white 
under  the  effort.  Is  the  second  primer  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese  schoolboy  (see  No.  520),  and  is  studied  more 
for  the  sake  of  its  1000  characters  than  for  any  useful  know- 
ledge they  may  contain.  1 case,  2 vols.  1582. 

[Staunton  I,  G 12.] 

468. 

Algebraic  geometry,  with  differential  and  integral  calculus. 
By  A Wylie,  of  Shanghai.  Published  in  Chinese,  in  5 vols. 
1859.  [Staunton  II,  G 1.] 

469.  m % 

T’an  t'ien. 

Herschel’s  Astronomy,  in  5 vols.  Published  by  A.  Wylie, 
in  Chinese.  1859.  [Staunton  II,  G 2.] 

470.  tl  * 0 
P6  ku  t’u. 

" An  Illustrated  Collection  of  Antiquities.”  Compiled  by 
Wang  Fu  and  others.  1752.  3 cases,  18  volumes.  Ref. 

B.M.  228  ; I.O.C.  p.  2.  See  Nos.  456,  457. 

[Staunton  II,  G 4 — G.] 
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471.  m m m B 

Li  shu  kang  mu. 

“A  condensation  of  the  history  of  Forms  and  Ceremonies.” 
By  ^ Cliiang  Yung.  4 cases,  82  vols.  85  chiian.  1722. 
Ref.  B.M.  100.  [Staunton  II,  G 7 — 10.] 

472.  ji  m n 

Tao  te  ching. 

“ The  Canon  of  Tao  and  the  Exemplification  thereof.” 
This  work  has  been  attributed,  but  on  wholly  insufficient 
gi’ounds,  to  the  philosopher  ^ ^ Lao  Chun,  or  Lao  Tzii, 
of  the  7th  century  b.c.  The  balance  of  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  it  was  pieced  together,  not  earlier  than  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  from  the  recorded  sayings  of  Lao  Tzu  ; 
and  padded  out  with  mysterious  utterances  to  suit  the  phase 
of  superstition  through  which  the  pure  philosophy  of  Tao 
was  then  passing.  For  this  view  of  the  question,  see  The 
Remains  of  Lao  Tzu,,  by  H.  A.  Giles,  Ilong  Kong,  1886. 
For  translations,  see  No.  202. 

[Staunton  II,  G 12.] 


473.  m 

Liu  tao  chi. 

” The  Six  Paths.”  A Buddhist  work.  By  i]/,  ^ Hung 
Tsan.  2 vols.  1682.  AV/- B.M.  83 ; L.U.  58,  1. 

[Staunton  II,  G 12.] 


474. 

Chinese  Almanacs  for  the  yeai-s  1733,  1795,  1807,  1811. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  60. 

475.  n m it  m,  n 

Ch’ang  huo  chih  tao  chuan. 

“ The  Doctrines  of  Eternal  Life.”  6 chapters.  1834. 
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476.  |ij  ^ m 

Ch’uang  shih  chuan  chu  shih. 

“ The  Book  of  Genesis.”  With  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
W.  Deane.  Hong  Kong.  1 vol.  1850. 

477.  IE  ^ 3^ 

Cheng  tzu  ch’ien  wen. 

A Manual,  showing  tlie  different  forms  of  writing  cha- 
racters. 2 vols.  1820. 

478.  IE  5i 
Cheng  tzu  t’ung. 

A Chinese  Dictionary.  Compiled  by  Liao 

Wen-ying.  16  vols.  See  No.  253.  Eef.  B.M.  p.  132; 
L.U.  5,  2. 

479.  ^ ti  ^ ^ # 

Ch’un  ch’iu  t’i  chu  ta  ch’iian  ho  ts’an. 

''The  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals.”  With  a body  of 
comments,  and  with  the  Commentary  of  Hu  Ngan-kno 
^ 13  • IIIL  4 vols.  4 chiian.  See  No.  323.  Ref.  B.M. 

p.  112. 

480.  # B,  1^, 

P’an  yii  hsien  chih. 

A Topography  of  the  District  of  P’an-yii.  1 vol.  1774. 

481.  II  K m m m 

Fei  hsiao  hsien  ch’ih  tu  lei  hsuan. 

" A Model  Letter  Writer.”  Compiled  by  ^ itf;  ® Ch’eu 
Shih-hsi.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  28  ; L.U.  15,  1. 

482.  TifS  M ^ m 

Fu  hui  ch’iian  chi. 

8 vols.  32  chiian. 
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483.  ^ 

Fen  chuang  lou  ch’iian  chuan. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Painted  Pavilion/’  with  illustrations. 
An  historical  novel  in  continuation  of  the  Sliuo  tang  chih 
chuaii.  80  chapters. 

484.  m m m ^ m 

Hai  kuo  wen  chien  lu. 

“The  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Foreign  Couuti’ies.”  Relating 
chiefly  to  the  Islands  and  Coasts  in  the  Eastern  and 
Southei'n  Oceans.  By  Ch’en  Lun-chiung.  1 vol. 

2 chiian.  1744.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  27. 

485.  M M 
Hao  ch’iu  chuan. 

“The  Fortunate  Union.”  A Novel.  4 vols.  18  chapters. 
1787.  See  Nos.  118,  126.  Ref  B.M.  p.  103;  L.U.  21,  2. 

486.  ^ 

Hsiu  ning  hsien  chih. 

A General  and  Topographical  Account  of  the  District  of 
Hsiu-ning,  in  the  Department  of  Hui-chou  Fu,  in  Kiang- 
nan.  5 vols.  1693. 

487.  m m ^ 

Ho  chin  hui  wen. 

“Collection  of  Cryptograms.”  6 vols.  16  chiian.  1798. 
Ref  B.M.  p.  135;  L.U.  27,5. 

488.  li  m 
Hu  fa  lun. 


“ On  protecting  Buddhism.” 
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489.  m & n 
Hou  T'ang  ch’uan  chuan. 

“ Chronicles  of  the  After  T’ang  dynasty.”  1730. 

490.  m 

Hna  ching. 

By  ^ Ch’en  Hao-tzu.  One  of  the  best  books  on 

flowers  which  has  appeared  during  the  present  dynasty. 
The  last  book  treats  of  rearing  animals,  including  some 
species  of  insects.  1688. 

491.  m m n m 

Huai  hsien  ch’ien  chia  shih  chieh. 

“ Sjjecimens  of  Poetry,  with  explanations.”  1735. 

492.  E ^ E 
Huang  ch’iu  Feng. 

“ The  Phoenix  in  search  of  a Wife.”  2 vols. 

493.  M 1 m 
Hui  Ian  chi. 

Printed  in  Europe;  presented  by  Stanislas  Julien,  1st 
March,  1833.  Apparently  the  text  from  which  he  translated 
the  “ Cercle  de  Craie.”  2 copies. 

494.  Ji  Jk 

K’ang  Hsi  tzu  tien. 

K’ang  Hsi’s  Dictionary.  Imperfect.  Only  vols.  13  and 
21—32  inch  See  No.  342.  lief.  B.M.  p.  94. 

495.  m ^ ]lt  ai 
Keng  chi  yu  tzu  li. 

2 vols.  See  No.  35. 
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496.  Kgg  PE  m 
Chiao  liu  pa  tsung  lun. 

A Description  of  Java.  With  maps  and  plates.  Bef. 

D.M.  p.  177. 

497.  ^ ^ m m 

Chien  shih  t’i  kang. 

4 vols.  1808. 

498.  it  m m 
Ch’ien  ch’ou  chi. 

“ Anti-Melancholia.’’  Being  a series  of  articles  on  the 
different  studies,  &c.,  which  the  author  considers  calculated 
to  dispel  grief  and  melancholy.  4 vols.  12  chiian.  lief. 
L.U,  109,  5;  B.M.  p.  13. 

499.  S ^ ^ 

Ch’un  chen  chu  shu. 

A Record  of  Illustrious  Persons.  1G80. 

500. 

Chin-Kang-po-yeh-ho-Iin-me  Ko,  i.e.  the  Vadpratchedidika 
Sutra,  and  the  Paramatta  Diamond  Sutra. 

With  an  appendix  containing  the  ijji  ^ Hsin  Ching,  or, 
in  full,  No-ho-po-ye-po-lo-me-hsin-ching  {Paramitahridija 
Sutra).  Embroidered,  and  presented,  by  the  faithful 
female  disciple  ^ ^ . 

501.  iff  W 
Ching  shih  hsii  yen. 

10  vols.  9 chiian.  1830. 

502.  ^ ^ iJ?. 

Ku  shih  hsun  yuan. 

5 vols. 
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503.  t ^ m 
Ku  yii  t’u. 

An  Illustrated  Collection  ot  Precious  objects  of  Antiquity, 
vols.  1 — 20  inclusive.  1779.  Hcf.  B.M.  p.  320.  See 
No.  456. 

504. 

Kuai  yiian. 

7 vols.  16  sections.  1774. 

505.  55'  i&n  WS  ^ 

Lu  chia  chuan  fu  yin  shu. 

'I’lie  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  in  Chinese.  Printed 
at  the  American  Mission  Press.  No  date. 

506.  il3  ijiig  ^ 

Lu  ssu  pi  chiieh. 

507.  m m ^ m 

Lung  t’u  kung  ngan. 

2 vols.  10  chiiau.  1816.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  148.  See  No.  84. 

508.  W llll 

Lei  feng  t’a. 

“The  Story  of  the  Thunder-peak  Pagoda.”  Otherwise 
known  as  the  “History  of  the  White  Serpent.”  8 small  vols. 
4 chiian.  1772.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  149.  See  No.  23. 

509.  w m 

Another  edition  of  the  preceding.  See  No.  23. 

510. 

'I’lie  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  in  Chinese.  1st  Edition. 
London  Missionary  Society’s  Press,  Slianghai,  1850. 

511. 

The  Gospel  of  St  Matthew.  In  Chinese,  with  Explauatoi-y 
Notes.  By  William  Dean.  Hong  Kong,  1848. 
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512.  ^ 

Mu  tan  t’ing. 

^'Tlie  Story  of  the  Peony  Bower.”  4 vols.  See  No.  21. 

513.  fS 
Nan  ko  chi. 

“ An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nan-ko,”  from  “ A 
Collection  of  Reprints  of  works  written  during  the  T’ang 
dynasty”  (a.d.  618 — 905).  2 vols. 

514.  It  ? 

Nan  pei  t'ung  hsiao  tsa  tzu. 

2 vols. 

515. 

The  Pentateuch,  in  Chinese.  Printed  at  Ningpo.  1 vol. 
1846. 

516.  :1k  ^ /g 

Pei  Sung  chih. 

“The  History  of  the  Northern  Sung  dynasty.”  lief. 
B.M.  p.  165. 

517.  tl  li 
P6  ku  t’u. 

“An  Illustrated  Collection  of  Antiquities.”  Compiled 
by  J I'll  Wang  Foo,  and  others.  2 cases,  vols.  1 — 6,  and 
7 — 12.  Mef.  B.M.  p.  228;  I.O.C.  p.  2.  See  No.  470. 

518.  ^ m m 

P6  ngan  hsin  pien. 

Cases  which  have  been  brought  before  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  for  Revision  of  Judgment.  New  edition.  2 cases, 
20  vols.  See  No.  156. 

519.  H jpt 
San  li  t’u. 

Illustrations  of  the  Vessels,  Ornaments,  &c.,  referred  to 
in  the  “Three  Rituals.”  2 vols.  1676.  This  once  expen- 
sive work,  reproduced  by  the  photo-lithographic  process,  is 
now  sold  cheaply  in  Slianghai.  Uef.  B.M.  p.  28  ; L.U.  71,  5. 
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520.  ^ ^ M 
San  tzii  ching. 

“ The  Three-character  Classic.”  The  first  book  put  into 
the  hands  of  a Chinese  schoolboy,  being  a short  guide  to 
ethics,  history,  science,  biography,  etc.,  all  in  one.  So 
called  because  arranged  in  rhyming  sentences  of  three  words 
to  each.  Composed  during  the  Sung  dynasty,  by  ^ fj^ 
Wang  P6-hou.  This  work,  together  with  the  Thousand- 
character  Essay  (see  No.  467)  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  Stanislas  Julien,  and  into  English  (metrically) 
by  H.  A.  Giles. 

521.  H m il 

San  tzu  ching  hstin  ku. 

“ The  Three-character  Classic  explained.  By  3E  (6  I? 
Wang  P6-hou,  and  I ^ Wang  Chin-sheng. 

522.  E m DU  I* 

San  tzu  ching  hstin  ku. 

“ The  Three-character  Classic,”  explained  and  copiously 
annotated.  By  E 0-  Wang  P6-hou. 

523.  ^ 

Shang  han  lun. 

“ Discourses  on  Catching  Colds.”  By  Chang  Chi 
5 vols.  16  chiian.  1780.  Eef.  B.M.  p.  8.  See  No.  267. 

524.  II  n B m ^ m 
Ch’an  men  jih  sung  ch’iian  chi. 

A complete  Collection  of  Buddhist  Daily  Chants.  By  the 
Priest  ^ ^ Mo  Ch’ih.  Eef.  B.M.  p.  156  ; L.U.  81,  3; 
I.O.C.  p.  43. 

525.  ^ m 
Sheng  shang  mo  hsiang. 

“ Silent  Meditations  on  the  Sacred  Wounds.^’  A Roman 
Catholic  work.  1 vol. 
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526.  m m ^ 

Sheng  shu  hsiao  yiin. 

“Notes  on  the  Holy  Books. A Japanese  and  Cbinese 
work. 

527.  ^ Hi  IJll 
Sheng  yii  kuang  hstin. 

“ The  Maxims  of  the  Emperor  K’ang  Hsi/’  amplified  by 
his  successor,  Yung  Cheng.  1724.  See  No.  319. 

528.  ill  IP  ^ it 
Shu  tsui  chih  tao  chuan. 

“A  Story  illustrating  the  Doctrine  of  the  Redemption.” 
By  Carl  F.  Gutzlaff.  2 chiian.  1834.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  (38. 

529.  ^ M 

Shuo  Yd  ch’iian  chuan. 

The  complete  narrative  of  Yo  Fei,  the  patriot  general 
who  served  so  faithfully  under  the  Sung  dynasty,  and  who 
was  wrongfully  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  his  rival, 
^ Chhn  Kuei.  10  vols.  20  chiian.  80  hui.  1793.  Ref. 
B.M.  p.  212. 


530.  m m n %)i  m 

Hsin  tseng  tzu  chih  hsin  shu. 

A work  on  Political  Economy,  embraciug  a variety  of 
topics  pertaining  to  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  well-being  of  the  people.  7 vols.  Ref.  Kidd,  p.  23. 

531.  ^ ^ 

Hsin  yo  ch’iian  shu. 

The  New  Testament,  translated  into  the  Mandarin  Col- 
loquial style.  Shanghai.  1856.  i?e/,  B.M.  p.  2. 
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532.  m ^ m 
Hsin  yo  ch’uan  shu. 

The  Delegates’  version  of  “ The  New  Testament.” 
Shanghai.  1866.  Executed  by  delegate  members  from 
the  various  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  in  China.  The 
style  is  professedly  high-class ; but  the  result  is  for  the 
most  part  either  unintelligible  or  obscure.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  2. 

533.  m ^ m 

Hsing  li  ching  i. 

“ The  Essence  of  works  on  Mental  Philosophy.”  Compiled 
by  a Commission,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  K’ang  Hsi 
(1662—1723).  6 vols.  i?e/.  B.M.  p.  1 28. 

534.  n m 

Sou  shen  chi. 

“ Handbook  of  Mythology.”  By  ^ ^ Kan  Pao. 
3 chiian.  See  No.  4l0.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  94. 

535.  m m m 

Shih  lei  fu. 

“ A Classified  Literary  Encyclopaedia.”  By  ^ Wu 
Shu.  2 cases,  14  vols.  40  chiian.  1801.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  244. 

536.  m m A ^ 

Ssu  shu  jen  wu  k’ao. 

The  Men  and  Things  of  the  “ Four  Books,”  examined. 
6 vols.  1739.  i?e/.  B.M.  p.  194. 

537.  n m m m 

Ssu  shu  t’i  ching. 

A Mirror  of  Themes  from  the  “ Four  Books.”  16  chiian. 
1744. 
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538.  :k  ^ 

Ta  hsuo. 

“ The  Great  Learning  ” (presented  by  Dr.  Cornwall,  4th 
December,  1838).  1816.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  193.  See  No.  337. 

539.  ± m A + 0 # JJ!  4a  @ 1i 
Ta  pei  pa  shih  ssu  tsun  hsin  hsiang  pao  ch’an. 

540.  m m m m B 

Ta  sheng  miao  fa  lien  hua  ching. 

“ The  Lotus-flower  Sutra.” 

541.  ^ m m 7^. 

Ta  ying  kuo  t’ung  chih. 

A History  of  England,  in  Chinese.  By  the  Bev.  Charles 
Gutzlalf.  Illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  Georges. 

542.  ic  ¥ la 
T’ai  p’ing  kuang  chi. 

Extensive  Records  compiled  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  T’ai  Tsung.  By  ^ lifj  Li  Fang.  6 cases,  40  vols. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  122. 

543.  fi:  m m 
Tai  shu  hsuo. 

A translation  of  De  Morgan’s  Algebra,  made  by  A.  Wylie, 
October  1859. 

544.  ^ ^ S 

T’ao  yuan  chieh  i chang  ch’eng. 

“By-laws  of, the  Ancient  Peach  Garden  Association.” 
A thin  vol.  in  MS. 
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545.  ^ ^ 

T’ien  wen  liieh  lun. 

“A  Digest  of  Astronomy.”  By  B.  Hobson.  Canton. 
1849.  Ref.~QM.2Q2. 

546.  T*  ^ m m 52  -li  m 

Ch’ien  shou  ch’ien  yen  ta  pei  hsin  chon  ch’an  fa. 

The  Confessional  Services  of  the  Great  Compassionate 
Kwan-yin,  possessing  a thousand  hands  and  a thousand 
eyes.  Edited  by  the  Priest  ^ Chieh  Ch’eng.  Ref.  B.M. 

p.  100. 

547.  m m m 

Ching  ni  chi. 

“ An  account  of  the  suppression  of  banditti  in  Shen-si, 
and  other  parts,  in  1813.”  By  ^ Lan  I,  the  historian. 
1821.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  118;  Kidd,  p.  9. 

548.  m m it  m ^ 

Tz’ii  yiin  tso  kuo  ch’iian  chuan. 

“ A Complete  Narrative  of  the  Wanderings  of  Prince  Tz’il 
yiin.”  An  historical  romance  referring  to  events  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  during  the  Sung  dynasty.  8 chiian 
(1st  missing).  1815.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  221. 

549.  W w ^ n M U m i$ 

Tung  hsi  yang  k’ao  mei  yueh  t’ung  chi  chuan. 

“A  Monthly  Periodical  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  News.” 
Edited  by  the  Kev.  C.  F.  A.  Gutzlaff.  Contains  1833, 
moons  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  1st,  and  2nd.  1833. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  164. 

550.  zi  m m n 

Erh  tu  mei  chuan. 

“ The  Story  of  the  Two  Plums.”  A work  of  fiction  in 
the  colloquial  style.  Illustrated.  6 chiian.  1800.  See 
No.  37.  Ref.  B.M.  p.  155 ; Kidd,  p.  55. 
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551.  m ^ ^ 

Wai  hai  chi  yao. 

1828. 

552.  M 
Wan  shou  sheng  tien. 

These  volumes  belong  to  a work  of  this  name,  which  is 
a Record  of  a Jubilee  Celebration  of  the  80th  birthday  of  the 
Emperor  K’ang  Hsi.  The  work  is  in  120  chiian.  It  is  in 
the  library  of  University  College,  124-5,  but  is  minus  the 
very  volumes  of  plates  here  present.  Chiian  41-42  only. 
2 vols.  of  plates.  Kef.  L.U.  124-5. 

553.  m ^ 

Yu  hsiio  ch’ien  chieh  wen  ta. 

“Easy  questions  and  answers  for  young  scholars.”  1847. 

554.  ^ m 

Yi  ching. 

2 vols.  1781.  For  details,  see  No.  307. 

555.  im  ^ 

Ying  huan  chih  liieh. 

“ A Geographical  Treatise  on  all  within  the  circuit  of  the 
Seas.”  By  § Hsii  Chi-yii.  6 vols.  10  chiian.  1848. 
Ref.  B.M.  p.  174. 

556.  [§  m 1 if  tii  fl  Kt  W # 

Ying  chieh  li  kuo  hsin  ch’u  chung  ton  ch’i  shu. 

“ A new  English  Treatise  on  Vaccination.”  1806. 

557.  m m m 

Yii  chia  le. 

” 4 vols. 


“ The  Pleasures  of  Angling. 
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558.  3E  ^ 

Yii  chiao  li. 

“ The  Eomance  of  the  Two  Cousins.”  4 vols.  20  hui. 
1782.  See  No.  45. 

559.  m a M ff:  H X ¥ •?  I®  ^ 

Yii  tsuan  li  tai  san  ylian  chia  tzii  pien  nien. 

Chronological  list  of  the  three  first  Graduates  at  the 
triennial  examination  for  the  Han-lin,  or  Imperial  Academy. 

560. 

Yiieh  ngou. 

Canton  Songs.  1828. 


561.  5 ^ ft 
Yii  fang  tzii  hui. 

The  “ Jade  Hall”  Dictionary.  3 vols.  J?e/.  B.M.  p.  155. 

562.  m ^ ± m 
Yung  Cheng  shang  yii. 

'‘Imperial  Edicts”  of  the  Emperor  Yung  Cheng  (a.d. 
1723 — 3G).  24  vols.  4 cases.  1729. 
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347  ^ Ch’a  Ching.  Macartney  V,  10^  p.  60. 

83  jfii.  ^ Ch’an  chen  yi  shih.  Amherst  II, 

C 11 ; China  II,  B 4,  pp.  15,  34. 

475  # m ^ 'M,  it  Ch’ang  h uo  cldh  tao  clman,  p.  83. 

n it  jj{  Gh’ang  shmg  tien.  Amherst  II,  A 7,  p.  2. 

74  Hi  1^  ^ Ghnn  huo  ts’e.  Amherst  II,  C I,  p.  13. 
452  0 Gh’an  mm  jih  sung.  Staunton  II,  F 

15,  pp.  79,  90. 

211  D3  Bjl  iSC  M Ghao  ming  %veii  hs'dan,  China  III, 
B 6 ; Staunton  II,  B 8,  pp.  36,  71. 

311  IlS  ^ 35  ^ GJien  chiu  elm  ying.  Elgin  I,  D 7, 
p.  54. 

310  M Ghen  chiu  pd  ts’ui  ta  clicvg. 

Elgin  I,  D 6,  p.  54. 

477  lE  ^ "T*  3>C  Gheng  tzu  ch'ien  wen,  p.  84. 

148  iE  ^ il.  Gheng  tzu  t’ung.  Amherst  II,  F 20 — 22 ; 

China  II,  F 6 — 9,  pp,  26,  43,  84. 

IS  ^ ^ Ghen  luanchiao.  Amherst  II,  A 11,  p.  3. 

354  HL  Wi  K ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Ghiang  hu  ch'ih 

tu  fen  yiln  ts’d  yao  ho  chi.  Pottinger,  A 5;  E 5, 

pp.  61,  65. 

496  Ghiao  liu  pa  tsung  lun,  p.  87. 

20  ^5  ® BI  f®  ^ Gh’iao  Gtian  yuan  chuan  ch’i. 

Amherst  II,  A 16,  p,  4. 

05  ^ ^ ^ Ghia  pao  ch*iian  chi.  Amherst  I, 

D 14-15  ; China  III,  F 10—13,  pp.  17,  45. 

450  1^  ^ ^ ^ Ghiehshafang  sheng  wen.  Staunton 

II,  F 14  a,  p.  79. 
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70 
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?i  iM  S Gh’ien  ch’d  lei  sliu.  Elgin  II,  C 1—8, 
p.  52. 

^ ^ Ch’ien  cli’ou  chi,  Staunton  II,  B 6,  pp. 
70,  87. 

Ij  W 5^  IB  Gh’ien  hsi  yu  chi.  Amlierst  I,  D 8-9, 

p.  16. 

ifl  IS  W Gh’ien  hung  lou  oneng.  Amlierst  II, 
D 4-5,  p.  17. 

^ TK  ^ Ghien  pen  ch’un  ch’iu.  CHina  III,  G 1, 
p.  47. 

^ IB  Ghien  pen  li  chi.  China  I,  A 9,  p. 

30. 

If  ^ Ghienpen  shih  ching.  China  II,  F 10, 
p.  43. 

IS  ^ II  II®  Ghien  shih  t’i  hang.  Amherst  I,  F 8, 
pp.  22,  87. 

^ ^ ^ 0^  :;lc  ^ ^ Gh'ien  shou  ch'ien 

yen  ta  pei  hsin  chou  ch'an  fa,  p.  94. 

^ ® If  Gh’ien  sou  yen  shih.  Staunton  II, 

D 1—4,  p.  74. 

/IS  If  ^ Ghien  pm  shih  ching.  China  II,  G 7, 
p.  47. 

Chi  hsin  lei  pao.  Amherst  II,  H 3-4,  p.  27. 

}®  M Gh’ih  tu  lei  hsuan.  Amherst  I,  B 1 ; 
II,  E 7,  p.  7. 

^ "S'  ^ if  ^ Ife  li  Ghi  hu  ch’i  chung  ting 
ch’i  h’uan  shih.  Amherst  I,  J 2,  p.  28. 

m Chin  chien  wai  h’o.  China  II,  B 10, 
p.  35. 

W "M  M ^ Ching  fu  hsin  shu.  Amherst  I.  C 13, 
p.  13. 

^ jE  iB  Ching  ni  chi,  p.  94. 

'if  ^ Ch’ing  Shih.  Amherst  I,  B 9,  Pottinger, 
E 1,  pp.  8,  65. 
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3^  IS  ^ C/iiiigf  sldh  hs’d  yen.  Elgin  I,  A 3,  pp. 
48,  87. 

iS  ^ Is  Ching  sldh  wen  pien.  Elgin  II,  G 3 — 
9,  p.  57. 

^ ^ Ching  te  chen.  Macartney  IV,  7,  p.  59. 

^ ^ ^ Ch’ing  wen  ch’i  meng.  Staunton  II, 

F 11,  p.  79. 

■?ra  3!C  ^ S'  Ch’ing  iven  hid  shu.  China  III,  A 5, 
p.  32. 

^ S Ching  Yo  cldiian  shu.  Staunton  I, 
D 1—4,  p.  74. 

— M Chin  ku  ch’i  kuan 
hsu  pien  shih  erh  lou.  Amherst  II,  A 30;  II, 
C 19;  II,  G 5,  pp.  7,  16,  27. 

^ Ml  ^ Chin,  P’ing,  Mei.  Amherst  I,  A 1-2;  I, 
A 3-4;  II,  B 14-15,  pp.  1,  10. 

^ Ib  Ch’in  p\i.  Staunton  II,  B 14,  p.  72. 

^ iS  Wi  Wi  Chin  Shih  yin  yuan.  Amherst  II, 
A 4;  II,  E 9 ; Staunton  II,  A 12,  pp.  2,  20,  68. 
s j3  ^ iij  n Chin  ting  IIupu  tse  li.  Staunton 
I,  D 5—8,  p.  74. 

n £ fll  Wi  5ic  Ch’in  ting  li  chi  i su.  China  I, 
E 1,  p.  40. 

jI'H  M ^ Ch’iunff  Chou  Fu  Chih.  Elgin  I,  A 
4-5,  p.  49. 

£.  3^  ^ ^ ^ Ch’iu  wen  chuang  kung  chi.  China 
I,  G 7,  p,  46. 

S ffl  Is  Ch’ou  hai  t’u  pien.  Staunton  II,  D 9, 
p.  75. 

^ iiif  l£  Chou  li  elm  su.  Staunton  I,  B 2, 

p.  68. 

§ Ch’ou  shih  chin  nang  ch’iian 

shu.  Amherst  II,  C 5;  II,  E 12;  I,  G 3,  pp.  14, 
21,  26. 
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^ iff  ^ Chou  Yi  che  cliung.  Staunton  II,  D 
10-11,  p.  75. 

Ch’uan  chih.  China  III,  B 1,  p.  35. 
iil;  Ch’uang  shili  chuan  cliu  shih,  p.  84. 

^ ^ ^ Chuang  tzu  Nan  hua  ching  chieh. 

Staunton  I,  E 11,  p.  76. 

^ TJX  la  I&  ti  Ch’uangyen  Li  Chi  t’ichu.  China 
I,  B 8,  p.  33. 

^ ^ ^ Chuan  tzu  hui.  Elgin  I,  A 1,  p.  48. 

f'M  & ^ Chid  gio  ch’iu.  Amherst  I,  H 5 — 10, 

p.  27. 

^ M ^ Ch’iin  cheii  chu  shu,  p.  87. 

^ It  m Ch’un  ch’iu  chuan  shuo.  China  I, 

G 8—10,  p.  46. 

§ ^ ti  Ch’un  ch’iu  t’i  chu.  Elgin  II,  E 9,  p.  56. 
§ If  !i£  :/C  ^ ^ Ch’un  ch’iu  t'i  chu  ta 

ch’uan  ho  ts’an,  p.  84. 

Ch’iinfang  p’u.  China  II,  A 3-4;  Staunton 
I,  C 10-11,  pp.  31,  72. 

^ fr  ^ fjf  li  Ch’nng  ting  chui  po 

ch’iu  hsin  chi  ho  pien.  Pottinger,  B 1 — 4,  p.  62. 
ii  hir  ^ ^ ^ Chimg  ting  i ch’i  k’^ian  shih. 
Amherst  I,  J 7,  p.  28. 

s fr  .R  ^ P;  Ch’ung  ting  huang  shih  lei  fu. 

Amherst  II,  C 17-18,  p.  16. 
m it  m m IE  Ch’iin  hua  ho  t’ieh  Ic’ao  cheng. 
Staunton  II,  D 8,  p.  75. 

§ Ch’un  ch’iu  chu.  Amherst  I,  J 5,  p.  28. 

^ }Jt  fU  ^ Chu  p>’i  yii  chih.  China  II,  D 10-11, 


p.  40. 

^ m I 

p.71. 


Ch’^l  tz'u  chi  chu.  Staunton  II,  B 9, 


^ ^ ^ Chu  Tzu  ch’uan  shu.  Elgin  II,  A 1-4, 
p.  50. 
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Erh  lun  cli'i  yu  yin  tuan. 
Amherst  II,  F 12,  p.  25. 

H ^ Erh  miao.  Staunton  I,  G 11  a,  p.  81. 

EL  ~jr  E.  ^ Erh  shih  h'h  shih.  Elgin  I,  F 1,  to  I, 
G 6,  pp.  56,  57. 

— IS  Erh  til  mei  chuan.  Amherst  II,  A 33 ; 
I,  C 2,  pp.  7,  11,  94. 

WJ  iJH  Erh  ya.  Staunton  II,  B 12,  p.  71. 

'ii:  ^ ^ JL  M Ea  chieh  ngan  li  t’u.  China  III, 
B 16,  p.  37. 

H IS  chien  ku  lu.  Staunton  I, 

D 9,  p.  74. 

^ Fd  yuan  chu  lin.  Amherst  I,  F 15-16, 
p.  23. 

ta  II  ffi  Eaiy'u  chlnnang.  Pottinger  B 6,  p.  62. 
‘M  )IS  IM  jli  Eei  hsiao  hsien  cliih  in  lei 

hsUan,  p.  84. 

^ liE  41  Een  chuang  lou  ch'iian  chuan. 

Amherst  II,  C 4,  p.  14. 

JH  ^ Feng  cheng  ivu.  Amherst  II,  A 26,  p.  6. 
M.  ^ il.  Feng  ch’iu  huang.  Amherst  II,  A 9, 

p.  3. 

M.  |I'H  IS  Feng  Chou  Kang  Chien.  Amherst  I, 
B 3—8,  p.  8. 

Pi*  ill  ^ Feng  shen  yen  i.  Amherst  I,  B 11-12 ; 
Pottinger,  D 5-6,  pp.  8,  64. 

^ ^ II  Een  lei  tzu  chin.  Elgin  II,  D 7 — 11, 

p.  55. 

^ H ^ Fen  yun  ts’d  yao.  Pottinger,  A 2,  p.  61. 
fhf  |j£  41  ^ Fen  chuang  lou  cliiian  chuan,  j).  85. 
"Sli  !£  illj  Ed  men  ting  chih.  China  I,  F 10,  p.  42. 

iJ  TI  5.  If;  II  @ Ed  ting  wu  lu  tsungmu.  China 
I,  A 3-4,  p.  29. 

iPS  ^ ^ Fu  hui  ch’iian  chi,  p.  84. 
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^ Hai  Tiuo  t’u  chill.  Elgin  II,  C 9-10, 
p.  53. 

'M  M M ^ Bai  kuo  wen  chien  lu,  p.  85. 

@ Sai  jui  ngan  chuan.  Amherst  II, 
C 6,  p.  14. 

iH  7^  ^ S'  Ban  Sung  ch’i  shu,  Amherst  I,  G 1- 

2,  p.  26. 

m Han  tan  meng.  Amherst  II,  A 26,  p.  6. 

^ Hao  ch’iu  chuan.  Amherst  II,  E 13 ; I, 
F 9 ; Pottinger,  A 7,  pp.  21,  22,  61,  85. 

^ ^ la  Hou  hsi  yu  chi.  Amherst  I,  C 9,  p.  12. 

^ ^ ^ Bon  hung  lou  meng.  Amherst  II, 

D 6;  II,D  7,  p.  17. 

^ ip  Bon  shuo  ling.  Pottinger,  E 2,  p.  65. 

^ & W Hou  T’ang  ch’iian  chuan,  p.  86. 

S ta  Hsia  k’e  yu  chi.  China  I,  A 6,  p.  29. 

M Hsia  men  chih.  China  III,  C 7,  p.  39. 

^ IS.  ^ ^ A @ ft  Hsiang  tsu  lou,  etc.  Amherst 


II,  A 29,  p.  6. 

>J\  ^ Hsiao  hsuo.  Staunton  II,  B 4,  p.  70. 

>J'  IE  3SC  Hsiao  hsuo  cheng  wen.  Amherst  I, 
F 13,  p.  23. 

g ^ Hsiao  fing  tzu  yiin.  Staunton  I,  E 

10,  p.  76. 

jl"  ill  K m Hsiao  ts'ang  shan  fang  ch’ih  tu. 
Amherst  II,  B 19,  p.  11. 

® ^ lo  Bs7  ch’iao  yu  Ian  chi.  China  III, 

F 6,  p.  45. 

® ^ ® Bsi  hsiang  ch’u.  Pottinger,  B 7 ; B 8, 
p.  63. 

^ DO  ^ ^ Hsieh  sheng p in  tzTi  chien.  Staunton 

11,  B 5,  p.  70. 

^ ^ ^ Hsi-I  Meng.  Amherst  II,  C 7-8,  p.  14. 
M W Hsin  clii  hsieh.  Amherst  I,  C 7,  p.  12. 
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@ ^ Using  li  ch’ing  i.  Amherst  I,  C 1 , 

pp.  11,  92. 

^ ^ losing  li  ta  clo’iian.  Elgin  I,  C 9-10, 

p.  52. 

Jpj  ^ IJlJ  Using  Pu  Tse  Li.  China  III,  F 7,  p.  45. 
ff  yK  ^ ^ M Losing  shui  chin  chien  t’u.  China  I, 
E 2—5,  p.  41. 

^ IS  W JPin  I Chao  Shu.  China  II,  A 2 j 
Staunton  I,  D 10,  pp.  31,  74. 
m ^ n m m Ilsin  tseng  tzu  chih  hsin  shu, 

p.  91. 

M ia  'M.  '{a  M ^ ^ ^ Hsin  tseng  tzu  chih  hsin 
shu  erh  chi.  Pottinger,  D 3,  p.  64. 

%Ji'  ^ Hsin  yo  ch’iian  shu,  p.  91. 

M jf:  K HI  Hsiu  hu  ch’ih  tu.  Amherst  I,  C 4, 

p.  12. 

^ ^ Hsiu-ning  hsien  chih.  Amherst  II, 

F 19,  pp.  26,  85. 

W IB  Hsi  yang  chi.  Elgin  II,  B 11-12,  p.  51. 
^ ^ ^ ^ Hsi  yu  chen  chiian.  Amherst  I,  D 12- 
13,  p.  17. 

M ^ iH  PlJ  :3‘  h1  Hsiian  chi  han  yin  fen  yun. 
Staunton  II,  B 15,  p.  72.  * 

^ BB  Hua  chien  chi.  Amherst  II,  A 2 ; II, 
A 21,  pp.  2,  5. 

Hua  ching.  China  III,  B 8,  p.  36,  86. 

^ If  ^ Huai  hsien  ch’ien  chia  shih  chieh, 

p.  86. 

m Hualouyeni.  Amherst  II,  E 8,  p.  20> 
^ M A 0 Huang  ch’ing  chih  hung  t’u.  China 
III,  F 1,  pp.  44. 

M.  Ihiang  ch’iu  Feng,  p.  86. 

^ ^ s'  Huang  Ming  chih  shu.  China  I,  A 11, 
p.  30. 
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jS  HE  ITuan  hun  chi.  Amherst  II,  A 6. 

® H ^ t’u  yiian.  Pottinger,  A 11,  p.  62. 

^ ^ Hua  yen  ching.  Staunton  I,  E 6-7,  p.  76. 

|r^  ^ Ho  chin  hni  wen,  p.  85. 

M 'ilii  Hu  fa  lun,  p.  85. 

Jc  lE  Hui  Ian  chi,  p.  86. 

M ^ @ chuan.  Amherst  II,  C 9,  p.  14. 

ifl  ^ ^ fM  ® Hung  hsueh  lou  chiu  tsung  ch’a. 

China  III,  A 4,  p.  32. 

ifl  ^ HE  Hung  li  chi.  Amherst  II,  A 5,  p.  2. 
ifl  Hung  lou  meng.  Amherst  II,  C 15-16; 

II,  D 4-5  ; China  III,  Ell;  Staunton  I,  A 2-3; 

I,  A 4-6;  Pottinger,  C 1-2,  pp.  15,  17,  42,  63, 
66,  67. 

^ ^ S’J  Hu  pu  tse  li.  China  III,  B 15,  p.  37. 
4*  ^ chung  lu.  Amherst  II,  A 13,  p.  3. 

la  ^ I li  chang  chii.  Elgin  II,  C 11 ; 
^ M I yheh.  Elgin  I,  A 6-7,  p.  49. 

Staunton  I,  B 10,  pp.  53,  69. 

^ ^ IS  I tsung  chin  chien.  China  III,  D 7 — 

II,  p.  40. 

ife  jJC  fi  ^ I wen  pel  Ian.  China  III,  D 1 — 6,  p.  40. 
« s a K I wen  fung  Ian  hsu.  Staunton  I, 
C 1—7,  p.  72. 

m MM  M.  I yang  liu  lu.  Amherst  II,  C 14,  p.  15. 

A ^ Is  An  sheng  pi  tu.  China  I,  A 8,  p.  30. 

A A @ An  T’ien  yen  mu.  Staunton  II,  F 13, 

p.  79. 

Bf1  0 * S-  K’ai  kuo  fang  liieh.  Staunton  I,  G 2- 
3,  p.  80. 

1^*  S ^ Jiai  yii  ts’ung  k’ao.  China  I,  A 5, 

p.  29. 

^ ^ ^ K’ang  Hsi  ku  wen  ch’tian  chi. 
China  II,  G 8—10,  p.  47. 
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^ K’ang  Ilsi  Tzu  Tien.  China  III,  G 6— 
9 ; Macartney  IV,  8 — 13,  pp.  48,  59,  86. 

^ m Kan  ying  p’ien.  Amherst  I,  G 7,  p.  26. 
^ ^ Kao  hou  meng  ch’iu.  China  II,  C 9, 

p.  38. 

^ IH  K’ao  ku  t’u.  Staunton  I,  G 4 5,  p.  80. 

M :a  W Jtb  S Keng  ch’i  yu  tz’u  U.  Amherst  II, 
A 31,  pp.  7,  86. 

— Is  K’uai  hsin  san  pien.  China  II,  B 11 ; 
III,  B 2,  p.  35. 

m Kuai  yuan.  Amherst  I,  C 3,  pp.  11,  88. 
i'H  iS'  Kuang  chou  fu  dtiJt.  Pottinger,  FI — 

12,  p.  66. 


S ^ Iff  Kuang  di  im fang  p’u.  Macartney  III, 
1 — 6,  p.  58. 

M Kuang  po  wu  ddli.  Elgin  I,  D 3 — 5, 

p.  53. 

# © K uang  shan  hui  han.  Pottinger,  C 7, 


p.  64. 

^ Kuang-tung  Tung  diih.  China  I,  B 3 

—7,  p.  33. 

^ pn  M K’ung  tzu  diia  yii  rjiian  dm. 
Pottinger,  A 8,  p.  61. 

^ M Kuang  yii  dii.  China  II,  B 1,  p.  34. 

W IS  K’uang  yu  diiang  lou  di  ih  tu. 

Amherst  II,  B 2,  p.  9. 

M m Kuang  yii  t’u.  Staunton  I,  G 10,  p.  81. 
*1^  ^ PB  Kuan  tzu  p'u.  Staunton  I,  G 11  h,  p.  81. 
?L  ^ to  K’ung  tziidiia  yii.  China  I,  A 2,  p.  29. 
® ^ Ii3  K’un  Ibsiio  dd  wen.  Staunton  I,  E 8- 
9,  p.  76. 

H |g  Kuo  Yii.  Amherst  II,  B 11,  p.  10. 

^ ^ Ku  skill  hsin  yiian.  China  I,  C 1,  pp. 
37,  87. 
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1^  m m Ku  wen  fen  pien  chi  p’ing. 

Staunton  II,  C 6-7,  p.  73. 

^ ^ u'angf  t’ing  chih.  Amherst  II, 

C 3,  p.  14. 

^ ^ ^ Ku  wen  shang  shu.  China  III,  F 4, 

p.  44. 

X ¥ Is  Amherst  II,  F 14, 

p.  25. 

'6'  ^ If  li  p’ing  chu.  China  II,  B 5 ; II, 

II,  B 7,  p.  34. 

icm  m ^ Ku  wen  tc'u  lei  tsuan.  Elgin  II, 
A 5-6,  p.  50. 

t -3h  m IE  Ku  wen  ya  cheng.  Elgin  I,  D 1-2,  p.  53. 

Ku  yu  t'u.  Staunton  I,  G 4 u,  pp.  80,  88. 
M ^ Ejei  ching.  China  III,  E 8 — 10,  p.  42. 

M ® M Lei  Ching  t’u  i.  Staunton  II,  C 1,  p.  73. 

Lei  feng  t’a.  Amherst  II,  A 19;  II, 
A 32,  pp.  4,  7,  88. 

IE  ® Leng  yen  cheng  mo.  Cliina  III,  F 2, 
p.  44. 

®!i  ^ ^ Liao  Chai  chih  i.  Amherst  I,  B 2 ; 

I,  D 10-11 ; Pottinger,  E 6-7,  pp.  8,  16,  65. 
fll  I&  Ei  Chi.  China  II,  B 12;  Staunton  I,  B 1 ; 
I,  E 1—5,  pp.  35,  68,  75. 

I2i  IS  Li  chi  tu  pen.  Macartney  V,  7,  p.  60. 
M -k  f$  Lieh  nii  chuan.  Staunton  I,  G 6,  p.  81. 
IS  M Lin  cheng  chih  nan  i ngan. 

China  I,  B 1-2,  p.  33. 

M.  ^ M Ling  hun  p'ien.  Pottinger,  B 10,  p.  63. 

^ ^ imp  nan  ts’ung  shu.  Amherst  I, 
J 3-4,  p.  28. 

M M ^ Ling  shu  ching.  Elgin  I,  A 11,  p,  49. 

^ Lien  hsiang  pan.  Amherst  II,  A 26,  p.  6. 
.H  M.  ching.  China  III,  B 13,  p.  37. 
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471  |i»  # Hg  @ Li  sliu  hang  mu.  Staunton  II,  G 7 — 

10,  p.  83. 

222  M ^ W M :k  R la  Li  tai  ming  hsien  licit 
nil  shih  hsing  p’u.  China  I,  C 2 — 9,  to  II,  C 
1—8,  p.  37. 

104  ^ ^l'  W Liu  ho  nei  wai  so  yen.  Amherst 

11,  D 15-16,  p.  18. 

390  ^ iM  ^ M M Liupuclt  ufmtse  li.  Staunton 

I,  A 7—10,  p.  67. 

473  'M.  ^ Liu  tao  chi.  Staunton  II,  G 12,  p.  83. 

187  ^ 

m + fl  ft  Li  weng  shih  chung  ch’U.  China 
III,  A 6 ; Pottinger,  C 4,  pp.  33,  63. 

289  W ill  Lofou  shan  chih.  Elgin  I,  A 8-9,  p.  49. 
605  ini  ^ Lu  chia  chuanfu  yin  shu,  ip.  88. 

84  ni  M & ^ Lung  t’u  hung  ngan.  Amherst  II, 
C 12,  pp.  15,  88. 

140  Lung  yen  ching  liio.  Amherst  II,  F 11,  p.  25. 

137  |§  Lun  yii.  Amherst  II,  F 8;  China  II,  F 12, 

pp.  24,  43. 

313  ^ JJc  Lun  yii  i su.  Elgin  I,  D 12,  p.  54. 

506  jp^  mpl  jjijtJ  gi  Lu  ssit  pi  chiieh,  p.  88. 

453  Wi  ^ M il'  Lu  yin  t’mg  shih  ch’ao.  Staunton 

II,  F 16,  p.  80. 

391  ^ Han  ming  ch’en  chuan. 

Staunton  II,  A 1 — 10,  p.  65. 

445  ^ E ^ ^ Ming  ch’en  tsou  i chi  lueh. 

Staunton  II,  F 1 — 8,  p.  78. 

201  ^ jSC  ® Ming  wen  shao  t'i.  China  II,  B 8,  p.  34. 
22  ^ M If  ii'  Ming  yiian  shih  ch’ao.  Amherst  II, 

A 18,  p.  4. 

21  ifi  ^ Mou  tan  t’ing.  Amherst  II,  A 17;  II, 
A 23 ; II,  A 25 ; II,  A 28,  pp.  4,  5,  6,  89. 

^ ^ ^oittant’inghuanhun,  Amherst 
II,  A 15;  II,  A 25,  pp.  4,  5. 
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Nai  ho  t’ien.  Amherst  II,  A 1 2,  p.  3. 

® M ^ Nan  liaihsien chill.  Elgin  I,  El -2, p. 55. 
^ ^ Nan  han  ch'un  ch’iu.  China  III,  C 6, 
p.  39. 

IS  Nan  Ko  chi.  Amherst  II,  A 14;  II, 
A 27,  pp.  3,  6,  89. 

4b  jE  ^ ^ Nan  pel  t’ung  hsiao  tsa  tzu, 

p.  89. 

llll  ^ Nil  hsien  wai  shih.  China  III,  B 9- 

10,  p.  36. 

^ ^ s'  Nung  cMng  cliuan  shu.  Staunton  I, 

G 8-9,  p.  81. 

^ lll|  It  M-  ti  pi  fix  M P’ang  hsiin  shih  ching 
Vi  chu  yen  i.  China  II,  F 5,  p.  43. 

§ 1^  P’an-yu  hsien  chih.  China  II,  A 12- 

13,  pp.  32,  84. 

4L  ^ Pei  Sung  chih,  p.  89. 

^ ^ Pen  Ts’ao  chi  yao.  Amherst  II,  F 15- 
16,  p.  25. 

7^  @ Pen  ts’ao  hang  mu.  Amherst  I,  C 15; 

11,  E 1—6  ; I,  F 1—4  ; China  I,  F 2—5,  pp.  13, 
20,  22,  42. 

^ fl?  Ping  Lu.  China  I,  F 6 — 9,  p.  42. 

^ ill  ^ P’ing  shan  leng  yen.  Amherst  II, 
D 13,  p.  18. 

^ W P’ing  yao  chuan.  Amherst  II,  B 3 ; p.  9. 

^ E3  Is  Ping  yuan  ssu  pien.  China  III,  C 5> 

p.  39. 

II  a IS  P’'^  Amherst  II,  A 22;  China 

III,  B 14,  pp.  5,  37. 

& ^ Po  Kuei  cJViian  chuan.  Amherst  I, 

C 8,  p.  12. 

t®  ® Po  hu  Vu.  Staunton  II,  G 4 — 6,  pp. 
82,  89. 
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193  ^ H ^ P^onganching  eh’i.  China  I,  B 9,  p.  33. 

156  ,§x  M ^ Po  nganhsin  jpien.  Amherst  I,  H 1 — 

4,  pp.  27,  89. 

261  If  ^ ^ hsiang  tzu  i.  China  III,  F 3,  p.  44. 

171  H lie  n # 8 an  chiao  sou  shen.  China  I,  A 7,  p.  30. 

65  H P chill  Amherst  I,  C 5-6;  I, 

E 11-12;  China  II,  F 1-2;  II,  F 13-14;  Ma- 
cartney III,  10-11;  Pottinger,  C 5-6 ; D 1-2, 
pp.  12,  19,  42,  44,  58,  64. 

519  H fit  Iffl  <S'a?i  li  t’u,  p.  89. 

320  H 7t*  10  San  ts’ai  t’u  hui.  Elgin  I,  E 5,  p.  55. 

520  3 ^ ^^*7  citing,  p.  90. 

521  H pill  til  citing  lisiln  hi,  p.  90. 

208  ■g,  Se  chielt  lu.  China  III,  B 3;  III,  F 8, 

pp.  36,  45. 

523  ^ Sltang  hem  lun,  p.  90. 

224  ^ l§  fl;  Sltang  lian pien  cheng  lu.  China  II, 

C 10-11,  p.  38. 

267  % ^ Slicing  lian  san  shu  ho  pi. 

China  III,  F 9,  p.  45. 

103  ll]  Shan  hai  citing.  Amherst  II,  D 14 ; 

China  III,  C 8—11,  pp.  18—39. 

30  4*  IS  Slten  chung  lou.  Amherst  II,  A 26,  p.  (5. 

24  M B M.  Sh^'>'>g  chiao  jilt  ho.  Amherst  II, 
A 20,  p.  4. 

525  ^ M Sheng  sltang  mo  hsiang,  p.  90. 

255  ^ ^ Sheng  shu.  China  II,  F 11,  p.  43. 

526  ^ Sheng  shu  hsiao  yiin,  p.  91. 

319  ^ lif  M ill|  Sheng  yii  kuang  hslin.  Elgin  I,  E 4 ; 

Staunton  II,  F 9,  pp.  55,  78,  91. 

91  IlIJ  iS  Shen  hsien  t’ung  chien.  Amherst  I, 
D 3 — 7 ; China  I,  E 6-7,  pp.  16,  41. 

IS  Shen  lou  cltih.  Amherst  II,  B 18 ; II, 
C 13;  Pottinger,  A 1,  pp.  11,  15,  60. 
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^ ^ S’  Slien  t’ien  sheng  shu.  Amherst  I, 

E 1—3,  p.  18. 

H .R  H I ngan.  China  II,  A 5 — 8, 

p.  31. 

I®  ^ IIf  is  ying  loll,  shill  liua.  Macartney 

V,  9,  p.  60. 

^ IB  Shih  chi.  China  III,  E 1—4 ; III,  E 5—7, 
p.  41. 

If  ^ tl  If  8hih  Ghing  t’i  dm.  China  III,  G 12, 
p.  48. 

In  ft  M Shih  citing  ya  ch’u.  China  II,  E 9 ; 

Elgin  I,  A 10,  pp.  41,  49. 

IE  aS  ^ Shih  Chi  T’ung  Chien.  Amherst  II, 
B 4—7,  p.  9. 

+ - fl  Shih  erh  tsung  ch'ii.  Amherst  I, 
C 10—12,  p.  12. 

+ n IS  Shih  erh  lou.  Pottinger,  A 9,  p.  62. 

If"  A.  Shih  fa  jii  men.  Pottinger,  A 13,  p.  62. 
^ M M H’i  Shihfu  li  tse.  China  II,  B 2,  p.  34. 
+ ® ^ Shih  kuo  ch’un  ch’iu.  Amherst  I,  F 5, 
p.  22. 

^ iM  Pi  Shih  lei  fu,  p.  92, 

^ ^ W Shih  tzu  ch’iian  shu.  Elgin  II,  G 
10-11,  p.  57. 

flf  ^ Shih  wen  pei  fa.  China  II,  B 3,  p.  34. 

35c  ^ Ib  Shihwmpi  p’u.  Amherst  II,  F 13, 
p.  25, 

If  hI  ^ ^ Shih  yiin  chu  chi.  China  II,  A 11, 
p.  32. 

Shih  yiin  hanying 
Vi  chieh  pien  Vung  ho  ting.  Amherst  II,  Ell, 

p.  20. 

^ iSC  ^ Shuo  wen  chen  pen.  Staunton  II,  E 
9,  p.  77. 
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M HI.  ^ Shuang  feng  ch'i.  Amherst  B 12  ; 

Pottinger,  F 13,  pp.  10,  66. 

^ oa  ^ ^ ch’iu  skhig,  a.'n.di  P' in  tzu 

chien.  Amherst  II,  F 18,  p.  25. 

^ ^ eking.  China  II,  A 1 ; II,  G 5-6  ; 

Macartney  III,  13,  pp.  30,  47,  59. 
s'  ti  l£  Sku  eking  t’i  cliu.  China  III,  F 5, 
p.  45. 

^ 4 Ib  ii-ua  p’u.  Elgin  II,  D 1 — 6,  p.  55. 

m Skui  ku  ckuan.  Amherst  I,  E 4-5 ; II, 
E 15-16;  I,  G 4 — 6 ; Macartney  III,  8-9;  Pot- 
tinger,  E 3,  pp.  19,  21,  26,  58,  65. 

^ §§■  8kuo  Lmg.  Amherst  I,  D 1-2,  p.  16. 

'S'  Skuo  Yo  ckuan.  Amherst  II,  B 1,  p.  9. 
'S'  ^ Skuo  Yd  cliilan  ckuan,  p.  91. 

W 'Mr  ekik,  tao  ckuan,  p.  91. 

Sou  sken  cki,  Elgin  II,  B 13;  Staunton 
II,  B 11,  pp.  52,  71,  92. 

0 ^ ^ Ssu  Ic’u  ck’iian  sku.  Amherst  II, 

H 5,  p.  28. 

0 ^ Ssii  sku.  Amherst  II,  F 4 ; China  II,  A 9 ; 
I,  F 1;  II,  F 3;  II,  F 12;  II,  F 15,  pp.  24,  31, 
42,  43,  44. 

0 ckiang.  China  I,  G 1 ; 

I,  G 2 ; Staunton  I,  G 5 ; I G 7,  pp.  46,  80,  81. 
0 iS  ^ Ssu  sku  kui  ts’an.  Amherst  II,  D 8 — ■ 

II,  p.  18. 

0 # A ^ Ssu  skujen  wu  k’ao,  p.  92. 

0 # A ii  fi  ^ Ssu  skujen  wit  pei  k’ao.  Elgin 
I,  C 11,  p.  52. 

0 S'  ^ ii  /SsM  sku  t’i  eking.  Amhei’st  I,  E 10, 
pp.  19,  92. 

W-  a Mt  ^ /Sitan.  fa  t’ung  tsung.  Amherst  II, 
F 6;  Staunton  II,  A II,  pp.  24,  57. 
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M Su  huang  ch’ih  tu.  Amlierst  II, 
A 1,  p.  2. 

^ ^ Sung  shill  pieh  ts’ai.  Amlierst  II, 

A 24,  p.  5. 

^ Pp^  Su  wen.  Elgin  II,  A 11,  p,  50. 

^ ^ ^ Ta  diing  chin  shen  ch’iian  shu. 

Amlierst  I,  E 6 — 8;  I,  G 8,  pp.  19,  27. 

Gh’ing  hui  tien.  China  I,  D 1 — 11 
to  II,  D 1—9;  II,  D 13;  Staunton  II,  D 5—7, 
pp.  39,  40,  74. 

m n Ta  ch’ing  I’d  li.  Amherst  II,  H 1-2 ; 
China  III,  A 1 — 3 ; Staunton  I,  B 8-9,  pp.  27> 
32,  69. 

j/'C  ^ IS  "M"  I#  ^ Ta  Fu  t ing  show  Leng 

Yen  Ching  chi  chi.  Staunton  I,  F 13,  p.  78. 

^ Plr  iffl  W Ta  ho  ming  so  t’u  hui.  Elgin 

II,  G 12,  p.  57. 

^ ^ ^ JM  Ta  Hsiio.  Chung  Yung.  Macartney 

III,  12,  pp.  58,  93. 

± 2 m il  T’ai  hsiian  pieh  hsiln.  Elgin  II,  A 12, 
p.  51. 

^ ZJi  ^ "?ji  Fai  p’ing  huang  chi.  Amherst  I, 
A 6-11,  pp.  1,  93. 

^ K T’ai  p’ing  yii  Ian.  Elgin  I,  E 6,  to 

II,  E 4,  p.  56. 

fi:  m ^ Tai  shu  hsiio,  p.  93. 

^ ® T'ui  su  mo.  Staunton  II,  F 12,  p.  79. 

:1c  i ^ Ta  Hu  Jen  ta  ch’iian.  Staunton  I, 
F,  14-15,  p.  78. 

^ ^ ^ Ta  ming  chuan.  Amherst  II,  A 3,  p.  2. 
^ ^ Ta  ming  hui  tien.  Staunton  II,  E 3 — 

8,  p.  77. 

^ W M ^ T'ung  shih  ho  chieh  chien  cliu. 
Amherst  I,  C 16,  p.  13. 
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M Wt  ^ T'ang  Jen  shuo  wel.  Amherst  II, 

G 1—4,  p.  27. 

Jjlc  ^ T’ang  lit  su  i.  Staunton  I,  B 3 4,  p.  68. 
^ 9i  ^ M T’ang  p’ing  kuei  ch’iian  chuan. 
Pottinger,  C 3,  p.  63. 

^ ^ W-  T’ang  Sung  wen  shun.  Amherst  I, 

F 10-11,  p.  23. 

tM.  5c  T’an  t'ien.  Staunton  II,  G 2,  p.  82. 
m w^  % T ao  hua  slian  chuan  ch'i.  Amherst 
II,  B 13;  I,  E 9,  pp.  10,  19. 

JE  f*  Tao  te  citing.  China  II,  B 9 ; Staunton 
II,  G 11,  pp.  35,  83. 

mum  Tao  te  citing  chieli.  Amherst  II, 
* F 17,  p.  25. 

fF  T’ao  wu  hsien  p’ing.  Staunton  I,  A 1, 

p.  66. 

m ^ ^ T’ao  yiian  chieh  i chung  ch’eng, 
p 93. 

5c  S A + ^ JJi  ^ 'H  Tafei^-xishihsHn 

tsun  hsein  hsiang  pao  ch’an,  p.  93. 
iJ'i  ^ Mt  a ^ ^ sheng  miao  fa  hen  Jnta 

ching,  p.  93. 

5c  ^ io'  thong  chih,  p.  93. 

Wi  T'iao  li  yd  pien.  Elgin  1,  C 1—8, 
p.  52. 

5c  lit  T’ien  hua  ch’cng  p’i  gt’ing.  Pot- 

tinger, A 4,  p.  61. 

5c  ^ T’ien  hua,  tsang.  Pottinger,  B 9,  p.  63. 
xm  jikn  T’ien  tsung  hsin  shang.  China  III, 
B 4,  p.  36. 

T’ien  whi  li  li.  Elgin  I,  A 2,  p.  48. 

Ji.  ^ ^ Then  wen  lueh  lun,  p.  94. 

5c  M 4U  Tien  yii  hua.  Amhei’st  II,  D 1 — 3,  p.  17. 
M.  ^ A li  pei  li’ao.  Pottinger,  D 4,  p.  64. 
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£ ^ Ting  ting  chH  wen.  Amherst  II, 

A 3,  p.  2. 

M tSH  fel  IS  Tou  p’eug  hsien  hua.  Amherst  II, 
F 2,  p.  24, 

W ^ M Ts’ao  tzw  liui.  Staunton  II,  B 2,  p.  69. 
ia  ^ ^ Tseng  chih  hsiang  pu.  Amherst  II, 

C 10,  p.  15. 

^ iE  ^ ^ Tseng  pu  ch’ien  ch’ou  chi.  Amherst 
II,  F 3,  p.  23. 

W ^ IE  Tseng  wen  clieng  hung.  Macartney  I, 
II,  p.  57. 

& ^ Tso  hsiu.  China  II,  D 12  ; Staunton  I,  B 5, 
pp.  40,  68. 

X ^ ^ Tu  hung  pu,  chi.  Staunton  II,  E 1, 
p.  76. 

Tu  ming  so  t’u  hui.  Elgin  I,  E 3, 

p.  55, 

M M ® ^ Tung  Chou  lieh  huo  ch^iian  chih. 
Amherst  I,  A 5 ; Pottinger,  E 4,  pp,  1,  65, 

^ IS  @ T’ung  chien  hang  mu.  Amherst  II, 
F 1-2  ; I,  J 8-9  j China  II,  E 1—8  ; I,  G 3-5  ; 

11,  G 1—4,  pp.  23,  28,  41,  46,  47. 

^ W ^ Tung  hsi  Han  ch’iian  chuan. 

Staunton  II,  B 13,  p.  72. 

^ ^ Tung  hsi  yang  h’ao.  Staunton  II,  D 

12,  p.  75. 

^ H Tung  hua  lu.  Staunton  I,  F 9 — 12,  p.  78. 
"M  W ^ ^ in  Tung  hsi  yang  h’ao 

mei  yueh  t’ung  chi  chuan,  p.  94. 

^ 4b  ill  IB  Tung  pei  yu  chi.  Pottinger,  A 12,  p.  62. 
^ ^ iS  Tung  p’d  i i.  Staunton  I,  G 11  d, 
p.  82. 

ra  X 5=  s T'ung  wen  ch’ien  tzu  wen,  Staunton 
I,  G 12,  p.  82. 
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359  ^ ^ Tu  sheng  hung  ngan.  Pottinger,  A 10, 

p.  62. 

M ^ ^ Amherst  II,  C 2, 

Pottinger,  B 5,  p.  13,  62. 

^ li;  IS  ch’ai  chi.  Amherst  II,  A 8,  p.  3. 

101  m Hi  M § Tzu  chih  hsin  shu.  Amherst  II,  D 12, 

p,  18. 

210  m ^ ^ m Tz’u  hsiid  c¥uan  shu.  China  III,  B 5, 
p.  36. 

124  ^ ^ Tzu  Hid.  Amherst  I,  F 6-7 ; China  III, 
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Art.  II. — Booh  of  the  King's  Son  and  the  Ascetic,  By  E. 

Behatsek. 

The  striking  fact  that  the  Buddha  has  been  officially  enrolled 
in  the  list  of  the  saints  of  the  Christian  Church  has  very 
naturally  attracted  much  attention  to  the  book  to  which  this 
strange  result  is  due.  This  book,  a romance  in  Greek, 
founded  on  some  unknown  Buddhist  life  of  the  Buddha, 
was  ascribed  in  some  of  the  later  MSS.  to  St.  John  of 
Damascus,  and  this  was  the  view  held  by  scholars  until  the 
publication  in  1886  of  the  masterly  monograph  by  M.  H. 
Zotenberg  (Notices  sur  la  livre  de  Barlaam  et  Joasaph).  lie 
there  shows  conclusively  that  the  John  who  was  the  author 
of  the  romance  was  not  John  of  Damascus,  but  a monk  of 
the  convent  of  St.  Saba  near  Jerusalem,  who  wrote  it  in  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.  This  romance, 
whose  hero,  though  really  the  Buddha,  appealed  so  strongly 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  Christians,  that  they  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  a saint,  contains,  besides  the  description  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  hero,  a number  of  fables,  some  of 
which  have  been  traced  back  to  the  Buddhist  Jataka  book, 
while  the  source  of  others  is  still  unknown.  This  being  so, 
it  becomes  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  the  earliest  form 
of  the  story.  Now  it  is  admitted  that  the  numerous  versions 
of  it  in  various  European  languages  (of  which  a list  is  given 
in  my  ‘ Buddhist  Birth  Stories,’  vol.  i.  pp.  xcv  and  foil.)  are 
all  derived  from  the  Greek  of  John  of  St.  Saba.  There  is 
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also  an  Arabic  version,  written  in  prose  by  a Christian,  which 
M.  Zotenberg  has  shown  to  have  been  based  on  the  Greek 
text  {loc.  cit.  pp.  79-81).  This  was  imitated  in  an  Arabic 
poem  written  by  a Muhammadan,  and  now  lost,  and  this 
again  gave  rise  to  a Hebrew  prose  work  called  ‘ The  Prince 
and  the  Ascetic.’ 

At  the  Oriental  Congress  held  at  Vienna  in  1888,  Dr. 
Fritz  Ilommel  read  a paper  on  a prose  Arabic  version  of  the 
story,  written  by  a Muhammadan,  and  described  alreadj^  in 
1858  by  Dr.  Blau  from  a MS.  in  the  possession  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Con- 
gress Dr.  Ilommel  published  the  text  of  this  version  (also 
entitled  ‘ The  King’s  Son  and  the  Ascetic  ’),  which  he 
believes  to  be  translated  directly  from  an  original  Pahlavi 
version,  and  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  Greek  romance. 
M.  Zotenberg,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  this  version  also  to 
be  based  on  the  Arabic  poem  mentioned  above.  This  work 
is  now  presented  in  English  to  our  readers  in  a version 
by  Mr.  Behatsek,  of  Bombay,  and  following,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  the  Arabic  text  as  published  by  Dr.  Fritz 
Hommel. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  either  the  utility  or 
the  interest  of  this  labour  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Behatsek.  It  can  of  course  throw  no  light  on  the  still  un- 
solved problem  as  to  when  and  where  the  hero  of  the  story, 
the  Buddha,  was  canonized  as  a Christian  saint.  But  on  the 
other  two  questions  which  await  solution,  that  is  to  say,  the 
early  migration  of  the  romance  itself,  and  the  relation  of  the 
fables  it  contains  to  the  Buddhist  Jataka  stories,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

I would  venture  to  call  attention  here  to  a very  interest- 
ing discussion  of  the  histor}'  of  the  romance,  written  from 
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the  strictly  Catholic  point  of  view  by  M.  Emmanuel  Cosquin, 
in  the  ‘ Eevue  des  questions  historiques  ’ for  October,  1880. 
Professor  Max  Muller’s  paper  on  it  in  his  ‘ Selected  Essays,’ 
and  my  own  summary  in  the  Introduction  to  my  ‘ Buddhist 
Birth  Stories,’  may  also  be  mentioned. 

T.  W.  Bhys  Davids. 


l]ooJc  of  the  King's  Son  and  the  Ascetic. 

In  the  name  of  Allah  the  merciful  the  clement  ! This  is 
an  abridgment  from  the  book  of  one  of  the  distinguished 
philosojihers  of  India.  It  is  a book  of  eloquent  allusions, 
pleasing  instructions,  and  beautiful  meanings  [or  ideas]  ; 
may  Allah  cause  us  to  profit  thereby.  Amen  ! 

The  author  of  it  has  recorded  that  there  was  in  the  country 
of  India  a great  king,  who,  on  account  of  his  extreme  love 
for  the  world,  was  turned  away  from  contemplating  eternity 
so  ardently  towards  [the  affairs  of]  his  kingdom,  that  there 
was  no  one  who  dared  to  find  fault  with  him.  He  alienated 
the  adherents  of  the  [Buddhist?]  religion,  and  attracted  the 
adherents  of  the  idols.  Having  one  day  made  inquiries 
about  a man  of  the  people  of  his  kingdom  whom  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  consulting,  he  was  informed  that  he  had 
verily  abandoned  the  world,  his  family,  his  property,  and 
had  joined  the  [community  of]  ascetics.  Tliis  greatly 
astonished  the  king,  who  then  sent  for  the  man,  who  on 
making  his  appearance,  and  being  seen  in  the  condition  of 
asceticism,  was  reproved  by  the  king  as  follows : “ Whereas 
thou  hast  been  one  of  the  grandees  of  my  kingdom,  thou 
hast  [now]  debased  thy  soul,  hast  separated  thyself  from  thy 
family  and  hast  sought  vanity.”  The  ascetic  replied  : “ 0 
king ! Although  thou  art  under  no  obligation  to  me,  it  is 
nevertheless  incumbent  upon  thee  to  listen  to  my  words 
without  anger,  and  then  to  act  as  thou  deemest  suitable ; 
because  anger  is  a foe  to  intellect,  since  it  is  a bar  between 
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him  who  is  under  its  influence,  and  between  what  he  is  to 
hear  and  to  understand.”  The  king  replied  : “ Speak  ! ” 
The  ascetic  then  continued : “ Is  the  guilt  of  which  thou 
accusest  me  to  redound  upon  me,  or  upon  thee  ? ” He  said  : 
“ Upon  thee  and  upon  me  ; for,  when  any  man  wishes  to 
commit  suicide,  I must  not  leave  him  the  option  to  do  so.  I 
consider  the  destruction  of  his  life  [to  be]  like  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  other  man’s  life,  because  I am  his  protector  and 
the  judge  for  and  against  him.  Accordingly  I judge  thee  and 
punish  thee  for  destroying  a life  of  my  subjects,  which  is  thy 
own  life  ; for  the  loss  and  grief  thou  hast  brought  upon  thy 
family.”  The  ascetic  rejoined  : “ I do  not  think  thou  canst 
punish  me  except  by  arguing,  and  an  argument  can  be  estab- 
lished only  by  judges.  Although  at  present  no  human  judges 
can  trouble  thee,  thou  possesses!  two  of  them,  to  one  of  whom 
I agree  to  submit.”  lie  asked:  “Who  are  these  two?” 
The  ascetic  continued  : “ He  to  whose  decision  I shall  submit 
is  thy  intellect,  but  he  from  whom  I desire  to  be  excused  is 
thy  w'rath.”  The  king  replied  : “ Say  what  thou  listest,  but 
give  me  some  information,  and  tell  me  since  when  thou  art 
of  this  opinion,  and  who  has  helped  thee  thereto  ? ” The 
ascetic  continued  : “ As  to  my  information,  it  is  that  in  my 
young  years  I heard  one  word  which  fell  into  my  soul,  and 
became  like  seed  sown ; it  then  grew  and  prospered  till  it 
became  the  tree  wliich  thou  beholdest.  I had  namely  heard 
a speaker  say  that  ‘ a fool  considers  that  which  is  a thing  to 
be  nothing,  and  that  which  is  nothing  to  be  a thing.  He 
who  does  not  scorn  that  which  is  nothing  will  not  obtain 
that  which  is  a thing.  He  who  does  not  look  upon  that 
wUich  is  a thing,  will  not  rejoice  his  soul  by  abandoning 
that  which  is  nothing.  The  thing  is  eternity,  and  that 
which  is  nothing  is  the  world.’  This  statement  had  im- 
pressed me,  but  it,  and  the  prompting  thereby,  as  well  as 
the  contemplation  thereof,  were  overpowered  by  lusts,  until 
the  world  appeared  to  me,  as  I believed  it  in  my  folly  to  be, 
a thing,  whereas  it  is  nothing ; since  it  has  shown  to  me 
that  its  life  is  death,  its  wealth  is  poverty,  its  joy  is  grief,  its 
satiety  is  hunger,  its  health  is  disease,  its  strength  is  weak- 
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ness,  its  honour  is  degradation,  its  pleasure  pain.  And  why- 
should  not  its  life  be  death,  since  the  tendenc}^  of  life  therein 
is  towards  death  ; and  why  should  its  wealth  not  be  destitu- 
tion, since  no  one  .gains  anything  therefrom  without  the  need 
of  something  else,  in  order  to  make  it  serviceable  in  the 
same  way  as  the  owner  of  a beast  requires  the  food  for  it, 
the  price  for  it,  the  binding  place  \i.e.  stable]  for  it,  and  the 
utensils  for  it.  Then,  in  order  to  utilize  all  these  things,  he 
stands  in  need  of  something  else,  so  that  when  destitution  is 
removed,  and  none  befalls  him  from  his  family  and  projjerty, 
and  [from]  necessity,  he  is  beset  by  other  wants.  And  how 
should  not  its  joy  be  grief,  since  it  [i.e.  grief]  is  lying  in 
wait  for  every  one  whom  gladness  has  befallen  from  it  in 
order  to  pursue  him  with  grief : nor  is  any  one  addicted  to 
the  world  secure,  when  he  experiences  a joyful  event,  that 
this  very  event  will  not  result  in  a calamity  to  him.  If  then 
it  be  unavoidably  necessary  to  become  severed  from  family, 
children,  and  property,  and  this  separation  takes  place 
forcibly  in  ways  accompanied  by  many  evils,  is  it  not  more 
worthy,  with  reference  to  all  the  just-mentioned  things,  that 
an  intelligent  man  should  abandon  them  voluntarily,  before 
any  of  the  just-noticed  way^s,  which  often  take  place,  befall 
him,  and  he  should  not  he  grieved  if  he  has  obtained  it  \_i.e. 
worldly  prosperity],  nor  ought  he,  on  the  contrary,  to  wish 
for  it,  and  covet  it,  if  he  has  not  obtained  it.  And  how 
should  not  its  repletion  be  hunger,  since  it  kindles  [thirst]  in 
the  body,  and  if  he  finds  no  water  to  quench  it  therewith,  it 
consumes  his  body,  and  if  he  prevents  it  from  consuming  his 
body,  by  nourishing  the  latter  with  food  and  drink,  this  will 
be  strength  for  the  repetition  of  a similar  kindling  ; and  the 
habit  of  repletion  is  [followed  by]  weakness  in  hunger. 
And  how  should  its  health  [i.e.  of  the  body]  not  be  malady^, 
since  its  health  depends  upon  the  equilibrium  of  the  agglo- 
merated humours  of  it,  which  are  antagonistic  in  their 
qualities ; and  the  [substance]  most  closely  connected  with 
life  is  the  blood,  as  well  as  the  most  evident.  The  blood  is 
most  closely  connected  wnth  sudden  death,  with  pestilence, 
with  angina,  with  quinseyq  with  cancer,  and  with  pleurisy. 
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And  how  should  its  strength  not  be  weakness,  since  it  is 
necessarily  subject  to  dissolution  ? And  how  should  its 
honour  not  be  degradation,  since  we  never  see  in  it  an 
honour  but  it  terminates  with  removal,  and  what  degradation 
is  worse  than  removal  from  honour  ? And  how  should  its 
pleasure  not  be  pain,  since  it  is  [only]  the  cessation  of  pain, 
and  terminating  in  the  briefest  period  of  time,  is  followed 
by  that  pain  which  it  had  just  caused  to  cease,  and  when  we 
consider  this  [succession  of  pleasure  and  pain]  in  the  lives 
of  kings,  and  their  terminations,  we  find  the  days  of  their 
honour  short  in  comparison  to  the  days  of  their  degradation, 
and  the  degradation  of  their  terminations.  And,  by  my  life  ! 
that  man  who  has  received  enjoyment  from  the  world  ought 
to  despise  it  more,  because  it  may  happen  any  day  that  it 
becomes  inimical  to  his  property,  family,  children,  or  dignity, 
or  bod}’’,  or  soul.  Why  should  I not  despise  the  world  since 
it  again  takes  away  what  it  bestows,  brings  on  a bad  end, 
despoils  him  of  what  it  has  given  him,  and  brings  upon  him 
ignominy ; it  abases  him  whom  it  exalts,  and  causes  him  to 
grieve;  it  severs  connection  with  its  lover,  and  repentance 
pursues  him  ; it  misleads  him  who  obeys  it,  and  wretched- 
ness pursues  him  ; by  its  dalliance  it  invites  falling  into  its 
snares,  and  entails  fatigue  and  trouble  in  [those  who  strive 
for]  deliverance  from  it.  It  is  the  companion  of  treachery 
and  the  road  to  destruction  ; it  is  the  much-stumbling  ridden 
beast  and  the  worn-out  ship,  the  house  with  many  snakes, 
and  the  park  abounding  with  beasts  of  prey.  It  is  considered 
necessar}^  but  is  not  necessary  to  any  one ; it  is  the  mistress 
who  loves  no  one  ; is  playing  with  its  companion  whilst 
feeding  him,  whereas  it  has  destined  him  to  be  eaten  ; and 
making  him  its  servant  whilst  pretending  to  serve  him.  It 
makes  him  laugh,  then  laughs  at  him  ; it  insults  him,  and 
is  then  coveted  by  him  ; it  makes  him  weep,  then  weeps  for 
him,  and  whilst  it  spreads  out  its  hand  for  [receiving]  a gift, 
lo  ! it  has  spread  it  out  for  mendicancy  and  poverty  ; it 
knots  [i.e.  adorns]  his  head  with  a crown,  then  buries  his 
head  under  ground  ; it  ornaments  hands  and  feet  with  gold, 
then  shackles  them  with  iron  ; it  seats  a man  on  a throne 
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one  day,  and  seats  him  in  prison  the  next.  It  spreads  out 
for  a couch  gold  brocade  to  him  in  the  morning,  and  spreads 
out  for  him  earth  in  the  evening.  It  collects  for  him  singers, 
buffoons,  and  panegyrists,  then  it  collects  upon  him  [i.e.  his 
corpse]  persons  who  sing  threnodies,  weep  and  lament  ; it 
causes  his  family  to  love  his  presence,  then  it  causes  them  to 
love  his  absence  : it  perfumes  his  odour  to-day  and  infests  it 
to-morrow.  It  fills  his  soul  with  its  hopes,  and  his  fist  with 
its  gifts  in  the  morning,  but  plunders  his  soul  and  his  fist  in 
the  evening.  It  is  pleased  with  a change  of  the  whole  in 
everything,  and  it  foists  the  base  into  the  place  of  the  excel- 
lent. It  removes  a nation  from  scarcity  to  plenty,  but  also 
from  rest  to  fatigue,  and  from  hunger  to  repletion,  until 
when  this  [state  of  affairs]  is  reversed  plenty  is  snatched 
away,  a bar  is  interposed  between  them  and  between  easy 
nourishment,  so  that  verily  strength  is  taken  away  from 
them  after  abundance,  and  they  return  to  the  most  fatiguing 
labour. 

As  to  thy  words,  0 king,  of  my  having  ruined  my  family 
and  abandoned  it : verily  I have  neither  ruined  nor  aban- 
doned it,  but  have  joined  [myself]  to  it,  and  segregated 
[myself  from  others]  to  it  ; because  I was  looking  [formerly] 
with  a bewitched  eye,  not  distinguishing  therewith  familiars 
from  strangers,  nor  foes  from  friends,  when  however  I 
obtained  a discerning  eye,  I looked,  and  lo  ! those  whom  I 
had  reckoned  to  be  familiars,  companions,  and  brothers,  had 
become  beasts  of  prey,  having  no  other  care  than  to  devour 
me,  or  [fear]  to  be  devoured  by  me.  Their  difference  con- 
sisted in  proportion  of  their  excellence  in  strength,  some  of 
them  being  like  lions  in  bravery,  or  like  wolves  in  rapacity, 
or  like  dogs,  now  barking  angrily  and  now  cajoling  obse- 
quiously, whilst  some  were  like  foxes  in  deceit  and  thieving ; 
the  intention  however  was  identical,  although  the  mode  [of 
executing  it]  varied. 

If  thou  wert  to  consider  thy  own  case,  0 king,  thou 
wouldst  perceive  that  those  of  thy  family,  and  those  who 
obey  thee,  are  worse  [disposed]  towards  thee  than  strangers 
and  distant  persons.  But  as  to  my  present  state,  I possess 
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[therein]  familiars,  brothers,  and  protectors  who  love  me, 
and  whom  I love,  so  that  love  is  among  us,  neither  lost  nor 
interrupted.  They  serve  me,  and  I serve  them,  for  wages 
which  do  not  fail ; accordingly  the  service  is  never  discon- 
tinued. All  of  us  aspire  to  what  it  is  possible  to  enjoy 
together ; nor  is  any  one  of  us  prohibited  from  gathering  for 
himself  at  any  time,  what  another  gathers,  so  that  there  is 
neither  contention  among  us,  nor  envy  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  he  collects  it.  These  are  the  professors  of 
[the  Buddhist?]  religion  whom  I have  joined,  and  have 
aspired  to  safety  for  my  soul  as  they  have  [for  their  own]. 
But  those  whom  I have  spurned  and  cut  off  are  the 
adherents  of  the  world,  which  is  nothing,  and  thou  verily 
knowest  its  attributes  and  its  acts,  so  that  if  thou  desirest 
me  to  explain  ‘ the  thing’  prepare  to  listen  to  [what  I have 
to  say  of]  it.”  Then  the  king  said  to  the  philosopher : 
“Thou  discernest  nothing,  and  conquerest  [discontent]  only 
by  [enduring]  transitory  wretchedness,  and  by  [entertaining] 
vain  hope,  and  by  [bearing]  eventual  privation.  Depart 
from  my  kingdom,  for  thou  art  corrupt.” 

Nativify  of  the  Khufe  Son,  may  Allah  approve  of  him. 

In  those  days  a boy  was  born  to  the  king,  and  he  was 
greatly  delighted  thereat,  because  he  was  anxious  to  possess 
male  offspring.  He  then  assembled  the  astrologers  and  the 
U’laraa  to  prepare  a nativity  for  him,  whereon  they  reported 
that  [the  subject  of]  this  nativity  would  attain  a higher 
station  than  any  king  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  A scholar 
among  them  said  thereon:  “I  do  not  think  that  the  nobility  this 
hoy  will  arrive  at  will  be  the  kind  of  nobility  that  is  attained 
in  the  [affairs  of  the]  world,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  he  will 
become  a leader  in  asceticism,  and  of  a high  degree  in  religion 
among  the  degrees  of  eternity.”  Hereon  the  king’s  joy  at 
[the  birth  of]  the  son  disappeared ; then  by  bis  order  a town 
was  set  apart  for  him,  and  he  selected  for  his  service  and 
education  trustworthy  guardians,  whom  he  summoned  to  his 
presence  and  ordered  never  to  mention  among  themselves 
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death  or  eternity,  neither  religion  nor  asceticism,  and  neither 
removal  [from  this  world]  nor  return  [to  the  next  world]  ; 
and  that,  if  they  perceived  one  of  themselves  instilling  into 
him  doubts  or  complaiuts,  they  should  make  haste  to  expel 
him  from  among  them,  so  as  to  cut  off  from  their  mouths 
the  mention  of  the  things  he  had  prohibited  them  to  notice. 
Accordingly  when  the  boy  had  become  able  to  understand 
speech,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  uttered  by  their  tongues. 

The  king  happened  to  possess  a wazir  who  satisfactorily 
administered  his  affairs,  but  the  favourites  of  the  king  envied 
him.  lie  [the  wazir]  went  out  to  hunt,  and  met  a crijiple 
whom  he  questioned,  whereon  the  latter  informed  him  that 
he  had  been  maimed  by  a beast  of  pre}\  He  said  to  the 
wazir:  “Attach  me  to  th3’self  in  order  to  find  advantage  by 
me.”  He  then  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  to  his  habitation. 

The  wazir  happened  to  be  a true  believer  [in  asceticism], 
but  concealed  his  faith  for  a wise  purpose.  Envious  persons 
then  maligned  the  wazir  to  the  king,  [alleging]  that  he  was 
coveting  the  kingdom.  They  said  : “ Try  him  b^'  telling 
him  that  thou  desirest  to  follow  ascetism  and  to  abandon  the 
kingdom,  that  thou  mayest  see  him  encourage  thee  therein.” 
This  they  did,  because  they  knew  the  opinion  of  the  wazir 
concerning  asceticism  and  the  abandoning  of  the  world. 
When  the  wazir  entered  to  the  king,  the  latter  said : “ O 
wazir!  thou  hast  indeed  beheld  my  greediness  for  [the  affairs 
of]  the  world  since  I have  become  a man,  and  verily  I have 
investigated  what  has  past,  but  find  in  my  hand  nothing 
[profitable]  from  it,  but  that  which  remains  [of  mj'  life] 
resembles  that  which  has  elapsed,  and  will  certainly  also 
slide  away  from  my  hand ; wherefore  I intend  to  exert  that 
[assiduity]  for  eternity,  which  I have  exerted  for  the  world, 
and  for  this  [purpose]  I find  no  means  except  to  abandon  the 
kingdom  and  its  people,  and  to  embrace  ascetic  life,  and  [tell 
me  now]  what  is  th}"  opinion?”  The  wazir  replied:  “O 
king!  That  which  remains  [or  is  permanent],  although  it  is 
hoped  for,  does  not  [yet]  exist,  but  is  worthy  to  be  sought, 
and  that  which  is  perishable,  although  it  exists,  is  worthy  to 
be  rejected.”  Then  the  weighty  impression  this  reply  had 
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produced  manifested  itself  on  the  face  of  the  king,  and  the 
■wazir  returned  to  his  house  in  fear,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
He  then  interviewed  the  cripple,  and  informed  him  of  what 
had  taken  place.  The  latter  replied  ; “ I am  of  opinion  that 
the  king  thinks  thy  intention  is  to  succeed  him  in  his 
dominions  ; therefore,  when  thou  risest  in  the  morning, 
thou  must  throw  away  these  habiliments  of  thine,  don  the 
garb  of  asceticism,  and  shave  thy  head  ; then  go  publicly  to 
the  palace  of  the  king.  This  will  astonish  the  people,  who 
will  inform  the  king  about  thy  state,  and  he  will  then  call 
thee  and  ask  thee  concerning  thy  act.  Then  say  : ‘ This  is 
■what  thou  hast  invited  me  to,  because  it  is  proper  that  he 
who  advises  his  companion  and  master  to  do  a thing,  should 
not  demur  to  share  it  with  him.  Arise  then  with  us,  because 
I consider  that  to  which  thou  hast  invited  me,  to  be  the 
most  l ational  and  most  excellent  [of  pursuits]  in  which  we 
are  [capable  of  engaging].’  ” 

The  wazir  did  as  he  was  bidden  by  the  cripple,  whereon 
the  king  vented  the  anger  w'hich  was  in  his  soul  upon  him, 
and  relegated  him  in  his  irritation  to  a place  of  the  ascetics 
■v’hose  habitations  were  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  [or,  w’ho 
lived  in  the  very  midst  of  the  people].  Then  he  ordered 
them  to  be  exiled  from  his  whole  country,  threatening  them 
with  death  if  they  refused  compliance;  accordingly  they 
began  to  flee  and  to  abscond.  The  king  went  out  [afterwards] 
to  hunt,  and  perceiving  two  men  from  a distance,  he  had 
them  brought  to  his  presence,  and  lo ! both  were  ascetics. 
Then  he  asked  them  why  they  had  dela5"ed  leaving.  They 
replied  : “We  are  weak,  have  no  beast,  nor  provisions.” 
The  king  said : “ Who  fears  death,  let  him  make  haste  [to 
depart]  without  provisions.”  They  both  continued  : “ We 
do  not  fear  death,  but  expect  it,  and  are  pleased  therewith, 
but  we  have  abandoned  what  rejoices  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  have  left  it  and  do  not  return  to  it.”  He  asked : 
“ Then  you  have  really  not  fled  from  fear  of  death  ? ” And 
they  replied:  “No!  We  have  fled  because  we  disliked  to 
aid  thee  against  ourselves  {i.e.  to  aid  thee  to  get  us  into  thy 
powder].”  Then  the  king  ordered  them  to  be  burnt,  and  pro- 
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claimed  the  cremation  of  all  ascetics  to  be  found  in  his 
dominions.  May  Allah  be  pleased  with  both  of  them  ! 

Attainment  of  Tuhcrtij  hy  the  King's  Son. 

The  son  of  the  king  grew  most  handsomely  in  body, 
prospered  in  his  education,  and  progressed  in  his  learning 
[under  his  instructors],  but  discovered  that  he  was  guarded 
by  them  from  going  out,  looking,  and  hearing.  Then  he  said : 
“Perhaps  they  know  better  [than  myself]  what  is  good  for 
me ; ” but  when  he  increased  in  years,  in  experience,  and  in 
intellect,  he  said  : “ I do  not  see  that  they  possess  excellence 
over  me,  and  I must  not  allow  them  the  management  of  my 
affairs,  and  I shall  leave  the  option  to  myself ; but  I ought 
to  ascertain  their  opinions,  and  allow  them  to  participate 
therein  [i  e.  in  the  management].”  lie  intended  to  ask  his 
father  why  they  were  surrounding  him,  and  said  : “ This 
matter  originated  only  with  him,  and  he  has  not  informed 
me  thereof;  but  I must  ascertain  this  from  one  who  can  be 
cajoled  by  promises  and  frightened  by  threats.”  Accord- 
ingly he  turned  to  one  [of  his  guardians]  with  whom  he  had 
entertained  intercourse  ; this  and  his  intimacy  he  augmented, 
and  then  said  to  him  : “As  thou  seest,  the  king  is  paying 
me  visits,  and  the  kingdom  will  [in  course  of  time]  devolve 
upon  me,  so  that  thou  wilt  be  in  the  happiest  position  if  thou 
obeyest  me,  and  in  the  worst  plight  if  thou  opposest  me 
either  immediately  or  hereafter.”  Then  he  learnt  the  truth 
from  him,  and  placed  trust  in  his  fidelity.  Afterwards  they 
conversed  more  at  length,  till  he  informed  him  of  everything, 
and  he  thanked  him.  When  the  time  of  his  father’s  visit 
arrived  he  said  : “ Dear  father  ! Verily  thou  art  conscious 
of  the  incongruity  of  my  position,  and  the  anxiety  of  my 
soul  in  this  confinement  ! When  thou  wast  in  a similar 
position,  thou  wast  not  in  this  state,  and  didst  not  continue 
therein  ; change,  as  thou  seest,  is  continuous.”  Then  his 
father  knew  that  his  imprisonment  would  only  increase  his 
discontent.  He  said  : “ My  son  ! I wanted  to  ward  off 
calamities  from  thee,  so  that  thou  shouldst  hear  and  see  only 
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what  pleases  thee.”  Then  the  king  ordered  his  courtiers  to 
make  him  ride  out  [from  time  to  time]  in  the  handsomest 
manner,  and  to  turn  away  from  his  road  every  evil  sight,  as 
also  to  assemble  near  him  handsome  singers.  After  he  had 
been  [thus]  riding  about  often,  the  people  began  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  trouble  of  removing  the  diseased  and  the 
cripples  from  his  way.  Accordingly  they  one  day  made 
arrangements  with  two  fellows  who  used  to  beg  together  for 
alms.  One  of  them  was  swollen,  full  of  tumours,  and  of 
evil  aspect,  lamenting  violently  ; and  the  other  a blind  man, 
who  urged  his  guide  to  remove  him  quickly  from  the  road. 
When  the  king’s  son  perceived  them  he  was  horrified  at  the 
spectacle,  and  asked:  “Is  it  possible  that  this  befalls  other 
men  besides  these  two  ? ” And  the  reply  was  affirmative, 
whereon  he  gradually  began  to  hate  life  and  to  think  lightly 
of  the  royal  power.  Afterwards  he  saw  an  old  man,  whom 
age  had  bent,  whose  hair  it  had  blanched,  whose  skin  it  had 
tanned,  and  changed  his  forces  to  weakness.  Then  he  asked: 
“ What  is  this  ? ” And  was  told  that  it  is  decrepitude.  He 
further  queried : “ How  long  does  it  take  a man  to  reach 
it  ? ” They  said : “ A hundred  years  or  so.”  He  asked 
moreover:  “And  what  follows  then  ? ” And  being  told  that 
death  ensues,  he  continued:  “How  quickly  are  days  followed 
by  months,  and  months  by  years,  and  years  by  [the  termina- 
tion of]  life ; the  occupation  [which  we  ought  to  follow]  is 
different  from  that  which  we  are  engaged  in.”  Then  he 
departed,  repeating  these  words,  and  the  wish  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  world  and  of  its  lusts  abandoned  him. 

He  met  the  aforesaid  man  with  whom  he  had  entertained 
intercourse  and  intimacy,  and  asked  him  : “ Knowest  thou 
any  persons  whose  position  is  different  from  ours  ? ” He 
replied  : “ Yes  ! The  ascetics,  who  spurn  the  world  and  seek 
eternity.  They  possess  knowledge  and  words  [i.e.  tenets], 
but  the  people  are  inimical  to  them,  and  the  king,  thy  father, 
has  exiled  them  and  burnt  theta  up  with  fire.”  Thereon  the 
king’s  son  became  like  one  who  is  seeking  something  he  had 
lost,  and  the  fame  of  his  beautjq  perfection,  understanding, 
civility,  knowdedge,  and  abstention  from  the  world  became 
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known  in  distant  regions,  so  that  it  reached  an  ascetic  philo- 
sopher in  the  island  of  SarancUb,'^  whose  name  was  Belavhar. 
He  said : “ I must  extricate  this  living  man  from  among  the 
dead.”  Then  he  travelled  to  him,  and  when  he  reached  the 
city  in  which  the  king’s  son  was,  he  threw  away  the  garb  of 
asceticism,  and  donned  the  costume  of  merchants.  He  roamed 
about  the  gate  of  [the  mansion  of]  the  king’s  son,  till  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  chamberlains,  and  used  polite- 
ness till  he  secretly  met  the  aforesaid  man  who  was  familiar 
with  the  king’s  son,  and  said  to  him : “ I am  a foreigner 
from  Sarandib,  and  have  arrived  with  a strange  and  most 
noble  article;  its  profit  \i.e.  virtue]  is  that  it  cures  the  sick, 
causes  the  blind  to  see,  and  strengthens  the  weak.  I find  no 
one  more  worthy  to  possess  it  than  the  king’s  son,  on  account 
of  his  beauty  and  his  perfection.”  He  replied:  “Thou 
describest  a wonderful  thing,  and  as  to  th}'^  intelligence,  I 
see  no  flaw  in  it,  and  thy  words  are  beautiful,  but  I must  not 
mention  thy  information  till  I see  thy  article.”  He  said  : 
“ Besides  my  trading  I am  also  a physician,  and  see  that  thy 
sight  is  weak  ; my  article  has  a brilliancy  which  cures  weak 
sight,  but  the  king’s  son  is  young,  of  strong  sight,  and  I 
shall  see  whether  he  requires  this  [remedy].”  The  chamber- 
lain  then  entered,  and  informed  the  king’s  son  about  him. 
The  soul  of  the  king’s  son  suggested  to  him  that  now  his 
desire  for  a knowledge  of  asceticism  would  be  gratified,  and 
he  ordered  him  to  be  secretly  admitted.  The  philosopher 
Belavhar  brought  with  him  a package  containing  books,  and 
said  that  it  was  his  stock-in-trade.  When  Belavhar  entered 
and  the  chamberlain  went  out,  the  king’s  son  received  him 
in  the  handsomest  manner,  honoured  him  and  extolled  him. 
Then  Belavhar  said  : “ O son  of  the  king  ! I verily  believe 
thou  hast  honoured  me  more  than  the  people  of  thy  country 
[have  done].”  He  replied  : “ On  account  of  the  great  [in- 
formation about  asceticism]  which  I hoped  for  on  thy  part.” 
He  continued  : “ 0 son  of  the  king  ! Thy  parable  with  me 


' Suvnrna  dvipa,  ^old-island,  in  Sanskrit;  considered  to  be  Ceylon  by  Oriental, 
but  Sumatra  by  Occidental,  scholars. 
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is  like  the  parable  of  the  king  who  honoured  two  destitute 
men  on  account  of  his  religion.” 

First  of  the  Parables  of  Belavhar  the  Ascetic  Philosopher. 

The  king’s  son  asked:  “And  how  was  that?”  The  ascetic 
replied : “ It  is  on  record  that  there  was  a king  who  loved 
what  is  good,  and  was  stimulated  thereto  by  [his  intercourse 
with]  pious  and  excellent  men.  One  day,  whilst  he  was 
going  with  his  courtiers,  he  passed  near  two  barefooted  men, 
dressed  in  worn-out  garments,  but  bearing  the  mark  of 
righteousness  and  excellence.  When  he  saw  them,  he 
alighted  from  his  vehicle  [or  animal],  embraced  and  honoured 
them,  which  [behaviour]  displeased  his  courtiers.  The  king 
had  a foolish  brother  who  knew  not  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  asceticism  and  of  devotion,  but  he  was  under  his 
brother  and  had  nothing  to  do.  The  companions  [i.e. 
courtiers]  of  the  excellent  king  then  went  to  him  and  said  : 
‘ Yerily  the  king  has  despised  his  soul,  and  has  exposed  the 
people  of  his  country  to  disgrace,  by  alighting  [from  his 
vehicle  or  horse]  for  the  sake  of  two  wretched  men.  There- 
fore reproach  him,  lest  he  repeat  a similar  thing  again.’  He 
complied,  and  when  he  had  terminated  his  address,  he 
received  some  kind  of  a reply,  but  went  away  without  know- 
ing whether  he  [the  king]  had  become  angry  or  pleased. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  excellent  king  commanded  the 
herald  of  death  to  make  a proclamation  at  the  mansion  of 
his  brother,  and  to  beat  the  drum  of  death  at  the  gate  of  his 
mansion  ; this  being  the  custom  among  them  when  they 
wished  any  one  to  be  killed.  Thereon  the  mourning  women 
began  their  lamentations  in  the  house  of  the  king’s  brother, 
and  the  latter  having  put  on  the  shroud  [of  death]  proceeded 
weeping  to  the  house  of  his  brother  the  excellent  king. 
When  he  came  into  his  presence  he  fell  on  the  ground, 
lamented,  and  raised  his  hands  for  iraploration.  The  king 
then  said  : ‘ What  troubles  thee,  0 fool  ? ’ He  replied  : 
‘ Blamest  thou  me  for  being  troubled  when  thou  proclaimest 
my  death  ? ’ He  continued  ; ‘ Art  thou  troubled  b}'  a herald 
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who  proclaims  my  orders,  whereas  I am  thy  brother,  and 
whereas  thou  knowest  that  thou  hast  not  so  offended  me  as  to 
be  deserving  of  death?  Then  how  blamestthou  me  for  being 
troubled  by  the  herald  of  my  lord  when  I saw  him  ? And 
thou  hast  fallen  to  the  ground,  being  troubled  because  I was 
reminded  of  that  death  wherewith  I have  been  threatened 
since  I was  born.  Depart  [from  me],  therefore,  because  my 
w'azirs  have  greatly  misled  thee,  and  their  error  will  [soon] 
appear.’  ” 


Parable  of  Four  Boxes,  good  and  had. 

The  ascetic  said ; “ Then  the  king  issued  orders,  and  four 
boxes  were  made  for  him.  Two  of  them  he  besmeared  with 
gold-water,  and  two  with  pitch  ; tlien  he  filled  the  latter 
with  gold  and  jewels,  but  the  former  with  stinking  carrion. 
Then  he  assembled  his  wazirs,  exhibited  to  them  the  boxes, 
and  ordered  them  to  appraise  their  value,  but  they  said  : 

‘ Outwardly  we  perceive  that  we  cannot  assign  any  price  to 
the  gold-boxes  on  account  of  their  excellence,  nor  to  the 
pitch-boxes  on  account  of  their  meanness.’  Then  lie  ordered 
the  pitch-boxes  to  be  opened,  and  the  house  was  illuminated 
by  [the  brilliancy  of]  the  jewels.  Then  he  said  : ‘ This  is 
the  parable  of  the  two  men  whom  you  despised  on  account 
of  their  outward  mean  garb  and  destitute  appearance,  where- 
as they  are  full  of  righteousness,  wisdom,  and  all  virtues 
which  are  superior  in  value  to  these  jewels.’  Then  he  ordered 
the  two  gold-boxes  to  be  opened,  whereon  malodorous  vapours 
^issued  from  them,  and  the  dismal,  changed,  distasteful,  dis- 
gusting forms  having  been  uncovered,  they  turned  away 
from  the  sight,  and  complained  of  the  stench.  Then  he 
said  : ‘ This  is  the  parable  of  those  adorned  outwardly,  who 
glory  in  these  perishable  impossible  bodies,  whilst  their 
internal  parts  are  replete  with  folly  and  wickedness,  as  w'ell 
as  with  all  kinds  of  defects  which  are  more  deformed  and 
more  impure  than  this  carcase.’  They  then  said:  ‘Verily 
we  have  been  awakened  and  admonished.’  And  this  is  thy 
parable,  0 son  of  the  king,  concerning  the  honourable  recep- 
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tion  thou  hast  given  me.”  The  king’s  son  then  stood  up 
erect  and  said : “ Now  I am  certain  that  I have  found  what 
I was  in  search  of ; give  me  therefore  more  of  it.” 


Parable  of  the  Sower. 

The  ascetic  said  : “ The  sower  went  forth  with  his  good 
seed  to  sow  it.  When  he  filled  his  hand  therewith  and 
sowed  it,  some  of  it  fell  upon  the  margin  of  the  road,  so  that 
shortly  afterwards  the  birds  snatched  it  away.  Some  of  it 
fell  on  a rock,  but  meeting  with  humidity  and  soil,  it 
sprouted ; hut  when  the  roots  touched  the  dry  rock  it  died. 
Some  of  it  fell  upon  thorny  ground,  and  when  it  was  near 
hearing  fruit,  the  thorns  overpowered  and  killed  it;  but  the 
smallest  portion  of  it,  which  had  fallen  into  good  purified 
soil,  was  saved,  became  pure  and  prospered.  The  sower  is 
the  bearer  of  the  word,  the  good  seed  is  rectitude  of  speech. 
That  which  fell  on  the  ground  and  was  snatched  away  by 
birds,  is  that  which  does  not  pass  [deeper]  beyond  hearing, 
so  (hat  it  turns  away  and  is  lost.  That  which  fell  on  a rock 
and  withered  when  its  roots  reached  the  rock,  is  that  [word] 
which  he,  who  received  it,  desired  to  abide  with  him  when  it 
struck  his  ear,  but  he  did  not  knot  his  intention  thereon  [i.e. 
he  failed  to  retain  it  with  a firm  will].  That  which  grew, 
and  was  almost  bearing  fruit,  but  was  destroyed  by  thistles, 
is  that  which  he  who  had  received  it  retained,  until  the  work, 
that  is  to  say  the  fruit  thereof,  was  suffocated  by  lusts  and 
cares  and  [thus]  destroyed  ; but  that  which  remained  safe, 
pure,  and  prospered,  is  that  which  was  accepted  by  the  ear 
and  the  eye,  and  retained  by  the  understanding  and 
memory,  was  cherished  by  firm  resolution,  reflection  and 
judgment,  so  that  no  associate  [other  impression]  obtained 
obtained  a share  therein.”  ^ The  king’s  son  said : “ I hope 
that  my  case  will  be  that  of  the  seed  which  remains  safe,  is 
pure,  and  prospers.  Then  narrate  to  me  the  parable  of  the 

’ Compare  this  with  Matthew  xiii.  3-23,  and  the  identity  wiU  be  found  to  be 
very  striking. 
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■world  and  the  beguilement  of  the  denizens  thereof,  and  what 
their  purpose  is.” 

Parable  of  the  Elephant  and  the  Man. 

The  ascetic  said : “ It  is  related  that  a man  went  out  into 
the  desert,  and  that  whilst  he  was  progressing,  an  elephant 
in  rut  attacked  him.  lie  ran,  but,  being  followed  by  the 
elephant,  and  perceiving  a well,  he  let  himself  down  into  it, 
hanging  on  to  two  branches  which  had  grown  on  its  margin, 
and  placing  his  two  feet  upon  something  at  the  side  of  this 
well.  When  he  clearly  saw  the  two  branches,  he  [also]  per- 
ceived near  them  two  rats,  black  and  white,  gnawing  them 
incessantly.  Then  he  glanced  at  what  he  had  placed  his  feet 
upon,  and  lo  ! he  beheld  four  serpents.  Then  looking  into 
the  depth  of  the  well,  he  beheld  a dragon  with  dilated 
mouth,  desirous  of  swallowing  him.  Then  he  [again]  raised 
his  head  towards  the  two  branches,  and  lo  ! there  was  some 
bee-honey  upon  them,  whereon  he  consumed  some,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  sweetness  of  the  honey  diverted  his  atten- 
tion from  [looking  further  at]  the  two  branches  on  which  he 
was  suspended,  but  [afterwards]  he  took  notice  of  the  two 
rats  who  were  hastening  to  cut  [through]  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  four  serpents,  upon  which  his  feet  were  resting,  not 
knowing  at  what  moment  one  of  them  might  attack  him, 
and  the  dragon  with  distended  mouth,  not  knowing  how  he 
would  fare  in  case  he  should  fall  into  his  jaws,  and  of  the 
bees  and  the  wasps  which  stung  him  whilst  he  was  eating 
that  honey.  The  well  is  the  world,  full  of  calamities,  the 
two  branches  are  [human]  life,  the  two  rats  are  night  and 
day,  and  their  haste  in  cutting  through  the  two  branches  is 
the  rapidity  of  [the  succession]  of  days  and  nights  in  cutting 
away  life.  The  serpents  are  the  four  temperaments,  and 
when  one  of  them  is  exorbitant,  it  kills ; and  the  dragon  is 
impending  death,  and  the  bees  and  wasps  are  misfortunes 
and  calamities  ; and  the  honey  is  the  beguilement  of 
human  beings  in  the  world — by  their  slender  enjoyment 
therein  of  the  pleasure  of  life  commingled  with  troubles  and 
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difficulties — resembles  the  honey  mixed  with  the  stinging  of 
wasps  and  of  bees.”  The  son  of  the  king  said : “ The 
parable  is  wonderful,  and  the  similitude  true ; give  me, 
therefore,  another  parable  of  the  world,  with  its  adherent 
beguiled  therein  by  what  does  not  profit  him,  [but]  despis- 
ing that  by  which  profit  redounds  to  him.^  ” 


The  Man  tcho  had  Three  Friends. 

The  ascetic  said  : “ It  is  on  record  that  there  was  a man 
who  had  three  friends.  As  to  the  first,  he  preferred  him  [to 
the  other  two]  and  honoured  him  with  his  soul  by  fighting 
for  him.  The  second  was  inferior  to  the  first,  but  he  loved 
him  and  did  not  neglect  him  ; and  the  third,  being  despised 
and  degraded  by  him,  he  occupied  himself  very  little  with 
him.  A calamity  having  befallen  the  man,  he  stood  in  need 
of  his  friends  therein,  and  messengers  of  the  king  had 
arrived  to  take  him  away.  He  then  went  to  his  first  com- 
panion, and  said  to  him  : ‘ Thou  art  indeed  aware  how  I 
prefer  thee  [to  my  other  two  friends],  and  I have  spent  my 
life  for  thee.  This  is  the  day  of  my  necessity  ; what  then 
may  I expect  from  thee?  ’ He  replied:  ‘ I have  friends  who 
occupy  [and  avert]  me  from  thee,  and  they  are  now  pre- 
ferable to  thee ; moreover  I have  clothed  thee  with  two 
garments  [utilization  of  wealth  for  this  and  for  the  next 
world?],  of  which  thou  makest  no  use.’  Then  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  second  friend,  and  said  : ‘ I relieve  thy  want,  and 
strive  to  gain  thy  approbation,  but  [now]  I am  in  need  of 
thee  ; then  what  may  I hope  from  thee  ? ’ He  replied  : ‘ My 
own  affairs  engage  [and  impede]  me  from  [aiding]  thee  to- 
day ; and  verily  our  connection  is  severed,  since  thy  way 
differs  from  mine,  I shall  [however]  side  with  [or  accompany] 
thee  a few  steps,  and  then  [I  shall]  depart  to  what  is  more 
profitable  to  me  than  thyself.’  Then  he  turned  towards  his 

' This  parable  occurs  also  in  Kalila  va  Bimnn,  of  -which  see  the  text  of  M.  de 
Sacy,  ed.  1816,  ch.  iv  p.  75.  I have  also  embodied  it  in  my  Indian  Fables  in 
Moslem  Literature,  which  are  however  still  in  MS.  only,  and  will  probably  remain 
so  ; my  MS.  contains  nearly  one  hundred  such  fables. 
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third  friend,  and  said  to  him  : ‘ I am  ashamed  [to  ask]  of 
thee,  but  necessity  has  driven  me  to  thee  ; then  what  may  I 
expect  from  thee  ? ’ He  replied  : ‘ Thou  hast  a deposit  with 
me,  and  I am  under  obligations  to  thee,  and  thy  neglect  of 
me  is  of  little  account,  for  I am  thy  friend  who  will  neither 
abandon  nor  surrender  thee  ; be  therefore  not  disma5md  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  what  thou  hast  paid  me  before- 
hand, because  I have  guarded  it,  augmented  it  for  thee,  and 
then  left  it  at  thy  disposal.  Of  the  small  amount  of  property 
[or  rather  money]  thou  hast  laid  up  with  me,  the  double  of 
what  thou  hast  deposited  with  me  [now]  belongs  to  thee  ; 
and  I hope  that  thereby  the  king  will  be  propitiated  towards 
thee.’  The  man  then  said  : ‘ I do  not  know  which  of  the 
two  things  I am  to  be  sorry  for,  my  nearness  to  a bad  com- 
panion or  my  remoteness  from  a true  companion.’  The  first 
companion  is  wealth,  the  second  the  family,  and  the  third 
good  works.”  The  king’s  son  said  : “ This  is  the  truth,  then 
give  me  more  of  it.” 


The  Foreign  King. 

The  ascetic  said  : “ The  people  of  a [certain]  town  were 
in  the  habit  of  appointing  a man  who  was  a stranger  to  them 
and  ignorant  of  their  affairs  to  be  their  king,  and  expelling 
him  after  one  year  in  a state  of  nudity,  so  that  what  elapsed 
of  his  royal  affairs  [or  honours]  became  [the  occasion  of] 
calamity  to  him.  One  of  them  [who  had  thus  been  made 
king],  when  he  perceived  that  he  was  [destined  to  remain]  a 
stranger  among  the  people  of  the  town,  sought  no  intercourse 
[or  familiarity]  with  them,  but  endeavoured  to  find  one  of 
his  own  countrymen,  or  [some  other  person]  who  might 
inform  him  about  their  affairs  and  customs.  He  ceased  not 
to  search  everywhere  till  he  found  one  who  revealed  to  him 
their  secret,  and  hinted  to  him  to  accumulate  at  once  as 
much  as  he  could,  so  as  to  find  it  after  his  expulsion.*  He 
did  so,  and  the  termination  [of  his  reign]  was  for  his  own 

* Is  this  something  like  the  evangelical  advice  to  make  friends  with  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness  P 
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good.  Thou  also,  0 son  of  the  king,  art  situated  like  that 
foreigner  who  wished  to  have  no  intercourse  with  those  who 
were  strangers  to  him,  and  I am  the  man  who  had  been 
sought,  and  from  whom  thou  wilt  obtain  direction  and  assist- 
ance.” The  king’s  son  said  : “ I am  a recluse  in  the  world  ; 
then  inform  me  on  the  state  of  eternity.”  The  ascetic  said ; 
“ Verily  seclusion  in  [or  rather  from]  the  world  is  the  key 
to  [the]  desire  for  eternity ; and  who  desires  eternity  seeks 
it,  and  who  seeks  it  finds  the  gate  thereof,  and  who  arrives 
at  the  gate  thereof  enters  the  kingdom  thereof,  and  who 
enters  the  kingdom  thereof  enjoys  tbe  benefits  thereof.^ 
And  how  shouldst  thou  not  be  a recluse  in  the  world  wben 
thou  beholdest  upon  this  bod}'  its  influence  which  cannot  be 
avoided,  because  heat  melts  it,  cold  freezes  it,  water  drowns 
it,  fire  burns  it,  reptiles  injure  it,  beasts  of  prey  tear  it  to 
pieces,  iron  cuts  it,  and  hard  substances  knocking  against  it 
break  it,  whilst  disease  and  pain  are  by  nature  inherent 
therein  ; neither  is  there  any  expectation  of  its  continuous 
health  or  immunity,  it  being  moreover  subject  to  [endure] 
heat,  cold,  disease,  fear,  hunger,  thirst,  and  death.”  The 
king’s  son  asked  : “Were  those  thy  friends  whom  my  father 
had  exiled  and  burnt?”  And  receiving  an  affirmative  reply, 
he  continued : “ I was  informed  that  the  people  gathered 
around  against  them  with  [or  on  account  of  their]  enmity 
and  evil  speaking  [or  bad  repute].”  The  ascetic  said:  “As 
to  enmity  it  is  [all]  very  well ; but  as  to  evil  speaking  [or 
bad  repute]  can  it  [or  the  accusation  of  it]  be  applied  to  one 
who  is  veracious  and  lies  not,  who  knows  and  is  not  ignorant, 
who  is  satisfied  w’ith  the  smallest  competency  of  everything, 
who  abandons  bis  property  and  family,  who  injures  neither 
himself  nor  others  ; of  whom  no  persons  entertain  fears  that 
he  will  injure  them  or  their  families  or  their  posses.sions.” 
“ Then  how  did  the  people  agree  to  be  their  enemies  whilst 
they  disagree  [in  many  things]  among  themselves  ? ” He 

* It  may  be  seen  tbat  this  declaration  is  entirely  in  the  Buddhist  sense,  who  do 
not  require  Allah — and  only  long  to  attain  the  Nirvana  which  may  perhaps  he 
meant  by  the  “kingdom  of  eternity”  mentioned  above — but  He  will  also  be 
alluded  to  afterwards  ; as  also  prophets,  hut  none  of  them  are  specified  by  names 
or  the  religions  they  preached. 
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replied:  “In  the  same  manner  as  dogs  gather  around  carrion 
[and  agree  in]  biting  it,  but  bite  [also]  each  other,  and  bark 
at  it,  although  they  are  of  various  statures  and  colours. 
Whilst  they  are  fighting  with  each  other  for  carrion,  and  a 
man  happens  to  pass  near  them,  they  abandon  each  other 
and  all  rush  upon  the  man,  aiding  each  other  against  him, 
although  he  does  not  want  their  carrion,  but  they  di.slike 
him  because  he  is  a stranger  to  them,  and  thej'’  associate 
with  each  other.  The  carrion  is  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
and  the  various  dogs  which  are  fighting  with  each  other  for 
it  are  various  kinds  of  men,  who  entertain  no  other  care  but 
[for  the  enjoyments  of]  the  world.  The  man  around  whom 
the  dogs  assembled,  who  has  no  need  of  the  carrion,  is  the 
ascetic  who  does  not  struggle  with  any  one  in  [the  affairs  of] 
the  world,  and  the  people  do  not  forbid  this  [indifference] 
because  he  is  a stranger  to  them.  And  what  more  powerful 
argument  is  there  [against  the  unreasonableness  of  this 
persecution]  than  that  people  at  variance  aid  each  other  to 
assail  him  against  whom  no  argument  [of  unw'orthiness]  is 
adduced  by  knowing  men?”  The  king’s  son  said:  “Execute 
thy  purpose  and  treat  me  with  thy  medicines.”  The  ascetic 
continued  : “ When  a skilled  physician  sees  a man’s  body 
W’orn  out  by  lusts,  by  corrupt  humours,  and  he  desires  to 
strengthen  and  to  fatten  it,  he  does  not  begin  with  food 
which  produces  flesh  and  strength,  because  he  is  aware  that 
the  mixing  of  strong  food  with  corrupt  humours  is  insalu- 
brious to  the  body,  but  he  treats  him  with  what  will  destroy 
his  corrupt  humours,  and  purify  his  veins  [i.e.  blood], 
whereon  he  nourishes  him  with  suitable  food  and  drink  ; 
then  he  will  become  strong  [enough]  to  bear  the  [food  which 
is]  heavy.”  The  king’s  son  asked  : “ Is  that  to  which  5^11 
are  inviting  me  a thing  which  men  attain  by  means  of  their 
intellects,  so  that  they  have  chosen  it  in  preference  to  some- 
thing else  ? ” The  ascetic  then  said  : “ Verily  this  matter 
is  too  great  to  be  an  affair  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  or 
that  they  should  plan  it  by  their  own  thought.  If  it  'vv’ere  a 
thought  of  men  of  the  world,  it  would  be  an  invitation  to  its 
practices  and  ornaments,  such  as  its  food,  drink,  clothing. 
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accumulations,  buildings,  sports,  and  lusts;  but  it  is  a matter 
foreign  thereto,  and  violating  [the  usages]  thereof.”  He 
asked:  “Does  any  one  invite  to  this  [asceticism]  besides  your- 
self?” He  replied:  “Yes!  Religious  people  in  all  nations.” 
The  king’s  son  queried  further  : “ Then  what  has  given  you 
[ascetics]  the  preference  [or  superiority]  in  this  matter  [of 
the  invitation]  to  others?”  He  continued:  “The  origin 
[or  principle]  of  the  invitation  is  the  truth  alone,'  but  the 
difference  between  us  and  between  others  is  that  this  invita- 
tion ceased  [or  failed]  to  arrive  and  to  appear  upon  earth 
with  the  prophets  of  Allah  and  His  apostles  during  past  ages 
[and  has  been  promulgated]  in  various  languages.  Every 
invitation  is  a direction  [or  guidance]  and  [has]  a correct 
purpose  [or  command],  but  the  nations  turn  it  away  from  its 
aim,  and  abandon  the  intention  of  its  path,  and  continue  to 
adhere  to  its  name  [only,  but]  pretend  to  undei'stand  it ; and 
this  constitutes  the  separation  between  us  and  them.  We  do 
not  oppose  any  one,  in  any  thing,  unless  we  possess  an  argu- 
ment against  him  [which  we  quote]  from  the  remnant  of 
the  [sacred]  books  [which  are  still]  in  his  hands,  and  from 
the  sentiments  which  he  utters.  Our  behaviour  testifies  that 
w'e  are  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  and  their  behaviour 
testifies  against  them  that  they  are  in  opposition  [thereto].” 
He  further  asked  : “ Then  how  is  it  that  when  prophets 
and  apostles  arrive,  then  they  are  cut  off,  so  that  their 
vestiges  become  obliterated,  and  their  sciences  are  ignored?” 
He  replied  : “ Seest  thou  not  the  owner  of  the  garden,  how 
he  establishes  various  plants  therein,  then  hedges  in  every 
species  of  them,  and  enters  it  during  some  time  only  seldom  ; 
but  when  the  vernal  season  is  at  hand  he  visits  it,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  side  where  his  business  is  ? The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  because  they  come  for 
the  scope  to  which  they  have  been  ordered  by  Allah  the 
great  and  glorious;  and  every  season  has  its  scope;  the 
flower  has  one  and  the  fruit  another,”  He  asked  : “ Do 
they  proceed  [only]  to  those  of  their  scope,  or  do  they 


Could  this  be  the  “ supreme  truth”  of  the  Buddhists’  Faramartha-sntya^ 
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deliver  a universal  invitation,  so  that  some  accept  it,  and 
some  who  do  not  love  them  reject  it  ? It  seems  tliey  do  not 
know  those  who  respond  to  them,  obey  them,  and  are  under 
their  patronage  [or  government].”  The  ascetic  said:  “Listen 
to  the  parable  which  I shall  narrate  to  thee.” 

Parable  of  the  Bird,  compared  to  the  Proj)hets. 

“ It  is  said  that  on  a certain  coast  of  the  sea  there  is  a bird 
which  lays  many  eggs  ; but  a time  arrives  when  it  becomes 
difficult  to  him  to  dwell  on  the  said  coast,  and  he  finds  no 
means  of  subsistence  [except]  in  another  region,  until  the 
said  time  elapses.  Accordingly  he  takes  up  his  eggs  and 
distributes  them  in  the  nests  of  [other]  birds,  egg  by  egg 
among  the  eggs  of  every  species  of  birds.  Then  the  birds 
cherish  his  eggs  with  their  own,  and  his  little  ones  come  out 
with  theirs,  till  the  time  of  his  return  arrives,  when  he  passes 
near  those  nests  in  the  night  and  gives  forth  sounds  which 
his  little  ones  and  others  hear,  but  only  his  own  gather 
around  him  when  they  hear  his  voice,  the  other  birds  not 
responding  to  him.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  prophets 
and  the  apostles,  because  their  invitation  is  responded  to  only 
by  the  people  who  belong  to  them.”  He  asked  : “ If  then 
thou  art  of  opinion  that  the  -words  of  apostles  are  not  like 
the  words  of  [other]  men  ; are  they  the  words  of  Allah  and 
his  angels,  or  of  others?”  He  replied:  “ Seest  thou  not 
that  when  people  desire  some  beast  or  bird  to  understand 
that  it  is  to  advance,  to  retreat,  to  meet,  or  to  back  out,  they 
find  that  beasts  and  birds  cannot  bear  [i.e.  understand]  their 
actual  words,  and  place  upon  them  \i.e.  communicate  with 
them  by  means  of]  such  threats  and  signs  which  they  are 
able  to  bear  [i.e.  to  understand],  by  means  of  which  they 
attain  their  purpose  with  them.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
men  were  too  weak  to  bear  [i.e.  to  understated]  the  words  of 
Allah  and  of  his  angels,  according  to  their  [actual]  form, 
perfection,  and  quality,  sounds  [i.e.  expressions]  were  de- 
livered [to  them]  which  they  return  to  [i.e.  use]  among 
themselves,  by  means  of  which  they  listen  to  words  of 
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wisdom,  tlirougli  [the  medium]  of  tongues  of  flesh,  like  the 
sounds  of  whistling  or  threatening  which  are  addressed  by 
men  to  beasts.  In  the  same  manner  the  spirit  of  wisdom  is 
concealed  in  those  sounds  ; and  as  words,  when  they  contain 
the  wisdom  of  Allah,  are  ennobled  on  account  of  the  noble- 
ness thereof,  so  bodies  are  ennobled  b}’’  spirits,  and  as  bodies 
void  of  spirits  are  useless,  so  from  words  when  they  are  void 
of  wisdom,  which  stands  in  the  place  of  spirits,  no  profit  can 
be  derived.”  He  asked : “ How  is  it  that  this  wisdom,  of 
whose  force  and  excellence  thou  hast  given  some  account,  is 
not  profitable  to  all  mankind  ? ” 

Parable  of  the  Sun  of  Hearts  and  of  Eyes} 

The  ascetic  said  : “ Yerily  the  light  of  wisdom  is  like  two 
suns  rising  together;  their  light  striking  the  faces  of  all 
mankind,  the  blind  and  the  seeing.  When  the  evident 
[conspicuous]  sun  rises  [i.e.  is  visible]  to  conspicuous  eye- 
sights, it  causes  a division  of  men  into  three  stations : one  of 
them  possesses  good  sight,  to  which  the  brilliancy  is  profit- 
able, and  which  is  strengthened  by  looking  thereat ; whilst 
another  of  them  is  blind,  [remaining]  a stranger  to  the 
brilliancy,  who  does  not  at  all  profit  by  the  rising  of  the  sun; 
and  one  of  them  has  a diseased  sight,  who  is  accounted 
neither  among  the  blind  nor  those  of  sound  sight ; he  profits 
by  the  brilliancy  according  to  the  measui’e  of  his  eyesight, 
and  will  be  injured  by  the  brilliancy  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  weakness  of  his  eyes.  Thus  also  the  sun  of 
wisdom,  which  is  the  sun  of  hearts,  when  it  shines  upon 
hearts,  causes  a division  of  them  info  three  stations.  The 
station  of  those  endowed  with  sight  [i.e.  judgment]  is,  that 
they  act  according  to  wisdom,  and  honour  the  adherents 
thereof  by  choosing  it,  trusting  in  it,  acting  according  to  its 
requirements,  spending  their  time  in  learning  what  they 
have  not  [yet]  learnt  of  it,  and  in  practising  what  they  have 

* Buddhists  often  use  the  term  internal  law  to  designate  Bnddhist  instruction, 
and  external  law  for  general  instruction,  which  may  perhaps  bear  some  analogy  to 
the  two  suns  here  described. 
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not  [yet]  practised  of  it.  The  position  of  those  who  are 
blind  [i.e.  undiscerning]  is,  that  in  which  the  relation  of 
their  hearts  to  wisdom  resembles  that  of  a blind  eye  to  the 
sun  ; whilst  the  state  of  those  wuth  diseased  hearts  is  that 
where  knowledge  [or  theory]  is  deticient  and  practice  weak  ; 
good  and  evil,  truth  and  vanity,  being  accumulated  therein. 
And  the  difference  between  these  two  suns  is,  that  most  of 
those  to  wliom  the  internal  sun  has  risen,  with  its  charms, 
are  blind  to  it.  In  every  stage  of  the  stages  of  internal 
vision  there  is  a difference  as  in  the  grains  of  pearls,  and 
although  all  are  called  by  one  name  there  is  neveitheless 
much  difference  between  them.”  The  king’s  son  asked  : “ Is 
there  [any]  salvation  for  the  defective  [or  guilty]?”  He 
replied  : “ Verily  there  is  deliverance  [or  manumission]  in 
liberation  [or  emancipation]  from  folly  and  error,  and  there 
is  salvation  ' in  adherence  to  the  protection  of  wisdom,  and  a 
portion  thereof  not  falling  [away  or  lost]  is  something,  even 
if  it  be  little.”  He  asked  : “ Thickest  tliou  my  father  has 
heard  anything  of  these  words  [or  tenets]?”  He  replied  : 
“ I am  of  opinion  that  the  information  was  not  given  to 
him.”  He  [further]  asked  : “ How  have  the  philosophers 
failed  to  do  so,  and  have  not  spoken  to  him  on  this  important 
subject,  and  advised  him?”  He  replied:  “Because  they 
knew  the  [unwillingness  of  the]  recipient  of  their  words  ; 
thus,  perhaps,  some  philosopher  may  associate  with  an 
ignorant  man  all  his  life,  and  be  loved  by  him,  there  being 
no  difference  between  them  except  in  [matters  of]  belief ; he 
is  nevertheless  pained  \_i.e.  reluctant]  towards  him,  and  does 
not  think  proper  to  open  out  \_i.e.  to  reveal]  to  him  the 
secrets  of  wisdom  when  he  does  not  consider  him  worthy,  as 
w^as  the  case  with  the  prosperous  king  and  his  sage  wazir.” 

The  Prosperous  King  and  his  Sage  Wazir. 

“We  are  informed  that  there  was  a righteous  king,  and 
that  he  had  a wazir  who  encouraged  him  to  righteousness. 

' These  words  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  mean  the  Moksha,  and  the  last  of 
them  the  Nirvana. 
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The  wazir  had  indeed  heard  tenets  of  wisdom,  understood 
them,  responded  to  them,  and  segregated  himself  [from 
others]  to  the  adherents  thereof.  The  king  was  keeping 
nothing  secret  from  him,  and  likewise  the  wazir  hid  nothing 
from  him,  except  the  subject  of  the  [Buddhist?]  religion 
and  of  wisdom.  They  lived  together  in  this  way  for  a long 
time,  and  whenever  the  wazir  saw  the  king  prostrating  him- 
self to  his  idols,  making  offerings  to  them,  and  behaving 
himself  according  to  the  behaviour  [peculiar  to  the  adher- 
ents] of  their  aberration,  he  became  pensive,  sad,  and  con- 
sulted his  [Buddhist?]  companions  whether  he  ought  to 
speak  to  him  on  this  [subject].  They  replied : ‘ Thou 

knowest  thy  companion  \_i.e.  the  king]  best,  and  if  thou 
thinkest  him  to  be  a [worthy]  recipient  of  the  tenets  [of 
Buddhism?],  then  speak  to  him ; but  if  not,  take  care  not  to 
direct  him  to  the  religion  [of  Buddha]  and  its  professors, 
for  the  Sultan  will  be  vexed  thereby.’  He  continued  : On  a 
certain  niglit  when  the  people  were  resting — and  in  those 
days  there  was  a great  rain — the  king  said  to  the  wazir  : 
‘ Art  thou  willing  that  we  should  walk  about  the  town  to  see 
the  state  of  the  population,  and  the  effect  of  the  rain  which 
we  have  had  in  these  days  ? ’ He  replied  : ‘ Yes,  if  thou  art 
so  inclined.’  Accordingly  they  roamed  about  in  various 
directions  of  the  town,  and  passed  in  a certain  road  near  a 
heaj)  of  dung,  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
which  had  grown  to  be  a big  hill,  and  the  king  perceived  the 
brilliancy  of  a fire  issuing  from  its  side.  He  then  said  to 
the  wazir : ‘Come  down  with  us;  let  us  walk  so  that  we  may 
look  at  this  fire  closely,  and  know  its  knowledge  \i.e.  what  it 
may  reveal].’  Y’^hen  they  reached  it  [i.e.  the  dung-heap] 
they  observed  therein  an  excavation  resembling  a cave, 
which  a poor  mendicant  had  excavated  and  made  a habita- 
tion for  himself  and  his  wife.  Hearing  sounds  of  song,  both 
then  looked  from  such  a spot  so  that  they  could  not  be  per- 
ceived from  the  cavern,  and  lo  ! they  beheld  a man  of  ugly 
aspect  reclining  on  that  [couch]  which  he  had  prepared  for 
himself  of  garbage.  He  wore  a garment  of  rags  [taken] 
from  the  dunghill,  and  before  him  he  had  the  fragment  of 
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an  earthen  bowl  [which  had  been]  thrown  [away  by  some 
person]  on  the  said  dunghill,  but  it  contained  a beverage. 
In  his  hand  he  held  a bone,  cast  away  from  corpses,  and  he 
had  tied  thereon  a skin  belonging  to  the  same,  so  as  to  re- 
semble a drum.  His  wife  was  standing  in  front  of  him,  her 
aspect  and  dress  being  the  same  as  his  own.  She  was  serving 
him  with  drink,  and  whenever  she  addressed  him,  she  ad- 
dressed him  as  Prince  of  men,  and  when  he  spoke  to  her,  he 
addressed  her  as  Princess  of  women.  There  was  among  them 
gaiety,  laughter,  excitement,  and  more  mutual  dalliance  than 
can  be  expressed,^  so  that  the  king  was  astonished  at  the 
condition  they  were  in,  and  the  delight  they  enjoyed.  Then 
they  departed,  but  his  amazement  had  not  ceased  concerning 
what  they  had  both  seen,  and  he  said  to  his  wazir ; ‘ I do 
not  know  that  we  [ever]  enjoyed  gaiety  and  delight  such  as 
we  have  seen  with  these  two  poor  persons,  and  I think  they 
will  be  continuing  in  this  manner  all  night.’  The  wazir 
then  took  up  the  [subject  of  the]  conversation  after  the  king, 
and  said  ; ‘ 0 king  ! I fear  that  we  are  as  beguiled  as  they 
are  ! ’ He  asked  : ‘ How  can  that  be  ? ’ The  wazir  con- 
tinued : ‘ Because  to  those  who  know  the  everlasting  kingdom 
a [teri’estrial]  kingdom  is  as  this  locality  [which  we  have 
just  seen]  is  to  our  eyes  ; and  to  those  who  hope  for  the 
mansions  of  eternal  beatitude,  thy  mansions  will  appear  as 
this  cave  [appears]  to  our  eyes,  and  they  will  be  astonished 
at  the  beauty  and  perfection  [of  all  things]  which  thou 
enjoyest,  as  we  are  amazed  at  what  these  two  destitute 
persons  are  imagining  in  their  minds  [that  they  are  enjoy- 
ing].’ The  king  asked:  ‘And  who  are  [men]  of  this 
description,  and  what  do  they  describe  concerning  the  ever- 
lasting kingdom  ? ’ The  wazir  replied  : ‘ They  are  those 
who  know  Allah  and  seek  eternity,  [namely]  the  mansion  of 

' The  so-called  dung-heap  was  a place  of  cremation,  the  prince  and  princess  a 
Mehter  and  Mrhtvnni.  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with  India  will  readily  admit ; 
but  of  course,  under  the  British  Government,  even  the  places  of  cremation  have 
fallen  under  sanitary  regulations  and  police  supervision,  so  that  the  above  descrip- 
tion is  not  quite  so  faithful  in  ourda3's  as  it  was  in  ancient  times.  The  Buddhists 
called  a place  of  cremation  simply  a heap,  so  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  our 
Arabic  text  calls  it  a dung-heap. 
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joy  wherewith  grief  neither  exists  nor  follows  [or  enters]  it, 
but  repose  not  fraught  with  fatigue,  and  light  which  is  not 
followed  by  darkness,  and  knowledge  not  commingled  with 
ignorance,  and  love  not  accompanied  by  hate ; and  content, 
and  securit}',  neither  of  which  is  coupled  with  wrath  nor 
fear,  and  [whatever  is]  beautiful  or  pleasant,  without  any 
admixture  of  baseness  or  decay  in  either  ; health  and  life, 
followed  neither  by  sickness  nor  by  death,  perfect  immunity 
from  all  evils,  and  the  plenitude  of  everything  good.’  Tlie 
king  asked  : ‘ And  do  they  record  that  there  is  any  desire  or 
any  way  to  [attain]  this  abode?’  He  replied:  ‘Yes;  they 
do  not  doubt  that  he  who  seeks  it  enters  it.’  He  asked  : 
‘Then  why  hast  thou  not  informed  me  of  this  before  to-day?’ 
The  wazir  replied : ‘ Because  the  Sultan  is  blind  to  this 
[subject]  and  deaf.  Blindness  and  deafness  incite  him  to 
anger  and  impetuosity,  intervening  between  him  and  between 
meditation  and  deliberation.  His  heart  is  occupied  with 
various  cares,  near  and  distant ; his  audition  is  engaged  with 
pleasant  forgotten  stories  and  gossip ; his  vision  with  extra- 
vagant colours  and  figures.’  The  king  said  : ‘ If  this  be 
true,  we  must  not  employ  our  nights  and  da}"s,  nor  desire  the 
use  of  our  hearing  and  sight,  in  anything  but  this  [subject], 
and  if  there  be  a doubt,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  occupy  our- 
selves with  searching  for  a knowledge  thereof,  until  we  know 
whether  it  be  true  or  false.  And  I am  of  opinion  that  thy 
concealing  of  this  subject  from  me  was  not  handsome, 
because  I was  trusting  in  thy  affection,  and  considered  thy 
[allegations  of]  excuse  to  be  true.’  The  wazir  said  : ‘ Verily 
there  is  a close  relationship  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  this  subject  [of  asceticism],  since  both  he  who  knows 
it,  and  he  who  is  ignorant  of  it,  [may]  agree  to  abandon  its 
precepts  and  to  work  for  the  world  which  is  [or  means]  enmity 
to  eternity  ; wherefore  I have  acted  [thus,  all]  this  time  in 
not  informing  thee,  from  compassion  towards,  and  from  fear 
of,  thee ; like  the  swimmer  towards  his  friend,  who  knew  not 
how  to  swim,  when  he  fell  into  the  overwhelming  water.’ 
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The  Sicimmer  and  his  Friend. 

He  \_i.e.  the  king]  asked  : ‘ How  was  this  ? ’ He  [i.e.  the 
wazir]  replied:  ‘We  have  been  informed  that  there  were 
two  intimate  friends,  one  of  whom  was  a swimmer,  but  the 
other  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  swimming,  nor 
boldness  to  venture  into  water  ; both  however  happened  to 
fall  into  deep  water.  Tlie  swimmer  then  swam  to  save  him- 
self from  drowning,  and  looking  at  his  companion  found  him 
[alternately]  sinking  and  rising  in  the  water.  When  he 
perceived  his  ignorance  of  swimming,  and  the  small  chance 
of  [saving]  his  life,  the  desire  for  the  preservation  [of  his 
friend]  impelled  him  to  approach  him,  but  he  dared  not  go 
very  near,  for  fear  he  might  catch  hold  of  him,  and  they 
would  both  be  drowned.  He  therefore  began  to  show  him 
how  he  was  working  with  his  hands,  in  order  to  direct  him  ; 
he  accordingly  moved  his  hands  in  a similar  manner  ; 
whereon,  hoping  to  rescue  him,  he  endangered  his  own  life 
by  approaching  him  so  as  to  enable  him  to  take  hold  of  his 
hand.  Then  he  swam  with  him  till  both  of  them  came  out 
[of  the  water]  and  were  saved.  In  the  same  manner,  O 
king,  I have  endangered  my  life  in  this  [matter]  with  thee, 
although  I was  aware  of  thy  strength  and  of  my  weakness  ; 
but  w'hen  I saw  that  the  opportunity  was  suitable,  I spoke  to 
thee  about  it.  Then  wilt  thou  permit  me  to  remind  thee  of 
these  words  ? ’ He  replied  : ‘ Yes  ! Always  ! ’ The  wazir 
accordingly  did  so,  and  the  end  thereof  was  unto  salvation.” 

The  king’s  son  continued  : “ I do  not  occupy  my  mind 
with  anything  besides  this  path,  and  I am  firmly  determined 
to  flee  in  the  night  with  thee.”  The  ascetic  queried  : “ How 
canst  thou  come  with  me,  whereas  I possess  no  beast  to  carry 
me,  neither  gold  nor  silver ; have  not  provided  food,  nor 
habitation,  and  wish  to  remain  only  a short  time  in  the 
country.  How  couldst  thou  habituate  thyself  to  the  society 
of  those  who  are  like  the  dead  ? ” The  king’s  son  asked : 
“ How  likenest  thou  them  to  the  dead  ? ” He  replied  : 
“Because  they  have  deadened  their  animal  lives,  they  rejoice 
at  physical  death.”  The  king’s  son  said  : “ The  w’orshippers 
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of  idols  also  pretend  that  they  have,  like  the  ascetics,  pre- 
vailed over  [the  fear  of]  death,  but  they  drink  and  eat  as  the 
ascetics  eat  and  drink ; then  what  is  the  argument  in  this 
matter?” 


The  Sparroic  and  the  Fowler} 

The  ascetic  said  : “ It  is  recorded  that  a certain  man  had 
charge  of  a garden.  "When  he  entered  it  on  the  customary 
day  he  had  appointed  for  the  purpose,  he  beheld  a sparrow 
perched  on  a tree,  the  fruit  of  which  it  was  plundering.  He 
therefore  set  a snare  for  it,  captured  it,  and  when  he  was 
about  to  slay  it,  the  bird  said : ‘ There  is  nothing  in  me  to 
satiate  thee.  Wouldst  thou  prefer  to  do  something  better 
than  what  thou  intendest  ? ’ lie  asked  : ‘ And  what  is  it  ? ’ 
The  sjiarrow  replied  : ‘ Let  me  go  ray  way,  and  I shall  teach 
thee  three  maxims,  which,  if  thou  rememberest  them,  will  be 
better  for  thee  than  all  thou  possessest.’  The  man  said  : ‘ I 
agree  ; then  inform  me  of  them.’  It  said  : ‘ [Not]  till 
thou  swearest  to  set  me  [first]  at  liberty.’  He  accordingly 
did  so.  It  then  said : ‘ Do  not  fall  into  despair  for  what 

thou  hast  lost ; seek  not  what  thou  canst  not  attain  ; and  do 
not  believe  in  [a  thing]  w’hich  will  not  be.’  Then  he  let  go 
the  bird,  which  flew  away,  perched  on  a branch,  and  said 
to  the  man  : ‘ If  thou  hadst  known  what  thou  hast  lost  in 
me,  thou  wouldst  be  aware  that  thou  hast  been  deprived  of 
a great  thing.’  He  asked  : ‘ What  is  it  ? ’ It  replied  : ‘ If 
thou  hadst  slain  me,  thou  wouldst  have  found  in  my  gizzard 
a pearl  like  a goose  egg,  and  wouldst  have  enjoyed  [much 
pleasure  for]  the  price  of  it  all  thy  life.’  When  the  man 
heard  this,  he  repented  of  having  set  it  free,  and  in  order  to 
decoy  it,  spoke  as  follows : ‘ Let  b}'gones  be  bygones,  remain 
in  my  company  and  do  not  abandon  thy  place,  because  we 
are  under  obligations  to  each  other.’  The  sparrow  then  said : 
‘0  fool!  I see  thou  hast  not  remembered  the  [three]  maxims, 
and  hast  not  retained  me  when  I fell  into  thy  hands  ; for 

' This  parable  occurs  also  in  the  Persian  work  Shamsnh  va  Quhquhah,  hut  is 
undoubtedly  of  ancient  Indian  origin.  A notice  of  this  work  occurs  in  F.  F. 
Arhuthnot’s  Persian  Portraits;  a Sketch  of  Persian  Kistonj,  LU^rature,  and 
Politics,  London,  1887,  p.  119  seq. 
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now  thou  grievest  on  account  of  having  lost  me,  and  wantest 
my  return,  which  thou  canst  not  attain ; and  thou  [also] 
believest  in  [a  thing]  which  cannot  be,  because  my  gizzard 
is  the  smallest  [part]  of  what  is  in  me,  whereas  the  egg  [of 
a goose]  is  greater  than  me.’  And  this  nation  of  yours,  0 
son  of  the  king,  have  manufactured  their  idols  with  their 
own  hands,  but  believe  that  they  were  created  by  them. 
They  have  guarded  them  for  fear  of  being  stolen  ; they 
nevertheless  say  that  they  are  guarded  by  them.  They 
spend  upon  them  their  gains,  and  believe  that  they  are  pro- 
vided for  by  them.  Thus  they  have  sought  what  cannot  be 
attained,  and  have  believed  in  what  will  not  be.  But  as  to 
thy  assertion  that  we  eat,  drink,  and  clothe  ourselves  like 
them,  [T  state  that]  our  eating  is  imposed  upon  us  by  neces- 
sity, like  eating  the  flesh  of  corpses,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  king  who  was  besieged  by  his  foe  in  a cave  on  the  sea- 
shore, with  his  wives  and  children.  They  had  been  long  in  the 
place,  unable  to  escape,  and  had  no  provisions.  One  of  them 
having  died,  and  they  being  ready  to  perish  [of  starvation], 
they  did  this  \i.e.  consumed  the  corpse].  Thickest  thou  they 
ate  the  food  of  necessity  or  of  appetite  ? ” lie  replied  : 
“ Yea  ! the  food  of  extreme  necessity.”  He  continued  : 
“ This  is  the  difference  between  our  eating  and  their  eating, 
because  we  eat  to  avert  necessity  and  unwillingly,  whereas 
they  eat  with  appetite  and  not  by  compulsion.”  The  king’s 
son  said : “ As  to  the  idols,  I do  not  cease  to  hate  them,  as  I 
despair  of  their  [being  anything]  good.  Then  inform  me 
what  the  first  thing  is  thou  invitest  me  to,  in  [the  articles 
of]  the  religion?”  He  then  replied:  “Two  things,  namely, 
a knowledge  of  Allah,  and  practising  what  pleases  Him.” 
He  asked  : “ How  am  I to  know  Him  ? ” He  replied  : 
“ Thou  must  know  Him  by  the  unity,  by  the  power,  and  by 
His  justice.  His  greatness  and  knowledge  of  all  things  [f.c. 
omniscience],  and  by  His  exaltation  above  all  things.”  ^ He 

1 If  A’bdullah  Ibri  MuqafEa’  was  really  the  translator  of  the  Palilavi  text  into 
Arabic,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  although  he  occasionally  mentions  Allah,  he  abstains 
from  alluding  to  the  prophet  Muhammad,  to  Islam,  or  to  tenets  peculiar  to  that 
religion,  because  his  orthodoxy  and  sincerity  therein  were  always  suspected.  lie 
was  slain  in  a very  cruel  manner  some  years  before  a.h.  142,  i.e.  a.d.  759. 
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asked  : ” Aud  what  is  the  indication  to  all  this  ? ” The 
philosopher  replied  : “ Thinkest  thou  not  that  when  thou 
beholdest  a made  thing,  thou  knowest  that  it  has  a maker, 
although  he  may  be  absent  from  thee  ? In  the  same  manner 
thou  knowest  Him  in  what  thou  seest  of  these  made  things, 
[such  as]  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
the  revolving  of  the  spheres,  the  flowing  of  the  water,  the 
motion  of  the  wind,  of  fire,  and  the  design  of  all  created 
things,  that  they  have  a powerful,  wise  creator,  and  he  is  the 
Most  High,  the  Great.”  lie  asked:  “Then  what  will  please 
Him  in  us?”  He  replied:  “That  every  one  should  do  to 
another  what  he  loves  that  he  should  do  to  him,  and  that  he 
should  abstain  from  doing  to  him  what  he  would  like  another 
to  abstain  from  doing  to  him.^  Herein  is  righteousness,  and 
in  righteousness  towards  Allah  the  righteous  [man]  is  [also] 
pleased.”  He  said  : “ Verily,  now  thou  hast  made  me 
acquainted  with  the  deficiency  in  the  religion  of  idols,  and 
with  the  position  [of  myself  therein  ?],  which  is  not  correct.” 
“ Verily,  the  position  in  any  other  except  the  religion  of 
Allah  will  not  expand  [t.e.  be  of  advantage  to]  thee.”  He 
asked  : “ And  what  hinders  m}^  position  [i.e.  continuation] 
in  any  other,  and  constricts  that  upon  me  ? ” He  rejoined  : 
“ Ignorance  and  knowledge.”  He  asked  : “ Then  what  is 
the  constriction  of  ignorance,  and  what  is  the  expansion 
[i.e.  advantage]  of  knowledge  ? ” He  said  : “ Knowledge  is 
wealth,  and  wealth  is  expansion  ; ignorance  is  poverty,  and 
poverty  is  constriction.”  He  asked:  “And  what  demon- 
strates this  [opinion]  ? ” He  replied  : “ Perceivest  thou  not 
that  thy  breast  is  constricted  by  thy  ignorance  of  anything 
asked  for,  and  that  thou  hopest  for  relief  [of  the  constriction] 
only  in  the  attainment  of  the  knowledge  thereof?”  He 
rejoined:  “Verily  I have  seen  persons  hoping  for  relief 
[from  things]  wherein  no  relief  is,  and  I am  not  sure 
whether  I am  not  one  of  them.”  He  continued : “ Shall  I 
show  thee  and  inform  thee  of  this  idea,  and  terrify  thee  con- 

’ These  will  easily  be  recognized  as  entirely  evangelical  sentiments,  but  also 
other  ideas,  formerlj'  believed  to  be  wholly  and  exclusively  Christian,  have  been 
discovered  in  ancient  Euddhist  writings,  e.g.  the  I’ali  Uhammapada. 
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cerning  the  position  of  those  who  entertain  it,  [contrary  to 
those]  who  do  not  entertain  it?”  He  replied  : “Only  that 
could  frighten  me  thereat.”  He  said  : “ Thou  hast  certainly 
heard  paradise  and  [hell]  fire  mentioned,  and  although  they 
possess  a meaning  assigned  to  a real  thing,  they  would  have 
no  names  [unless  they  existed  in  nature  ?]  ” He  [the  king’s 
son]  rejoined  : “ If  a speaker  desires  to  produce  a meaning- 
less oration,  he  can  do  it ; and  the  poet  has  said  : 

Many  a vain  story  is  reasonable. 

If  therefore  thou  compellest  me  to  believe  all  that  is  reason- 
able, thou  forcest  me  to  believe  liars  [also,  because  their  lies 
maybe  reasonable].”  He  replied:  “Verily,  I compel  thee 
to  believe  isolated  words  not  concocted  by  the  compositions 
of  liars.”  The  king’s  son  said : “ Thou  hast  of  a certainty 
forced  me  to  the  belief  in  Allah,  and  what  came  [or  was 
revealed]  from  him  about  rewards  and  punishments,  and  I 
shall  prepare  myself  for  reclusion  in  \i.e.  from]  the  world.” 
The  ascetic  replied  : “ Not  everybody  is  fit  for  reclusion 
therein,  because  it  is  a prison  to  the  righteous  and  a paradise 
to  the  wicked.  And  why  should  one  not  be  a recluse  there- 
in who  knows  that  the  benefits  of  eternity  cannot  be  enjoyed 
except  by  liberation  from  the  bonds  of  the  world  ; because 
there  is  a contrast  in  these  two  abodes,  the  building  of  the 
one  being  the  destruction  of  the  other.  I'he  expansions  and 
benefits  of  eternity  are,  that  the  way  to  it  is  easy,  and  the 
gates  of  it  are  open  to  every  one  who  travels  on  the  road  to 
it ; whereas  the  constrictions  and  blemishes  [i.e.  disadvan- 
tages] of  the  world  are,  that  [happiness  in]  it  is  unattainable 
to  the  majority  of  those  who  seek  it,  and  that  those  who  love 
it  are  more  wretched  than  those  who  reject  it,  so  that  the 
slave  thereof  may  perhaps  attain  more  [of  the  prosperity] 
thereof  by  opposing  [the  allurements  of]  it  ; because  it 
resembles  a thirst-producing  desert,  full  of  beasts  of  prey, 
greedy  thieves,  reprobate  satans,  rapacious  ghouls,  and  scorch- 
ing simooms ; its  waters  are  lethal  poison,  and  its  plants  [are 
like]  the  tree  of  death.  In  its  centre  there  is  a garden  with 
an  enclosure  which  cannot  be  scaled,  and  a strong  gate.  It 
contains  fruitful  trees  and  shady  waters.  Thus  [it  may  be 

VOL.  XXII. — [new  series.] 
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seen  that]  after  the  said  thirst-exciting  desert,  there  is  on 
one  side  of  it  fertility,  and  cultivation,  and  friendliness  [of 
localitj'],  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  it  there  is  a sea  of 
poison,  over  which  the  simoom  of  fire  blows ; nor  is  there 
any  other  issue  from  the  said  desert,  except  by  these  two 
ways  [i.e.  the  barren  and  the  fertile].  This  desert  is  the 
adumbration  of  the  world,  with  the  changes  and  troubles 
contained  therein.  The  garden  in  the  centre  of  it  represents 
the  few  pleasures  which  are  therein  commingled  with  calami- 
ties and  miseries.  The  cultivation  and  fertility  at  one  of  its 
sides  is  like  the  reversed  position  [i.e.  happiness]  of  the 
righteous  in  the  next  world,  and  the  sea  of  poison  is  the 
reversed  position  [i.e.  misery]  of  the  wicked  in  eternity.” 
The  philosopher  Belavhar  [thus]  continued  to  pay  visits 
to  the  king’s  son  during  four  months,  preaching  to  him  and 
teaching  him.  After  that  Belavhar  informed  the  son  of  the 
king  that  a festival  of  his,  and  of  his  companions,  being  at 
hand,  he  desired  to  go  out  to  them,  in  order  to  be  present 
thereat  with  them.  The  king’s  son  replied  : “ I shall  go  out 
with  thee.”  But  Belavhar  rejoined : “ Veril}%  thy  going 
out  with  me  will  irritate  the  king  against  me  and  against 
my  companions,  and  will  induce  him  to  injure  the  adherents 
of  asceticism,  and  our  joy  at  their  being  with  us  will  be 
marred,  and  thine  at  being  with  us  ; so  that  thou  wouldst  be 
cut  ofif  from  thy  purpose,  which  thou  wilt  attain  in  the  joy 
[of  having  become  an  ascetic]  with  the  permission  of  Allah, 
by  the  benignity  [of  thy  compliance  with  the  warning  I just 
gave  thee],  inasmuch  as  thy  remaining  with  the  king  will 
keep  him  off  from  [injuring]  the  adherents  of  the  [Budd- 
hist ?]  religion,  which  is  [accounted  as]  worship  to  thee  [or 
as  a merit  for  protecting  ascetics].  Though  we  entertain  no 
aversion  to  death,  we  dislike  to  aid  [the  king]  against  our- 
selves [i.e.  to  get  us  into  his  power].”  He  asked  : “ Where 
have  you  assembled  ? ” He  replied  : “ In  a fertile  plain.” 
He  asked  : “Of  what  kind  is  your  food  ? ” He  continued  : 
“ Of  its  plants  and  vegetables,  which  are  not  the  property  of 
any  one.  But  as  to  gardens,  or  fields,  or  cattle,  or  sheep,  we 
hove  none  of  these  [things].”  He  continued:  “Take  in 
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thy  provision-bag  some  property  [or  money?]  for  thy  com- 
panions.” He  rejoined  : “ How  could  my  companions  be 
misguided  by  property  ; for  I should  be  a wretched  ambas- 
sador to  them,  if  I were  to  come  bringing  to  them  [goods] 
of  the  world,  which  they  have  been  verily  struggling  against 
till  they  have  overcome  it.  Thus  I would  come  to  them  as  a 
foe,  and  renovate  their  lust.  They  have  no  need  to  meet  an 
enemy,  reminding  them  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  because 
an  enemy  thereof  is  an  enemy  to  poverty  and  destruction, 
whereas  if  they  do  not  return  thereto,  what  else  are  gold  and 
jewels  but  various  kinds  of  stones,  for  which  we  have  no 
need  in  our  [fertile]  plain.”  He  asked  : “ Then  whence  do 
you  obtain  clothes  ? ” He  replied  : “ These  are  one  of  our 
difficulties,  and  when  we  find  a garment,  we  hope  that  it 
may  be  the  last  of  our  requirements  from  the  world,  and  it 
compels  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  adherents  thereof.”  He 
said  : “ Then  take  a robe  which  thou  mayest  use  [or  give 
away].”  He  rejoined:  “We  do  not  renew  garments  until 
they  are  worn  out,  nor  are  we  in  haste  to  accumulate  any  for 
a day  which  we  do  not  know  whether  we  shall  attain  it  or 
not.”  He  asked  : “ Then  whence  hast  thou  this  garment  ? ” 
He  replied  : “ This  is  a shell  to  which  Satan  is  accustomed  ; 
I have  assumed  it  to  meet  thee.”  Then  he  asked  him  to 
show  him  his  dress,  whereon  he  doffed  the  shell  from  a black 
skin  stretched  over  an  emaciated  trunk  [his  body  having 
such  a black  and  lean  appearance],  and  he  [the  king’s  son] 
felt  pity  when  he  beheld  on  his  body  the  traces  of  devotion. 
He  then  said:  “Accept  from  me  a garment  for  thy  body.” 
He  rejoined  : “ How  could  I accept  for  myself  what  I have 
declined  [to  accept]  for  my  companions  from  affection  for 
them ; and,  if  it  were  proper,  I would  have  procured  them 
the  benefit  thereof.”  He  continued  : “ Then  leave  with  me 
these  clothes  of  thine,  and  take  others  instead  of  them,  be- 
cause I should  like  to  possess  a pledge  to  keep  from  thee.” 
He  replied  : “ My  wish  to  exchange  something  old  for  some- 
thing new  will  extend  my  hopes  in  proportion  of  the  time 
which  each  lasts.  Then  let  it  be  so,  but  wilt  thou  give  me  a 
garment  resembling  it  in  decay  ? ” Then  he  called  for  one 
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of  his  own  garments,  which  he  [the  ascetic]  took,  and  gave 
him  a pledge  [or  promise]  that  he  would  return  to  him 
before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  in  case  he  should  not  die 
or  be  overcome  [or  hindered  by  some  accident].  He  agreed, 
took  leave  of  him,  gave  him  his  best  wishes,  and  he  [the 
ascetic]  departed. 

Tlie  king’s  son  then  secretly  addicted  himself  to  devotion, 
removed  his  clothes  in  the  ni^ht,  and  donning  the  said 
[worn-out]  garment  [of  the  ascetic  Belavhar]  prayed  therein 
till  morning.  The  confidential  servant  of  the  king  to  [watch 
over]  his  son,  being  displeased  with  the  access  of  Belavhar 
to  the  king’s  son,  made  use  of  a stratagem,  and  informed  the 
king  thereof,  who  then  became  very  angry  and  sorrowful, 
but  afterwards  had  recourse  to  gentleness  [or  delay]  on 
account  of  what  he  hoped  [to  accomplish]  by  [the  use  of] 
cunning  towards  his  son.  He  accordingly  summoned  to  his 
presence  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  [who  was  also]  a sorcerer, 
and  said:  “We  have  been  afflicted  by  the  sting  against 
which  we  had  not  ceased  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  which  we 
had  feared  concerning  our  son  ; then  what  is  the  advice  ? ” 
The  sorcerer  replied  : “ The  first  advice  is  to  call  this  man, 
namely  Belavhar,  and  if  we  get  hold  of  him,  thou  wilt  strike 
him  with  our  argument  against  the  professors  of  asceticism, 
because  they  abstain  from  the  food  wherewith  Allah  has 
bounfifull}^  provided  them  to  partake  thereof,  and  to  be 
thankful  for  it ; and  because  they  have  cut  themselves  off 
from  progeny,  whereby  alone  the  earth  is  made  habitable, 
and  the  praise  of  Allah  is  augmented.  If  we  thus  attain 
what  will  turn  the  king’s  son  [away  from  asceticism],  and 
what  will  make  him  acquainted  with  his  error,  we  shall  have 
accomplished  our  purpose,  or  else  we  shall  reprove  him. 
Then  I shall  assume  the  form  of  the  ascetic  [by  means  of 
my  sorcery  ?],  in  such  a manner  that  the  king’s  son  will 
deny  nothing  of  the  covenant  of  his  friend  [and  will  not 
doubt  that  I am  Belavhar].  Then  I shall  address  him  in 
his  own  language  [according  to  his  own  ascetic  tenets],  by 
showing  him  the  falseness  thereof,  and  making  him  confess 
his  aberration  in  his  pretensions  to  abandon  the  cultivation 
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[or  society]  of  the  world,  and  verily  this  will  be  his  medicine 
[or  rather  cure  from  asceticism],  unless  thou  art  of  [a  different] 
ojjinion.”  Accordingly  the  king  issued  a command  .... 

[Here  the  MS.  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence.] 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
probable  termination  of  this  MS.,  if  the  end  of  it  had  not 
been  lost,  is  as  follows  : 

On  the  leaf  (or  leaves)  that  are  wanting  the  information 
would  have  been  given,  how  the  king  intended  to  get  hold  of 
Belavhar  and  could  not  find  him,  but  had  instead  of  him 
cajjtured  another  ascetic,  and  caused  him  to  be  tortured ; and 
how  then  the  sorcerer’s  second  advice  was  executed,  and  the 
false  Belavhar  (namely  the  sorcerer  himself)  was  then  intro- 
duced to  the  prince  ; how  then,  furthermore,  instead  of  the 
false  ascetic  having  been  able  to  confound  the  prince,  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  had  converted  the  sorcerer  to  asceticism ; 
how  also  a second  sorcerer  (in  the  Christian  romance  Theudas, 
surmised  to  be  Devadatta  in  the  Indian),  who  desires  to 
seduce  the  prince  by  spectral  appearances  of  beautiful  women, 
is  likewise  by  him  led  to  a similar  internal  transformation ; 
and  how  then,  at  last,  the  king  gives  to  his  son  one-half  of 
his  kingdom,  hoping  thereby  again  to  turn  him  to  worldly 
thoughts ; how  the  prince  accepts  it,  but  immediately  after 
bis  father’s  death  surrenders  it  to  another  man,  in  order 
entirely  to  withdraw  himself  into  the  desert,  where  he  at  last 
finds  Belavhar  again,  and  becomes  after  continuous  asceticism 
and  penance  a real  Buddha. 
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Art.  III. — Adventures  of  a Japanese  Sailor  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  a.d.  1764  to  1771.  By  W.  Gr.  Aston, 
C.M.G.,  D.Lit.,  M.R.A.S. 

The  followiag  narrative  is  abridged  from  a Japanese  book 
called  “Nankai  Kibun  ” (Notes  of  the  Southern  Ocean), 
which  records  the  examination  by  the  officials  of  Cliikuzen 
in  Kiushiu,  of  a native  of  that  province,  named  Magotard, 
who  had  been  cast  away  on  an  island  near  Mindanao,  and, 
after  a captivity  of  seven  years,  was  ultimately  brouglit  back 
to  Japan  in  a Dutch  ship. 

I have,  as  far  as  possible,  substituted  the  names  of  places 
given  in  our  maps  for  those  used  by  Jtlagotaro. 

Magotaro’s  Statement. 

In  the  13th  year  of  Hdreki  (a.u.  1763)  I shipped  as  sailor 
on  board  the  ‘ Iseraaru,’  a new  junk,  owned  by  a man  called 
Bumpachi,  and  commanded  by  his  son  Jiuzayemon.  I was 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  After  several  voyages  to 
Osaka  and  Yedo  with  cargoes  of  rice,  we  sailed  from  Shina- 
gawa  * in  the  sixth  month  of  the  following  year  for  Tsugaru, 
to  load  with  timber.  We  had  a fair  wind  for  the  north,  and 
were  running  with  sheets  slacked  out  ^ off  Kashima,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  when  one  of  the  crew  named  Genzd  fell  from 
theyleck  house  into  the  sea.  Sail  was  shortened,  and  we  threw 
him  gratings  and  poles,  shouting  to  encourage  him.  We 
then  lowered  a boat,  and  searched  everywhere  near  tlie  spot 
where  he  had  fallen  overboard,  but  all  was  useless.  Nothing 
could  be  seen  of  him,  so  we  again  made  sail  and  proceeded 

' The  roadstead  of  Yedo. 

* A Japanese  junk  has  one  large  square  sail,  and  the  sheets,  of  which  there  are 
a number,  fastened  hy  rings  to  the  deck,  also  serve  the  purpose  of  reefiug-points. 

‘ Slacking  out  the  sheets  ’ is  therefore  equivalent  to  ‘ shaking  out  a reef.’ 
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on  our  voyage.  In  due  course  we  reached  Tsugaru,  and  took 
in  our  cargo  of  timber.  On  the  return  voyage  the  ‘ Isemaru’ 
put  in  at  Saiura,  where  another  sailor  was  engaged  to  take 
the  place  of  the  man  who  was  drowned.  Here  the  weather 
looked  threatening,  and,  as  Saiura  was  by  no  means  a safe 
anchorage,  we  went  on  to  Hakodate,  where  we  stayed  four- 
teen or  fifteen  days.  At  this  port  one  of  the  crew  absconded 
with  a rio  and  a half,  which  he  had  been  entrusted  with  for 
tlie  keeper  of  the  sailors’  lodging-house.  A man  named 
Chotaro  was  shipped  in  his  place,  bringing  us  again  up  to 
our  full  complement  of  twenty  hands.  From  Hakodate  we 
went  on  to  Sendai,  where  we  laid  in  a full  stock  of  provisions, 
and  supplied  ourselves  w'ith  whatever  ship’s  gear  was  re- 
quired. "While  we  were  detained  here  by  foul  winds,  one  of 
the  crew  named  Yakichi  had  a dream,  in  which  he  saw  a 
woman  in  white  standing  before  the  shrine  (of  the  junk). 
She  said  to  him,  “ I shall  wait  for  you  at  Ofuchi,”  and 
suddenly  disappeared.  Yakichi  thought  this  ver}'^  strange, 
but  he  was  ashamed  to  mention  it  to  anybody.  Now  this 
woman  in  white  must  have  been  the  guardian  goddess  of  our 
ship,  and  if  Yakichi  had  only  had  the  sense  to  let  us  know 
at  the  time,  we  would  have  made  her  an  offering  of  rice-beer 
and  clean  rice,  and  so  dismissed  her  honourably.  It  turned 
out  very  badly  for  all  of  us  that  he  did  not  do  so.  The 
weather  now  changed  for  the  better,  so  we  weighed  anchor, 
set  sail,  and  had  gone  some  twenty-five  miles  or  so,  when  the 
wind  chopped  round,  and  we  had  to  use  the  sweeps  to  bring 
our  vessel  into  Hokiura.  Here  we  found  more  than  forty 
junks,  all  wind-bound.  Our  steersman,  Shinshichi,  hailed 
one  of  them,  which  was  anchored  close  to  us,  and  asked  what 
they  thought  of  the  weather.  They  answered  that  they 
could  make  nothing  of  it,  but  that  it  had  been  arranged  that 
if  there  was  a prospect  of  fair  weather  two  lights  would  be 
shown  as  a signal  to  put  to  sea.  Three  lights,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  mean  that  we  were  all  to  put  back  to  Ofuchi. 
The  next  day  but  one  the  weather  moderated,  and  we  agreed, 
to  start  on  the  following  morning ; so  before  it  was  daylight, 
we  made  sail  from  Hokiura.  lYe  had  not  gone  far  when  the 
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wind  suddenly  chopped  round  to  the  west,  the  sky  became 
overcast,  and  a vmry  strange  look  came  over  the  sea.  We 
had  a talk  together,  and  tlie  general  opinion  was  that  we 
ought  to  go  back  and  wait  for  better  weather.  But  an  old 
sailor  named  Jimbei  woidd  not  hear  of  this.  He  maintained 
that  the  weather  would  soon  become  moderate,  and  the  wind 
shift  back  to  the  east  as  quickly  as  turning  one’s  hand.  A 
good  many  of  the  other  junks  put  back,  and  we  tried  to 
persuade  Jimbei  that  this  was  our  best  course,  but  he  would 
not  listen  to  us.  Time  passerl,  the  sun  set,  and  things  looked 
very  dismal.  Only  one  other  junk  was  now  in  sight.  Later 
in  the  evening  black  clouds  rose  from  the  horizon  to  the 
north,  west,  and  south,  the  rain  came  down  like  water  from 
a trough,  and  the  thunder  and  lightning  were  incessant. 
Suddenly,  while  we  were  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
harbour,  the  three  signal  flashes  were  seen  among  the  great 
waves,  and  then  all  was  dark  again.  “Put  back,  put  back!” 
we  cried,  and  all  hands  set  to  work  to  bring  the  ship’s  head 
round.  But  the  wind  blew  harder  and  harder,  the  mast  bent 
like  a bow,  and  with  all  our  efforts  we  could  not  get  in  the 
sail.  It  had  to  be  cut  loose,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  let  go, 
split  into  ribbons  right  up  to  the  yard.  There  was  now  a 
lull  in  the  wind,  but  the  rain  fell  heavier  and  heavier,  and 
the  junk  was  struck  by  an  enormous  broken  sea  which 
carried  away  our  bulwark.  For  a moment  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  the  bottom,  but,  by  all  hands  baling  out  the 
water  and  throwing  cargo  overboard,  we  managed  to  keep 
afloat,  though  every  one  of  us  was  so  benumbed  by  the  cold 
that  we  had  little  strength  left.  Having  prayed  to  heaven 
and  the  gods,  we  all  cut  off  our  hair,  fastened  it  to  the 
captain’s  dirk,  and  flung  it  into  the  sea.  We  could  do  no 
more. 

Soon  after,  the  weather  cleared  and  the  rain  and  thunder 
ceased,  but  the  wind  blew  harder  than  ever.  We  lightened 
the  ship  by  throwing  cargo  overboard  and  let  her  di  ift  with 
the  wind  and  current,  in  an  easterly  direction,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  The  sea 
aud  sky  were  of  the  same  dull  colour,  and  no  island  or  other 
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land  was  to  be  seen.  The  rudder  had  broken,  and  though 
we  did  our  best  to  repair  it,  it  would  never  keep  right  for 
any  length  of  time,  so  we  were  in  constant  danger  of 
broaching  to  and  getting  capsized.  At  last  we  got  out  a 
hawser  with  an  anchor  over  the  bow,  and  kept  the  ship’s 
head  to  the  wind  in  this  way. 

When  we  had  drifted,  by  our  reckoning,  for  twenty-five 
days  and  nights,  after  losing  sight  of  the  Japanese  coast,  the 
wind  changed  to  the  north-east,  and  moderated  a little.  We 
had  a consultation,  and  concluded  that  we  had  then  gone 
about  five  thousand  miles  without  having  once  seen  land  or 
a single  sail.  Nor  had  we  any  idea  in  what  part  of  the 
world  we  were.  Except  the  rain,  which  we  made  shift  to 
catch  in  vessels,  we  had  hardly  any  water,  and  our  provisions 
were  running  low.  Things  did  not  look  very  bright  for  us, 
but  as  fate  had  not  yet  ended  our  days,  we  saw  no  good  in 
drowning  ourselves,  and  agreed  to  lengthen  our  lives  as 
much  as  possible.  We  accordingly  limited  ourselves  to  two 
sho  of  rice  made  into  gruel,  with  one  sho^  of  water  as  the 
daily  allowance  for  twenty  of  us.  This  was  eked  out  by  the 
flesh  of  the  sharks  and  dolphins  which  abound  in  these  seas, 
and  of  which  we  managed  to  catch  a few.  Some  of  tbe 
sharks  which  we  hooked  were  perhaps  four  fathoms  long. 

In  four  or  five  days  it  again  began  to  blow  hard  from  the 
west,  and  we  drifted  eastwards  by  the  compass  for  fourteen 
days  more,  when  we  sighted  land  about  twenty-five  miles 
away  to  the  southwards — tbe  first  land  we  had  seen  since  we 
were  blown  out  to  sea.  We  were  all  greatly  cheered  by  the 
sight,  but  as  we  had  neither  sails  nor  rudder,  we  had  no 
control  over  the  ship  in  the  strong  current  and  fresh  westerly 
breeze,  and  could  do  no  more  than  pray  with  our  whole 
hearts  to  the  gods  to  guide  our  course  for  us.  We  had 
seemingly  got  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  the  land,  when 
the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  the  south,  and  the  ship  drifting 
northwards,  it  finally  disappeared  again  from  our  view. 

1 A sho  of  rice  weighs  about  Sjlbs.  Half  a sho  is  considered  a fair  allowance 
for  one  man  per  day. 
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After  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  more  the  wind  changed  again 
to  the  west,  and  we  came  in  sight  of  a large  island  which  lay 
about  thirty -five  miles  from  us  in  a south-easterly  direction. 
We  had  then  been  drifting  for  one  hundred  and  one  days. 

The  next  day  was  New  Year’s  day,  and  in  all  our  misery, 
we  noticed  with  pleasure  that  it  was  on  this  day  that  we 
discovered  land,  and  that  the  wind  and  sea  had  at  last 
become  calm.  We  felt  as  if  restored  to  life  again,  and 
cooking  some  food,  ate  it  with  prayerful  hearts. 

We  could  see  no  houses  on  this  island,  but  there  was 
smoke  rising  from  the  hills,  from  which  we  concluded  that 
it  must  be  inhabited.  A belt  of  land  along  the  coast  was 
seemingly  covered  with  a thick  growth  of  great  trees. 

Putting  all  our  things  into  the  boat,  we  left  the  junk 
anchored  out  at  sea  with  two  anchors,  and  approached  the 
shore.  But  we  then  found  that  the  trees  were  not  growing 
on  the  beach  but  in  the  water,  by  thousands,  at  a dej)th  of 
three  fathoms  or  so,  for  many  miles  along  the  coast.  We 
searched  everywhere  for  some  creek  or  harbour  where  we 
might  moor  our  boat,  but  could  find  no  convenient  place, 
and  though  we  rowed  in  among  the  trees,  they  were  so  over- 
grown with  rattans  that  there  was  no  room  for  one’s  foot. 
So  we  had  to  put  out  to  sea  again,  and  taking  a good  look  at 
the  island,  saw  some  smoke  rising  to  the  northwards,  which 
led  us  to  think  that  there  might  be  a harbour  there.  Un- 
fortunately, just  then  a northerly  breeze  sprung  up,  and  we 
were  so  feeble  from  starvation  and  fatigue  that  we  could 
make  no  way  against  it,  and  had  to  let  our  boat  drift  along 
the  shore.  After  several  days  of  this,  we  saw  another  large 
island,  and  making  for  it  found  that  it  was  a waste  of  white 
sand  dazzling  to  the  eyes.  We  landed,  but  could  find  no 
trace  of  man  or  beast,  nor  anything  like  a village.  In  some 
places  there  were  trees  resembling  mulberry  trees,  with  a 
fruit  like  a horse-chestnut.  We  were  all  starving  with 
hunger,  so  we  picked  up  some  which  had  fallen  to  the 
ground  and  ate  them.  They  had  a sweetish  acid  flavour 
which  was  not  unpleasant,  but  half  an  hour  after,  our  bodies 
swelled  up,  and  we  had  pains  in  the  chest,  which  we  thought 
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were  caused  by  the  poison  of  the  fruit.  However,  none  of 
us  died  of  it. 

The  next  day  we  rowed  on,  and  found  a great  number  of 
sea-slugs  two  feet  l^ng.  One  of  these  was  a meal  for  five 
men.  The  following  day  we  continued  to  row  along  the 
coast,  and  saw  growing  on  the  sand  a creeping  plant  with 
leaves  like  those  of  the  sweet  potato.  "We  pulled  up  some  of 
this  and  ate  the  roots,  but  they  were  also  poisonous,  and  we 
were  all  ill  after  eating  them.  Several  days  later  we  at  last, 
to  our  great  delight,  discovered  something  which  had  the 
appearance  of  a human  habitation.  We  approached  in  our 
boat,  and  saw  two  men  whom  we  called  to.  But  they  ran 
away  as  soon  as  they  saw  us.  We  then  put  our  dress  in 
order,  and  scrambled  on  to  the  beach  ; but  we  were  so  weak 
from  hunger  that  we  were  unable  to  walk,  and  could  only 
stand  huddled  together  gazing  stupidly.  A little  while 
after,  about  a hundred  of  the  natives  came  forward  armed 
with  muskets,  blowpipes,  spears  and  shields,  and  drew  up  in 
a line  near  us.  Their  faces  were  black,  their  hair  hung 
loose,  and  most  wore  short  jackets,  though  some  were  entirely 
naked.  They  were  all  barefooted.  Bye  and  bye  fourteen  or 
fifteen  of  them  came  up  and  said  something,  of  which  we 
could  not  understand  a single  word.  One  of  us  wrote  on  the 
sand  the  Chinese  characters  for  Japan,  which  they  again  did 
not  seem  to  know.  Then  there  was  a sudden  rush  to  our 
boat,  and  everything  which  we  had  left  in  it  was  plundered 
and  carried  away.  We  consulted  among  ourselves  what  had 
best  be  done  to  prevent  this,  but  it  was  too  plain  that  we 
were  wholly  at  their  mercy,  so  we  reluctantly  begged  them 
by  signs  to  give  us  food,  rubbing  our  breasts  and  bellies,  and 
pointing  to  our  mouths.  This  they  understood,  and  no  long 
time  after  brought  us  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds  of  boiled 
sweet  potatoes  in  a basket,  which  we  fell  to  and  ate  without 
ceremony,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  sand  just  as  we 
were. 

About  midnight  we  were  awaked  by  a great  noise  of 
trampling  of  feet.  Raising  up  our  heads,  we  saw  hy  the 
light  of  the  moon  a great  crowd  of  the  same  people,  who 
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began  to  prod  us  with  staves.  One  of  us  caught  hold  of  the 
end  of  one  of  these  staves,  and  found  that  it  was  a spear 
with  the  sheath  on.  He  cried  out,  “ Get  up ! get  up ! this 
is  not  a time  to  sleep.”  We  were  all  greatly  alarmed;  but, 
on  reflection  saw,  from  their  prodding  us  with  sheathed 
spears,  that  they  did  not  mean  to  kill  us,  but  only  to  see 
whether  we  were  alive  or  not.  They  then  unloosed  our 
girdles  and  stripped  us  of  our  clothes,  to  replace  which  they 
gave  us  some  tattered  garments  of  their  own.  They  also 
took  away  our  handkerchiefs  and  nose-paper  bags. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  their  huts,  and  asked  for 
food,  when  they  again  gave  us  some  sweet  potatoes.  The 
huts  had  no  walls,  but  were  thatched  with  the  leaf  of  a plant 
called  atabu.  Within  there  was  a cooking-place,  and  a 
number  of  earthen  pans  were  lying  about.  These  huts  were 
only  for  temporary  use  during  the  season  for  catching  the 
sea-slug,  which  they  gather  in  large  quantities  and  make 
into  trepang  by  drying  in  the  sun.  I learnt  afterwards  that 
the  name  of  the  island  is  Magintaro  (Mindanao). 

The  next  two  nights  we  slept  in  the  open  air.  It  was  not 
cold,  the  climate  being  like  that  of  our  fifth  or  sixth  month 
(say  July).  We  then  held  a consultation  together,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  country  must  have  a governor  of 
some  sort,  who  would  probably  do  something  for  us  if  we 
applied  to  him.  So  holding  up  the  thumb,*  we  asked  the 
blacks  if  they  had  a chief.  They  seemed  to  understand  us, 
and,  pointing  to  the  west,  signed  that  we  should  have  to  go 
that  way.  Then  they  blew  on  the  palms  of  their  hands,  to 
indicate  the  sail  of  a boat,  and  nodded  their  heads.  Bye  and 
bye  a canoe  was  brought.  We  were  invited  to  get  into  it, 
and  signs  were  made  that  we  should  row.  We  excused  our- 
selves, making  signs  that  we  were  too  weak  to  do  any  work  : 
but  the  blacks  got  very  angry,  and  knocked  five  or  six  of  us 
over  with  blows  and  kicks.  AYe  then  clasped  our  hands 
together,  and  tried  to  make  them  understand  that  we  had  no 
strength  in  our  limbs.  They  at  last  saw  what  we  meant, 

* The  thumb  in  the  gesture  language  of  the  Far  East  means  ‘chief’  or  ‘father.’ 
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and  were  induced  to  treat  us  more  kindly.  Clasping  the 
hands  together  is,  I suppose,  an  Indian  way  of  showing 
respect,  which  they  would  naturally  understand. 

The  canoe  was  sewn  together  with  a creeping  plant  of 
some  sort,  and  had  no  nails  in  it.  It  was  pointed  at  both, 
ends,  and  went  down  to  a sharp  edge  at  the  bottom.  Its 
balance  was  very  bad,  and  to  keep  it  steady  there  were  out- 
riggers at  both  sides.  The  sail  was  supported  by  two  or 
three  masts,  which  served  to  trim  it  to  the  wind  on  either 
side. 

No  sooner  had  we  got  clear  of  the  land  than  a fair  wind 
sprung  up,  before  which  we  ran  for  five  days  and  five  nights. 
We  then  entered  a river  some  half  a mile  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  going  up  this  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  came  to  a 
place  called  Karakan,  where  the  governor  lived.  Here  there 
were  three  hundred  houses  or  more,  scattered  along  the  river 
bank.  They  were  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  the  doors, 
which  were  some  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  were  reached  by 
ladders.  Some  of  them  were  built  on  rafts,  which  were 
moored  to  piles  in  the  river.  They  were  all  thatched,  and 
the  walls  were  made  of  split  rattans  woven  together.  No 
plaster  walls  were  to  be  seen. 

One  of  the  blacks  landed  here,  and  soon  after  a number  of 
them  came  and  took  us  ashore  with  them  to  the  governor’s 
house.  It  stood  in  an  enclosure  constructed  of  planks,  with 
a great  door  in  the  middle  by  way  of  entrance-gate.  The 
mouths  of  several  cannon  stuck  out  from  ports  on  each  side. 
The  buildings  within  were  large,  but  they  had  all  thatched 
roofs.  We  were  shown  up  a ladder,  and,  going  in,  found 
three  men  seated  on  chairs,  whom  we  took  to  be  the 
governors.  They  wore  chintz  gowns  and  turbans  of  the 
same  material,  and  all  carried  swords  stuck  in  their  girdles. 
The  one  who  sat  on  the  right,  an  old  man,  pointed  to  a chop- 
stick  which  one  of  us  had  stuck  in  his  hair,  and  said 
‘ Hippon,’  meaning  Japan,  by  which  it  appeared  that  it  was 
only  now  that  we  were  known  to  be  Japanese.  This  old 
man  had  perhaps  come  with  the  Dutch  to  Nagasaki.  What 
else  they  said  we  could  not  understand,  but  the  old  man  gave 
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some  long  orders  to  tlie  men  wlio  had  brought  us,  and  we 
were  taken  to  a vacant  house  some  way  off,  where  we  re- 
mained that  night  under  the  charge  of  three  blacks.  The 
governors  sent  us  a quantity  of  millet  for  our  supper. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  natives  brought  a lot  of  timber 
and  built  a shed,  some  eighteen  feet  by  forty-two  feet.  The 
walls  were  of  rattan,  the  roof  was  of  thatch,  and  the  flooring 
of  planed  cocoanut  tree  wood.  We  removed  into  this,  and 
were  supplied  with  one  earthen  pan,  and  with  bananas,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  something  like  fern-flour,*  for  food. 

After  we  had  lived  here  for  about  a month,  we  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  blacks,  one  to  each,  by  order,  I suppose, 
of  the  governors.  But  we  were  not  far  separated,  and  were 
able  to  meet  regularly.  I fell  to  the  share  of  a man  called 
Lolo.  He  lived  in  a house  like  those  I have  already  de- 
scribed. The  floor  was  covered  with  rattan  mats,  on  which 
the  whole  family  slept  together.  No  metal  pots  or  pans  were 
to  be  seen  : everything  was  of  earthenware.  For  breakfast 
and  supper  we  had  bananas  or  sweet  potatoes,  which  were 
served  in  a large  basin,  round  which  we  all  gathered,  and, 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  ate  with  our  hands. 

kly  master,  Lolo,  took  me  to  the  fields  with  him  every  day 
to  dig  potatoes,  and  made  me  carry  them  home  on  my  back 
in  a mat.  At  first  be  drove  me  before  him  with  a whip,  as 
if  I had  been  a horse  or  an  ox.  Sometimes  he  made  me 
paddle  his  canoe,  when  he  went  fishing  for  toai.  The  toai  is 
a kind  of  shell- fish.  The  biggest  measure  a foot  and  a half 
in  breadth,  and  weigh  perhajDs  fifty  pounds.  They  are 
caught  by  inserting  between  the  two  shells  a bamboo  pole 
armed  with  a hook.  The  toai  then  closes  on  it,  and  is  hauled 
up  into  the  canoe  by  two  men.  It  is  excellent  eating. 

Some  time  after  we  had  become  slaves  to  the  blacks  Yatsujiro 
fell  ill,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  died.  The  blacks  tied  a stone  to  the  body,  and,  taking 
it  out  to  sea  in  a canoe,  flung  it  into  the  water.  Then  two 
more  of  my  companions  died.  I could  not  bear  to  think  of 
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their  being  sunk  into  the  sea,  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
buried  on  shore  ; but  the  blacks  refused,  for  the  reason,  so 
far  as  I could  make  out,  that  the  soil  would  be  polluted.  So 
my  comrades  and  I carried  the  bodies  to  a spot  far  away 
from  any  houses,  and  buried  them  there,  the  blacks  not 
offering  any  objection. 

Shortly  after  this  the  natives  took  away  Jimhei  and  Jinjird, 
saying  that  they  were  going  to  send  them  back  to  Japan. 
We  all  asked  to  be  sent  back  too,  but  they  would  not  listen 
to  us.  We  never  learnt  what  became  of  these  two  men. 
Next  the  captain  died,  and  was  buried  by  us  in  the  ground 
like  the  others.  Then  Tdzd  was  taken  away.  I missed  him 
sadly.  Soon  after  four  more  of  us  died,  so  that  only  seven 
were  left. 

About  the  seventh  month  of  that  year,  a merchant  junk 
arrived  from  Soolook  (Sooloo  or  Solo)  with  a cargo  of  bananas 
and  pottery.  The  captain,  a man  called  Kolo,  bought  my 
six  companions  and  myself,  and,  when  the  time  came  for 
him  to  return  to  Sooloo,  put  us  on  board  his  vessel.  She 
had  three  sails,  carried  two  anchors  at  her  bows,  and  was  of 
a different  build  from  the  Karakan  junks. 

After  coasting  along  in  a westerly  direction  for  fourteen 
or  fifteen  days,  we  came  to  a place  where  all  hands  were  sent 
ashore  to  fetch  water.  For  this  purpose  we  had  great 
bamboo  tubes  about  five  feet  long.  There  was  nothing  else 
on  board  for  keeping  water  in — no  casks  or  earthen  jars. 
When  on  shore  here,  I fell  in  with  my  comrade  T5zo,  whom 
I had  lost  three  months  before.  He  was  busy  pounding 
chestnuts.  I ran  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  was,  and 
we  were  beginning  to  have  a chat,  when  the  blacks  came 
shouting  at  me,  and  I had  to  leave,  having  only  had  time  to 
bid  him  good-bye. 

We  then  steered  out  to  sea,  and  sailed  for  three  days  and 
three  nights,  till  we  came  to  a large  island  and  entered  a 
river,  which  was  about  two  and  a half  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth.  Seven  miles  up  this  river  we  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Sooloo,  where  the  Sultan  resides.  The  town  has  four  or  five 
hundred  houses,  built  along  the  river  bank  in  a scattered 
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way.  The  manners  and  customs  of  this  place  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Karakan. 

We  were  not  taken  before  the  Sultan,  but  were  at  once 
disposed  of  to  various  bu}'er8,  all  except  Saigord  and  myself, 
who  were  retained  by  Kolo  as  slaves  in  his  own  household. 
The  front  part  of  his  house  was  a shop,  where  he  sold 
bananas,  pottery,  and  the  like  ; and  he  also  owned  junks, 
which  he  sent  on  trading  cruises  with  cargoes  of  bananas, 
millet,  rattans,  and  trepang.  I sometimes  went  as  a sailor 
on  these  voyages.  When  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  Kolo 
took  me  with  him  on  fishing  excursions  to  a neighbouring 
island  where  there  were  toai  and  huge  crabs  in  great  num- 
bers. These  crabs  have  shells  a foot  across,  and  the  flavour 
of  the  meat  is  excellent.  In  fishing,  they  use  hand  lines 
only,  and  no  nets. 

After  I had  been  about  a year  in  Sooloo,  Kolo  resolved  on 
a voyage  to  Banjar  Masin.  He  got  ready  a junk  with  a 
crew  of  twenty  men,  and  took  in  a large  cargo  of  bananas, 
sugar  cane,  etc.,  also  thirty  slaves,  both  men  and  women, 
including  Saigord  and  myself.  All  these  were  shipwrecked 
people  from  various  countries,  who  had  been  made  slaves  by 
the  blacks.  There  was  a priest  from  Manilla  among  them, 
and  some  people  who  called  themselves  Hokesh.  I was 
now  parted  from  five  of  my  companions,  whom  I never  saw 
again. 

When  we  had  sailed  for  about  thirty  days  in  a westerly 
direction,  Saigord  died.  There  happened  to  be  just  then  an 
opportunitj'^  of  going  ashore,  and  I asked  the  people  of  the 
junk  to  help  me  to  land  the  body  for  burial.  But  they  re- 
fused, telling  me  by  signs  that  I might  throw  it  into  the  sea. 
So  I took  the  body  ashore  by  myself  with  no  small  difficulty, 
and  buried  it  on  the  beach,  digging  a grave  in  the  sand  with 
an  oar. 

I had  now  lost  the  last  of  my  nineteen  companions,  and 
was  left  alone  and  a slave.  I was  so  overcome  by  grief  that 
I lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  junk.  I suppose  the  blacks 
thought  I was  going  to  die  too,  for  they  seemed  anxious 
about  me,  and  gave  me  food  and  nursed  me. 
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Soon  afterwards  a very  strange  thing  happened.  The 
weather,  which  had  been  fine,  became  suddenly  overcast,  a 
mass  of  clouds  rolled  down  over  the  sea,  the  tide  rushed  in 
eddies,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  took  the  shape  of  the 
letter  W.  I thought  the  ship  was  in  the  greatest  danger, 
but  the  blacks  were  not  much  alarmed.  They  fired  off  a 
cannon  twice,  and  with  that  the  dark  clouds  suddenly  dis- 
persed, the  sea  went  down,  and  the  weather  became  fine  as 
before. 

After  we  had  been  about  forty-two  days  at  sea,  we  entered 
a large  river,  seven  or  eight  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.  AVe 
went  up  it  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  then,  turning  into 
a branch  stream,  found  ourselves  at  Banjar  Masin,  the  largest 
town  in  the  southern  part  of  Borneo.  There  were  a great 
many  vessels  lying  here,  some  from  China,  and  some  from 
Holland,  and  other  barbarous  countries.  For  the  first  time 
since  I had  been  cast  away  I saw  houses  with  plastered  walls, 
standing  together  in  streets.  These  were  the  houses  of  the 
Chinese  merchants,  and  were  some  four  or  five  hundred  in 
number.  A short  distance  away  there  was  a large  native 
town,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  stood  the  Dutch 
Trading  Factory.  It  was  built  up  from  the  bank  with  hewn 
stone  like  a castle,  and  had  port  holes  for  several  tens  of 
cannon.  I have  no  words  to  describe  its  stern  and  strong 
appearance. 

You  ask  me  how  it  is  that  the  Sultan  allows  the  Dutch  to 
hold  a fortified  place  on  his  territory.  It  is  because  they  are 
so  strong  that  the  native  chiefs  are  afraid  of  them.  The 
Chinese  were  constantly  outraged  and  insulted  by  the  blacks 
of  the  lower  class,  and  no  redress  could  ever  be  obtained. 
But  not  only  were  the  Dutch  not  molested,  but  the  Sultan 
himself  was  afraid  of  them,  and  the  natives  did  not  venture 
near,  so  great  was  their  power  and  prestige.  Formerly  both 
the  Dutch  and  Chinese  paid  house-tax  to  the  Sultan  of 
Kaitan. 

On  arriving  here,  Kolo  took  all  the  slaves  ashore  in  a boat, 
which  he  moored  to  the  river  bank.  He  then  led  us  round 
to  one  place  and  another  for  sale,  as  far  as  I could  make  out. 
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I noticed  that  the  streets  were  lined  with  handsome  shops, 
and  that  the  roadway  for  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  houses 
was  paved  with  tiles  or  hewn  stone,  or  in  some  places  with 
planks  of  the  wood  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm.  The  people  in 
the  streets,  too,  were  better  dressed  and  looked  more  civilized 
than  the  natives  of  Karakan  or  Sooloo. 

I thought  to  myself  that  I should  he  lucky  if  I were  sold 
to  somebody  in  this  place,  and  was  wondering  what  was 
going  to  become  of  me,  when  I was  taken  to  the  house  of  a 
rich  Chinese  merchant  called  Taikonkwan,  and  sold  and 
delivered  to  him.  Kolo  was  paid  in  Dutch  silver  coins  about 
an  inch  broad,  and  stamped  wdth  the  figure  of  a man  on 
horseback.  They  are  equal  to  twelve  Dutch  copper  coins, 
and  are  called  “twelve  stivers.”  Kolo  received  thirty  of 
these  coins  in  payment  for  me,  and  was  given  a meal  of 
boiled  rice,  and  sent  away.  The  natives  have  no  coinage  of 
any  kind,  and  their  currency  is  a mixture  of  Dutch  silver 
coins  and  Chinese  cojoper  cash. 

This  country  is  much  troubled  by  robbers,  who  infest  the 
public  roads  even  in  the  daytime.  At  night,  by  order  of  the 
Sultan,  any  black  who  is  found  roaming  in  the  streets  after 
eleven  o’clock  is  cut  down.  Even  slaves,  when  they  go 
abroad,  carry  a weapon  of  some  sort  with  them  for  their 
defence.  I was  provided  with  a musket,  a sword,  and  a 
lance,  and  was  given  a shirt  and  other  needful  things.  I 
was  called  “Nippon.” 

Taikonkwan’s  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  mother,  and 
younger  brother,  with  two  Chinese  clerks.  There  were  also 
four  blacks,  two  of  whom  were  slaves.  The  other  two  were 
boatmen,  and  lived  separately  with  their  wives  and  families. 
There  were  three  female  slaves,  all  blacks  from  a different 
country. 

I had  my  meals  and  slept  away  from  the  black  slaves,  and 
was  treated  by  the  Chinese  with  great  kindness.  It  was  my 
business  to  go  about  with  my  master  or  his  clerks  carrying 
merchandize  for  sale,  and  I had  also  to  fetch  water  and  fire- 
wood. When  a junk  was  sent  off,  I sometimes  went  as  a sailor. 

On  the  day  that  I arrived  in  Taikonkwan’s  house,  a 
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Dutchman  came  there  with  a following  of  some  ten  persons. 
He  was  invited  to  take  the  seat  of  honour,  and  my  master 
and  he  had  a long  conversation  which  I did  not  understand. 
Taikoukwan  afterwards  explained  to  by  signs  that  the  Dutch 
had  heard  of  his  having  bought  me  for  thirty  silver  coins, 
and  had  ofiered  him  a hundred,  in  order  that  they  might 
send  me  back  to  Japan.  He  had  answered  them  that  he  was 
not  a slave-dealer  like  the  blacks,  and  that  he  would  send  me 
back  himself. 

Later,  I had  frequent  occasion  to  go  to  the  Dutch  factory 
on  business.  The  Dutch  tried  to  persuade  me  to  run  away 
by  night  and  swim  across  the  river  to  them,  when  they 
would  have  me  sent  back  to  Japan  in  their  ship  which 
sailed  from  Batavia. 

Taikonkwan  dealt  in  silk  goods  and  earthenware.  When 
a customer  came  into  the  shop,  he  was  offered  a pipe,  for 
lighting  which  a tinder  box  was  always  used.  A little  while 
after,  tea  and  betel  nut  were  served. 

The  interior  of  the  house  was  all  floored  with  tiles,  upon 
which  the  family  sat  and  slept.  In  one  of  the  back  rooms 
there  was  a Buddhist  shrine,  before  which  the  old  lady  and 
the  rest  regularly  performed  their  devotions.  Here  they 
also  made  offerings  morning  and  evening,  muttering  prayers 
whenever  they  removed  or  placed  before  the  god  the  vessels 
set  apart  for  his  service.  The  ladies  seldom  appeared  in  the 
front  rooms. 

Though  Taikonk wan’s  house  was  thriftily  managed,  and 
nothing  was  done  for  show,  he  was  a rich  man,  and  the 
shops  on  each  side  and  opposite,  five  or  six  in  all,  belonged 
to  him,  and  were  managed  by  himself  or  his  agents. 

There  was  a Chinese  school  close  by.  The  hours  of  teach- 
ing were  in  the  evening.  There  were  several  tens  of  pupils 
of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Some  of  the  younger 
ones  came  to  school  on  the  backs  of  their  parents  or  elder 
brothers.  The  teacher  first  taught  them  to  read  the  lesson, 
and  then  made  them  write  it  out.  They  had  to  learn  a verse, 
a paragraph,  or  a chapter  according  to  their  age.  Even  a 
single  wrong  stroke  in  a character  was  counted  a mistake, 
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and  was  punished  by  a blow  with  a cane  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  canes  were  big  or  little  in  proportion  to  the  age 
of  the  children.  For  breaking  the  rules  of  study,  which  was 
a more  serious  offence,  they  were  punished  by  being  made 
to  stand  before  the  family  shrine  of  Buddha  and  having  to 
go  to  bed  supperless.  The  schoolmaster  used  to  get  me  to 
make  his  canes  for  him.  I made  them  so  thick  that  the 
children  complained,  and  said  that  Nippon’s  canes  were  all 
too  big.  I told  them,  joking,  that  if  they  would  give  me 
money,  I would  make  them  small.  After  this  they  would 
bi'ing  me  one  or  two  cash  secretly  to  bribe  me  to  make  the 
canes  small. 

Thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Banjar  Masin  there  is  a place 
called  Kaitan,  where  the  Sultan  resides.  Taikonkwan  always 
took  me  with  him  when  he  went  there  to  trade.  Kaitan  is  a 
thriving  city  of  over  ten  thousand  houses,  not  at  all  like 
Karakan  or  Sooloo.  The  Sultan  is  called  “ Bate.”  Ilis 
residence  stands  in  an  enclosure  of  planks  of  red  sandal 
wood,  pierced  here  and  there  with  port  holes  for  cannon,  and 
surrounded  by  a moat.  The  gate  has  a tower  over  it  with  a 
chamber,  and  the  lintels  are  carved  wdth  faces  of  savage 
beasts.  Inside  the  gate  I noticed  a palanquin  which  had  a 
canopy  of  beaten  brass.  I was  sometimes  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan.  lie  sat  on  a throne,  splendidly 
dressed,  and  was  attended  by  numerous  officers  on  his  right 
and  on  his  left.  Taikonkwan  saluted  him  by  bowing  down 
with  his  hands  clasped  together.  I was  repeatedly  told  by 
the  officers  to  follow  his  example,  but  I pretended  not  to 
understand,  and,  looking  them  straight  in  the  face,  said  in 
Japanese,  “ Eat  dirt ; why  should  I kowtow  to  a nigger  ? ” 
Of  course  they  did  not  know  what  I meant,  and  so  I did  not 
get  into  trouble  for  it. 

The  Sultan  has  games  at  this  place  every  year,  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month,  when  there  are  mock  fights  by  men 
on  horseback  with  spears  and  muskets. 

Whenever  the  Sultan  goes  out  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  who  fire  off  their  muskets  at  the  turnings 
of  the  road. 
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Ten  days  or  more  up  the  river  from  Banjar  Masin,  there  is 
a place  called  Wyaja,  which  is  not  subject  to  Kaitan.  The 
inhabitants  are  all  hunters,  and  live  by  the  sale  of  wild 
animals.  Taikonkwan’s  father-in-law  was  engaged  in  this 
business,  and  lived  among  the  Wyaja.  I went  there  more 
than  once  on  trading  voyages,  and  observed  many  strange 
things  in  their  manners  and  customs.  The  first  time  I went 
was  with  Taikonkwan’s  younger  brother  Kambenkwan.  We 
loaded  a boat  with  pottery,  and  after  sailing  up  the  river  for 
ten  days,  entered  a mountain  gorge.  The  scenery  was 
awful ; the  banks  of  the  river  on  each  side  were  thickly 
overgrown  with  an  ancient  forest,  from  which  we  could  hear 
from  time  to  time  the  cries  of  strange  birds  and  beasts.  At 
dusk  we  came  to  some  houses,  and  then  Kambenkwan  took 
the  helm  himself,  and,  keeping  the  boat’s  head  up  stream  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel,  soon  guided  us  to  Irinkawa,  the 
port  of  W}’aja,  where  we  landed  our  goods,  and  went  to 
lodge  at  the  house  of  Taikonkwan’s  father-in-law. 

The  next  day  I went  round  from  house  to  house  with 
Kambenkwan,  carrying  a load  of  earthenware  for  sale.  In 
a certain  house  that  we  came  to  I saw  on  a shelf  three 
human  heads  set  in  a row.  My  hair  stood  on  end  with 
horror,  and  I secretly  asked  Kambenkwan  what  these  heads 
might  be.  He  told  me  they  were  for  sale,  an  answer  which 
onh'  increased  my  amazement.  "When  w’e  got  back  to  our 
lodgings,  I asked  further  about  the  heads,  saying  that  this 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a very  dangerous  place  to  live  in.  Kam- 
benkwan told  me  I might  make  my  mind  easy  ; he  had 
frequently  been  here  before,  and  had  plenty  of  friends  in  the 
place.  Nobody,  he  said,  ever  harmed  the  Chinamen  who 
came  here  to  trade.  But  it  was  not  safe  for  people  who 
approached  by  night  to  skirt  the  river  bank  too  closely. 
There  were  here  and  there  platforms  where  there  were  boats 
slung  from  pulleys.  The  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  getting 
into  these  boats,  and  lowering  them  suddenly  to  spring  into 
any  strange  vessel  which  chanced  to  be  passing,  and  carry 
off  as  plunder  the  heads  of  the  peoj)le  on  board.  At  night 
it  was  not  safe  even  for  Chinamen. 
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It  is  the  custom  of  this  tribe,  on  the  death  of  a parent  or 
relative,  to  cut  off  a man’s  head  and  make  an  offering  of  it 
at  the  funeral,  when  it  is  set  up  at  the  grave  on  the  top  of  a 
piece  of  wood  carved  into  the  shape  of  a serpent.  If  this  is 
not  done,  they  think  that  the  dead  person  will  send  a curse 
on  them. 

Rich  people  provide  themselves  beforehand,  by  taking 
captive  or  buying  natives  of  other  countries.  To  prevent 
them  from  running  away,  they  put  an  iron  plate  crosswise 
between  their  legs,  which  they  fasten  together  by  means  of 
an  iron  chain  attached  to  it.  By  another  chain  this  plate  is 
suspended  from  the  neck,  and  secured  by  a padlock.  The 
man  is  then  set  at  liberty ; but,  as  he  cannot  put  one  foot 
before  the  other,  he  is  not  able  to  get  away  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  or  so.  Poor  people  cannot  afford  to  keep  a 
supply  of  captives  for  this  purpose,  so  they  buy  the  heads 
which  are  for  sale  in  the  shops  and  offer  them  at  the  graves. 

I was  seven  years  in  Taikonkwan’s  service.  At  first  I did 
not  understand  the  language,  and  we  had  to  communicate  by 
signs,  which  was  very  inconvenient.  But  by  degrees  I 
learnt  enough  Chinese  and  Negro  language  (Malay)  to  get 
on  without  much  difficulty.  Still  I could  never  overcome 
the  feeling  that  it  would  be  a great  pity  if  I,  a native  of 
Japan,  were  to  end  my  days  in  a country  inhabited  by 
blacks,  and  I racked  my  brains  to  discover  some  means  of 
getting  back  to  my  native  land.  It  occurred  to  me  at  last 
that  I might  do  something  by  working  on  the  great  regard 
which  my  master’s  household,  like  all  Chinamen,  had  for  the 
practice  of  filial  piety.  I was  really  an  orphan,  but  I made 
up  a story  which  I told  from  time  to  time  to  the  people  about 
me.  I said  that  I knew  well  how  lucky  I was  to  have 
escaped  death  by  shipwreck,  and  to  have  come  to  such  a rich 
and  prosperous  country.  I was  still  more  fortunate,  I said, 
in  having  found  so  kind  a master,  with  whom  I had  lived  so 
many  years  in  far  greater  comfort  than  if  I had  remained  in 
Japan.  But  though  I was  perfectly  contented  with  my  own 
condition,  I was  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  my  poor 
father  and  mother,  now  advanced  in  years,  were  doubtless 
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still  expecting  my  return,  and  wept  tears  of  sorrow  for  ray 
absence  every  morning  and  every  evening.  If  I were 
allowed  to  go  and  see  my  parents  and  relieve  their  anxiety,  I 
would  return  to  Borneo  by  one  of  the  Dutch  ships  which 
visited  Nagasaki  every  year,  and  resume  my  service.  To 
give  point  to  my  story,  I held  up  ray  thumb  (=parent)  and 
placed  ray  little  finger  ( = child)  alongside  of  it,  lamenting 
so  that  all  the  family  were  affected,  and  greatly  admired  ray 
filial  intentions. 

One  day  Taikonkwan  sent  for  me  and  said,  laughing,  “ Do 
jmu  think  Japan  is  such  a short  distance  awa}’’,  that  you  talk 
of  going  there  for  a visit  and  coming  back  here  again  ? 
Japan  is  more  than  ten  thousand  li  from  here,  and  you  could 
not  be  expected  to  return.  You  know  that  I bought  you  for 
your  whole  life,  but  if  your  longing  to  see  your  parents  is  so 
great,  I will  not  oppose  it.  You  shall  go  back  to  Japan  by 
ihe  first  opportunity  that  offers;  so  make  your  mind  easy.” 
At  this  I leaped  for  joy,  and  from  that  day  could  think  of 
nothing  else. 

Soon  after  two  Chinese  junks  arrived  from  Foochow,  and 
the  captain  of  one  of  them  came  to  stay  in  Taikonkwan’s 
house.  My  master  explained  to  him  his  desire  to  send  me 
back  to  Japan,  and  found  that  he  had  no  objection  to  give 
a passage.  But  after  consulting  with  the  other  captain,  he 
said  that  if  I could  write  the  Chinese  character  ^ he  would 
take  me  just  as  I was,  but  that  otherwise  I must  have  my 
head  shaved  and  be  disguised  as  a Chinese.  This  I would 
not  agree  to,  and  so  the  opportunity  was  lost. 

The-  next  chance  which  offered  was  that  of  a Dutch  ship 
which  was  sailing  for  Jagatara  (Batavia).  I asked  my 
master  to  let  me  go  by  her,  but  he  refused,  saying  that  the 
Dutch  were  such  ruffianly  cruel  people  that  he  could  not  think 
of  sending  me  by  one  of  their  ships.  I felt  that  there  was 
really  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  and  persisted,  so  he  at  last 
granted  my  request,  and  took  me  with  him  to  the  Dutch 
factory.  There  he  presented  me  to  the  President,  and  cour- 

' So  as  to  save  him  trouble  in  communicating  with  the  Chinese  authorities  in 
Eoochow. 
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teously  begged  him  to  take  charge  of  me.  This  was  what 
the  Dutch  had  all  along  desired,  so  they  gave  a ready  con- 
sent, and  entertained  us  with  cakes  and  brandy. 

When  we  got  home  Taikonkwan  gave  me  a packet  of 
silver  pieces,  a tortoise  shell,  and  his  favourite  red  parrot. 
(This  bird  lived  until  our  voyage  to  Japan,  but  the  Dutch 
captain,  finding  it  troublesome,  ordered  the  stock  of  sugar- 
cane which  I had  brought  for  its  food  to  be  thrown  over- 
board, and  it  consequently  died.  As  it  was  a keepsake  from 
my  benefactor,  I pulled  out  its  feathers  and  kept  them  as  far 
as  Nagasaki,  where  I had  to  give  them  away  to  various 
persons  who  pestered  me  for  them.)  lie  also  told  me  to  take 
my  private  effects,  and  the  musket,  sword,  and  lance  which 
he  had  supplied  me  with.  I returned  the  arms  with  thanks, 
as  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  me  after  I had  once  put  myself 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  ; but  Taikonkwan  insisted  that  no 
man  should  ever  be  without  a sword,  so  I kept  it,  and  stuck 
it  in  my  girdle.  My  fellow  slaves  also  made  me  presents  of 
two  or  three  silver  coins  each,  done  up  in  red  paper,  and  one 
of  the  female  slaves  named  Ukin  undid  her  scarf  and  gave 
it  to  me.  It  is  of  cotton  stuff,  with  a black  flowered  pattern 
on  a grey  ground,  and  I now  wear  it  as  a girdle.  When  I 
was  leaving,  not  only  my  master,  but  the  ladies,  who  were 
hardly  ever  seen  out  of  doors,  and  even  the  neighbours,  all 
came  down  to  the  river  side  with  me,  weeping  and  lamenting 
my  departure.  I,  too,  was  full  of  grief  at  leaving  a place 
which  had  been  my  home  for  seven  years. 

I stayed  that  night  at  the  Dutch  factory,  and  the  next 
morning  was  taken  on  board  a large  ship.  She  was  smaller, 
however,  than  the  ships  which  trade  to  Japan.  The  anchor 
was  weighed,  sail  was  set,  great  guns  were  fired,  and  we 
dropped  down  the  river  to  its  mouth,  where  we  shortened 
sail,  and  anchored  again.  From  this  place  boats  were  sent 
back  to  the  wharf,  and  for  three  days  continued  to  bring 
merchandize  on  board.  I could  not  make  out  what  it  all 
meant,  and  began  to  fear  that  for  all  their  promises  to  take 
me  back  to  Japan,  the  Dutch  might  delay  so  much  on  the 
way,  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade,  that  it  would  be  a long 
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time  before  I arrived  there.  This  fear  so  wrought  on  me 
that  I asked  to  be  put  ashore  in  one  of  the  boats  which  were 
constantly  coming  and  going ; but  the  captain  got  very 
angry,  and  shouted  roughly  at  me,  “You  go  to  Nagasaki.” 

When  the  Dutch  ship  had  taken  in  all  her  cargo,  she  put 
to  sea,  and  sailed  steadilj'^  in  a south-westerly  direction  for 
seven  or  eight  days.  We  then  arrived  at  a place  which  I 
was  told  was  called  Sourabaya.  I only  saw  the  town  from  a 
distance,  but  it  seemed  a fine  place,  and  there  were  many 
vessels  in  the  harbour.  A boat  was  sent  ashore  here,  and, 
on  its  return  to  the  ship,  we  again  made  sail,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  twenty-nine  days  from  the  time  we  left  Baujar 
Masin,  reached  Batavia. 

This  is  a truly  magnificent  seaport.  What  with  barbarian 
[i.e.  European)  ships  and  Chinese  junks,  there  were  not  less 
than  one  or  two  thousand  vessels  lying  here.  The  eye  could 
not  embrace  them  all.  On  our  arrival  the  captain  ordered 
his  gig  to  be  got  out,  and  went  ashore  in  it,  without  telling 
anybody  what  he  was  going  for.  I was  not  allowed  to  land, 
and  went  to  sleep  in  great  anxiety,  not  knowing  what  was  to 
become  of  me.  But  after  nightfall  a boat  came  alongside, 
and  an  order  was  given  that  the  Japanese’s  things  should  be 
put  into  it.  This  revh^ed  my  spirits,  and  I lost  no  time  in 
getting  aboard. 

After  rowing  for  about  two  miles  we  came  to  the  mouth  of 
a river,  the  current  of  which  ran  so  strongly  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  head  against  it.  Here  two  men  on 
horseback  made  their  appearance  on  the  bank  ; a rope  was 
thrown  to  them  from  our  boat,  which  they  made  fast  to  a 
crossbar  between  the  two  horses,  and  we  were  then  towed  up 
the  river  at  a rapid  rate  for  about  two  miles  and  a half.  We 
then  came  to  a place  where  there  were  guard  houses  on  both 
banks,  lighted  with  torches,  and  having  several  cannon 
planted  in  front  of  them.  A little  higher  up,  the  channel 
was  closed  by  a barrier  made  of  great  wooden  piles  standing 
up  out  of  the  water,  and  secured  with  iron  chains.  In  the 
middle  there  was  a gate  which  was  closed  every  night,  and 
all  passage  stopped.  We  were  too  late  to  get  through,  so  we 
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landed,  and  passing  through,  the  guard  house  soon  arrived  at 
the  town. 

I slept  that  night  at  the  captain’s  house.  The  next 
morning  I was  called  before  daybreak,  and  made  to  put  on 
my  best  clothes.  Bye  and  bye  a carriage  was  brouglit  round, 
in  which  the  captain  took  his  seat  and  placed  me  beside  him. 
It  was  of  a very  light  construction,  with  four  wheels,  and 
was  drawn  by  two  white  horses.  There  was  a board  in  front 
on  which  the  driver  sat.  On  another  board  behind  a man 
stood  holding  a large  umbrella,  and  on  each  side  of  him  was 
a guard  armed  with  a lance  and  musket.  We  were  not 
followed  by  any  attendants  on  foot.  The  driver  whipped 
the  horses,  and  we  started  off  as  if  flying.  On  each  side  of 
the  road  there  was  a row  of  plastered  houses  two  or  three 
stories  high,  none  standing  out  before  another,  or  falling 
back  from  the  line.  They  were  more  splendid  than  I can 
describe.  The  roadway  was  six  or  seven  paces  wide,  and 
under  the  eaves  on  each  side  a space  of  about  ten  feet  was 
paved  with  flat  stones  or  tiles.  The  middle  of  the  road  was 
of  earth  beaten  quite  flat,  and  was  used  by  horses  and 
carriages,  the  side  walks  being  kept  for  foot  passengers. 
The  streets  were  crowded  with  Dutchmen,  Chinese,  and  men 
of  various  barbarous  tribes,  of  all  ranks,  passing  backwards 
and  forwards. 

I observed  that  the  merchandize  was  distributed  according 
to  quarters.  In  one  quarter  nothing  was  sold  but  piece- 
goods,  in  another  ironmongery,  in  another  pottery,  in  another 
vegetables,  and  so  on.  This  struck  me  as  a very  convenient 
arrangement  for  business. 

We  passed  several  bridges,  under  which  the  water  whirled 
along  with  great  vehemence.  I was  told  that  these  bridges 
were  drawn  up  by  machinery  at  night  and  all  passage 
stopped. 

The  nearer  we  approached  the  Government  Ilouse,  the 
more  magnificent  and  beautiful  were  the  buildings.  Most 
were  three  or  four  stories  high  ; some  were  square,  others 
round,  and  others  six  or  eight  sided.  The  windows  of  them 
all  were  fitted  with  glass,  which  glistened  in  the  sun. 
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The  Governor’s  castle  was  surrounded  by  a moat  twenty 
paces  wide,  the  water  in  which,  judging  from  its  rapid  flow, 
must  be  drawn  from  a river.  Outside  it  cannon  were 
planted.  I tried  to  span  the  mouth  of  one  of  them  between 
my  thumb  and  middle  Anger,  but  could  not  reach  across. 
At  the  bx’idge  over  the  moat  the  captain  got  down  from  the 
carriage,  and  taking  me  with  him  walked  on,  followed  by 
the  man  with  the  umbrella  and  the  two  guards.  We  passed 
through  several  gates,  inside  the  last  of  which  there  were 
posted  to  right  and  left  twelve  men  on  horseback,  dressed  in 
jackets  of  fine  red  cloth,  and  armed  with  muskets.  I also 
noticed  here  two  great  earthenware  bulls  of  wonderful  work- 
manship. They  looked  as  if  they  were  alive.  A little  further 
on  there  was  a shed  about  thirty  feet  square,  where  cannon 
balls  were  piled  up  like  mountains.  Though  I am  only  a 
common  man,  I was  greatly  impressed  by  the  warlike  appear- 
ance of  all  these  heaps  of  shot,  some  of  iron,  others  of  lead, 
some  great,  and  others  small. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Government  House,  we  were 
shown  into  a large  room  where  there  was  a man  in  a magni- 
ficent uniform,  who  I understood  was  the  Governor.  He  was 
seated  on  a chair,  with  three  others  on  each  side  of  him. 
After  the  captain  had  gone  forward  and  made  his  speech  to 
the  Governor,  one  of  the  men  who  were  seated  to  the  left 
came  to  me,  and  asked  if  I was  a Japanese,  and  what  part  of 
Japan  I came  from.  I told  him,  and  he  then  informed  me 
that  very  luckily  for  me  a ship,  which  was  to  have  sailed  for 
Nagasaki  the  day  before  had  been  detained  by  the  illness  of 
the  Overhoeft,  and  that  she  would  not  leave  till  the  next  day 
but  one.  To  my  great  surprise  he  spoke  in  ordinary 
Japanese,  though  with  a strained  accent.  I thanked  him  for 
the  kindness  of  the  Dutch  in  restoring  me  to  my  own 
country,  and  was  then  taken  to  the  dining  room,  where  I 
was  invited  to  sit  down  and  eat.  Chopsticks  were  provided, 
and  a bottle  was  produced  which  I was  told  was  Japanese 
sake.  It  was  very  thick  and  strong  from  age. 

While  I was  here  a lady,  who  I supposed  was  the  gover- 
nor’s wife,  came  into  the  room  attended  by  a number  of 
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women.  Her  dress  was  strange,  but  so  beautiful  that  I have 
no  words  to  describe  it.  She  no  doubt  came  out  of  curiosity 
to  see  what  a Japanese  was  like. 

Tlie  next  morning  the  official  who  had  talked  to  me  in 
Japanese  brought  me  five  pieces  of  silver,  with  which  he 
advised  me  to  lay  in  a stock  of  fish  for  use  on  the  voyage,  as 
the  ship  supplied  nothing  but  rice.  I accordingly  provided 
myself  with  a bundle  of  fish  of  the  shark  kind,  and  bought 
other  supplies  with  the  money  I had  brought  from  Ban  jar 
Masin. 

On  the  following  morning  the  captain  took  me  on  board 
the  larger  of  two  vessels  which  were  about  to  sail  for  Japan. 
This  ship  had  eight  officers,  including  the  captain,  lieuten- 
ants, and  doctor,  who  occupied  the  after  part  of  the  middle 
deck,  except  the  captain,  who  had  the  upper  cabin.  He  had 
control  of  everything  in  the  ship.  The  others  had  each 
their  own  duties,  and  nothing  to  do  with  anything  else. 
There  were  ten  blacks  who  attended  on  the  officers,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  sailors,  and  there  were  also  mechanics, 
such  as  blacksmiths  and  carpenters.  Counting  myself,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  on  board.  The 
cabin  of  the  officers  was  very  pretty.  It  was  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  square,  and  the  ceiling  was  handsomely  painted 
in  various  colours  with  figures  of  lions  and  tigers.  Food 
was  prepared  separately  for  the  eight  officers,  and  a bugle 
was  sounded  ffir  their  meals.  For  the  others  rice  was  boiled 
in  a great  pot,  and  when  a bell  was  rung  every  one  came  and 
received  his  allowance  in  a bowd.  When  dinner  was  over, 
the  fire  was  put  out  and  the  kitchen  door  locked. . For  drink 
we  were  allowed  five  go  ^ of  water  in  a bottle.  After  the 
water  was  served  out  a lock  was  put  on  the  cask,  and  no 
more  could  be  got.  The  crew  provided  themselves  at  their 
own  expense  with  dried  fish,  which  they  ate  raw.  Those 
who  liked  spirits  kept  a bottle  of  brandy  in  a locker,  but 
this  was  also  provided  by  themselves.  As  I was  not  on  the 
ship’s  books  as  a sailor,  I was  given  an  allowance  of  brandy 
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every  other  day,  and  my  fish  was  cooked  for  me.  I was  also 
allowed  to  sleep  close  to  the  officers’  quarters,  and  in  other 
respects  was  very  kindly  treated. 

Three  days  after  leaving  Batavia  we  anchored  at  a place 
called  Palembang,  where  we  waited  for  our  consort.  When 
she  arrived,  the  officers  of  the  two  ships  entertained  each 
other,  and  made  their  plans  for  the  long  voyage  which  was 
before  us.  All  their  arrangements  seeming  to  have  been 
completed,  the  small  boats  were  hoisted  up  and  stowed  on 
board,  sail  was  set,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  course  night 
and  day. 

The  officers  used  to  go  up  on  the  poop  and  observe  the 
horizon  from  time  to  with  a glass  three  inches  in  diameter, 
mounted  on  a stand.^  There  was  a compass,  divided  into 
forty-eight  points,  bj^  which  the  ship  was  steered  ; and  the 
depth  of  the  sea  was  sounded  with  a cord  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms  long,  to  which  was  attached  a leaden  weight.  I 
thought  this  an  admirable  practice.  The  crew  were  not  pre- 
vented from  sleeping  during  the  day,  but  at  night  not  one  of 
them  was  allowed  to  do  so.  The  officers  called  out  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  whole  crew  of  over  a hundred  men 
shouted  in  reply,  to  show  that  they  were  awake.  This  was 
done  every  night. 

After  thirteen  days  at  sea,  we  reached  the  south-eastern 
end  of  a small  island  named  Kaoshpora,  so  called  from  its 
shape,  which  is  that  of  a Dutchman’s  shoe,  Icaosh  meaning 
‘ shoe  ’ and  pom  ‘ island.’  I was  told  by  the  blacks  that  this 
was  a very  curious  island,  for,  if  ships  kept  away  from  it,  it 
sucked  thern  towards  it,  and  would  not  let  them  go,  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  we  sailed  so  close  to  it.  They  also  told 
me  that  in  fine  weather  it  looked  like  an  ordinar^'^  shoe,  but 
when  the  sky  became  overcast  it  stood  up  to  a great  height. 

At  this  place  our  consort  had  fallen  behind,  so  we 
shortened  sail  and  waited  for  her.  While  doing  so  a large 
vessel  hove  in  sight,  flying  a flag  with  a white  cross  on  a red 
ground.  I was  told  that  this  was  a French  ship.  The 
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Dutchmen  were  much  alarmed,  and  immediatelj’’  hoisted  a 
similar  flag.  They  also  loaded  tlieir  cannon  with  shot  made 
of  iron  chains  wrapped  up  in  sheet  lead.  These  are  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  the  masts  of  the  enemy’s  ship,  really  an 
excellent  invention  ! Muskets,  balls  and  powder  were  served 
out  to  all  hands.  I shuddered  to  find  myself  in  such  an 
unlooked-for  danger,  after  I had  gone  through  so  much,  and 
was  now  on  my  way  home  to  Japan.  The  enemy  approached 
within  two  hundred  yards,  and  then,  for  what  reason  I do 
not  know,  sailed  off  in  an  easterly  direction.' 

Three  of  the  crew  fell  ill  during  the  voyage.  One  of 
these  did  not  report  himself  to  the  officers  as  ill,  and  for  this 
offence  against  discipline  he  was  dragged  out,  thrown  on  his 
face,  and  received  seventy-two  blows  on  the  buttocks  with  a 
tarred  rope  three  feet  long.  The  skin  and  flesh  were  beaten 
into  a jelly,  and,  although  a plaster  was  put  on,  the  man 
died.  The  two  other  sick  men  also  died,  in  spite  of  the  care 
taken  of  them.  They  were  all  buried  at  sea. 

Eighty-one  days  after  I left  Banjar  Masin,  we  arrived  at 
the  island  of  Takaboko  (Papenberg)  in  the  entrance  to  the 
Nagasaki  harbour.  Cannon  were  fired  at  intervals  until  we 
came  to  the  anchorage,  when  more  guns  were  let  off,  and  the 
ship  was  brought  to  an  anchor.  We  then  landed  at  the 
Dutch  factory  of  Deshima.  The  date  was  the  I6th  day  of 
the  6th  month  of  the  8th  year  of  Meiwa  (a.d.  1771).  I was 
then  examined  by  the  officials  and  lodged  in  the  Sakura 
Street  prison,  where  I remained  till  the  21st  of  the  8th 
month.  Orders  then  arrived  from  the  Yedo  Government  to 
hand  me  over  to  the  authorities  of  my  native  province. 

Note  by  the  Chikuzen  Examining  Officer. 

The  Governor  of  Batavia  received  a reward  of  fifty  bales 
of  rice,  the  chief  of  the  factory  of  thirty  bales,  and  tbe 
captain  of  the  ship  of  twenty  bales,  for  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  restoring  Magotaro  to  his  native  country. 


It  subsequently  appeared  that  this  ship  was  not  French,  hut  Danish. 
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Art.  IV. — Methods  of  Arclmoloykal  Excavation  in  India. 

By  A.  Bea,  M.R.A.S.,  Archaeological  Department, 

Madras. 

After  devoting  two  successive  seasons  to  investigating  some 
of  the  Buddhist  mounds  in  the  Krishna  and  Godavari  districts 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  having  on  occasions  conducted 
excavations  at  various  other  places,  the  experience  thus 
gained  may  be  of  service,  if  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
whose  duty  or  pleasure  it  is  to  conduct  such  interesting 
work. 

Apart  from  the  charm  attendant  on  touring  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  the  observing  of  the  quaint  peculiarities 
found  in  almost  every  locality,  the  archaeologist  finds  much 
to  interest  him  in  his  own  branch  of  Indian  research.  Not 
the  least  fascinating  part  of  Archaeology  is  that  devoted  to 
the  excavation  of  ancient  remains,  which  have  lain  for  ages 
buried  in  the  earth.  It  is  not,  however,  without  its  draw- 
backs, such  as  the  local  superstition  of  the  people,  who, 
misunderstanding  the  motives  for  such  work,  connect  it  with 
the  search  after  treasure,  so  dread  a visit  from  the  demons 
supposed  to  guard  it,  and  use  various  means  of  stolid 
resistance  to  hinder  its  being  carried  out.  One  may  make 
every  arrangement  before  visiting  the  place,  get  the  usual 
order  from  the  district  officer  to  the  village-IIeadman,  and 
afterwards  on  going  there  be  told  that,  though  the  Headman 
has  made  every  effort,  no  coolies  can  be  got.  A suggestion 
that  it  might  be  necessary  on  my  part  to  mention  this  circum- 
stance to  the  district-officer,  usually  results  in  the  appearance 
of  a few  coolies,  but  without  spades  or  other  implements,  and 
they  assert  that  there  are  none  to  be  had  in  the  village. 
After  another  similar  hint  to  the  village-Munsif  that  these 
tactics  are  too  stale  to  deceive  any  one,  the  coolies  appear 
fully  armed  for  work,  and  then,  when  it  is  seen  that  these 
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men  are  paid  their  wages  daily,  and  that  the  work  itself  is 
not  exactly  what  they  thought  it  would  be,  they  turn  up  by 
the  hundred,  each  with  his  spade,  crowbar  or  basket,  and  no 
difficulty  is  afterwards  experienced.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
say  that  the  wages  should  never  be  handed  to  the  maistries 
or  overseers,  but  to  the  coolies  themselves,  either  individually 
or  in  groups.  Should  this  not  be  attended  to,  the  coolies 
will  gradually  decrease  in  number,  and,  if  private  inquiries 
are  made,  it  will  be  found  that  the  maistries  have  been 
appropriating  a not  insignificant  portion  of  the  men’s  pay — 
varying  from  a fourth,  more  or  less — for  their  own  use  and 
benefit.  The  coolies  themselves  will  seldom  come  and 
voluntarily  offer  a complaint. 

Even  when  the  work  is  fairly  in  hand,  there  is  constant 
worry  and  anxiety,  for  one  may  be  almost  certain  that  if  he 
leaves  any  part  of  the  work  to  be  attended  to  by  another, 
something  will  go  wrong  in  the  place  he  has  just  left.  He 
must  therefore  be  continually  on  the  alert  for  any  discovery, 
or  any  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  coolies. 

Kinds  of  labour  available  for  work. — It  may  be  broadly 
stated  that  one  should  never  attempt  too  much  at  a time 
Ho  matter  how  extensive  the  work  to  be  done,  no  more 
should  be  taken  in  hand  than  what  can  be  personally  super- 
vised. This  method  of  work  is  more  laborious,  and  takes 
more  time,  but  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  end.  If  the 
labourers — the  coolies  of  India  especially — are  left  to  them- 
selves, they  will  smash  right  through  a wall,  and,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  destroy,  perhaps,  as  far  as  they  can,  the 
very  object  for  the  uncovering  of  which,  the  work  is  being 
undertaken.  With  a ver}"^  few  exceptions,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  make  any  of  them  understand  or  appreciate  the 
motives  which  prompt  the  work  of  archaeological  excavation. 
Indeed,  they  believe  the  real  object  of  the  digging  is  treasure, 
and  that  the  searching  after  a wall  is  only  a blind  too  trans- 
parent to  deceive  them.  They  think  they  are  too  clever  to 
be  thus  taken  in,  and  so  believe  that  it  really  matters  little 
whether  they  smash  up  masonry  or  not.  Even  some  of  the 
educated  or  wealthy  classes  do  not  appreciate  the  full  worth 
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or  value  of  excavation  for  the  elucidation  of  the  early  history, 
arts,  and  customs  of  India.  One  wealthy  Zamindar  lately  asked 
me,  if  Government  were  not  searching  after  treasure,  w'hat 
possible  motive  could  they  have  in  spending  money  digging 
into  old  mounds  ? 

It  saves  an  immense  amount  of  worry  and  anxiety  if  one 
is  able  to  procure  one  or  two  trustworthy  and  intelligent 
maistries  or  overseers  to  stand  over  the  coolies  while  they 
are  at  work. 

Though  some  coolies  may  perhaps  know  they  are  digging 
for  a wall  supposed  to  be  in  a certain  position  pointed  out 
to  them,  they  go  right  ahead  like  an  unthinking  machine, 
destroy  the  wall  they  are  digging  for,  and  remove  the  debris 
along  with  the  earth,  without  seemingly  ever  seeing  it. 

The  damage  is  only  discovered  when  you  next  take  your 
round  of  that  particular  spot  and  see  the  section  of  the  wall, 
they  have  cut  through,  on  each  side  of  the  trench  ; 3"ou  stop 
the  work,  and  set  them  to  excavate  along  the  face  of  the 
wall.  In  this  part  of  the  work  they  do  very  well,  for  they 
have  an  object  before  them,  and  as  long  as  it  keeps  straight, 
or  curved,  as  the  case  maj’  be,  they  are  all  right ; but,  should 
there  be  a break  or  a turn  one  way  or  another,  they  are  at  a 
loss,  and  dig  straight  on,  even  though  they  may  know  they 
are  cutting  through  brickwork  instead  of  earthwork.  When 
everj'thing  has  to  be  done  with  material  of  this  sort,  it  will 
be  apparent  the  need  there  is  for  efficient  personal  supervi- 
sion in  the  carrying  out  of  such  investigations,  where  every 
object  brought  to  light  should  be  scrupulously  left  uninjured, 
and  in  position. 

2.  Buddhist  and  other  mounds;  tcith  surface  indications. — 
Archaeological  research  has  now  proceeded  far  enough  to 
enable  us  to  know  what  classes  of  buildings — the  work  of 
various  religious  sects,  belonging  to  a particular  date — we 
may  expect  to  find  in  certain  localities;  and  the  approximate 
limits  within  which  they  are  onl}'^  to  be  found.  This,  com- 
bined with  a knowledge  of  the  style  of  works  these  races 
erected,  enables  us  to  carry  out  the  work  of  excavation  in  a 
scientific  manner. 
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After  one  has  gained  some  experience  in  the  work,  one  can 
almost  instinctively  tell  what  sort  or  class  of  building  is  in  a 
mound,  and  whether  a mound  covers  a building  or  not.  He 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a mound  formed  by 
nature  over  the  remains  of  a building,  and  another,  such  as 
a tumulus,  raised  artificially.  It  is  sometimes  diflicult  to 
decide  which  is  which,  without  actual  excavation.  With 
this  knowledge  he  can  select  a spot  for  the  trial  trench 
which  will  come  on  the  wall  without  unnecessary  waste  of 
time,  labour,  and  expense. 

Of  all  the  sites  in  Southern  India  as  yet  explored,  those  of 
the  Buddhists  are  the  most  ancient,  and  have  been  the  most 
fruitful  in  interesting  results.  They  yet  offer  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible field  for  archaeological  research  in  the  northern 
districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency.  The  Krishna  district 
alone  is  particularly  rich  in  large  numbers  of  unexplored 
remains  of  the  Buddhist  period.  These  mounds  have  now 
been  tabulated,  and  they  only  await  excavation  to  reveal 
their  treasures. 

Many  of  the  mounds  have  no  traces  of  walls  on  the  surface, 
but  there  are  numbers  of  other  indications  which  enable  the 
expert  to  judge  whether  there  is  anything  there,  and  in  a 
certain  way  will  let  him  know  whether  or  not  the  results 
will  justify  the  outlay.  Herein  lies  the  wisdom  of  a good 
selection  of  the  spot  for  the  trial  trench,  for  on  it  should 
depend  whether  the  digging  is  to  be  carried  on  or  stopped. 
In  most  cases  this  can  be  so  decided.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  no  one  can  say  exactly  what  is,  and  what  is  not 
in  a mound,  and  of  course  any  one  is  capable  of  proving  it, 
by  digging  it  all  over,  or  completely  removing  it,  even 
though  the  work  should  be  fruitless  in  results  and  the 
reverse  in  expense.  This,  however,  is  not  scientific  exca- 
vation, but  it  is  exactly  the  difference  between  the  work  of 
an  expert  and  that  of  the  novice.  Only  the  very  minimum 
of  expenditure  should  be  incurred  on  a mound  until  such 
time  as  its  nature  is  fully  proved.  If  the  remains,  the  ex- 
pert expects,  exist,  then  the  work  should  be  carried  on  with 
energy.  But  should  the  reverse  be  the  case,  then  the 
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explorer,  who  works  after  scientific  methods,  will  not  have 
the  mortification  of  having  wasted  a large  sum  of  money 
without  anything  to  show  for  it.  Others,  again,  think  the 
proper  way  is  to  drive  one  or  more  wide  trenches  right 
through  a mound,  cutting  it  into  two  or  more  separate 
parts,  trusting  to  pick  up  whatever  comes  in  the  way.  But 
this  is  a very  destructive  mode  of  procedure,  and  has  nothing 
to  recommend  it.  The  diggers  forget  the  simple  fact  that,  as 
the  building  was  the  original  cause  of  the  mound  being 
formed,  so,  if  the  structure  is  there,  they  will  find  traces  of 
it  by  simply  tapping  the  outer  edges  of  the  mound  ; of 
course  carrying  in  their  trenches  for  a sufficient  distance 
from  the  outside.  If  these  come  on  nothing,  then  it  is 
useless  to  cut  right  through ; but  if  it  is  thought  that 
remains  do  exist,  the  better  proceeding  is  to  try  a trench  at 
another  point. 

In  most  of  the  Krishna  mounds  as  yet  examined  there 
was  no  masonry  on  the  surface,  but  on  some  part,  of  all  those 
where  remains  were  discovered,  there  were  either  a few,  or 
perhaps  numbers  of  fragments  of  large-sized  bricks,  chips, 
or  fragments  of  marble  sculptures,  and  chunam  or  broken 
pottery.  Any,  or  all  of  these  point  to  there  being  something 
underneath  the  ground.  Should  there  be  no  indications 
of  that  or  other  kind  visible  on  the  surface,  then  if  the 
explorer’s  funds  are  limited  he  should  seek  new  pastures, 
for  his  finds  will  probably  be  nil.  There  are  exceptions 
of  course,  but  they  only  prove  the  rule.  Two  instances 
recently  occurred.  At  Garikipad,  in  the  Krosur  taluk,  a 
stupa  was  discovered  in  a mound,  which  had  on  its  surface 
all  the  indications  above  noted.  Two  miles  to  the  west,  is 
another  mound,  almost  identical  in  shape  and  size,  but  with- 
out a brick  or  anything  of  the  sort  visible.  Within  this  I 
was  from  the  first  doubtful  of  finding  anything,  but  consider- 
ing the  identicity  in  form  with  the  other  mound,  thought  it 
best  to  prove  the  matter,  and  drove  in  a trench  for  a short 
distance,  but  the  work  of  a few  coolies  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
day  was  sufficient  to  show  there  was  no  building  there,  though 
the  section  proved  that  the  mound  was  artificial,  being  prob- 
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ably  a tumulus.  Another  instance  occurred  with  three 
mounds  named  dipaldinne  at  Panidem  in  the  same  taluk. 
There  were  no  indications  on  the  surface  to  show  the  exist- 
ence of  buildings,  almost  every  foot  of  earth  being  searched  in 
vain.  Trenches  had  been  previously  cut  right  through  each, 
by  an  officer  of  the  district,  without  result.  They  were, 
however,  at  a level  with  the  ground  surface,  and  might  thus 
probably  have  gone  over  the  foundation  walls  of  a building, 
had  it  been  ruined  in  its  upper  walls.  They  were  thus  in- 
conclusive, and,  to  prove  the  matter,  pits  were  sunk  at  the 
points  where  the  trenches  entered  the  mounds,  only  to  come 
on  a natural  bed  of  kankar  at  a few  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  show  there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a building 
there.  Setting  aside  the  want  of  anything  on  the  surface, 
one  was  tempted  to  go  against  his  judgment  thus  formed, 
and  fondly  hope  that  a discovery  would  be  made,  for  the 
name  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Amaravati  mound,  and 
has  the  same  legend  of  a dancing- girl  having  lived  on 
the  top,  a story  peculiar  to  almost  all  Buddhist  sites  in  the 
district. 

3.  Theoretical  formation  of  mounds.  — From  observations 
of  various  examples  of  different  dates,  it  would  seem  that 
mounds,  through  course  of  time,  become  more  extended, 
and  of  flatter  slope  than  they  at  first  were.  A reference  to 
the  accompanying  sectional  sketch  of  a buried  stupa  will 
exjflain  the  theoretical  formation.  (See  Plate  I.) 


Plate  I.  Section  of  a buried  stupa. 
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Tlie  soil  first  lodges  in  the  corners  of  tlie  building,  forming 
small  banks  («).  The  hollows  between  these  again  become 
levelled  up  (b),  and,  as  the  process  goes  on,  they  latterly 
form  one  continuous  slope  (c).  The  structure,  thus  far,  has 
acted  as  a direct  obstruction  to  the  particles  of  dust  and 
sand  which,  carried  by  the  wind,  are  thus  arrested,  and  go 
to  form  the  mound.  But  after  the  building  is  covered  up, 
the  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  dust  is  lessened,  and  it  lodges  in 
the  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  mound  (d)  in  greater  quantities 
than  it  does  near  the  summit.  The  slope,  therefore,  becomes 
less  steep,  and  the  area  more  extended.  If  the  process  were 
continued  indefinitely,  the  mound  would  gradually  become 
less  and  less  distinct,  till  it  was  nearly  or  quite  level  with 
the  raised  ground  surrounding  it.  Another  natural  process 
has  its  share  in  modifying  the  shape  of  the  mound ; this  is 
through  the  continuous  and  heavy  rains  which  fall  at  certain 
seasons  in  India.  Though  the  rain-clouds  probably  discharge 
a quantity  of  suspended  mineral  or  organic  matter,  which 
lodges  on  the  mound,  the  rain  must  carry  down  from  the 
upper  surfaces  more  particles  of  soil  than  it  deposits.  The 
heaping  up  and  levelling  or  washing  down  processes,  there- 
fore, go  on  continuously  year  by  year,  and  give  the  mound 
an  individuality  quite  distinct  from  a natural  hillock.  Some 
of  the  mounds  now  covering  buildings  have  been  formed 
artificially,  for  some  purpose  or  other.  Examples  of  these 
are  seen  in  some  of  the  stupas  at  Guntupalle,  wEere  a 
packing  of  stones  has  been  used.  Explorers  will  therefore 
not  omit  to  carefully  scrutinize  any  mound  which  has  not 
what  might  be  called  the  orthodox  shape. 

Didajice  between  ancient  and  modern  ground  levels,  ivith 
methods  of  excavating  a mound. — In  beginning  the  work  of 
excavation  one  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  all  remains 
are  more  or  less  under  the  present  surface  of  the  ground, 
mostly  in  proportion  to  their  age ; it  may  be  a few  feet,  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  or  more.  This  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
tropics  than  elsewhere,  for  dust  and  sand-storms  pla)'  a very 
important  part  in  altering  the  ground- surface.  When  the 
buildings  were  erected,  the  surface  was  lower  than  it  is  now. 
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SO  tliat,  independent  of  the  real  mounds  themselves,  one  has 
to  dig  down  and  look  for  the  ancient  base  or  floor-level  at  a 
variable  distance  underground.  Temples  can  be  seen,  only 
two  or  three  hundred  years  old,  with  their  bases  perhaps 
one  or  two  feet  underground.  Buildings  offer  an  obstruction 
to  dust  and  other  particles  of  solid  material  carried  by  the 
wind,  so  that  in  time  not  only  is  the  building  itself  covered 
by  a mound,  but  the  earth  surface  is  raised  or  covered  by 
gradually  increasing  layers  for  some  considerable  distance 
around.  Where  human  habitations — especially  those  built 
of  mud — are  near,  the  process  is  more  rapid  than  it  might 
otherwise  be.  Buildings  that  stood  on  ground  once  more  or 
less  elevated  may  now  be  at  a lower  level  than  the  surface  as 
it  now  is.  This  may  be  partly  explained  by  a less  accumu- 
lation of  earth  having  formed  over  them  than  is  found  on 
another  which  has  probably  stood  on  what  at  the  time 
would  be  level  or  depressed  ground.  For  instance,  some 
pre-historic  burial-places  near  Madura  are  now  quite  level, 
but  some  tombs  are  above  ground,  while  others  are  several 
feet  below  it,  showing  the  ancient  surface  had  been  irregular. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  existence  of  a former  city 
at  Mamallapuram,  near  Madras,  had  been  questioned,  because 
there  were  no  indications  of  any  such  remains  on  the  surface. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  but  the  principal 
one  is  that  the  ancient  surface  lies  under  an  accumulation  of 
sand  from  eight  to  ten  feet  or  more  in  depth.  It  is  necessary 
to  give  some  prominence  to  this  fact,  for  I have  known  of 
instances  where  it  did  not  seem  to  be  appreciated.  Explorers 
should  thus  bear  in  mind  that  when  they  dig  a trench  into  a 
mound,  they  should  not  only  work  forward,  but  should  also 
go  downwards  at  the  same  time,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line 
on  the  foregoing  sketch;  else,  if  the  upper  portions  of  the 
building  they  are  looking  for  be  at  all  ruined,  they  may  pass 
right  over  it,  and  erroneously  conclude  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found.  They  must  also  take  into  consideration  any 
probable  breaks  in  the  wall  through  which  the  trench  might 
pass  without  touching  it.  Where  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
this,  the  trench  should  be  sufficiently  wide,  and  driven  in 
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obliquely  to  the  run  of  the  mound,  when  almost  certainly 
the  wall  will  be  found  at  some  point  or  other.  The  form  of 
the  mound  follows  and  shows  the  shape  of  the  building,  be 
it  round  as  a stupa  or  apsidal-ended  like  a chaitya.  Could 
we  be  so  fortunate  as  always  to  find  a complete  or  unruined 
building,  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced,  as  a trench  at 
any  point  would  touch  the  building,  and  the  rest  would  be 
easy  work.  But  we  have,  in  almost  every  case,  to  deal  with 
buildings  that  have  served  as  quarries  to  the  surrounding 
villagers,  probably  for  centuries,  and  therein  lies  the  difficulty 
of  carefully  tracing  out  such  portions  as  remain  complete. 
One  must  therefore  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  class 
of  buildings  which  are  likely  to  be  found,  and  know  every 
feature  of  the  plan,  so  that  if  a prominent  part  is  wanting, 
he  may  know  the  proper  place  to  look  for  another  that  will 
guide  him  where  to  dig.  When  the  first  trench  hits  on  a 
fairly  complete  portion  of  the  building,  an  expert  can  almost 
always — by  comparing  its  position  in  regard  to  the  slope  of  the 
mound — accurately  set  off  other  trenches,  and  approximately 
mark  off  the  spots  where  the  remaining  portions  of  the  walls 
ought  to  stand.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  the  space 
from  the  bottom  of  the  slope  to  the  position  of  the  wall,  is 
approximately  the  same  all  round.  All  this  can  only  be 
acquired  by  the  instinct  born  of  experience,  for  almost  every 
mound  has  its  own  peculiarities,  and  it  is  thus  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rule.  One  can  afterwards  almost 
take  in  at  a glance  what  should  and  what  should  not  be 
done.  In  examining  a circular  mound,  which  it  is  thought 
may  probably  cover  the  remains  of  a stupa,  one  has  to 
picture  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  form  of  the  original  building 
as  it  stood  complete,  making  an  approximate  estimate  of  its 
size  with  reference  to  the  present  extent  of  the  mound.  He 
can  then  fix  on  the  spot  where  the  wall  is  likely  to  be  found, 
and  start  his  trench  just  outside  it,  working  with  the  greatest 
care  when  that  point  is  reached.  He  will  be  guided  in  his 
calculations  by  drawing  a rough  sketch  section  of  the  outline 
of  what  the  complete  building  may  have  been,  and  then 
producing  lines  down  from  the  summit  to  the  ground-line 
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to  represent  the  natural  slope  of  an  earthen  bank.  This 
slope,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a variable  one, 
depending  on  the  age  and  condition  of  the  building  (see 
remarks  on  Plate  I.).  Should  the  top  of  the  building  be 
ruined  or  demolished  and  removed,  as  is  usually  the  case,  he 
will  make  allowance  for  it  in  his  sectional  drawing.  The 
shape  of  the  mound  will  act  as  a guide,  for  the  natural  slope 
will  begin  at  and  proceed  downwards  from  the  position 
occupied  by  the  upright  walls  ; the  space  inside  will  be  a 
flatter  slope,  so  that  the  dividing  line  is  easily  noticed.  A 
usel’ul  illustration  can  be  made  by  taking  a small  model  of, 
say,  a stupa  or  some  similarly  shaped  object,  letting  a small 
shower  of  sand  cover  it  from  the  top,  and  then  finding  what 
proportion  the  diameter  of  the  object  bears  to  the  diameter 
of  the  mound  of  sand  which  covers  it.  If  he  gets  their 
relative  proportions  fixed  in  his  mind,  he  will,  when  he 
begins  actual  work,  first  compare  the  height,  breadth  or 
diameter,  and  slope  of  a mound,  and  then  fix  the  beginning 
and  probable  end  of  his  trial  trench,  so  as  to  do  as  little  un- 
necessary digging  as  possible.  Circumstances  vary  in  almost 
every  instance,  and  these  must  determine  the  position  of  the 
first  trench.  A useful  rule,  however,  is  to  fix  a point  just 
outside  the  slope,  sink  a pit  a few  feet,  and  then  cautiously 
drive  the  trench  from  this  spot  inwards,  about  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  plan  of  the  mound.  The  depth  should  be 
increased  as  the  trench  advances  inwards.  These  remarks 
apply  chiefly  to  mounds  covering  one  building  only.  The 
work  is  of  greater  difficulty  when  a large  mound  covers  a 
group  of  several  structures. 

5.  Mounds  covering  more  than  one  structure. — In  this  case, 
the  configuration  of  the  ground  should  be  closely  studied, 
and  if  the  explorer  exercises  his  judgment,  and  works 
cautiousl}’’,  he  ought  not  to  go  far  amiss.  Perhaps  a mass 
of  broken  pottery  or  other  debris  will  point  to  there  being  a 
building  on  one  particular  part  of  the  large  mound.  He  will 
then  study  any  irregularities  in  the  mound  at  this  point, 
noting  every  rise  or  depression  in  the  surface,  and,  if  this  is 
done  with  care,  he  will  be  able  to  approximately  trace  the 
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plan  of  the  building  below,  for  be  must  not  forget  tbe  simple 
fact  that  it  is  tbe  building  wbicb  causes  tbe  mound,  and  tbe 
mound  of  course  follows  tbe  shape  or  plan  of  tbe  building. 
Having  found  one  building,  be  should  trace  out  its  plan 
before  be  attempts  another,  else  tbe  work  may  lead  to  con- 
fusion. Very  probably  one  of  bis  trenches  will  touch  a wall 
of  an  adjoining  building,  in  wbicb  case,  he  will  proceed  to 
trace  it  out ; thus  taking  each  in  succession.  Should  tbe 
case  be  otherwise,  be  ought,  on  completing  bis  first  building, 
to  study  the  other  parts  of  the  mound,  select  bis  ground,  and 
drive  in  bis  trenches,  working  thus,  till  all  is  uncovered. 
The  trenches  should  always  be  driven  in  from  tbe  outside 
of  tbe  mound,  gradually  working  around  it. 

Unless  be  knows  what  building  or  buildings  actually  exist 
there,  it  is  unwise  to  begin  trenching  in  or  near  the  centre, 
as  he  will  be  certain  to  damage  something  or  other.  It  is 
thus  usually  best  to  attack  the  mound  from  the  outside;  this  of 
course,  when  there  is  no  solid  masonry  visible  on  the  surface. 
Should  a wall  be  seen  above  ground  at  any  point,  then  cir- 
cumstances must  decide  whether  it  can  be  trenched  or  not. 

6.  Excavating  brick-structures  and  sculptures- — Tbe  tracing 
of  a stone  building  is  a matter  of  little  difficulty,  but  with  a 
brick  structure  it  is  very  different,  more  especially  if — as  is 
usually  the  case — it  is  more  or  less  ruined.  One  of  tbe 
greatest  difficulties  is  experienced  in  hard  dry  red  earth, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  ancient  bricks,  wbicb  have 
probably  much  about  the  same  cohesion  as  the  soil  itself. 
Tbe  trouble,  in  separating  them,  increases  when  tbe  wall 
is  ruined,  or  where  a fallen  mass  of  brickwork  has  all  tbe 
appearance  of  a solid  wall.  After  tracing  it  for  some  dis- 
tance, it  is  disheartening  to  find  it  end  in  a maze  of  loose 
bricks,  which  one  hesitates  to  dig  into,  fearing  be  may 
destroy  some  portion  of  tbe  wall.  Tbe  best  method  is  to 
have  a few  buckets  of  water  to  throw  gently  over  tbe  bricks, 
and  with  a trowel  carefully  remove  the  loose  soil  from  each 
brick  in  succession.  Without  this,  it  is  sometimes  absolutely 
impossible  to  know  the  decayed  bricks  from  tbe  red  earth. 
Tbe  moisture  at  once  shows  the  difference  in  colour  between 
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the  bricks  and  earth,  and  marks  every  course  distinctly.  The 
moist  earth  can  then  be  easily  removed  from  each  brick — 
either  with  the  trowel  or  by  successive  buckets  of  water — 
without  the  chance  of  any  damage  being  done  to  the  bricks. 
It  is  laborious  work,  but  it  is  the  only  sure  way  of  preventing 
destruction  of  some  feature  or  other,  and  one  is  repaid  when, 
after  all  this  troublesome  groping,  he  comes  on  the  real  wall. 
When  fallen  brickwork  is  mistaken  for  a solid  wall,  the  earth 
must  be  gradually  removed  from  its  face  by  the  trowel,  and 
then  working  downwards,  course  by  course,  he  will  settle  its 
nature  by  finding  loose  earth  underneath.  It  may  then  be 
removed,  and  the  digging  proceeded  with,  but  till  that  is 
determined,  no  more  bricks  should  be  moved  than  are 
absolutely  necessary.  When  there  is  doubt  as  to  a single 
brick  being  part  of  a course  or  not,  it  may  be  moved,  and, 
if  another  lies  plumb  below  it,  it  ma}’^  be  part  of  a wall,  and 
an  examination  to  determine  this  should  be  made ; the  ex- 
cavator will  then  be  guided  accordingly.  Very  often  a mass 
of  broken  brickwork  covers  a wall  which  has  been  dug  into 
by  some  villager  in  search  of  building  material ; and  it  is 
hopeless  to  try  and  trace  through  a maze  of  material,  some 
in  position,  but  most  of  it  loose.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
only  way  is  to  put  the  digger  back  a few  feet,  increase  the 
depth  of  the  trench,  and  then  again  work  forwards,  when  the 
solid  brickwork  may  be  found  underneath  the  loose  material. 
When  this  is  reached,  the  trench  is  diverted  right  and  left, 
and  he  has  simply  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  wall,  using 
close  supervision  when  any  turning  or  break  is  reached.  To 
one  who  has  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  class  of  building 
he  is  going  to  uncover,  there  is  really  nothing  more  re- 
quired ; the  principal  thing  is  to  work  in  a common-sense 
manner,  and  exercise  close  and  constant  supervision,  leaving 
as  little  of  this  to  others  as  one  possibly  can.  It  is,  however, 
a sine  qua  non  that  the  explorer  must  have  at  least  a general 
idea  of  the  plan  of  the  class  of  building  he  expects  to  find, 
otherwise  he  is  groping  in  the  dark,  and  may  be  expected  to 
do  more  barm  than  good.  To  any  one  who  has  not  had  the 
requisite  training  as  an  architect,  Fergusson’s  works  will  be 
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found  useful  for  reference.  With  this  knowledge,  when  one 
part  of  the  building  is  uncovered,  it  is  to  him  a key  to  the 
whole,  and  he  can  arrange  his  plans  accordinglj\  When 
one  takes  an  interest  in  this  work — and  it  is  really  of  the 
most  fascinating  kind,  for  one  never  knows  what  interesting 
discovery  may  at  any  moment  be  made — he  watches  almost 
every  spadeful  of  earth  removed  by  the  coolies,  and  so  pre- 
vents the  destruction  or  removal  of  any  small  object  of 
interest.  The  earth  from  trenches  should  always  be  removed 
to  some  considerable  distance,  for,  if  thrown  down  close  to 
the  work,  it  may  be  placed  over  some  part  of  the  building, 
and  much  labour  is  wasted  in  again  moving  it.  When  a 
panel  or  other  piece  of  sculpture  is  found,  it  should  not  be 
moved,  neither  should  the  coolies  be  allowed  to  dig  near  or 
attempt  to  clear  the  earth  from  it  with  their  spades  or  picks. 
The  earth  should  be  carefully  removed  from  around  it, 
leaving  about  six  inches  of  soil  adhering  to  it.  When  a pit 
has  been  dug  around,  the  earth  can  be  picked  or  washed  off 
without  any  damage  to  the  carving.  These  remarks  equally 
apply  to  walls  with  a projecting  moulded  base.  When  the 
men  are  digging  with  their  crowbars  in  a place  where 
marbles  are  likely  to  be  found,  they  should  be  instructed 
never  to  strike  a stone  twice.  They  have  a bad  habit,  when 
they  once  hit  a stone  with  the  point  of  a pick  or  crowbar,  to 
sound  it  several  times  to  find  its  size.  The  result  may  be 
that  some  delicate  piece  of  sculpture  is  chipped  and  damaged 
in  several  places.  Whenever  they  strike  a stone  in  this  way, 
they  should  at  once  stop,  and  scrape  away  the  earth  to  see 
what  the  stone  is.  If  the  explorer  is  at  all  observant,  he 
will  at  once  distinguish  the  peculiar  ring  of  the  crowbar 
whenever  it  strikes  a stone  underground.  He  will  in  fact 
require  to  do  so,  if  he  wishes  to  find  certain  sculptures 
uninjured,  for  the  coolies  will  persist  in  sounding  all  over  a 
stone  till  they  find  a soft  piece  of  earth.  When  sculptures 
are  found  lying  loose  and  out  of  position,  this  should  be 
carefully  attended  to.  Another  matter  no  less  important  is, 
that  slabs  should  never  be  lifted  or  prised  up  with  a crowbar ; 
the  crowbar  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the  stone,  a 
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padding  of  wood  or  some  similar  soft  material  should  always 
be  placed  between  them. 

7.  Coins  and  small  objects. — The  best  and  almost  only  way 
to  secure  coins  or  such  small  objects  is  to  set  a number  of 
people  with  sieves  to  sift  the  earth  as  it  is  removed,  particu- 
larly the  older  soil,  or  that  near  the  floor-line  of  the  building. 
This  earth  should  therefore  be  deposited  in  a place  separate 
from  that  in  which  nothing  is  likely  to  be  found.  The 
searchers  should  be  constantly  watched,  so  that  they  may 
smuggle  as  little  as  possible.  To  further  prevent  this,  it  is 
best  to  give  them,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  a small  sum  for 
every  object  they  may  And  in  their  sieves;  otherwise,  coins 
and  such  articles  will  find  their  way  to  the  bazar,  in  spite  of 
any  amount  of  watching.  This,  however,  leads  to  another 
trouble  which  must  be  guarded  against.  They  bring,  and 
pretend  to  find  on  the  spot,  all  the  old  trash  they  can  pick 
up  in  their  own  houses  or  the  bazar,  simply  because  it  is  of 
no  value  to  themselves  or  any  one  else.  They  cannot  realize 
any  difference  between  the  value  of  a broken  pot  they  can 
no  longer  use,  and  that  of  an  ancient  piece  of  pottery  from 
the  mound.  Ihey  think  they  may  as  well  turn  an  honest 
anna  when  the  Sahib  is  there  to  pay  them  for  it.  One  has 
therefore  to  be  continually  on  his  guard,  and  carefully 
examine  every  object  the  coolies  may  say  they  have  found 
during  the  excavation,  and  reject  all  those  he  finds  to  be 
spurious.  Another  trick  is  to  suddenly  stoop  down  and  pick 
up  an  East  India  Company’s  obsolete  half-anna,  a dub,  or 
similar  worthless  coin  — carefully  smeared  with  mud  and 
artificially  corroded — from  the  floor  of,  say,  a Buddhist  stupa 
about  eight  feet  below  ground,  which  floor  must  last  have 
seen  the  light  about  the  second  or  third  centuries.  The 
truth  is,  tbey  cannot  get  half  an  anna  for  it  in  the  bazar, 
and  think  they  will  get  its  value,  or  perhaps  more,  by 
bringing  and  passing  it  oflF  in  this  way.  They  see  no 
difference  between  one  old  coin  and  another,  and  think  the 
fraud  will  never  be  noticed.  These  are  a few  of  the  many 
little  ways  of  the  mild  but  wily  Hindu  cooly,  and  one  has 
just  to  learn  to  combat  them  by  experience. 
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8.  Excavation  of  Buddhist  and  other  classes  of  works. — 
Though  Buddhist  structural  remains  are  usually  the  most 
interesting  to  which  the  excavator  can  devote  his  attention, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  of  successful 
execution.  This  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  they  have  almost 
always  been  utilized  by  the  villagers  as  places  where  they 
might  procure  an  unlimited  supply  of  bricks  and  mortar;  the 
burning  of  marble  sculptures  providing  the  latter  material. 
The  bricks,  too,  when  they  are  first  uncovered,  have  little 
or  no  cohesion  left,  after  being  buried  underground  for 
centuries,  and  they  can  only  be  ajjproached  with  the  greatest 
caution.  It  may  be  said  that  any  one,  who  can  excavate  these 
in  a skilful  and  scientific  manner,  has  overcome  the  greatest 
obstacle  he  is  ever  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  prosecution 
of  such  work  ; and  he  may  approach  any  other  class  of 
mounds  with  confidence.  Though  these  are  of  the  foremost 
importance,  there  are  other  classes  of  remains  not  undeserving 
of  attention.  Under  this  head  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
structural  and  monolithic  Pallava  temples  at  Maraallapurarn 
on  the  Coramandel  coast.  Tiiese  present  no  special  difficulties 
in  excavation,  for  they  are  simply  covered  by  masses  of  sand, 
the  removal  of  which  is  only  a question  of  time  and  labour. 
The  courtyard  of  the  Chora  (shore)  temple  at  that  place  was 
partly  freed  of  sand,  and  the  work,  though  interesting  in 
results,  presented  no  special  difficulties.  A work  of  still 
another  class  was  the  excavation  of  a natural  cave,  at  a place 
in  one  of  the  southern  districts,  supposed  to  contain  buried 
treasure.  The  features  of  the  cave  were,  a mass  of  concrete, 
— or  natural  kankar,  which,  it  was  difficult  to  say, — about 
ten  feet  thick,  jammed  in  a cleft  between  two  rocks.  Water 
trickling  down  the  cleft  had  carried  away  some  of  the  soil 
from  beneath  it,  leaving  a cavern  with  a narrow  entrance,  of 
which  the  kankar  thus  formed  the  roof.  The  treasure  was 
supposed  to  be  buried  in  the  cavern.  The  question  therefore 
arose  as  to  what  method  should  be  adopted  to  excavate  the 
interior.  To  remove  the  kankar,  several  tons  in  weight, 
would  be  the  safest,  but  most  tedious,  lengthy  and  expensive 
method.  To  widen  the  entrance  sufficient  for  a few  men  to 
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enter  and  remove  the  earth  from  the  floor  would  cost  a very 
small  sum,  and  the  question  at  issue  could  be  almost  im- 
mediately decided.  But  against  this  proposal  was  the  danger 
of  the  probability  of  any  part  of  the  roof  giving  way  and 
falling  on  the  workers  below.  An  examination  of  the 
kankar,  however,  showed  it  to  be  almost  as  hard  and  cohesive 
as  solid  rock.  It  had  probably  stood  thus  for  centuries,  and 
the  removal  of  earth  from  the  floor  could  in  no  way  affect 
the  stability  of  the  mass  which  formed  the  roof,  supported  as 
it  was  by  the  rocks  on  either  side.  I therefore  adopted  the 
second  method,  and  partly  dug  out  the  interior,  without 
result.  I had  then  to  proceed  on  other  duty,  and  the  work 
was  left  in  charge  of  a local  official,  a Tahsildar,  who, 
considering  the  second  method  unsafe,  emplo3'ed  a large 
gang  of  coolies  and  proceeded  to  quarry  the  roof  from  the 
cavern.  As  was  to  he  expected,  it  proved  a very  laborious 
work,  and  as  nothing  was  done  to  the  interior  until  the  upper 
mass  of  kankar  was  removed,  it  proved  much  more  expensive 
than  the  other  mode  ; over  ten  to  one.  Nothing  was  found. 
Questions  such  as  this  arise  in  almost  every  instance,  and 
one  has  always  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  using  his 
discretion  as  to  which  is  not  only  the  most  expedient  and 
economical,  but  at  the  same  time  the  surest  and  quickest 
mode  of  procedure. 

9.  Exam2)U  of  the  bearing  of  excavation  on  archceological 
research. — As  an  example  of  the  value  of  carefully  examining 
surface  indications  of  mounds,  I may  conclude  by  noting  the 
following.  It  will  be  necessarj^  to  briefly  refer  to  the  disputed 
question  of  the  monasteries  which  stood  near  Amaravati.  It 
is  generally  allowed  among  archaeologists  that  the  Amaravati 
stupa  is  one  of  the  monasteries  mentioned  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  Hiouen  Tsang  in  640  a.d.  as  being  either  the  Pur- 
vasila  on  the  east,  or  the  Avarasila  on  the  west  of  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Vehgi.  It  was  also  recorded  by  the  same 
traveller  that  at  “ a little  distance  to  the  south  of  the  city  ” 
was  a “ large  terraced  mountain  ” where  Bhavaviveka,  the 
master  of  the  sastras,”  remained  in  the  “Palace  of  the  Asuras 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Bodhisatva  Maitreya.”  It  has 
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never  been  conclusively  settled,  which  of  these  might  be 
identified  with  Araaravati,  as  no  remains  had  hitherto  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  which  would  account  for  the 
other  two  monasteries  named. 

Amaravati  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna  river,  to  the 
north-west  of  a plain,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river, 
and  on  the  east  and  south-west  by  a range  of  hills.  The 
plain  is  from  three  to  four  miles  across,  and  is  therefore 
about  the  extent  we  might  expect  a large  town  to  occupy. 
At  the  base  of  the  hills  directly  east  from  Amaravati  is  the 
village  of  Vaikunthapuram.  On  the  hill  above,  are  two 
ruined  brick  mounds  with  numerous  chips  of  white  marble 
mixed  with  the  large  bricks  strewn  around.  They  were 
demolished  by  Vencatadri  Nayudu,  the  Zamindar  who  de- 
stroyed the  Amaravati  stupa,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  exactly 
say  what  they  have  been  ; but  the  presence  of  marbles  and 
certain  corrugated  tiles — similar  to  others  found  at  some 
Buddhist  sites — point  to  this  having  been  Buddhist  also. 

South-east  from  Amaravati,  four  miles  distant,  is  the 
village  of  Pedda  Maddur,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of 
hills.  Around  these  hills  are  large  numbers  of  stone-circles, 
showing  the  presence  of  a large  settlement  in  early  times. 
On  the  hill  above  the  village,  are  a series  of  extensive  brick 
remains,  built  on  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other.  They 
have  been  very  much  demolished  by  the  above-named  Zam- 
indar, but  some  brick-walls,  and  a set  of  stairs  connecting 
the  terraces,  still  remain.  Marble  chips,  too,  are  numerous, 
and  I found  a few  pieces  of  Buddhist  marble  sculptures, 
Andhra  lead  coins,  and  some  terra-cotta  chaitya  roof-finials, 
similar  to  others  found  at  a large  chaitya  lately  discovered 
at  Guntupalle.  These  remains  are  clearly  Buddhist.  They 
have  been,  however,  so  completely  demolished,  that  my 
digging  only  produced  the  results  noted  above ; and  had 
these  been  all,  the  existence  of  a Buddhist  Monastery  could 
never  have  been  conclusively  settled.  But  there  was  another 
part  of  the  remains  which  had  entirely  escaped  attention, 
even  from  the  villagers,  and  this  proved  the  most  important 
of  all,  being  the  foundations  of  a brick  stupa.  By  the  side 
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of  the  largest  upper  terrace,  on  a spur  of  the  hill  overloohing 
the  Amaravati  plain,  was  a large  cairn  of  rough  boulders, 
surrounded  by  a circular  piece  of  soil,  four  feet  broad,  en- 
closed by  an  outer  ring  of  similar  boulders.  It,  therefore, 
bad  all  the  appearances  of  being,  perhaps,  an  unusually  large- 
sized sepulchral  cairn,  with  a stone-circle  as  in  the  adjoining 
tombs;  and,  through  this,  it  has  probably  escaped  attention. 
The  surface  indications  were  different  from  any  I had  here- 
tofore seen.  I was  almost  inclined  to  think  it  was  simply  a 
stone-circle  ; but,  as  the  position  was  unusual,  I decided  to 
prove  it.  At  one  point,  where  there  was  a break  in  the  ring 
of  boulders,  I carried  in  a trial  trench,  with  the  result  that 
it  touched  a brick  wall  lying  between  the  cairn  and  the  outer 
ring  of  boulders.  After  great  trouble  in  moving  the  blocks, 
it  was  traced  out,  and  proved  to  be  the  circular  foundations 
of  a stupa  forty-four  feet  six  inches  in  exterior  diameter, 
with  walls  four  feet  thick,  and  a projection  on  each  of 
the  four  cardinal  points.  The  foundations  for  the  walls 
had  not  been  levelled  before  building,  the  horizontal 
brick-courses  having  been  laid  between  and  over  the  rocks. 
The  outer  ring  of  boulders  was  evidently  placed  as  a pro- 
tection to  the  brick  base,  and  the  central  cairn  bad  been 
the  interior  packing  of  the  brick  dome.  I dug,  or  rather 
quarried  in  the  centre,  for  a relic  casket,  and  after  removing 
a number  of  large  blocks  came  on  three  immense  ones  which 
it  was  impossible  to  move  without  mechanical  appliances. 
All  these  had  been  placed  there,  and  below  the  three  was  the 
natural  rock  and  bill  soil.  Some  bricks  were  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  and  the  casket  may  be  there,  though  I 
could  not  get  at  it  through  the  large  stone  blocks  which 
were  probably  laid  on  the  top  to  protect  it. 

The  dome  of  the  stupa  had  been  removed  at  some  time  or 
other,  most  likely  by  the  Zamindar  ; and  no  doubt  the  brick 
foundations  would  also  have  gone,  but  for  the  protecting 
boulders.  In  these  respects  it  is  unique  in  construction,  and 
exemplifies  the  difficulties  of  laying  down  definite  rules  for 
the  identification  of  such  sites.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
this  might  have — and  probably  has — been  viewed  as  a 
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sepulchral  cairn,  remarkable  for  its  size,  but  for  nothing 
else. 

Now,  as  to  the  significance  to  be  attached  to  these  three 
sites,  the  facts  are  obvious,  and  speak  for  themselves.  They 
e.xactly  answer  to  the  descriptions  of  the  Chinese  Pilgrim. 
AYe  have  Amaravati  lying  at  the  north-west  of  a plain  ; a 
presumably  Buddhist  site  at  A^aikunthapuram  on  the  east  of 
it;  and  a “terraced  mountain”  with  Buddhist  remains  on 
the  south-east.  Amaravati  might  therefore  be  the  monastery 
of  the  Avarasila  school;  A’^aikunthajouram  that  of  the  Pur- 
vasilas;  and  Pedda  Aladdur,  the  “terraced  mountain”  at  a 
“little  distance  to  the  south”  of  the  town. 

10.  General  Remarks. — It  may  be  unnecessary  to  add  any- 
thing further  on  the  question  of  the  important  bearing 
judicious  excavation  has  on  archmological  research.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  this  branch  of  archoeology  ought  to  take 
precedence  of  all  others,  for  it  is  only  through  it  that  we  can 
gain  an  insight  into  the  works  of  the  peoples  who  inhabited 
the  country  in  very  early  times.  Such  a vast  period  has 
elapsed  since  their  erection  that  in  the  natural  course  of  time 
they  have  become  all  more  or  less  covered  up.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  all  the  Buddhist  art  treasures  found  in  the 
South,  which  now  find  a place  in  our  Museums,  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  this  means,  and  they  are  unquestionably 
the  princijral  objects  after  which  efforts  in  this  direction  can 
be  expended.  Art  in  India  reached  its  highest  perfection 
during  the  Buddhist  period,  rivalling  an}"thing  found  in  the 
finest  periods  of  Classical  art ; and,  though  we  have  learned 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  these  works  at  their  full 
value,  we  have  yet  to  learn  much  more  than  even  these  teach 
us.  Inscriptional  records  and  art  treasures  still  lie  buried 
underground  in  the  many  as  yet  unexplored  Buddhist  sites, 
only  awaiting  unearthing  by  excavation  at  the  hands  of  the 
archaeologist. 
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1.  Candragomin’s  ‘Letter  to  a Disciple.’ 

Of  Candragornin’s  ‘ Letter  to  a Disciple,’  to  the  edition  of 
which,  by  Professor  Minayef,  attention  was  called  in  your 
Journal  for  October,  1889,  the  Tibetan  translation  has  now 
been  published  in  the  same  ‘Memoirs’  (vol.  iv.  pp.  53-81) 
by  Mr.  A.  Ivanovski.  Besides  the  text  in  vol.  xciv.,  he 
has  used  one  in  vol.  xxxiii.,  of  the  siitra-division,  together 
with  the  two  commentaries  that  follow  each  other  in  vol. 
xciv.  The  editor  prefixes  a list  of  Candragomin’s  works, 
according  to  the  index  to  the  Tanjur.  Some  of  these  had 
been  already  mentioned  by  Schiefner  (resp.  Wasilief)  in 
the  translation  of  Taraniitha,  p.  152  sq.,  and  in  the 
Bulletin  hist.-phil.  vol.  iv.  p.  290  sq.  ^ (Nos.  3578,  3605, 
3606,  3747).  Here  we  have  38  numbers,  of  which  29,  bearing 
only  Tibetan  titles,  i.e.  being  original  Tibetan  work,  treat  of 
ritual,  hymns  to  different  divinities,  and  the  like ; 9 only  have 
also  Sanskrit  titles,  and  treat  mostly  of  grammar.  They  are  : 
(1)  Unadi,  (2)  Candrasyoniider  vrtti,  (3)  Candragomi-prani- 
dhana,  (4)  Candra-vyakarana-sutra,  (5)  vrtti  to  the  last, 
(6)  Decanastava,  (7)  Nyayasiddhyiiloka,  (8)  Yarnasutra,  (9) 
Vimcaty-upasarga-vrtti,  of  which  Nos.  2 and  6 seem  religious 
works,  (7)  logical. 

May  I mention  at  the  same  time  that  in  the  Saddhammo- 
payana  (Journal  Pali  Text  Society,  1887,  p.  36  sq.),  as  Dr. 
Morris  has  kindly  reminded  me,  most  of  the  same  subjects 
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are  treated  as  in  the  ‘Letter’;  note  especially  the  ‘eight  evil 
states’  in  ch.  1 ; the  misery  of  life  as  a preta  (oh.  3),  and  as 
a beast  (ch.  4). 

H.  Wenzel. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


2.  Hiouen  Thsang  and  the  Four  Yedas. 

A Member  resident  in  the  Far  East  writes  as  follows : 

“ In  Hiouen  Thsang’s  account  of  India,  at  the  beginning 
of  Book  II.,  there  are  some  things  which  I do  not  under- 
stand. Can  you  tell  me  why  he  does  not  mention  the  Rig 
Veda,  while  he  gives  as  the  Four  Vedas,  the  Yajur,  Sama, 
Ayur,  and  Atharva?  the  last  two  being  of  course  not  actually 
Vedas.  Then  he  speaks  of  five  sciences,  the  first  being 
Sabdavid5’a,  Etymology.  But  I cannot  find  any  trace  of  a 
Panchavidya  anywhere.  It  is  hard  to  get  any  information 
about  India  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  or  there- 
abouts. When  one  gets  any  information,  it  may  generally  be 
traced  to  Hiouen  Thsang  or  some  other  Chinese  Buddhist,  or 
later  to  a Mahometan.” 

The  passages  referred  to  will  be  found  at  pp.  78,  79  of 
Beal’s  English  Translation.  Perhaps  some  member  will  be 
able  to  point  out  what  Hiouen  Thsang  is  likely  to  have 
meant.  The  four  Vedas,  according  to  Beal’s  version,  are 
those  of  life,  sacrifice,  decorum,  and  spells.  The  first  may 
be  the  Ayur  Veda,  the  second  the  Yajur,  and  the  fourth  the 
Atharva.  The  third  looks  as  if  a book  on  Niti  were  meant. 
(It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Mr.  Beal  identifies  it,  in  his  note, 
with  the  Sama  Veda.) 

Mr.  Beal’s  restoration  into  Sanskrit  of  the  names  of  the 
five  Vidyas  seems  equally  unsatisfactory.  There  are  eleven 
Vidyas  in  the  Brahmajala  Sutta  (see  Sumangala  Vilasini,  p. 
93),  and  I know  of  no  list  of  five,  either  in  Hindu  or  Bud- 
dhist books.  Are  his  five  ‘ sciences  ’ Vidyas  at  all  (that  is, 
should  not  the  Chinese  expression  be  otherwise  restored)  ? 

Rh.  D. 
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I.  General  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

IQth  December,  1889.  — Sir  Thomas  Wade,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  by  the  Council  of  the  following  new  members 
was  announced  to  the  Society  : as  Resident  members — Col. 
Acton  C.  Havelock ; Elkan  N.  Adler,  Esq. ; Dr.  Gaster.  As 
Non-resident  members — II.  II.  Dhruva,  Esq.,  B.A. ; Prof.  T. 
E.  Carpenter,  M.A. ; Henry  G.  A.  Leveson,  Esq.,  B.C.S.  ; 
The  Rev.  Blasius  d’Monte ; Kerala  Varina,  Esq.;  M.  Raoul 
de  la  Grasserie  ; R.  Waddy  Moss,  Esq. ; E.  Sibree,  Esq  ; His 
Highness  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda. 

Mr.  Duka,  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Cust  made  to  the 
Society,  as  its  Delegates  at  the  late  Oriental  Congress  at 
Stockholm,  the  following  reports  : 

Dr.  Duka  said  : My  remarks  will  be  few  and  very  imper- 
fect; limited  time  and  the  vastness  of  the  subject  make  it 
impossible  to  be  otherwise. 

I shall  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a few  words  with  reference 
to  some  papers  which  were  read  or  were  intended  to  be  read 
in  Section  IV.,  namely,  that  of  “Central  Asia  and  of  the  Far 
East,”  which  comprises  therefore  not  merely  Central  Asia, 
but  the  Einn-Ugor  group,  the  Ural-Altaic  languages,  and  a 
great  number  of  Turki  idioms,  the  languages  of  Tibet,  China 
and  Mongolia,  and  likewise  all  the  Turanian  languages,  if 
we  may  still  use  that  term,  also  the  languages  of  Northern 
and  of  the  South  and  South-east  of  India.  An  extensive 
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field  for  one  Section,  which  while  at  Stockholm  held,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  three  sittings  only  of  not  more  than  three 
liours’  duration  each.  The  President  of  the  Section  was  Pro- 
fessor G.  Schlegel  of  Leyden,  a Sinologist  of  great  authority. 
Among  the  eleven  papers  inscribed  for  the  Section  seven 
referred  to  China,  one  to  Buddhism  specially  ; under  No.  4 
was  put  down  the  ethnographic  map  of  the  northern  region 
of  Norway  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Priis,  the  two  remaining  papers 
treated  on  Central  Asiatic  languages.  The  few  minutes 
therefore  which  are  allotted  to  me  I shall  chiefly  devote  to 
these  two  papers. 

The  paper  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Ural- 
Altaic  family  of  languages  by  Dr.  Cust,  is  suggestive  of 
arranging  the  dialects  spoken  in  that  extensive  region.  The 
author  proposes  to  drop  altogether  the  old  names  of  Tatar, 
Ouigur,  Jagatai,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of  “Turki” 
instead. 

The  populations  speaking  the  various  Turki  dialects  are 
chiefly  Mahomedan,  some  are  Shamanists,  and  a few  Chris- 
tians, but  all  are  influenced  by  linguistic  elements  of  Arabia 
and  Persia. 

Starting  from  the  West  to  East  the  following  is  the  classi- 
fication of  the  author  : 

1.  Osmanli  Turki,  the  highly-cultured  language  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  vernacular  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  upper  classes  of 
many  tracts  of  Africa. 

2.  Nogai  Turki,  spoken  in  Bessarabia,  in  the  Crimea,  in 
the  provinces  north  of  the  Caucasus,  and  by  some  nomad 
tribes  on  the  river  Volga  and  inhabiting  the  Khirgiz  steppes, 
in  all  about  200,000  souls. 

3.  In  the  province  of  Kazan  a separate  dialect  is  spoken, 
the  Kazani  Turki.  A grammar  of  this  language  was  pub- 
lished in  1876  by  Gabriel  BMint,  a Hungarian  scholar,  and 
a dictionary  by  Ostramoff,  a Russian.  Population  about 
200,000. 

4.  The  Chuvash  people  live  in  the  European  part  of  the 
province  of  Kazan,  and  in  Nijni  Novgorod.  Their  language. 
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according  to  Schott,  is  Turki  ; they  live  intermixed  with 
Mordvin  and  Cheremiss  tribes,  members  of  the  Finn  branch 
of  the  Ural-Altaic  family.  There  is  a dictionary  of  this 
language  by  Zolonitzki  of  1875. 

5.  On  the  north-west  of  the  Caspian  shore,  near  Petrovsk, 
and  also  on  the  north-east  of  Daghestan,  we  find  the  Kumuk. 
Mention  is  made  of  this  tribe  in  Makharoff’s  work  on  the 
“ Turki  languages  of  the  Caucasus.”  Population  about 
70,000. 

6.  The  Azerbijani  Turki  is  spoken  in  the  Transcaucasian 
province  of  Russia,  and  in  the  Azerbijan  belonging  to  Persia. 
A very  important  language  spoken  by  about  three  millions. 
It  has  a grammar,  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Zenker 
into  German,  and  was  edited  in  Leipzig,  1849.  Bergc  pub- 
lished songs  of  Azerbijani  poets,  Leipzig,  1868. 

7.  On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  are  Transcaspia 
and  Turkestan.  Here  we  have  a large  language-field,  com- 
prising the  Kurd,  Persian,  the  Pushtu-speaking  tribes  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Transoxania. 

8.  In  Central  Asia  proper,  namely,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Khiva,  the  philologists  have  described  Ouigur,  Jagatai, 
Uzbeck,  etc.,  languages,  almost  indiscriminately,  a practice 
creating  much  confusion.  Mr.  Amirkhanianz,  who  is  a 
competent  authority  in  that  linguistic  region,  declares  that 
Jagatai  is  the  proper  word  to  adopt  here,  being  that  generally 
known  in  the  vernacular.  We  have  also  the  learned  Professor 
RadlofE’s  valuable  work,  “ Aus  Siberien,  Leipzig,  1884,”  and. 
his  comparative  grammar  to  guide  us.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Jagatai  dialect  is  spoken  in  the  great  desert  between  the 
Amu  Daria  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  also  by  the  nomad 
Yamut  tribe. 

9.  Further  north  are  the  Khirgiz\  their  language  is  spoken 
in  the  steppes  of  the  lower  Volga,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tien  Shan  Mountains  on  the  confines  of  China.  Two  divisions 
are  distinguished,  the  Kara  or  Burut,  that  is,  the  highlanders 
of  the  Altai,  the  Pamir  and  the  Tien  Shan  Mountains,  and 
the  Kazak  Khirgiz,  the  dwellers  of  the  plains,  subdivided  into 
several  hordes.  Ilminski's  works  are  our  authority  here. 
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10.  lu  Chinese  Tartary  Shaw  found  an  archaic  form  of 
Turki,  The  extensive  language-field  of  Yarkand  still  re- 
quires much  further  investigation. 

11.  In  the  north-east  corner  of  Siberia  are  the  Yakut', 
Bohtlingk’s  learned  monograph  points  out  the  fact,  that  we 
have  here  a pure  Turki  language,  unaffected  by  Arab, 
Persian,  or  Finn  elements,  but  no  literature  exists.  The 
religion  here  is  partly  Pagan  and  partly  Christian,  a branch 
of  the  Russian  Church. 

12.  There  is  one  more  possible  language-field,  namely,  the 
Bashkir  in  North  Astrakhan,  east  of  the  river  Volga,  regard- 
ing which  little  is  known. 

It  would  be  hardly  more  than  a speculation  if  an  attempt 
were  made  here  to  trace  affinities  between  the  Turki  and  the 
languages  of  Corea  and  Japan  of  the  present  day,  or  the 
Akkad  of  the  remote  past. 

Such  is  Dr.  Cust’s  programme  relating  to  the  extensive 
and  still  unsettled  field  of  Turki  languages,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  submit  to  the  notice  of  philologists. 

The  second  paper  on  Central  Asian  languages,  namely, 
“ On  the  Development  of  the  Jagatai  Language  during  the 
last  five  centuries,”  was  presented  by  Mr.  Arairkhanianz.  The 
author  gave  a short  verbal  outline  in  German  of  the  contents 
of  his  work,  bringing  before  the  Section  the  result  of  long 
linguistic  investigations,  a matter  almost  entirely  new,  which 
cannot  be  duly  appreciated  until  the  paper  appears  in  print  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress.  Much  interest  undoubtedly 
is  attached  to  the  person  of  the  author  and  of  his  work. 
Pastor  Abraham  Amirkhanianz  is  actually  a Siberian  exile, 
having  given  offence  through  his  heterodox  preaching  to  the 
Orthodox  Church,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  two 
years  ago  to  Orenburg.  lie  asserts  that  linguistic  names 
applied  by  European  philologists  to  Central  Asian  tribes  are 
fanciful  and  unknown  to  those  whom  they  intend  to  desig- 
nate thereby.  He  also  produced  a historical  book  treating 
of  ancient  events  of  Asiatic  history.  This  work  is  said  to 
contain  information  concerning  history  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. Amirkhanianz  attaches  great  value  to  the  manuscript, 
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accidentally  discovered  by  him,  and  promised  to  offer  it,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg 
for  publication. 

One  more  elaborate  paper  was  ready  to  be  presented  to  the 
Section,  but  no  time  could  be  found  for  reading  it  at  Stock- 
holm, it  was  therefore  relegated  to  the  sittings  at  Christiania, 
namely,  “ On  the  Language  and  Customs  of  the  people  of 
Hunza,”  by  Dr.  Leitner. 

Professor  Schlegel’s  paper,  marked  No.  8,  “ The  Shui-yan 
or  the  water-sheep  in  Chinese  accounts  from  Western  Asia,” 
deserves  special  mention,  and  if  time  permitted,  a detailed 
notice  should  be  given  of  it  here.  It  contains  points  of 
interest  to  the  physiologist,  botanist,  zoologist,  and  the 
ethnographer. 

A very  important  work  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Congress  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  at 
Helsingfors,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  O.  Donner, 
entitled  “ Les  Inscription  de  ITenissei,”  containing  copies  of 
inscriptions  from  a number  of  stones,  found  on  the  borders 
of  the  river  Yenissei  in  Siberia.  The  first  mention  of  the 
existence  of  these,  as  yet  undeciphered  characters,  was  made 
in  a work  published  in  Stockholm  in  1730,  by  Philipp  Johann 
Strahlenberg,  a Swedish  officer,  who,  after  the  defeat  of 
Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa  in  1709,  became  a prisoner  of  war 
in  Russia,  where  he  was  kept  for  fourteen  years,  being 
permitted,  however,  to  travel  in  the  interior  of  the  empire. 
Further  mention  of  these  monoliths  was  made  bj^  Messer- 
schmidt  and  afterwards  by  Pallas  and  Klaproth.  In  1877 
Martinow,  a Russian  chemist,  founded  a museum  at  Minu- 
sinsk, and  since  that  time  several  other  stones  presenting 
this  kind  of  writing  have  been  discovered  and  collected. 
The  Archaeological  Society  of  Helsingfors  resolved  to  send 
during  the  last  three  summers  expeditions  to  Siberia  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Government  Archaeologist,  Professor 
Aspelin,  with  the  result  that  up  to  the  publication  of  this 
interesting  work  thirty-two  impressions  were  taken  and 
published  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  undertaking  of 
copying  these  still  mysterious  inscriptions,  some  of  which 
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seem  to  belong  to  a period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  is 
being  prosecuted  with  vigour,  but  not  without  serious  danger 
from  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  those  regions.  Some  of 
the  pillars  exhibit  representations  of  battle-scenes,  of  the 
chase,  of  magic  scenes,  of  figure-heads,  etc. ; others  contain 
merely  characters  resembling  those  of  Asoka,  or  some  of  the 
Behistun  engravings,  or  the  ancient  Greek  or  Runic  letters. 

My  time  is  nearly  exhausted,  but  my  co-delegates  will 
touch  upon  matters  I have  omitted,  and  furnish  information 
of  proceedings  of  the  Congress  in  other  departments.  I beg 
in  conclusion  to  say  a few  words  of  our  visit  to  Gamla  (old) 
Upsala,  a pilgrimage  to  the  supposed  tombs  of  Odin,  Thor, 
and  Fryer.  The  special  train  started  from  Stockholm  on 
Wednesday,  the  4th  of  September,  at  2 p.m.  All  along  the 
road  the  inhabitants,  clad  in  their  festive  attire,  lined  the 
railway,  and  gave  hearty  greetings  to  their  King’s  guests. 
At  the  three  hillocks,  the  University  professors  and  students 
with  banners  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  visitors. 
The  train  passed  the  University  town,  and  in  a few  minutes 
afterwards  arrived  at  Old  Upsala,  its  destination.  The 
weather  was  bright  and  pleasant ; nothing  could  exceed  the 
heartiness  of  the  welcome  and  the  repeated  “hurrahs,”  which, 
in  the  Scandinavian  fashion,  accentuate  the  second  syllable 
in  a peculiarly  sharp  short  manner.  Speeches  were  de- 
livered, military  bands  playing,  and  the  gift  of  His  Majesty 
to  the  Congress,  a magnificent  drinking  horn  elaborately 
chased,  was  presented.  The  students  carried  about  similar 
horns  filled  with  hydromel,  the  “ mead  of  the  gods,”  giving 
an  opportunity  to  the  strangers  to  taste  the  classic  Scandina- 
vian beverage  on  the  historical  spot.  At  six  o’clock  the  train 
commenced  its  return  journey,  and  stopped  at  New  Upsala, 
the  University  town  ; through  the  gaily  decorated  streets  the 
Congress  members  were  led  past  the  stately  cathedral  to 
the  Aula,  were  a sumptuous  supper  was  provided.  A com- 
mittee of  the  graduates,  decorated  with  blue  and  yellow 
sashes,  did  the  honours  of  the  occasion,  and  the  University 
choir  charmed  the  assembly  with  their  performances.  The 
building  is  new,  the  steps  leading  to  it  present  a noble 
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appearance ; the  porch  is  spacious  and  stately ; the  hall  in 
which  speeches  were  delivered  b}'  the  professors  and  some 
delegates  is  the  most  magnificent  I remember  ever  to  have 
seen  at  any  University.  Over  the  main  entrance  of  the  hall 
there  is  the  following  inscription  engraved  in  large  gold 
letters : 

Tiinka  Fritt  ar  Stort 
Men  Tiinka  Ratt  ar  Storre, 

the  meaning  of  which  in  a paraphrase  might  perhaps  he 
rendered  thus  : 

“ Free  thought  is  a great  power, 

But  wise  thought  is  greater.” 

The  Codex  Argentem,  exhibited  in  the  room  of  the  Rector 
Magnificus,  was  a sight  to  be  enjoyed.  Dr.  Rost,  in  his 
admirable  resume  of  the  Congress  in  Tr'uhner’s  Record,  thus 
expresses  himself : “ The  sight  of  this  Ka’ba  of  all  Teutonic 
philolog}'’,  alone  outweighed  all  other  literary  treats  which 
were  offered  to  the  members  of  the  Congress.” 

An  attempt  to  describe  adequately  the  splendid  hospitality 
provided  for  the  Congress  would  tax  abler  pens  than  mine. 
The  truly  regal  splendour  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  himself 
a scholar  and  an  author,  his  affable  condescension  towards 
his  guests  at  the  royal  castle  of  Drottningholm,  no  one  who 
was  there  can  ever  forget;  and  the  return  journey  to  town, 
as  the  steamers  passed  slowly  among  islands  brilliant  with 
illuminated  shores,  fireworks  and  rockets  meeting  us  at  every 
turn  for  nearly  two  hours,  was  indeed  a scene  of  eastern 
fairy  tales.  Another  grand  festival  was  the  reception  given 
by  Count  and  Countess  de  Landberg,  attended  by  the  King 
and  the  Crown  Prince  also ; no  efforts,  no  expense  were 
spared  to  make  the  entertainment  a success.  What  shall  I 
say  of  the  brilliant  fete  given  at  Hasselhacken  and  of  the 
parting  feast,  a sumptuous  dinner  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  offered 
by  the  Committee  of  Reception,  before  the  train  left  for 
Christiania  ? About  450  guests.  Swedes  and  strangers,  sat 
down  to  the  richly  decked  table,  and  the  “ Menu,”  on  which 
a large  amount  of  ingenuity  and  scholarship,  art  and  treasure 
were  lavished,  is  a memento,  the  like  of  which  no  Oriental 
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Congress  is  ever  likely  to  boast.  Thus  for  instance,  Risso/es 
d la  Eusse  were  described  in  Coptic,  Saumon  imperiale  in 
Sanskrit,  and  Chaudfroid  de  volaile  d la  Perigord  in  Syriac  ; 
the  praises  of  Champagne  and  Bordeaux  were  sung  in  Arabic 
and  in  a language  the  alphabet  of  which  was  discovered 
through  the  tablets  of  Behistun  ! ! 

The  Eighth  International  Oriental  Congress  was  truly  a 
marvellous  entertainment. 

An  important  question  as  to  the  place  and  time  of  the 
next  Oriental  Congress  was  left  to  be  decided  at  Christiania  ; 
regarding  which  the  Delegates  who  follow  me  will  doubtless 
give  an  account  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Morgan  gave  an  account  of  a communication 
made  to  Section  1 B (Semitic),  by  Professor  Chwolson  of  St. 
Petersburg,  on  Nestorian  tombstone  inscriptions  discovered 
in  the  province  of  Semiretchia,  Pussian  Turkestan.  Mr. 
Morgan  began  by  saying  that  he  had  lately  been  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Professor,  who  desired  that  no  detailed 
account  of  these  inscriptions  should  be  published  in  English 
before  the  appearance  of  his  work,  now  on  the  point  of  com- 
pletion, giving  fuller  details  and  examining  into  the  question 
of  how  these  inscrijjtions  were  written,  vertically  or  horizon- 
tally. ]\Ir.  iMorgau  had  seen  some  of  these  Nestorian 
tombstones  at  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1887,  and 
had  himself  visited  the  towns  of  Pishpek  and  Tokmak,  near 
which  the  two  early  Christian  burial-grounds  had  been  dis- 
covered, that  near  Pishpek  by  M.  Andreyeff,  a land  surveyor, 
while  engaged  on  the  delimitation  of  lands  owned  by  the 
villagers  of  Alameddin  ; the  smaller  one,  near  Tokmak,  by 
Dr.  Poyarkof.  M.  Pantussof,  an  official  resident  at  Verny, 
had  described  the  Pishpek  burial-ground,  its  position,  and 
the  results  of  excavations  made  there  when  two  of  the  graves 
had  been  opened.  Attempts  to  decipher  the  inscriptions 
however  had  failed,  and  it  was  only  when  they  had  been 
examined  by  Professor  Chwolson  that  their  true  meaning 
could  be  ascertained.  The  difficulties  in  reading  them  were 
very  great,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  characters  were  not 
deeply  cut,  and  could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  flaws 
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and  roughnesses  on  the  stones,  of  which  611  had  been  counted. 
Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  character  of  the 
writing  being  of  a later  type  than  the  early  and  more  legible 
Syriac  Estrangelo,  this  more  recent  character  taking  the 
cursive  form.  Besides  which  a number  of  Turkish  words  and 
proper  names  occurred,  while  two  of  the  letters  were  foreign  to 
the  Syriac  alphabet,  and  were  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
Arabic.  The  assistance  of  Dr.  Radlof  was  obtained  for  the 
Turkish  words,  and  he  supplied  the  names  of  the  years  in 
the  Tartar- Mongol  twelve-year  cycle,  where  these  were  given 
in  addition  to  the  year  according  to  the  Seljukian  era,  by 
which  the  Nestorians  usually  reckoned.  Two  or  three  of  the 
inscriptions  were  then  read  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who  concluded 
by  a few  general  remarks  on  the  Nestorians  and  the  early 
records  of  their  proselytizing  movement  in  Asia,  quoting 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  Yule  and  other  authorities.  Drawings  of 
the  excavations  and  a photograph  of  a few  of  the  inscriptions 
were  handed  round. 

Dr.  R.  N.  Gust  remarked  that  the  third  Delegate,  Professor 
Bendall,  was  absent  in  the  South  of  France,  so  the  Arjmn 
Section  would  be  unrepresented.  As  regards  the  Semitic 
Section,  he  called  attention  to  the  proof-sheets  of  the  new 
and  magnificent  edition  of  the  Massorah  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gins- 
burg,  and  to  the  interesting  discovery  made  in  the  Fayum 
in  Upper  Egypt,  reported  by  Miss  Amelia  Edwards.  Amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  villages,  the  epoch  of  which  is  fixed  upon 
Egyptian  data  in  the  reign  of  Menepthah,  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus,  and  earlier,  have  been  found  large  collections 
of  broken  pottery  inscribed  with  forms  of  written  character 
analogous  to  the  Grmco-Phoenician.  Now  the  earliest  date 
of  existing  inscriptions  in  the  Greek  characters  is  about  600 
B.C.,  and  of  Phoenician  about  900  b.c.  If,  therefore,  these 
discoveries  should  be  authenticated,  and  accepted,  the 
date  of  the  earliest  specimen  of  this  script  would  be  carried 
back  to  1400  b.c.,  and  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
form  of  character  used  by  Moses  in  the  two  tables  of  the 
Law. 
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The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  the  Delegates 
for  their  reports. 

Dr.  E,.  N.  CusT  remarked  that,  with  the  permission  of  the 
President,  he  moved  the  following  Resolution  : “ That  a 
communication  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  Stockholm 
Congress  that  a representative  of  the  Oriental  Scholars  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be  added  to  the  Committee  with 
whom  rests  the  decision  of  fixing  the  date  and  place  of  the 
next  meeting.” 

There  had  been  eight  Congresses,  at  Paris,  London,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florence,  Berlin,  Leyden,  Vienna,  and  Stock- 
holm : on  the  last  day  of  each  of  the  first  seven  Congresses 
the  place  and  date  of  the  next  Congress  had  been  fixed  ; but 
this  formality  had  been  omitted  at  Stockholm,  and  a Com- 
mittee appointed  to  settle  this  matter,  on  which  the  scholars 
of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Russia,  and  Italy  were 
unrepresented,  because  it  so  happened  that  the  Presidents  of 
those  Congresses  had  died.  In  the  mean  time  rumours  had 
got  about  of  a scheme  to  hold  the  next  Congress  at  Constan- 
tinople, Cairo,  or  Washington,  to  all  of  which  places  there 
were  great  objections.  The  object  of  this  Resolution  was  that 
the  scholars  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  have  a voice 
in  any  future  arrangement. 

Sir  M.  Monier- Williams  seconded  the  resolution. 

Dr.  Leitner  moved  as  an  amendment : “ That  it  is  un- 
worthy of  the  position  of  England,  France,  Russia,  Italy 
and  other  countries  in  the  East  to  have  a representative 
added  by  co-optation  (that  is,  individual  selection)  of  the 
members  of  an  illegally  constituted  committee,  which  is  dis- 
owned by  the  majority  of  the  Comite  Fondateur  and  of  the 
French  members  of  the  Congress,  as  also  by  a large  number 
of  members  generally.” 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  seconded  the  amendment,  though  as  a 
matter  of  order  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
put  as  an  amendment,  as  it  amounted  to  a direct  negative. 

Mr.  Delmar  Morgan  stated  that  he  was  present  when 
the  Committee  was  appointed,  that  no  exception  was  then 
taken  to  the  validity  of  its  appointment,  and  that  several 
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other  scliolars  were  asked  to  serve  upon  It,  but  declared 
their  inability  to  do  so. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Chairman  that  Dr.  Ginsbui'g, 
not  a member  of  the  Societ}%  but  present  on  the  invitation 
of  a member,  could  throw  light  on  the  subject.  On  objection 
being  raised  that  it  would  be  against  the  rules  of  the  Society 
for  any  one  not  a member  to  speak  except  on  subjects  of 
Oriental  learning,  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams  suggested 
that  the  sense  of  the  meeting  should  be  taken  on  the  point. 
A majority  were  in  favour  of  Dr.  Ginsburg’s  addressing 
the  meeting,  but  he  stated  that  he  would  prefer,  under  the 
circumstances,  not  to  speak. 

Dr.  Leitner’s  amendment  was  then  put  to  the  meeting, 
and  was  lost,  only  one  member  voting  in  support  of  it.  Dr. 
Gust’s  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  by  15  to  4. 

Sir  Lepel  Griffin  moved,  and  Dr.  Leitner  seconded  : 
“ That  the  Council  be  authorized  to  call  a special  meeting  and 
invite  the  opinion  of  Oriental  scholars,  not  being  members  of 
the  Society,  to  discuss  the  question  regarding  the  place  at 
which  the  next  Congress  should  be  held. 

This  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 


II.  List  of  Presents  to  the  Society,  Octorer-December, 

1889. 

I^rofu  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. — Calcutta  Review. 

No.  178,  Oct.  1889. 

From  the  German  Goi'crnment. — Berlin.  Die  Ilandschriften- 
Yerzeichnisse  der  Koniglichen  Bibliothek. 

7er  band.  Turkischen  MSS.  von  W.  Pertsch. 

4to.  Berlin,  1889. 

8cr  band.  Arabischen  MSS.  von  W.  Ahlwardt.  Band  ii. 

4to.  Berlin,  1889. 

From  the  Netherlands  Government. — Hurgronje  (Dr.  C. 
Snouck).  Bilder  aus  Mekka.  18  photos  in  4to.  portfolio. 

From  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society. — Grierson  (G.  A.).  Tlie 
Modern  Vernacular  Literature  of  Hindustan. 

8vo.  Calcutta,  1889. 
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From  the  Publisher. — Ramabai  Sarasvati  (Pundita).  The 
High  Caste  Hindu  Woman.  8vo.  Loudon,  1888. 

From  the  Author. — Grasserie  (Raoul  de  la).  Etudes  de 
Grammaire  comparee.  8vo.  Paris,  1888. 

Esquisse  d’une  Grammaire  du  Timucua,  Langue  de 

Florida,  et  Vocabulaire  Timucua.  Two  pamphlets. 

De  la  Famille  Linguistique  Pano. 

8vo.  Paris,  1889. 

III.  Contents  of  English  Oriental  Journals. 

1.  Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Vol.  X.  No.  31,  1888  (received  4tb  Dec.  1889). 

S.  M.  Burrows,  C.C.S.  Archaeological  Discoveries  at 
Anuriidhapura. 

G.  Vane,  C.M.G.  The  Pearl  Fisheries  of  Ceylon. 

A.  Jayawardhana  (Mudaliyar).  On  the  Devale  at  Wehera- 
goda. 

S.  M.  Burrows,  C.C.S.  A Year’s  Work  at  Pollonnaruwa. 

B.  Gunasekbara  (Mudaliyar).  Three  Simhalese  Inscrip- 
tions. 

Vol.  X.  No.  35,  1889  (received  4tb  Dec.  1889). 

W.  J.  S.  Boake,  C.C.S.  On  the  Ancient  Site  of  Mantoddai. 

G.  M.  Fowler,  C.C.S.  The  Monnlsvaram  Inscription. 

J.  P.  Lewis,  C.C.S.  On  the  ‘ Hil-peen-kandura’  at  Kandy. 

F.  H.  de  Vos.  The  Capture  of  Trincomalee  in  1639. 

D.  W.  Ferguson.  A Belgian  Physician’s  Notes  on  Ceylon 
1687-1689. 

L.  de  Zoysa.  Buddhist  Jatakas  on  the  Bharhut  Tope. 

2.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Vol.  Iviii.  part  i.  No.  1,  1889  (Received  21st  Dec.  1889). 

E.  E.  Oliver.  Coins  of  the  Muhammadan  Kings  of  Gujarat. 

A.  Gupta,  Esq.,  C.S.  Ruins  and  Antiquities  of  Riimpal. 

C.  R.  Lanman.  The  Namuchi  Myth. 

Dr.  Hoernle.  Some  New  Muhammadan  and  Hindu  Coins. 
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lY.  Contents  of  Fokeign  Oriental  Journals. 

1.  Journal  Asiatique. 

8me  serie,  tome  xv.No.  1,  July,  1889  (received  10  Nov.  1889). 

Rubens  Duval.  Actes  de  Scbarbil  et  de  Barsamya. 

Serge  Larunoff.  Histoire  du  roi  Djemcbid. 

Van  Bercbem.  Conte  Arabe  en  dialecte  Egyptien. 

Victor  Loret.  Les  flutes  egyptiennes  antiques. 

M.  Alric.  Fragments  de  poesie  turque  populaire. 

2.  Zeitscurift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandiscuen  Gesellschaft. 

K.  G.  Jacob.  On  Commerce  in  the  Middle  x\ges  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic. 

I.  Guidi.  East  Syrian  Bishops  in  fifth  to  seventh  centuries. 

K.  Himly.  Expressions  used  in  Games. 

H.  Jacobi.  On  the  Udgata. 

G.  A Grierson.  Selected  Specimens  of  the  Bihiiri  Lan- 
guage. 

W.  Bang.  Achmmenian  Inscriptions. 

W.  Bacher.  On  the  Notation  of  Hebrew  Accents. 

V.  Obituary  Notices. 

Colonel  Joseph  Ouseley. — One  of  the  oldest  officers  of  the 
Bengal  Army,  and  a tried  and  sound  Oriental  Scholar,  died 
in  his  ninetieth  year  in  the  month  of  November.  lie  was 
born  at  Limerick,  June  21,  1800,  and  went  to  India  in  1819. 
In  1822  a Degree  of  Honour  for  extraordinary  proficiency  in 
the  Arabic  Language,  and  high  proficiency  in  the  Persian 
and  Urdu  Languages,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
College  of  Fort  William.  In  1824  he  became  Assistant 
Professor  of  the  Sanskrit,  Marathi,  and  Bengali  Languages  : 
in  1825  he  became  Professor;  for  a short  time  he  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Mysore  Princes,  who  were  then  domi- 
ciled at  Calcutta,  as  well  as  Secretary  to  the  College  of  Fort 
William,  and  in  that  capacity  all  the  Members  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  on  their  arrival,  studied  the  languages  under 
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his  direction,  and  received  from  him  certificates  of  com- 
petency, or  diplomas  of  honour : the  compiler  of  this  notice 
deems  it  one  of  the  greatest  honours,  that  befell  him  in  his 
career,  that  in  1814  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Ouseley  a Degree  of  Honour  in  Persian.  In  that  year  he 
left  India,  and  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Professor  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  at  the  East  India  College  at  Hailebury, 
and  held  that  post  until  the  College  was  finally  closed  in 
1859  : since  which  period  he  enjoyed  a well-deserved 

pension.  In  18G2  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Examiners 
in  Oriental  Languages  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
held  that  post  till  1883,  having  been  thus  engaged  since 
1824,  for  the  period  of  sixty  years,  in  the  teaching,  and 
examining,  of  Oriental  Languages. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  has  left  any  published  works 
behind  him,  nor  was  he  a scientific  linguist  in  the  sense  now 
attached  to  that  word : he  knew  the  languages,  which  he  had 
acquired  practically  to  read,  write,  and  sjjeak,  and  long 
experience  had  made  him  a first-rate  examiner : his  genial 
manner,  and  noble  appearance,  helped  to  endear  him  to  all, 
with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  employed  by  the  Foreign  Oflace 
on  a special  duty  outside  his  ordinary  avocations.  In  1857, 
when  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Shah  of  Persia  was 
arranged  at  Paris,  and  the  British  Plenipotentiary  had 
occasion  for  a trusted  interpreter,  the  choice  naturally  fell 
on  Colonel  Ouseley : he  had  many  interviews  with  the 
Per.>iian  Plenipotentiary,  and  matters  were  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion : he  received  the  thanks  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  an  honorarium  of  100  guineas. — R.  N.  C. 

Professor  August  EngelbrecJd  Alitqiiist. — Died  at  Helsing- 
fors, Finland,  on  the  20th  of  November  last,  aged  63,  a 
scholar  of  rare  attainments  and  of  special  erudition,  whose 
loss,  we  regret  to  say,  will  not  be  easy  to  replace.  His 
native  land  loses  in  him  an  accomplished  savant  and  a poet 
of  the  first  rank,  and  the  Science  of  Philology  an  un- 
questioned authority  on  the  Finn-Ugor  languages.  By  his 
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own  people  he  was  beloved,  as  the  most  popular  lyrical  poet 
of  their  age;  many  of  his  songs  have  become  household 
words  in  the  northern  homes. 

Filled  at  an  early  age  with  a love  for  his  mother-tongue, 
Ahlquist  devoted  himself  with  youthful  ardour  to  its  culti- 
vation. After  completing  his  academical  studies,  he  under- 
took laborious  journeys  into  the  North-eastern  Provinces  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  visiting  Karelia,  and  the  countries  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  particularly  the  home- 
steads of  the  Ostjak  and  Yogul  tribes,  and  explored  Siberia. 
With  similar  object  he  visited  Hungary  and  was  elected, 
in  1859,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Budapest. 
Alilquist  continued  with  great  industry  to  enrich  the  stores 
of  his  linguistic  knowledge,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
particular  department  of  his  favourite  research.  On  the 
death  of  Professor  Lonnrot  in  18G3,  he  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacant  Chair  of  Finn  Laimuao:e  and  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Helsingfors.  Works  published  by  Professor 
Ahlquist  are  very  numerous.  The  Linguistic  Treatises  on 
the  various  idioms  of  the  Finn-Ugor  branches  were  of 
essential  value,  being,  in  some  instances,  the  first  attempts 
in  that  particular  field  of  research.  Besides  his  treatises  on 
the  Finn  language,  he  wrote  a grammar  of  the  Vot  and 
Veps  dialects  in  Swedish,  and  on  the  Moksha-Mordviii 
dialect  in  the  German  language,  and  he  published  a Mono- 
graph on  the  North  Ostjak  tongue,  and  made  researches  as 
to  the  affinity  of  the  Magyar  and  Finn  languages. 

Ahlquist’s  travels  in  Russia  were  published  in  Swedish  and 
in  German  ; and  the  interesting  account  of  his  journe3dngs 
among  the  Vogul  and  Ostjak  tribes,  published  in  German  at 
Helsingfors,  in  1883,  found  an  extensive  circle  of  readers. 
To  his  mother-tongue  he  rendered  a special  tribute  in  his 
Finnish  “ Poetik,”  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  lay  down 
laws  of  Finnish  Prosody.  Another  treatise  on  the  “ Culture  of 
Words”  contains  researches  as  to  the  most  ancient  origin  of 
Finn  civilization.  Ahlquist  rendered  also  essential  service 
in  translating  portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  dialects  quite 
unknown  before  him,  and  he  was  about  to  engage  in  more 
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extensive  work  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
when  death  put  a stop  to  his  useful  labours. — T.  D. 

Professor  Kremer. — In  Baron  Alfred  Kremer,  who  died 
suddenly  on  Friday,  December  27,  1889,  at  Doebling,  near 
Vienna,  at  the  age  of  62,  Austria  has  lost  a distinguished 
Oriental  scholar,  and  an  eminent  statesman.  The  deceased 
began  his  career  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  for  many 
years  filled  important  posts  in  Eg}'pt.  In  1870  he  was 
appointed  Consul-General  at  Beyrout.  In  1880  he  entered 
the  Taaffe  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  Commerce,  but  gave  in  his 
resignation  after  six  months,  as  he  was  asked  to  surrender  on 
a point  in  which  conscience  was  involved.  He  remained 
firm  to  his  political  convictions,  although  a personal  appeal 
was  made  to  him  by  the  Emperor ; and  he  left  office  without 
a single  honour  being  conferred  upon  him.  He  afterwards 
described  this  struggle  as  the  greatest  which  had  fallen  to 
liis  lot  during  his  long  public  life.  His  death  was  quite 
unexpected  He  had  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
influenza,  and,  considering  himself  quite  well,  took  a warm 
bath  and  went  out  for  a walk.  He  was  immediately  seized 
with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  died  within  24  hours. 
He  was  President  of  the  Seventh  International  Congress  at 
Vienna  in  1886,  and  was  present  at  the  Eighth  Congress  at 
Stockholm  in  1889.  He  had  just  sold  his  valuable  collection 
of  Arabic  Books  and  MSS.  to  the  British  Museum. — R.  N.  C. 

Colonel  Sir  Henry  Yule,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  R.E. — 
The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  a title  and  aims  which  cover 
a large  area  of  ground  and  embrace  many  kinds  of  Oriental 
learning  and  research.  The  Society  is  now  mourning  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  members  who  was  foremost  in  that  depart- 
ment of  labour  in  Eastern  fields  to  which  his  taste  and  powers 
directed  him.  Sir  Henry  Yule  was  President  of  this  Society 
in  1886  and  1887,  and  in  his  opening  address  on  17th  May, 
1886,  he  spoke  of  finding  himself  in  that  chair  “somewhat 
unaccountably  to  himself.”  But  his  title  to  occupy  that 
position  was  well  recognized  by  others,  though  the  qualifica- 
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tions  which  in  his  eyes  scarcely  justified  the  honour  were  not 
of  the  same  class  as  those  which  were  brought  to  the  chair 
by  the  most  distinguished  of  his  predecessors. 

It  was  not  as  an  authority  on  any  of  the  classic  languages 
of  the  east  and  their  literature,  or  as  an  interpreter  of  ancient 
inscriptions,  or  as  an  original  explor-er  in  the  walks  of  eastern 
science,  ethnology,  religions,  dialects,  or  the  like ; it  was  not 
on  such  grounds  that  he  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  Apart  from  these,  yet  in  contact  with  them 
all,  are  the  lines  of  Oriental  research  which  he  so  happily 
followed,  and  in  which  he  was  unsurpassed.  To  the  study 
which  aimed  at  presenting  to  English  readers  in  pleasing 
and  intelligible  shape,  eastern  narratives  and  discussions, 
questions  of  Oriental  history  and  geography,  sciences  and 
arts,  and,  generally,  matters  relating  to  Asia,  ancient  and 
modern,  of  real  interest  but  little  known, — to  these  objects 
of  inquiry  he  brought  qualifications  of  a high  order, — a sound 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
mastery  of  the  principal  tongues  of  modern  Europe,  and 
personal  acquaintance  with  several  eastern  countries,  their 
people  and  their  languages ; above  all  an  insatiable  spirit  of 
research,  having  at  its  command  all  these  helps  and  instru- 
ments, to  be  used  in  throwing  on  the  matter  in  hand  all  the 
light  that  could  be  got,  all  the  evidence  and  illustration  that 
could  be  found,  in  all  quarters,  far  and  near.  Everything  he 
produced  was  characterized  by  thoroughness  of  investigation 
and  accuracy  of  detail,  and  enlivened  by  a wealth  of  note  and 
comment  that  laid  all  he  had  to  say  clearly  and  completely 
before  the  general  reader,  the  scholar,  and  the  critic.  To  this 
Society  he  rendered  personal  services  for  many  years,  as  an  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Council,  whose  full  stores  of  knowledge 
were  ever  at  hand,  and  whose  experience  gave  him  strength  in 
the  management  of  business.  If  he  found  himself  “ some- 
what unaccountably”  in  the  President’s  chair,  the  choice  had 
commended  itself  amply  to  the  Society  which  placed  him  there. 

Henry  Yule,  son  of  Major  William  Yule  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  service,  at  one  time  Resident  at  Lucknow,  was 
born  at  luveresk  in  Midlothian  on  1st  May,  1820.  He  was 
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educated  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  then  under  the 
Rectorship  of  Dr.  Carson.  In  February,  1837,  he  joined 
the  East  India  Company’s  Military  College  at  Addiscombe, 
which  he  left  in  December  of  the  following  year,  at  the  head 
of  the  list,  and  appointed  to  the  Engineer  service.  After 
the  usual  term  of  duty-and  instruction  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Roj'al  Engineers  at  Chatham,  he  went  to  India. 

In  connection  with  the  first  two  duties  to  which  he 
was  appointed  after  arrival  at  Calcutta,  opportunities  were 
presented  to  him  which  gave  a direction  to  the  studies  and 
inquiries  so  profitably  pursued  in  after-years.  The  Easia  hills, 
three  hundred  miles  north-east  of  Calcutta,  were  not  much 
known  in  those  days,  and  he  furnished  interesting  reports  of 
the  country,  the  people,  the  iron  mines,  the  groups  of  erect 
unhewn  stones,  etc.,  and  on  the  climate,  with  the  astonishing 
annual  rainfall  at  Chira  Punji,  which  may  be  recorded  in 
feet.  Then  after  this,  when  he  was  employed  on  the  Western 
Jamna  Canals,  with  headquarters  at  Karnal,  chance  (as  we 
call  it)  threw  in  his  way  a “ Canal  Act  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,”  dated  in  Shawal,  a.h.  978  (March,  a.d.  1571),  which 
had  been  obtained  by  his  friend  Captain  (now  Major-General) 
Saunders  Abbott,  in  the  course  of  his  civil  duties  in  the 
adjoining  district  of  Kaithal.  Captain  Abbott’s  translation 
was  printed  with  “ some  notes  and  remarks  ” by  Lieut. 
Yule,  which  are  a sort  of  brief  and  light  index  of  the  manner 
of  annotation  followed  exhaustively  in  later  and  larger  works. 
The  papers  on  the  Kasia  hills,  and  this  Canal  Act  in  English, 
w'ith  Lieut.  Yule’s  notes,  were  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

In  1846,  after  the  close  of  the  Satlaj  campaign,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  charge  of  the  Northern  Division  of  the 
Ganges  Canal,  then  under  construction.  On  return  from  a 
furlough  to  England,  he  was  employed  (1852)  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  passes  between  Arakan  and  Burma.  The 
report  was  published  in  the  first  No.  of  the  Papers  on  Indian 
Engineering,  printed  at  the  Engineering  College  at  Roorkee. 
About  eighteen  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
Burmese  war  in  1853,  the  king  sent  a mission  to  the  Governor- 
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General,  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  shortly  afterwards  a return 
mission,  conducted  by  Colonel  Arthur  Phayre,  was  sent  to 
Ava.  Lord  Dalhousie  selected  Captain  Yule  (at  that  time  an 
Assistant  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  railway  depart- 
ment) to  accompany  the  Envoy  as  his  Secretary,  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  a narrative  of  the  Mission.  This  took 
the  form  of  the  large  and  handsome  volume  entitled,  Mission 
to  the  Court  of  Am,  published  in  1858.  It  exhibits  the 
completeness  with  which  he  collected  such  information  as 
was  then  open  to  a British  Mission  to  that  country.  Much 
has  become  known  since,  in  which,  in  later  years,  he  took  the 
greatest  interest,  corresponding  with  travellers  and  others 
engaged  in  the  more  recent  researches.  The  narrative  of  the 
Mission  in  1855  is  largely  illustrated  by  his  own  drawings. 
The  picture  of  the  Audience  Hall  and  Reception  of  the  Envoy 
is  from  a sketch  made  under  some  difficulty,  when  the 
members  of  the  Mission  were  seated  on  the  floor,  in  a fashion 
very  comfortless  to  English  officers  in  uniform,  and  the 
Secretary’s  pencil  was  at  work  inside  his  cocked  hat.  The 
narrative  is  full  of  interest,  with  ample  annotations,  and 
additional  matter  from  other  sources  in  an  appendix. 

In  the  Mutiny  days  of  1857  and  1858  Captain  Yule  was 
chiefly  employed  at  Allahabarl,  and  it  was  there  he  completed 
the  Burma  book  and  wrote  the  Preface.  On  the  restoration 
of  quiet  he  resumed  work  in  the  Secretariat  Office  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  was  soon  in  the  same  friendly 
relations  with  Lord  Canning  that  he  had  been  with  Lord 
Dalhousie.  The  esteem  with  which  they  regarded  him  was 
greatly  deepened  by  his  having  been  much  with  them  in  a 
time  of  great  personal  sorrow,  — the  death  of  Lady  Dalhousie 
in  England,  and  of  Lady  Canning  in  Calcutta.  His  fellow- 
feeling  with  others,  in  their  sorrows  and  their  joys,  was 
constant.  Very  many  years  ago  Dr.  Duff,  in  Calcutta,  who 
knew  him  well,  spoke  to  one  of  his  friends  of  the  deep  power 
of  sympathy  in  his  character,  and  his  generous  support  of 
benevolent  objects.  All  his  friends  knew  the  warmth  of  his 
affection.  The  same  warmth  that  filled  his  affection  for  his 
friends  and  sympathy  with  suffering  could  show  itself  also 
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in  other  ways.  By  nature  and  habit  irritable,  he  was  vexed 
with  needless  or  ignorant  opposition,  he  “ resented  prolix 
talk,”  as  he  said  himself  in  one  of  his  printed  papers,  he 
was  indignant  with  everything  that  seemed  to  him  to  put 
right  for  wrong  and  wrong  for  right,  he  was  often  impatient, 
in  small  things  as  in  great,  even  with  the  best  of  friends. 
Yet  nothing  could  touch  or  weaken  the  wonderful  power  he 
had  of  drawing  friends  to  him,  and  securing  their  continued 
friendship.  His  helping  hand  was  ever  ready  for  all  who 
needed  and  desired  his  help  for  good  and  useful  ends,  and 
no  small  amount  of  his  time,  whether  he  was  in  or  out  of 
office,  was  thus  made  over  to  the  service  of  others. 

A time  of  much  literary  activity  followed  his  retirement 
from  India  in  1862.  Before  leaving  Calcutta  he  printed  for 
private  distribution  a collection  of  small  pieces,  in  prose  and 
verse,  called  Fragments  of  Unprofessional  Papers  gathered  from 
an  Engineer's  Portfolio.  At  the  same  time  also  was  published 
his  lecture  entitled  Sketches  of  Java,  from  his  own  notes  of  a 
visit  to  that  island  on  a short  leave  of  absence.  The  lecture 
was  delivered  a few  days  before  his  departure  from  Calcutta. 

Coming  to  Europe,  he  resided,  on  account  of  his  wife’s 
health,  at  various  places  in  Italy,  and  lastly  at  Palermo, 
where,  after  a protracted  illness  of  many  years,  she  died. 
In  1863,  when  Genoa  was  their  place  of  abode  for  a time, 
he  published,  as  one  of  the  Hakluyt  Society’s  volumes,  his 
translation  of  the  Mirahilia  Descripta  of  Friar  Jordanus.  In 
1866  he  compiled,  for  the  same  Society,  a collection  of 
medieval  notices  of  China,  which  he  entitled  Cathay,  and  the 
Way  Thither.  The  subject  of  this  book,  and  the  amount  and 
variety  of  material  he  found  in  the  Italian  public  libraries, 
led  to  the  preparation  of  the  great  work  with  which  his 
name  is  specially  connected,  and  by  which  he  is  most  widely 
known,  the  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,  published  in  1871.  The 
interest  attached  to  this  work  is  partly  in  the  Venetian 
traveller’s  own  narrative,  now  translated  afresh  from  better 
sources  than  were  before  available,  but  far  more  in  the 
abundant  and  learned  annotations  supplied  by  the  editor. 
The  quaint  fashion  of  the  English  translation  gives  a 
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medieval  flavour  to  the  story,  which  helps  the  reader  to  find 
liimself  listening  to  Marco  himself  speaking  English.  And 
the  way  in  which  the  editor  had  been  steeped  in  medieval 
French,  when  poring  over  the  books  that  were  to  yield  up 
their  best  to  him,  is  illustrated  in  the  story  of  the  dream  in 
the  Preface  to  the  second  edition,  of  which  he  had  made  an 
English  translation  shortlj'  before  his  death.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a second  edition  of  this  book,  which  is  the 
first  greatly  enriched,  should  have  been  issued  in  1875.  It 
is  a Marco  Polo  ditfering  not  in  degree  of  excellence  only 
but  in  kind  from  all  that  have  gone  before. 

In  1873  Colonel  Yule  wrote  an  essay  on  the  geography  of 
the  Oxus  Valley,  as  an  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  the 
Journcij  to  the  Source  of  the  Oxus,  by  Captain  John  Wood  of 
the  Indian  Navy.  To  the  Journal  of  the  Po3’al  Asiatic 
Society  in  1872  Colonel  Yule  contributed  An  Endeavour  to 
elucidate  Rashid-ud-din' 8 Geographical  Notices  of  India,  and 
Remarks  on  the  Scnhgu  Pagoda  at  Mengun.  In  the  same 

Journal  he  also  published  two  papers  in  1874,  Notes  on 

Hu'eng  Timing's  Account  of  Tucharistan  (written  in  1872)  and 
a Note  on  Noi  thern  Buddhism, 

A condensed  edition  of  Captain  Gill’s  book  The  River  of 
Golden  Sand  was  published  in  1883,  the  year  after  his  murder 
in  the  Desert  of  Sinai  along  with  Prof.  Palmer  and  Lieut. 
Charrington.  The  geographical  introduction  and  the  memoir 
of  Captain  Gill  are  from  the  pen  of  Colonel  Yule,  as  also 
is  the  memorial  inscription  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  in 

honour  of  the  three.  Captain  Gill  used  to  speak  in  the 

most  grateful  terms  of  Colonel  Yule’s  great  kindness  to  him 
in  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  his  narrative,  and  the 
advice  and  assistance  he  was  always  ready  to  give.  So  also 
can  many  others  speak. 

A note  by  Colonel  Yule  on  the  Rock-cut  Caves  of  Bamian 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  R.A.S.  in  1886,  introductory 
to  a paper  by  Captain  the  Hon.  M.  G.  Talbot,  R.E.,  Captain 
Maitland,  and  Mr.  W.  Simpson. 

In  the  same  year,  1886,  appeared  one  of  the  most  generally 
interesting  of  Colonel  Yule’s  works,  the  Glossary  of  Anglo- 
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Indian  Words.  It  was  begun  in  concert  with  bis  friend  Mr. 
Ijurnell  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  whose  early  death  left 
the  work  to  be  done  by  his  colleague.  Any  one  page  of  this 
book  will  show  the  amount  of  care  and  research  bestowed 
upon  it,  with  learning  of  wide  range  and  many  kinds.  Few 
people  would  be  disposed  to  look  to  a Glossary  for  entertain- 
ment as  well  as  instruction.  But  they  may  find  both  in  this 
volume,  together  with  curious  little  disquisitions  on  curious 
points.  Moreover,  they  do  not  need  to  be  Anglo-Indians  to 
find  much  pleasant  reading  in  it. 

A list  of  his  works  up  to  this  time  would  include  many 
memoirs  of  friends  and  brother  officers.  The  affection  he 
bore  to  them  in  their  lifetime  found  some  satisfaction  in 
writing  of  them  when  they  were  gone.  Minor  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse  and  contributions  to  periodicals  would  have 
to  be  added. 

Three  more  volumes  by  Colonel  Yule  were  published  by 
the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1889.  One  might  not  expect  to  find 
matter  of  much  interest  in  the  Diary  of  William  Hedges. 
Very  few  who  take  up  these  volumes  ever  heard  of  William 
Hedges,  or  would  care  to  know  about  him.  But  Colonel  Yule, 
after  his  manner,  makes  the  Diary  a text  on  which  he 
discourses  pleasantly  about  the  early  days  of  the  English  in 
Bengal  and  other  subjects,  enlivening  the  story  with  sketches 
of  the  associates  and  contemporaries  of  William  Hedges 
(afterwards  Sir  William),  with  materials  for  a biography 
of  Thomas  Pitt,  Governor  of  Madras,  a history  of  the  Pitt 
Diamond,  and  notes  from  many  quarters. 

In  much  bodily  weakness  these  three  volumes  were  prepared 
for  the  press.  A wasting  disease  had  long  been  breaking 
down  his  physical  energy,  which  diminished,  as  it  seemed, 
day  by  day,  till  on  the  30th  December,  1889,  he  quietly 
passed  away. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  notice  here  his  deep  interest  in 
another  institution  which  carries  the  word  Asiatic  in  its 
title, — the  Strangers’  Home  for  Asiatics  at  Limehouse.  From 
the  time  when  his  attention  was  first  drawn  to  it,  and  he  saw 
its  work,  his  compassion  was  drawn  out  towards  the  unhappy 
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seafaring  and  other  Asiatics  cast  adrift  in  London  between 
being  paid  off  after  one  voyage  and  being  taken  on  for 
another,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken  around 
them,  the  prey  of  low  lodging-house  keepers  about  the  docks, 
and  of  the  unprincipled  of  all  classes.  He  warmly  took 
up  the  advocacy  of  this  true  Strangers’  Home,  pleading  the 
obligation  of  those  who  have  derived  some  part  at  least  of 
their  means  from  India  and  other  countries  of  the  East  to 
do  something  to  help  the  people  of  those  countries  thus 
thrown  among  us  here  as  strangers  and  foreigners.  It  was 
a pleasure  to  him  also  to  find  that  the  missionary,  Mr.  Small, 
who  was  attached  to  the  Home,  and  visited  the  ships  to  rescue 
the  poor  lascars,  was  one  whom  he  had  known  in  India,  and 
even  so  far  back  as  High  School  days  in  Edinburgh.  One 
of  the  last  notes  dictated  from  his  sick  bed  was  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Fergnsson,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Home  for 
Asiatics,  sending  a contribution  to  its  funds. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  from  the  proper  course  of  this 
notice  of  Sir  Henry  Yule  in  the  pages  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society’s  Journal  to  refer  to  other  good  objects  which  engaged 
his  interest  and  obtained  his  help.  But  so  much  on  behalf 
of  the  Asiatics’  Home  may  rightly  be  said.  It  is  pleasant, 
when  we  are  directing  our  regard  to  his  place  among  eastern 
scholars,  to  his  services  to  the  State,  in  India  and  at  home, 
and  to  a literary  and  scientific  Society  concerned  with  eastern 
affairs,  to  feel  how  we  can  also  respect  and  love  his  warm 
large-hearted  s}nnpathy  with  unfriended  eastern  people. 

Colonel  Yule  was  in  1863  enrolled  among  the  Civil 
Companions  of  the  Bath.  He  was  appointed  a Member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1875.  At 
the  tercentenary  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1883  he 
was  one  of  the  men  of  learning  who  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  The  honour  of  Knighthood  in  the  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India  was  conferred  on  him  in  1889  (not  then 
offered  for  the  first  time).  And  in  the  week  before  his 
death  a telegram  from  Paris  announced  to  him  that  be 
had  been  made  a Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France. — R.  M. 
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Prof.  Pallet  de  CourfeiHe. — The  death  is  announced  of  the 
distinguished  Professor  of  Turkish  at  the  College  de  France, 
lie  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1866,  and 
in  March,  1873,  was  elected  a Member  of  the  Academie  des 
Inscriptions  in  the  place  of  Vicomte  de  Rouge.  He  leaves 
behind  him  the  following  works  : 

Comeils  de  Nahi  Effendi  d son  fils  About  Khdir.  Texte  et 
Traduction.  8vo.  1857. 

Kemal-pnsha  Zadeh.  Histoire  de  la  Campagne  de  Mohaiz. 
Texte  et  Traduction.  8vo.  1857 

Dictionnaire  Pure  et  Orientate.  8vo.  1870. 

Memoires  de  Baber.  Traduit  sur  le  Texte  Djagata'i.  2 vols. 

8vo.  Paris,  1871. 

Mirddj-Nameh.  Texte  et  Trad,  annote.  8vo.  Paris,  \%%2. 

He  also  assisted  M.  Barbier  de  Meynard  in  preparing  the 
first  four  volumes  of  Macoudi,  Les  Prairies  d’  Or. 

YI.  Notes  and  News. 

A translation  into  Urdu  of  Professor  Rhys  Davlds’s 
‘Buddhism’  has  been  published  at  Muradabad, 

Kalahe  Gununanda  Unnanse  has  published  at  Colombo  an 
edition  of  Jnana-kitti’s  ‘ Bhikshu  - pratlmoksha  - ganthi - 
dipaniya.’ 

Convert  to  Buddhism. — A remarkable  ceremony  took  place 
the  other  day  at  Colombo.  It  was  no  less  than  the  admis- 
sion of  a Christian  from  America,  who  recently  arrived  in 
Ceylon,  into  the  Buddhist  creed.  The  proceedings  took 
place  in  the  Theosophist  Hall,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Buddhist  High  Priest,  assisted  by  eleven  yellow-robed 
monks.  The  convert,  who  was  apparently  prepared  for  the 
function,  knelt  before  the  assembled  priests,  and  intimated 
his  desire  to  be  admitted  as  a member  of  the  Buddhist 
Church.  The  High  Priest  then  catechised  him,  and  the 
assembled  monks  having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  gentle- 
man was  fitted  to  be  a follower  of  their  noble  teacher, 
assisted  in  admitting  him  as  one.  The  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  Powell,  then  begged  of  the  High  Priest  “ to 
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give  him  the  Pansil,”  which  the  latter  did,  the  candidate 
repeating  it  after  him  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  brought 
together  uplifted.  Having  explained  to  the  convert  the 
responsible  duties  of  a Buddhist,  the  High  Priest  gave  him 
his  blessing.  A meeting  was  afterwards  held  at  which 
Mr.  Powell  explained  the  reasons  for  having  embraced 
Buddhism,  and  described  the  mental  process  whicli  he  had 
gone  through  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  Buddhism.  It  appears  that  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  a child,  he  came  across  a book  in  his 
father’s  library  in  which  was  a picture ; it  was  that  of  a 
figure  “seated  cross-legged  on  something  like  a flower.” 
Impressed  by  the  expression  of  peace  and  love  on  that  face, 
Mr.  Powell  got  into  the  habit  of  going  every  evening  to 
a room  to  sit  in  a position  as  nearly  like  it  as  he  possibly 
could.  “ On  asking  who  or  what  picture  it  was,”  Mr. 
Powell  says,  “ I was  told  that  it  was  the  picture  of  a heathen 
god,  but  its  memory  clung  to  me,  and  when  I heard  its 
name  I never  forgot  it,  but  learned  later  what  the  symbol 
was  and  its  meaning.”  Being,  as  he  says,  naturally  of  a 
religious  turn  of  mind,  and  being  intended  by  his  father 
to  be  a clergyman,  Mr.  Powell  was  well  educated  in  the 
Church  of  England  doctrines.  “ But,”  Mr.  Powell  con- 
tinues, “I  recognized  and  felt  that  there  must  be  some  law 
that  I could  work  out  myself,  and  that  if  I controlled  my 
thoughts,  my  life  manifested  an  obedience  to  that  power, 
but  it  was  long  before  I recognized  that  this  was  the  ‘ Law 
of  Right  Thought.’  ” After  some  time  spent  in  cogitating 
on  the  vanity  of  human  affairs,  and  the  inexplicability  of 
mundane  problems,  Mr.  Powell  ajjpears  to  have  sought 
a refuge  in  agnosticism,  as  many  men  have  before  him  ; 
but  the  comfortlessness,  and  the  apparent  cowardice  of  a 
doctrine  that  says,  “ I cannot  know,  so  I will  leave  the 
matter  alone,”  seemed  to  have  disgusted  him.  At  last  a 
deus  ex  machim  was  found  in  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  whose 
poem  “ The  Light  of  Asia  ” aroused  in  Mr.  Powell  the 
desire  to  take  refuge  in  the  Law  of  Lord  Buddha.  Karma, 
which,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  Buddhist  conception  of 
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the  way  in  which  the  quality  of  actions,  whether  of  merit 
or  demerit,  determines  the  future  condition  of  all  sentient 
beings,  cleared  away  his  doubts,  and  showed  him  what  he 
thought  was  the  true  light.  At  the  same  meeting  a Miss 
Flynn  and  a Rev.  Mr.  Leadbetter  (a  gentleman  well  known 
to  Theosophists  in  Madras),  were  also  alluded  to  as  recent 
converts. — Ceylon  Times. 

Frof.  Minoyeff,  who  has  finished  his  edition,  for  the  Pali 
Text  Society,  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Katthu-vatthu, 
has  an  edition  of  the  Sasana-vafisa  ready  for  the  press. 
This  Pali  work,  composed  in  Ceylon,  gives  many  new 
details  of  the  mediaeval  history  of  Buddhism  in  India. 
When  it  is  completed.  Prof.  Minayeff  intends  to  edit  the 
Ganda-vyuha. 

Oriental  School  of  the  Imperial  Institute. — Professor  Max 
Muller  will  deliver  the  inaugural  lecture  of  this  school,  of 
which  an  account  was  given  in  our  last  volume,  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  11,  1890. 

il/r.  Justice  Telany. — Mr.  K.  T.  Telaug,  C.I.E.,  a member 
of  this  Society,  and  well  known  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  bench  of  tlie  high  court  in  Bombay, 

Kashmir  MSS. — The  State  Council  of  Kashmir  has,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  British  Resident,  Col.  P.  Nisbet,  sanctioned 
the  publication  of  a systematic  catalogue  of  the  Maharaja’s 
Collection  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  at  Jammu,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Aurel  Stein,  Principal  of  the  Oriental  College,  Lahore. 
This  collection,  although  of  recent  date,  having  been  mainly 
formed  by  the  late  Maharaja  Ranbir  Singh,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Northern  India.  It  contains  over  4000  works, 
and  among  them  a very  considerable  number  of  ancient 
Sanskrit  MSS.,  purchased  for  the  late  Maharaja  at  Benares 
and  elsew’here  in  India.  The  Library  is  preserved  in  the 
Raghunath  Temple  at  Jammu,  and  has  not  been  previously 
explored  by  a European  scholar.  It  is  mainly  due  to  the 
interest  shown  in  the  matter  by  Riija  Aman  Singh,  the 
president  of  the  Kashmir  Council  of  Regency,  and  by 
the  Resident,  that  the  preparation  of  a scientific  catalogue 
has  now  become  practicable. 
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The  Raja-tarahgial  — Dr.  Stein  has  been  engaged,  since  a 
visit  to  Kashmir  in  1888,  in  researches  relating  to  the  Ilaja- 
tarahginl  of  Kalhana,  the  Royal  Chronicle  of  Kashmir,  with 
a view  to  a new  edition  of  this  work.  During  a more  recent 
sojourn  in  the  “ Happy  Valley,”  Dr.  Stein  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  Codex  Archetypus  of  all  extant  Kash- 
mir MSS.  of  the  Riija-taranginl,  written  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  for  the  purpose  of  his  edition,  and  to  devote  some 
time  to  the  identification  of  ancient  localities  mentioned  in 
the  work.  A visit  to  the  shrine  of  Vijayesvara,  the  modern 
Dijabror,  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  two  Sanskrit 
inscriptions  in  Siirada  characters.  One,  dated  in  the  reign 
of  King  Riijadeva,  goes  back  to  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century. — Academg. 

VII.  Rkviews. 

Wasimef’s  Notes  on  Buddhism. 

Professor  Wasilief  read,  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburg,  in  February,  1887,  May  and  October,  1888,  some 
notes  on  Buddhism,  which  by  his  kindness  the  present  writer 
received  a short  time  ago,  and  an  abstract  of  which  will 
probably  be  found  interesting. 

1.  0)1  the  ‘p)’oper  name  of  King  Ajdtagat)-u.  Tliis  name 
is  translated  in  Tibetan  and  Chinese  alike  {Mn-sJajes- 
^ ^ ^)>  ‘ ^ foe  not  yet  born,’  with  reference 
to  his  malice  against  his  father.  But  in  Tilranatha  he  is 
called,  besides,  Mfhong-ldan-dge-va,  i.e.  ‘Seeing^  happiness,’ 
which  Schiefner  (Tilranatha,  p.  2)  tentatively  retranslates 
KsheniadcD'^i))  (assuming  that  the  parts  of  the  name  had 
been  transposed  in  translation,  as  in  that  of  Bindusiira),  and 
thought  it  might  be  the  same  as  P)dgada)'gin  (Pigadasi). 
This  name  of  Ajatacatru  I had  hitherto  only  found  in  Tiir- 
aniitha,  but  now,  occupied  with  the  publication  of  part  ii.  of 
my  ‘ Buddhism,’  I find  in  the  Chinese  commentary  on  the 
Vinaya  of  the  Mahiisahgliikas,  called  Sai-fuin-liu-ming-i-pao-i 

' ‘ Gifted  with  sight.’ 

VOL.  XXII. — [new  seiues  ] 
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(W  ^ ^ ^ M -1^)|  20  sq.,  the  following:  “In 

the  Nirvana-sutra  is  said  : Ajata^atru  (fj^  ^ is  thus 
called  because  he  has  not  in  him  a germ  (of  Buddha’s  nature), 
whence  appeared  vanities  and  enmity,  and  from  these  he  did 
not  see  the  nature  (properties  ?)  of  Buddha.  But  when  he 
saw  the  nature  of  Buddha  they  began  to  call  him  Po-Io-lii-ci 
(|^  — Vararuci  ?),  which  was  formerl}’’  translated 

(in  Chinese)  Fingerless  (®^  ),  because,  when  he  was  born, 

the  fortune-tellers  said  : ‘ "VYoe  ! ’ And  the  king  had  him 
thrown  from  a tower,  but  he  did  not  die,  and  only  lost  one 
finger,  whence  the  name  arose.  But  the  domestics  preserv- 
ing him  called  (him)  Shan-tsan  (^  ^)  ‘ well  looking,’  ‘the 
fair.’  ” 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  book  Devadatta  says  to 
the  crown-prince  Shan-tsan  : “ The  people  revile  you.”  The 
prince  asks,  “ Why  ? ” “ Because  the  fortune-tellers  fore- 

told that  you  would  kill  your  father,  the  strangers  called 
you  Ajata9atru,  but  the  domestics,  in  the  intention  to  save 
you,  called  you  Shan-tsan,  but  (the  mother-queen)  Vei-ti, 
hearing  the  prophecy,  when  she  bore  j'ou,  threw  you  from 
a tower,  wherefrom  a finger  was  broken,  and  people  therefore 
called  you  also  Po-lo-lu-ci.” 

What  word  in  Sanskrit,  meaning  ‘ fingerless,’  corresponds 
to  Po-Io-lii-ci,  we  cannot  decide  ; but  on  first  view  we  must,  it 
seems,  take  it  for  Vararuci,  ‘ shining  with  love  ’ [?or  ‘shin- 
ing sw’eetly,’  lyuho-hlestijashci],  and  see  a translation  of  this 
in  the  Tibetan  Mthong-ldan-dge-va,  and  the  Chinese  Shan-tsan’, 
and  not  restitute  the  Tibetan  into  Priyadarcin  (as  Schiefner 
does)  ; only  in  the  first  of  the  above  passages  Shan-tsan  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Po-lo-lii-ci.  The  name  Yararuci  is  often 
mentioned  in  Taranatha  (p.  4,  f.  55,  etc.,  in  Schiefn.  transh), 
but  it  is  rendered  there  by  Mchog-sred.  The  epithet  Shan- 
tsan  is  applied,  not  only  to  Ajatacatru,  but  also  to  Acoka. 
There  is  in  Chinese  a vinaya  called  Shan-tsan-bi-no-sha-liii, 
(#  £ m m = vinaya  veipashia?’) ; there  Mon galiani- 

putra  Di-siil  addresses  Asoka:  “Oh  Shan-tsan,  great  king!” 

' Prof.  Wasilief  probably  means  vibhasha. 
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Therefore  it  seems  more  probable  to  see  a title  in  Shan-tsan 
(Piyadasi).  If  this  be  so,  we  could  not  be  sure  that  all  the 
monuments  with  the  name  Piyadasi  belong  to  Agoka  only. 
At  least  the  question  as  to  Piyadasi  remains  open.  Shan-tsan 
is  more  a translation  of  Piyadasi  than  Vararuci. 

[I  would  remark  that  the  Tibetan  Mchog  srod,  i e.  ‘ Best 
desire,’  is  apparently  a better  translation  of  Yararuci  than 
Prof.  Wasilief  gives?  Mthong-ldan-dge-va  could  scarcely 
be  a rendering  of  Yararuci,  since  ruci  is  an  abstract;  the 
proper  meaning  of  vara  is  ‘ best,  excellent,’  just  like  mchog. 
To  Schiefner’s  restitution  could  only  be  objected  that  dge-va 
oftener  means  ‘virtue’  (ku^ala,  etc.)  than  ‘fortune.’ — H.W.] 

2)  A Neio  Era  of  Buddha’s  Death. — In  regard  to  the 
common  Chinese  era  of  Buddha’s  death,  1027  b.c.,  I have 
already  shown  in  the  “ Religions  of  the  East,”  p.  84,  that 
the  Chinese  added  500  years,  when  the  Taoists,  making  use 
of  the  tale  that  Lao-tsi,  living  before  Buddha,  went  to  the 
West,  had  started  the  tale  that  he  was  the  father  of  Buddha. 
First,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  by  Pushya- 
mitra  or  Pushpamitra  (see  Schiefner,  Taran.  p.  81 ; 305  sq  ), 
in  Tibetan  also  called  Btsiin-pa,  the  duration  of  the  Law  was, 
in  Buddhist  theorj',  on  account  of  the  admission  of  w'omen, 
reduced  from  1000  to  500  years.  But  when  they  saw  that 
the  Law  continued  after  that  period,  they  established  ten 
periods  of  500  years  each,  every  one  (period)  with  its  own 
characteristic  ; in  one  asceticism  will  flourish,  in  another 
philosophy,  in  another  meditation,  etc.  There  is  another 
means  which  the  Tibetans  use  to  determine  the  chronology, 
viz.  they  give  for  the  most  important  events  in  Buddha’s  life 
mouth  and  day.  But  they  do  this  diflferentl}'  in  difierent  books, 
e g.  his  birth  falls,  in  the  Kiilacakra,  within  the  last  winter 
month,  but  in  the  Lalitavist.  at  the  end  of  spring;  according 
to  the  one  he  died  on  the  8th  of  the  last  winter  month, 
according  to  the  other  on  the  8th  of  the  last  spring  month. 
From  this  dissonance  about  such  important  dates  on  one  side, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  general  agreement,  e.g.  as  to  the  place 
of  the  first  sermon  and  several  unimportant  institutions,  we 
must  apparently  conclude  that  these  dates  had  not  received 
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any  attention  before  Buddhism  had  attained  a certain  degree  of 
development.  As  also  the  passage  of  the  stars  is  indicated  in 
connection  with  the  above  notices,  the  Tibetan  astronomers 
determine  the  time  of  Buddha’s  death  differently,  varying 
from  more  than  2000  unto  876  b.c.,  and  alone  the  Kashmirian 
Qak3’acrT  comes  down  as  low  as  543,  that  is,  the  Singhalese 
era.  \_Note. — This  is  another  sign  of  the  connection  of 

Kashmir  with  Cejdon,  of  which  Pi’of.  Minayef,  in  his  Bud- 
dhism, p.  64  mentions  one  from  the  Abhidharmakocavy. 
which  says  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Sixteen  Worlds  of  Form 
is  Kashmirian,  but  it  is  known  also  to  Pali  sources.] 

In  discussing  (i.  118)  the  different  dates  for  the  death  of 
Buddha  given  by  Hiouenthsang,  viz.  (until  his  time  630  b.c  ) 
1200  = 570  B.c.  ; 1500  — 870  b.c.,  or  finally  more  than  900, 
hut  less  than  1000  years  (i.e.  370-270  b.c.),  Koeppen  rejects 
them  all  and  declares  for  the  Simhalese  era.  But  I cannot 
agree  with  him  that  Buddhism  should  have  spread  earlier  in 
Cejdon  than  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  India  itself  and 
beyond.  Each  country  naturally  boasts  of  an  early  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Law  ; the  Chinese  tradition  is  that  it  w’as 
brought  there  in  60  a.d.,  but  its  real  appearance  there 
scarcely  can  be  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.  Against 
the  last  date  of  Hiouenthsang  (900-1000)  its  very  indefinite- 
ness seems  to  speak,  hut  Buston,  who  wrote  his  history  of 
Buddhism  in  the  year  1322  a.d.,  after  mentioning  the  other 
eras,  saj's  that  some,  on  the  ground  of  the  Kalacakra,  count 
from  the  death  of  Buddha  to  his  time  1613  years,  i.e.  that 
Buddha  died  291  b.c.  This  near  agreement  between  the 
Chinese  date  and  Buston’s  shows  that  there  must  have  been 
some  foundation,  some,  though  erroneous,  arguments.  We 
do  not  demand  the  acceptance  of  this  date  as  doubtless,  but 
we  think  that  on  the  same  grounds  the  Simhalese  cannot 
be  so  accepted. 

It  seems  also  that  the  following  considerations  must  not  be 
disregarded.  When  was  it  seen  that  any  religion  reduced  its 
antiquity  ? Do  we  not  see  in  Buddhism  itself  the  endeavour 
to  ascribe  many  clearly  modern  institutions  and  doctrines 
to  Buddha  himself  ? The  Chinese  and  Tibetans  give  us  a 
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continuous  series  of  the  patriarchs.  Only  the  28  of  the 
Chinese  are  not  sufficient  for  the  time  uj)  to  495  a.d.,  nor  the 
54  of  the  Tibetans  for  the  time  up  to  Buddhahhadra  (413) 
as  given  in  the  Can-an,  i.e.  for  700  years,  placing  the  death 
of  Buddha  in  291  b.c. — much  less  for  the  more  than  1000 
years  from  the  Singhalese  era.  The  patriarchs,  or  perhaps 
only  famous  abbots,  could  not,  of  course,  succeed  to  the  jjatriar- 
chate  when  they  were  young.  The  order  and  account  of  these 
so-called  patriarchs  (see  Cu-san-tsang-tsi  Itj  H M IB  27 
sq.)  has  high  importance  in  Chinese  Buddhism.  According 
to  the  doctrine  accepted  in  it,  no  one  might  read  or  learn  any 
sacred  book  for  himself,  he  must  hear  it  from  some  master, 
from  whom  he  received,  so  to  say,  the  authorization  to  study 
it.  A short  account  of  this  transmission  is  constantly  given 
in  the  books,  and  is,  of  course,  the  best  means  to  determine 
their  composition.  We  have  here  an  approximate,  though 
indistinct  chronology.  If  there  are  omissions  in  these  lists, 
we  must  admit  their  incorrectness. 

In  the  Chinese  history  of  Buddhism,  Fo-tsu-tung-tsi,  all 
patriarchs  up  to  the  19th,  Ga\mta^  (?  Ce-e-do),  begin  to  reign 
from  the  accession  of  some  Chinese  Emperor,  consequently 
the  chronology  rnnst  be  regarded  as  fictitious.  Only  from 
Gayata  onwards  the  years  of  accession  of  the  patriarchs  no 
longer  coincide  with  those  of  the  emperors;  we  may  therefore 
rely  upon  them.  Gayata  succeeded  in  147  a.d.,  and  this 
date  is  near  enough  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  Chinese 
with  Buddhism  to  suppose  that  they  should  have  collected 
accounts  on  the  celebrities  nearest  their  time,  in  India.  In 
172  succeeds  the  20th,  Vasuhandhu  (in  the  Cu-san-tsang-tsi, 
mentioned  above,  Vasuhandhu  is  the  44th,  Nagarjuna  the 
34);  in  190  the  21st,  Manulo  (Manoratha  ?),  in  196  the  22nd, 
He-le-na  (Padmaratna  ?).  He  lived  under  the  king  ‘Fearless 
Sea’  {JJ-vei-hai,  Abhayasamudra  ?),  who  reigned  in  middle 
India,  and  it  was  the  disciples  of  He-lena  who  went  to 
India.  Finally,  in  209  succeeds  the  23rd  patriarch  Aryasihha 
{nvyd.=tmn-ce  =d^  — hUun-'pa,  elsewhere  corresponding  to 
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bliadanta).  Thus  for  the  rule  of  four  patriarchs  we  have  in 
all  62  years.  The  rule  of  Sihba  is  given  in  the  Fo-tsu-tung- 
tsi  as  60  years  (in  the  Fo-tsu-tung-tsai  only  50),  till  he  was 
beheaded  by  the  king  Mi-lo-ku  in  Kashmir  (see  Schiefner, 
Taran.  306  sq.)  ; but  this  is  probably  a wilful  prolongation. 
Nevertheless  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  from  291  B.c., 
the  year  given  by  Buston,  to  209  a.d.,  the  accession  of  Sihba, 
just  500  years  elapsed,  the  time  predicted  for  the  duration 
of  Buddhism;  and  the  violation  of  the  harem  by  the  tirthikas, 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  persecution,  reminds  us  that  it 
w'as  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  women  that  the 
promised  duration  of  the  Law  was  so  far  shortened.  In  the 
same  Fo-tsu-tung-tsi  we  find  it  recorded  that  under  Gayata’s 
predecessor,  the  18th  patriarch  Kumarafa,  1000  years  since 
Buddha’s  death  were  completed.  This  at  once  transfers  this 
era  500  years  back,  i.e.  to  the  ninth  century  u.c.  mentioned 
by  Iliouenthsang  and  Buston,  250  years  less  than  the  former 
Chinese  era  (1027),  which  itself  had  been  formed  by  the 
addition  of  500  years  to  the  Singhalese  date,  as  the  latter 
by  tbe  addition  of  250  to  that  of  Buston.  Even  if  we  admit 
that  this  Piyadasi,  who  calls  himself  contemporary  of  Ptolemy 
and  Antiochos,  is  indeed  Acoka,  we  cannot  push  the  death  of 
Buddha  higher  up  than  376  b.c. 

And  how  shall  we  put  implicit  faith  in  the  Simhalese  date 
for  the  accession  of  Acoka  (Dharmacoka,  if  we  admit  two 
Acokas,  with  the  Simhalese,  which  I am  not  prepared  to 
do),  viz.  218  after  Buddha’s  death,  while  all  his  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  biographies  (translated  from  Indian  ones)  give  us 
116  (others  100)  ? Whom  shall  we  believe  ? the  Simhalese, 
who  mainlaiii  that  they  owed  the  Law  to  the  brother  of 
Agoka,  under  whom  already  the  despatch  of  missionaries  had 
been  resolved  upon,  or  the  Tibetans,  who  drew  their  informa- 
tion from  the  part  of  India  nearest  to  them  ? Who  is  nearer 
the  truth — who  gives  more  years  or  who  less?  Ere  Buddh- 
ism came  to  Ceylon,  it  must  have  spread  in  Southern  India. 
Instead  of  doubling  the  number  of  years,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  halve  it?  Taraniitha  (see  Schiefner,  transl.  p.  73) 
tells  us  that  the  Indians  formerly  counted  a half-j’ear  as  a 
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year  (just  as  a month  was  divided  into  two  parts  ?).  In  the 
Chinese  biography  of  Acoka  he  appears  contemporary  of 
Yaga  and  Upagupfa.  Though  to  the  first  120  years  are 
given,  the  second  lived  100  (according  to  others  60)  after 
Buddha’s  death,  i.e.  just  as  much  (viz.  50)  as  passed  from  the 
date  of  Buston  to  240  b.c.,  the  date  of  Piyadasi’s  inscrij)- 
tioii  ! Finally,  we  must  not  forget  the  well-known  drama  of 
Kalidasa,  where  Viriidhaka,  friend  of  Candragupta,  is  men- 
tioned as  murderer  of  Artasiddha.  This  latter  was  the  own 
name  of  Qiikyamuni,  and  Viriidhaka  destroyed  Kapilavastu.* 
Some  of  the  Qiikyas  found  refuge  with  Qakyamuni  ; even  if 
he  did  not  lead  them  out  of  the  ruin,  then,  at  any  rate,  he 
instituted  for  them  that  beggar-order  out  of  which  Buddhism 
developed. 

3.  The  Bhikahus'  Enfertainment. — Extracts  from  a manual 
of  behaviour  for  a bhikshu  when  entertained  by  the  faithful 
from  the  Chinese  vinaya  of  the  Mahiisanghikas  (Mo-he-sen- 
ci-liii).  If  they  are  bidden  to  guest  on  any  special  occasion 
in  the  life  of  a layman,  as  death,  birth,  etc.,  they  must  not, 
on  receiving  their  food,  say  any  of  those  popular  and  super- 
stitious sayings,  etc.  (common  in  India),  but  a pious  sentence 
or  wish  (smon-lam  = fa-iuan  ^^S=pranidhi),  c.g.  at  the 

birth  of  a child  he  shall  not  say  : 

The  babe,  thrown  among  tombs. 

Can  live  seven  days,  sucking  (his)  finger. 

Not  subject  to  the  attack  of  flies  and  gnats ; 

That  is  the  power  of  the  babe’s  merits. 

But  : This  babe  vows  himself  unto  the  Buddhas,  Tathiigatas, 
Vipacyi,  etc.  They  will  take  care  of  him  like  parents,  etc. 

In  the  course  of  this  treatise  is  given,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  rules  to  be  observed  at  a feast  given  by  a merchant  when 
starting  on  a voyage,  an  enumeration  of  the  constellations 
[sin,  elsewhere  called  su  ^ i.e.  nakshatra),^  seven  in  each 
quarter,  as  also  eight  heavenly  women  ^ svargastri=: 

' See  Kern,  vol.  i.  p.  253  sq. 

^ The  names  of  these  are  in  Chinese  (often  very  corrupted)  transliteration,  but 
in  some  cases,  it  seems,  a translation  is  given  instead;  cp.  Kemusat,  Mel.  As. 
vol.  i.  p.  212  sq. 
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apsaras),  which  latter  it  wnll  be  perhaps  interesting  to  repro- 
duce here,  as  Prof.  Wasilief,  though  he  has,  w’ith  Prof. 
iMinayef’s  help,  reconstituted  the  Sanskrit  form  of  some,  j’et 
could  not  find  the  original  of  all  the  Chinese  hieroglyphs, 
and  others,  perhajss,  may  be  more  fortunate.  Tliey  are  : 

a)  In  the  East : 1.  (Lakshmimatl  ?).  2.  Shi- 

sha-ma-ti  (Qrlmatl,  i.e.  Siri°).  3.  Min-cen  the 

‘famous,  celebrated,’  YacaskirtI ?).  4.  Ye-sha-to-lo  (Yaco- 

dharii?).  5.  Hao  tse  (5J  ^ ‘ well  feeling,’ Suhuddhi  ?).  6. 

Poloshi  ma.  7.  Po-lo-fu-to.  8.  A-hi-ha-lo.  Further,  the 

heavenly  king,  Dhrtarashtra,  reigning  over  the  Gandharvas, 
and  the  monument  (caitjui)  called  Gun-chan  ‘bow- 

stick  ? ’,  by  Mina5’ef  restituted  to  Capalamba),  which  emits  a 
clear  light  and  is  revered  by  all  gods  (the  conclusion  alwa3’s 
being,  ‘ may  all  these  beings  preserve  thee  ! ’). 

b)  In  the  South  there  are  the  following  eight  apsarasas : 

1.  Lai-ce-mo-di.  2.  She-mi-tu-di.  3.  Ming-ceng  ( = a,  3). 

4.  Ming-ceng-ci  (‘  possessed  of  glory  ’ = Yacodhara  ?).  5. 

Ilao-tse  ( = a).  6.  Hao-tsi  ^ ‘loving  quietude’  or  ‘good 

quietude  ’).  7.  Ilao-li  (5^  ‘ good  force,’  Suhala  ?). 

8.  Fei-Iuan  ^ ‘ not  cutting  through  ’ ).  Further,  king 
Viriidhaka  ruling  over  the  spirits  (gui-shen)  Kumbhanda  and 
the  caiG'a,  A-bi-po-shi  (abhipacya  ? Wass.  wmites  abipashiga), 
etc.,  as  above. 

c)  In  the  Y’’est : 1.  (Alamvarshii  ?).  2.  Tsa- 

(^H  ^ ‘Entangled  hairs’  Micrakeca  ?).  3.  A-li-ta 

(Arishta).  4.  Hao-guan  (0  ^ ‘Good  light,’  Suprabhii  ?). 

5.  I-ka-ti-she  (Ekadeca  ?).  6.  Ka-po-sui-kga.  7.  Tsi-se-ni 

(Krshna  ?).  8.  Sha-to-lo.  Further  the  Nagaraja  Po-Iii-ni 

(Yaruna)  and  the  mountain  Tao-i  ^ ‘ Pich  gain,’ 

Ash^  ?)  within  which  sun  and  moon  dwell. 

d)  In  the  North  : 1.  Ni-lo-ti-bi  (-devi  ?).  2.  Su-lo-ki-bi 

(Siiradevl?).  3.  Gui-ca{ksha  ?)-bi.  4.  (Padma  ?). 

5.  A-ni.  6.  Pi-U.  7.  Ci-lo-ni.  8.  Ka-mo.  These  eight 
maidens  have  [?]  the  heavenly  king  Po-Jii-na  (Yaruna,  see  c) 
wEo  rules  the  world.  Further,  there  is  the  mountain  Ci-lo-su 
Kailasa  ?)  inhabited  bj"  spirits  (gui-shen),  who  all  shall  shield 
thee,  procure  thee  gain  and  quick  return. 
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4.  Entertainment  of  the  bhilishu  it.  I-tsing's  description  of  the 
ceremonial  at  such  in  India  {Nan-hai-gui-neifa-cuan  [Nanjio 
Cat.  1492;  Beal,  Life  of  Iliuen-tsiang,  Introd.  j).  xx.xii  sq.], 
ch.  ix.).^  Having  invited  the  clergy  for  a fast-day  Q)  the 
giver  of  alms  provides  all  utensils  and  couches ; the  vessels 
must  be  of  copper  cleaned  with  salt ; for  each  guest  is  pro- 
vided his  own  small  divan.  If  the  vessels  are  earthenware, 
they  may  only  be  used  once  and  then  must  be  thrown  away  ; 
the  same  with  wooden  ones.  Lacquered  vessels  (imported 
from  China)  are  not  used  generally  as  they  admit  fat ; but 
may  be  used  if  the  fat  odour  has  been  washed  off  with  pure 
salt.  The  floor  of  the  house  must  be  smeared  with  cowdung, 
the  small  couches  placed,  and  clean  vats  filled  with  much 
water,  wherewith  the  bhikshus  on  their  arrival  wash  their 
feet,  after  having  looked  whether  there  are  no  worms 
(panake)  in  it.  Shortly  before  midday  the  host  announces 
it  is  time.  Then  the  bhikshus  wash  their  hands  with  powder 
or  mould,  take  the  vessels  and  leaves  (J.e.  plates)  and  wash 
them  with  a little  water.  Before  dinner  no  prayers  are  said. 
The  host,  having  washed  hands  and  feet,  first  sacrifices  to 
the  hi.  saiigha  in  the  first  row,  and  then  deals  the  food  to  all 
monks.  At  the  end  of  the  rows  is  a dish  with  food  as 
offering  to  the  mother  lle-li-li  (PjiJ  ^Ij  fg),  who  once,  accord- 
ing to  a previous  prayer,  devoured,  as  a yaksha,  the  children 
of  Riijagrha,  but  was  finally  converted  by  the  Buddha ; she 
is  powerful  against  illness  and  sterility.  In  great  temples 
they  place  in  the  refectory  a wooden  statue  of  Mahakiila, 
king  of  the  spirits,  of  2-3  feet.  As  to  the  food  itself,  they 
first  mix  ginger  and  salt,^  and,  carrying  it  about,  with  a 
deep  reverence  before  the  highest  seat  (the  highest  dignitary 
present)  saj  “ san-bo-to-he-do,”  i.e.  welcome  (-agata?).  The 
answer  is  ‘ likewise.’  He  who  waits  on  the  guests  must 
hold  the  dish  with  both  hands,  closing  together  his  legs 
and  bowing  reverently;  bread  or  fruit  he  puts  down  at  the 

' Only  a general  view  of  this  last  article  is  given,  as  Itsing  goes  into  all  details, 
and  I’rof.  Wasilief  promises  a translation  of  the  whole  of  Itsing. 

^ This  was  the  first  of  the  Vaicjalian  heresies  according  to  the  Mahi9asakas 
(Schiefner,  Taran.  288). 
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distance  from  the  hand  of  one  hand  breadth,  dishes  with  other 
food  one  or  two  inches,  otherwise  it  may  not  be  accepted. 
Then  they  give  gruel,  a drink  from  dry  rice,  and  a thick 
gruel  of  beans ; pouring  over  it  hot  sour  milk,  and,  mixing 
w'ith  the  hand,  adding  condiments,  you  eat  with  the  right 
hand  to  half-satiety.  Then  they  give  ‘ rolls  ’ and  fruit, 
afterwards  milk  or  cream  with  sugar ; they  drink  cold  water 
summer  and  winter.  All  is  done  in  superfluity,  so  that  when 
I (I-tsing)  intended  to  entertain  the  clergy  in  the  kingdom 
Tamralipta  economically,  I was  warned  it  was  no  use,  as  they 
were  used  to  superabundance.  After  the  dinner  the  poorest 
even  give  presents  as  they  can.  Then  they  rinse  their  mouth 
and  gulp  down  the  water ; out  of  a small  vessel  they  wash 
the  right  hand  and  rise.  Before  rising  they  take  with  the 
right  a full  hand  of  food,  that,  on  their  exit  from  the  house, 
they  may  not  omit  the  act  of  Buddha  and  the  Sahgha. 

One  dish  of  food  is  dedicated  to  the  dead  (^=:preta), 
and  other  spirits,  of  whom  is  spoken  in  the  siitra  on  the 
Grdhrakuta  mountain  ; this  dish  is,  with  a genuflection, 
handed  to  the  president,  who,  after  a short  prayer,  takes  it, 
goes  out  to  a solitary  place  or  the  dense  foiest,  and  there 
ofiers  it.  It  is  the  same  custom,  when,  between  the  rivers 
2'sdn  and  Huai  (in  China)  they  place,  after  the  entertain- 
ment, a dish  outside  the  temple.  When  parting,  the  monks 
say:  “All  blessed  works  may  be  fulfilled  (to  thee)  in  joy.” 
Then  the}^  depart ; that  each  of  the  monks  should  say  a gatha 
is  not  law.  The  leavings  are  distributed  to  the  poor,  w’ho 
wait ; or,  in  a year  of  scarcity,  and  when  the  host  is  known 
as  niggardly,  the  monks  carry  them  off ; it  is  not  the  custom 
for  the  host  to  keep  them  (as  in  China).  Sometimes  images 
and  pictures  are  put  up  by  the  host,  when,  before  dinner, 
prayers  are  said  before  these.  The  host  lights  lamps  and 
strews  flowers.  At  the  end  of  the  dinner  he  sprinkles  all 
with  water,  and  the  president  pronounces  a short  DdnagdtJid. 
In  this  manner  there  is  a double  kind  of  food  (he.  entertain- 
ment ?)  in  the  W^est,  quite  otherwise  than  in  China.  In  the 
vinaya  it  is  said,  “ half  of  a pus/iani  (bhojana),  half  a kedani 
(khadana)  ; ” piuihani  means  gulping  down  (food),  kedani 
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chewing;  half  mems  five  (foods),  what  the  ancients  called 
“ the  five  right  ones,”  viz.  1)  gruel  (|]^,  bread)  ; 2)  gruel  of 
wheat  or  beans;  3)  butter-cake  (^)  ; 4)  meat;  5)  cakes 
(^  “ rolls  ”) ; the  five  chewed  foods  are  : 1)  roots,  2)  stalks, 
3)  leaves,  4)  flowers,  5)  fruit.  If  you  eat  the  first  five  you 
may  not  eat  the  other  five ; hut  if  you  have  eaten  the  second 
five,  you  may  eat  the  first  five.  Milk  and  cream  are  not 
mentioned  in  both  series;  in  the  Vinaya  there  is  even  no 
special  term  for  them ; it  is  clear  that  they  are  not  included 
in  the  number  of  proper  foods.*  If  in  some  food,  made  of 
meal,  the  spoon  will  not  enter,  it  is  reckoned  as  cake  ; if  in 
some  dry  meal  food,  mixed  with  water,  traces  of  the  fingers 
are  seen,  then  it  is  reckoned  among  the  five  gulpings. 
Though  I could  not  visit  all  the  frontiers  of  the  five  Indias, 
that  extend  in  each  of  the  four  quai  ters  four  hundred  stations 
(}'ojana?),  yet  by  questions  I know  of  the  peculiarities  of 
their  gulping  and  chewing.  In  the  northern  country  is 
suflBcient  flour,  the  western  is  rich  in  pancakes  {cao),  in 
Magadha  is  little  flour  but  much  rice,  etc.  They  eat  no 
garlic  or  salat  in  the  five  Indias,  therefore  they  have  no  pain 
in  the  stomach  nor  obstructions.  In  the  ten  islands  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  the  entertainments  are  more  liberal  still, 
often  enduring  for  three  days,  chiefly  if  the  king  himself  is 
host.^  But  in  China  an  entertainment  {cai-fa)  is  held  other- 
wise ; there  the  host  takes  away  the  remnants,  the  clerics  may 
not.  Only  when  the  host  expressly  bids  them,  they  may  do 
so  with  measure.  After  mid-day  they  read  a short  siilra, 
and  sometimes  depart  only  before  night.  At  parting  they 
say  “ sadhu,”  and  add  (?  they  answer)  to  this,  “ a-nn-mo-to 
(anumoda). 

In  the  northern  countries  with  all  the  llu,  in  Dukolo 
(Tokhara)  and  in  the  kingdom  Suli,  is  yet  this  special  custom, 
that  the  host  first,  with  baldachins  of  different  colours,  makes 
ofierings  to  the  cailyas,  when  all  the  troop  go  round  (pra- 
dakshina),  and  one  chosen  from  them  says  jjrayers.  The 
form  of  the  baldachins  is  described  in  the  book  “ Description 

' The  words  are,  of  course,  all  I-tsing’s  own. 

“ There  is  again  a detailed  description. 
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of  the  Western  Countries  ” {Si-fan-tsi'^) . But  among  the 
clergy  are  some  that  fulfil  the  (Undns,  beg  alms,  wear  only 
three  robes  ; if  one  should  give  them  gold  and  silver,  tbey 
throw  it  away  like  spittle  ; they  hide  their  traces  in  in- 
accessible forests. 

Note. — This  means  that  even  as  late  as  the  seventh  century 
there  were  followers  of  those  ancient  Buddhists  who  had  not 
adopted  life  in  a monastery. 

H.  Wenzel. 

YeRSUCH  EINES  WoRTERBtrCIIES  DES  TuRK-Dl ALECT,  VON 

Dr.  W.  Badloff,  of  the  Russian  Academy.  1st  and 
2nd  Parts.  St.  Petersburg,  1889. 

In  the  preface,  in  parallel  Russian  and  German  columns, 
the  author  tells  us  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to,  the 
object  of,  and  his  particular  qualifications  for,  the  compiling 
of  this  important  and  unique  work.  He  resided  many  years 
at  Vernoe  in  the  emjDloy  of  the  State,  and  then  moved  to 
Kasan  on  the  Volga,  where  he  resided  many  years  : he 

resides  at  present  at  St.  Petersburg,  within  the  w'alls  of  the 
Academy : he  had  thus  ample  opportunities  of  informing 
himself  of  the  different  forms  of  language  of  the  Turki 
Branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  Family,  and  he  has  been  labouring 
at  the  work  since  1859,  or  thirty  years,  and,  as  the  materials 
grew,  he  has  made  three  distinct  compilations  : he  has 
incorporated  all  the  words  contained  in  any  of  the  works 
of  previous  authors.  Even  now  he  modestly  describes  his 
work,  not  as  having  any  pretence  to  completeness,  but  as  a 
“ Versuch  ” or  attempt,  and  yet  it  will  consist  of  twenty  to 
twenty  five  Parts,  each  containing  twenty  sheets,  or  a total 
of  many  thousand  quarto  pages.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  a Comparative  Dictionary,  giving  under  each  word 
the  A’arious  forms,  which  are'  presented  in  each  language, 
and  every  word  has  a distinct  and  independent  entry.  Each 
part  costs  one  Rouble  and  twenty  Kopeks. 

The  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and 

a book  unknown  to  us  if  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  ^ . 
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its  appearance  is  most  timely.  Each  sheet,  as  it  passes 
through  the  Press,  is  submitted  for  the  observations  of 
Professor  Ilrainsky  of  Kasaii,  Kasas  in  Sympheropol,  Amii- 
chanians,  the  well-known  Bible-translator  in  Orenburg, 
Professor  Budenz,  in  Buda-Pest,  Kunes  in  Constantinople, 
Professor  Baron  von  Rosen  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  Pio- 
fessor  Salemann,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Professor  Vamhery  of  Buda-Pest,  and  Professor 
Pavet  de  Courteille  of  Paris,  have  also  lent  a helping  hand. 

Professor  Radloff  was  good  enough  to  present  me  with 
a copy  of  the  two  first  fascicules  at  St.  Petersburg,  when 
I visited  the  Academy  last  September : it  was  peculiarly 
acceptable,  as  I had  read  a paper  the  previous  week  at  the 
International  Oriental  Congress  at  Stockholm  on  the  “Dis- 
tribution of  the  Turki  Branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  Family  of 
Languages,”  an  effort  to  define  accurately  the  Language- 
Fields  of  Central  Asia,  and  this  Comparative  Dictionary 
with  its  accurate  and  carefully  arranged  word-store  will 
greatly  assist  the  inquiry. 

The  Osmanli-Turki,  generally  called  Turkish,  is  hut  one, 
and  the  least  interesting  from  a linguistic  point  of  view,  of  a 
Branch,  consisting  of  eight  or  nine  languages,  the  features 
of  which  by  the  compilation  of  linguistic  books,  and  of 
translations  of  the  Bible,  are  becoming  gradually  known  to 
us.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done,  both  as  regards  Diction- 
aries and  Grammars,  and  Texts,  and,  as  the  whole  of  the 
Turki-speaking  populations  are  slowly  but  certainly  gravita- 
ting towards  the  Russian  Empire,  it  is  to  Russian  Scholai  s 
that  we  must  look  for  the  illustration  of  the  phenomena  of 
each  language. 


R.  X.  C. 
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Art.  V. — Earhj  History  of  Kannada  Literature.  By  B. 

Lewis  Rice,  C.I.E.,  Bangalore. 

Among  the  so-called  Dravidian  languages  of  Southern  India 
none  can  boast  of  a higher  antiquity  in  the  cultivation  of  its 
literature  than  the  Kannada  or  Karnataka,  commonly  called 
Canarese  by  Europeans.  And  yet,  while  the  sister  languages 
Tamil  and  Telugu  have  their  votaries,  Kannada  has  received 
attention  from  but  few,  if  any,  among  Oriental  scholars.  This 
neglect  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  its  being  principally  spoken 
in  Native  States,  whence  it  has  come  less  into  contact  with 
Europeans,  while  the  other  languages  form  the  media  of 
official  business  through  a large  extent  of  British  territory. 
An  erroneous  impression  has,  besides,  been  fostered  by  some 
writers,  whose  acquaintance  with  South  Indian  languages 
was  probably  chiefly  confined  to  Tamil  or  Telugu,  that 
these  were  in  some  way  superior  either  in  structure  or  in 
the  contents  of  their  literature  to  Kannada,  a statement  for 
which  there  is  not  the  least  foundation,  and  originating  in 
the  want  of  accurate  information  regarding  the  latter. 

A few  years  ago  some  details  regarding  the  earlier  litera- 
ture of  the  Kannada  language,  the  result  of  researches  for 
which  opportunity  arose  in  the  course  of  work  I had  in  hand, 
were  published  by  me  in  the  Society’s  Journal,^  but  the 
fuller  and  more  certain  information  I am  now  able  to  give, 

' See  articles  on  The  Poet  Tampa,  in  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal  for 
January,  1882,  and  Parly  Kannada  Authors  in  tlie  same  Journal  for  July,  1883. 

VOL.  XXII. — [new  series.]  17 
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especially  with  relation  to  the  earliest  and  therefore  most 
interesting  period,  induces  me  to  return  to  the  subject  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  not  only  prove  of  interest  but  attract 
more  attention  to  the  language. 

By  quotations  from  several  of  the  standard  poets  it  was 
shown  in  my  former  article  that  Kannada  was  not  dependent 
for  purposes  of  composition  on  Sanskrit,  or  Sakkada  as  it  was 
called  in  that  language ; for  the  authors  in  question  ridiculed 
the  mongrel  productions  of  those  who  could  not  write  in 
Kannada  without  a resort  to  Sanskrit,  condemning  the 
practice  as  the  mark  of  an  imperfect  education,  and  advo- 
cating purism  in  the  separate  use  of  the  two  languages. 
This  is,  in  fact,  what  we  find  in  the  best  works  and  in- 
scriptions, verses  in  one  or  the  other,  interspersed  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  theme,  thus  greatly  heightening  the 
general  effect  while  imparting  to  the  whole  the  charm  of 
variety. 

The  constituents  of  Kannada,  however,  are  not  regarded 
as  altogether  homogeneous,  for  they  are  thus  described  in 
works  that  have  recently  come  to  hand. 

The  unknown  author  of  Suhdshita,  or  NUi-kanda,  an  old 
Jaina  work,  says  : 

olu-Gannada  belu-Gannada  | 

telu-Gannadav  achcha-Gannadam  Sakkajamum  | 

ele-Gannada  hale-Gannada  | 

sale  desiyak  ene-y-ad  uute  Kannadak  ileyol  || 

‘ Local  (or  home)  Kannada,  white  Kannada,  clear  Kannada, 
pure  Kannada,  and  (?)  derivatives  from  Sanskrit ; young  (or 
new)  Kannada,  old  Kannada,  being  combined  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  is  there  any  equal  to  Kannada  in  the  world?’ 

Similarly  Devachandra,  the  author  of  the  Jaina  Rajavali- 
kathe,  written  early  in  this  century,  says  : 
hale-Gannada  belu-Gannada  | 
vala-Gannadav  achcha-Gannada  posat-embudu  | 
telu-Gannada  misradin  ida-  | 
n ileyolu  sat-purushar  odi  kelvudu  satatam  || 

‘ This,  in  which  old  Kannada,  white  Kannada,  local  Kannada, 
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pure  Kannada,  and  that  called  new,  are  mingled  into  clear 
Kannada — may  good  men  in  the  world  ever  read  and  listen 
to.’ 

Hale-Gannada,  or  Hale  Kannada,  is  the  ancient  and  early 
form  of  the  language.  Belu-Gannada,  or  white  Kannada, 
seems  to  refer  to  a belief  of  the  Jains  who  attribute  substance 
to  sound  and  say  that  it  is  white.  Thus  Kesiraja,  in  the 
old  grammar,  the  Sahckwianidarpann,  has  the  following  : 

(v.  9)  sabda-dravyam  janiyisugura  svetam. 

(v.  34)  sabdam  janiyisugura  dhavala-varnam  akshara- 
rupam. 

Vala-Gannada,  or  ola-desa  Kannada  refers  to  the  words 
called  desya,  or  local  peculiarities  and  dialects.  Achcha- 
Gannada  is  the  well-known  term  for  pure  Kannada:  the  well 
of  Kannada  undefiled.  Posa-Gannada,  or  Ilosa  Kannada, 
is  the  new  or  modern  Kannada.  Telu-Gannada  means  clear, 
transparent  Kannada,  and  from  the  same  root  is  derived 
the  name  Telugu,  the  other  language  which  has  so  close 
an  affinity'’  to  Kannada,  and  which  is  written  in  the  same 
characters. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  early  history  of  the  literature. 
In  my  former  article  I remarked  : ‘ It  would  appear  that  the 
chief  impulse  under  which  the  language  attracted  the  special 
attention  of  scholars  to  its  systematic  study  and  culture  was 
coincident  with  the  break  up  of  the  Ganga  power  that  re- 
sulted from  tbe  capture  of  Talakadu  by  the  Cholas,  who 
thence  extended  their  conquests  till  possessed  of  Vengi, 
whence  several  of  the  most  prominent  Kannada  authors 
derive  their  origin.’  The  first  part  of  this  statement  must 
now  be  so  far  modified  that  we  find  a high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion of  the  language  at  a much  earlier  period  and  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  Gangas. 

The  principal  old  poets,  as  I pointed  out  in  the  same 
paper,  uniformly  name  Samantabhadra,  Kaviparimeshti  and 
Pujyapada,  invariably  in  this  order,  as  forming  the  earliest 
and  most  distinguished  trio  among  the  authors  w’ho  preceded 
them.  Now,  according  to  Jaina  tradition,  it  appears  that 
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Samantabhadra  may  be  placed  in  the  second  century  a.d.' 
From  other  sources  we  learn  that  he  was  born  in  Utkalika- 
grama,  and  that  while  performing  penance  in  Manuvakahalli 
he  was  attacked  hy  a disease  called  bhasmaka,  characterized 
by  a morbid  voracious  longing  for  food  together  with  general 
decay.  Despairing  of  a cure,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
himself  by  the  vow  of  sallekhana,  or  starving  to  death.  But 
his  guru  dissuaded  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  foresaw 
Samantabhadra  would  become  a great  promoter  of  the  Jain 
faith.  He  therefore  advised  him  to  break  off  his  penance 
and  go  where  he  could  appease  his  appetite,  and  then  take 
(Jikshn  again.  The  sick  man  accordingly  made  his  way  to 
Kanchi,  where  a pious  king  named  Sivakoti  was  in  the  habit 
of  daily  distributing  twelve  khandugas  of  rice.  Having 
secured  this  for  himself,  he  ate  up  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  for  several  successive  daj^s,  and  thus  satiating  his 
appetite,  got  cured  of  his  disease,  and  converted  the  king  to 
Jainism. 

His  subsequent  career  was  one  of  great  interest,  as  he 
seems  to  have  made  peregrinations  over  the  whole  of  India 
in  search  of  disputants  who  would  meet  him  in  religious 
discussion,  an  exercise  in  which  he  attained  great  pre- 
eminence by  the  use  of  the  sydd-rdda.  The  following  is  the 
account  given  of  him  in  a valuable  inscription  at  Sravana 
Belgola,^  dated  in  1128  a.d.  : 

vandyo  bhasmaka-bhasma-satkriti-patuh  Padmavati- 
devata- 

dattoclatta-padas  sva-mantra-vachana-v3"ahuta-Chandra- 
prabhah  1 

acharyj'^as  sa  Samantabhadra-ganabhrid  yeneha  kale 
Kalau 

Jainam  vartma  samanta-bhadram  abhavad  bhadram 
samantan  muhuh  || 

churnni  ||  3'asyaivain  vidha  vadarambha-sararambha- 
vijrimbhitabhivyakta3’as  sukta3mh  || 

' See  Dr.  Bhandarkar’s  Report  on  Sanskrit  MSS.  for  1883-4,  p.  320. 

A volume  will  shortly  be  issued  contaiuing  all  the  Jaina  inscriptions  at  this 
place. 
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vritta  II  purvam  Pataliputra-madhya-nagare  bheri  maya 
tadita 

pasclian  Malava-Sindhu-Thakka-vishaye  Kanchipure 
vaidise  | 

prapto  ’ham  Karahatakara  bahu-bhatam  vidyotka^m 
sahkatam 

vadarttln  vicharamy  ahan  narapate  sarddula-vikriditam  II 

avatu-tatam  atati  jhatiti  sphuta-patu-vachata  Dliurjjater 
api  jihva  | 

vMini  Samantabliadre  sthitavati  tava  sadasi  bhupa  ka 
sthanaisham  || 

The  first  verse  refers  to  his  subduing  the  burning  of  the 
bhasniaka  disease  and  other  incidents.  But  the  interest  lies 
in  the  second  verse,  which  is  given  as  a quotation  from  him- 
self. It  runs  thus  : ‘At  first  in  the  town  of  Pataliputra'  was 
the  drum  beaten  by  me;  ^ afterwards  in  Malava,  Sindhu  and 
the  Tliakka®  country,  and  in  the  far-off  Kanchi  ; arrived  at 
Karahataka,'* — strong  in  warriors,  great  in  learning,  small  in 
extent,  — I roam  about,  0 King,  like  a tiger  in  sport  ’ 
(sdrddu/a-vikridita,  i.e.  unopposed).®  What  king  was  here 
addressed  is  unfortunately  not  stated.  But  in  quoting  this 
verse  a Jaina  chronicle  adds  two  others  as  follows  : 

Kanchy'an  nagnatoko  ’ham  mala-malina-tanur  Llambuse 
panclu-pindah  | 

pundrenduh  saka-bhikshu  Dasapura-nagare  mrishta- 
bhoji-parivrat  j] 

Yanarasyam  abhuvam  sasidhara-dhavalah  pandu-ragas- 
tapasvi | 

rajan  )"asyasti  saktih  pravadatu  purato  Jaina-nirg- 
grantha-vadi  || 

Of  these  places  Kanchi  is  well  known  ; Lambusa  I have 
not  been  able  to  identify  ; Dasapura  is  mentioned  in  the 

* Patna  on  the  Ganges  ; the  Palibothra  of  the  Greeks. 

* i.e.  inviting  any  one  to  discu.ssion.  A drum  was  fixed  in  a public  place  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  city,  and  any  learned  man  who  desired  to  enter  into  argument 
struck  it  as  a challenge  to  whoever  would  meet  him.  This  practice  is  referred  to 
in  the  travels  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  in  India. 

^ The  Panjab  (see  Cunningbara,  Jnc.  Gcog.,  148  ff.) 

* Kolhapur  in  the  South  Mabratta  country. 

® The  metre  of  this  verse  is  also  s'arddula-vikridita. 
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Jaina  E,amayana  as  near  TJjjayini ; Vanarasi  is  of  course 
i^enares.  According  to  another  account  Samantabhadra  also 
visited  Kausambi  (on  the  Jumna,  near  Allahabad),  where 
Cbandraprabha,  the  eighth  Tirthankara,  appeared  to  him, 
which  enabled  him  to  write  commentaries  in  easy  Sanskrit 
{mridii-Smnskrita),  and  also,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  under- 
stood, in  the  Bhasha  or  vernacular  (?  Kannada),  on  the  various 
siddhanta  and  the  six  branches  of  agama. 

Although  these  remarkably  extended  wanderings  carried 
him  over  every  part  of  India,  and  give  us  a valuable  glimpse 
of  what  at  that  period  were  considered  the  chief  centres  of 
learning,  the  point  from  which  he  started  was  evidently,  from 
the  name,  in  the  Karnataka  country,  and  he  probably  wrote 
some  works  in  its  language.  Thus  he  is  claimed  by  the  early 
Kannada  poets  as  a predecessor  of  their  own.  The  names  of 
works  attributed  to  him  have  already  been  given  by  me  in 
my  former  paper. 

As  regards  the  period  above  assigned  to  him,  it  receives 
support  fi’om  what  immediately  follows  in  the  inscription 
already  referred  to.  For,  succeeding  the  notice  of  Samanta- 
bhadra is  one  relating  to  Simhanandi,  who,  from  what  is 
here  said,  taken  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  him  in  an 
inscription  published  by  the  Rev.  T.  Foulkes^  (though  there 
rendered  unintelligible  from  his  being  called  mahipa  instead 
of  miniipa,  the  name  being  unquestionably  clerical  and  not 
regal),  it  appears  was  the  guru  of  the  first  king  of  the 
Ganga  dynasty,  Koiiguni-varmma,  and  aided  him  in  estab- 
lishing his  kingdom. 

The  following  are  the  lines : 

Y6  ’sail  ghati-mala-dvishad-bala-sila-stambhavali-khan- 
dana-dhyanasih  patur  Arhato  bhagavatas  so  ’sya 
prasadi-kritah  | 

chhatrasyapi  sa  Simhanandi-munina  no  diet  katham  va 
dla-stambho  rajya-Ramagamadhva-parighas  tenasi 
khando  ghanah  || 

‘ With  the  sword  the  praise  of  Bhagavad  Arhata,  vouchsafed 


1 Manual  of  the  Salem  District,  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 
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by  him,  did  he  cut  through  the  stone  pillar  the  hostile  army 
of  deadly  sin ; ^ and  had  not  his  disciple  obtained  it  from 
that  Simhanandi  muni,  how  by  him  was  the  stone  pillar, 
which  like  a bolt  prevented  the  entry  of  the  Lakshmi  of 
empire,  cut  through  ? ’ 

All  the  Ganga  inscriptions  attribute  to  Kohguni-varmma 
the  inexplicable  feat  of  having  cut  through  a stone  pillar 
with  a single  stroke  of  his  sword.  The  foregoing  passage 
shows  that  the  act  resulted  in  the  suppression  of  some  other 
faith  by  Jainism,  but  it  is  far  from  clear  what  the  stone 
pillar  was.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  this  transaction,  so  far  as  we  have  any  clue  to  its 
period,  is  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d.,  and 
therefore  naturally  follows  in  chronological  order  the  preced- 
ing account  of  Samantabhadra  belonging  to  the  first  half  of 
that  century. 

The  next  specific  notice  of  authorship  is  connected  with 
MMhava,  the  second  king  of  the  Ganga  dynasty,  who  is 
always  stated  in  the  inscriptions  to  have  written  a com- 
mentary on  the  law  of  adoption  {chdialxa-sutra-vritteh-jiranetd, 
dciUaka-mira-vydhhiid-pranetd).  His  period  is  about  240  a.u. 

Of  Kaviparimeshti  there  is  a statement  that  he  was  the 
joint  author  of  a work  called  P rathamanuyoga.  But  nothing 
very  satisfactory  has  been  discovered  regarding  him.  The 
designation  implies  a poet  whose  name  was  Brahma,  and 
Kesiraja  at  the  end  of  his  grammar  calls  himself  Abhinava 
Brahma,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  otherwise  understood. 

Pujyapada,  the  remaining  member  of  the  trio,  I can  now 
give  more  information  about,  obtained  from  inscriptions,  and 
show  that  he  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  He 
is  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  Jainendra  grammar,  and  of 
a nyasa  or  commentary  on  Panini  called  Pdnini-kihdavatdra, 
besides  other  works.  His  real  name  was  Devanandi.  Thus 
Bhattakalanka  in  his  Karnataka-Sabdanusasanam  says:  Jain- 
endre  'pi  tach-chhahdam  prdyuhta  Bhagavdn  Devanandi.  He 

1 Ghuti-mala.  The  Jains  recognize  two  classes  of  karma,  namely  ghati  and 
aghuti : the  suppression  of  the  first  confers  kaivalya,  while  by  the  suppression  of 
both  mukti  is  obtained. 
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was  called  Pujyapada  ‘ on  account  of  his  feet  being  wor- 
shipped by  the  forest  deities,’  and  Jinendra-buddhi  on  account 
of  his  great  learning.  He  was  unrivalled  as  a dispenser  of 
medicine  {apratimaushadharddhiJi).  He  was  also  able  to  fly 
through  the  air  {gagana-gamana-sdmartthar),  showing  his 
perfection  in  yoga.  The  water  in  which  his  feet  were  bathed 
had  further  the  property  of  converting  iron  into  gold. 
Having  some  doubts  as  to  the  Tattvartha,  he  with  great  diffi- 
culty made  his  way  to  Eastern  Videha  (Tirhut  in  Bihar), 
where  he  witnessed  a manifestation  of  the  Tirthankaras  that 
enabled  him  to  return  with  all  his  doubts  removed.  Owing 
to  the  incidental  occurrence  of  the  name  Pujyapada  in  a 
Chalukya  inscription  of  729,  it  had  been  proposed  to  place 
him  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  But  Dr.  Biihler 
pointed  out  ^ the  objections  to  identifying  this  PujyapMa 
with  the  great  grammarian,  who  more  probably  belonged  to 
the  fifth  century.  The  latter  statement  can  now  be  con- 
firmed from  the  discovery  that  Pujyapada  was  the  preceptor 
of  the  Ganga  king  Durvvinita,  whose  reign  began  in  478 
A.D.  For  among  the  praises  of  this  king  the  Hebbur  plates 
have  the  following  explicit  announcement:  Sabddvatdra-kdra- 
Deva-bhdrati-nivaddha-brihat-patliah — ‘ Restricting  himself  to 
the  path  of  greatness  through  the  instruction  of  the  divine 
who  was  the  author  of  the  Sabdavatara.’ 

The  next  distinct  mention  of  authorship  is  connected  with 
this  same  king  Durvvinita,^  who  is  said  in  all  the  inscrip- 
tions to  have  written  a commentary  on  fifteen  sargas  of  the 
Kifdtdrjimiga,  the  well-known  poem  by  Bharavi  {Kirdtdrjuni- 
ya-panchadasa-sargga-tikdkdrah).  His  reign  began  in  478  and 
continued  to  at  least  513  a.d. 

We  now  come  to  Srivarddha  Deva,  also  called  the  Tumhu- 
lur-acharya.  He  was  the  author  of  a work  called  Chuddmani, 
which  Bhattakalanka  in  his  Karnataka- Sabdanusasanam  ® 
praises  as  if  he  considered  it  the  greatest  work  in  the 
Kannada  language.  His  words  are  : 

' Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  xiv.  p.  355. 

^ "Wrongly  attributed  by  me  before  to  his  father  Avinita. 

^ This  work  with  its  commentaries  is  in  the  press. 
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Na  chaisha  (Karnateka)  Bhasha  sastranupayogini  | Tattva- 
rtha-mahasastra-vyakhyanasya  shan-navati-sahasra-praraita- 
grantha-sandarbha-rupas3'a  Chudamany-abhidhanasya  maba- 
sastrasyanyesbam  cba  sabdagama-yuktyagama-paramagama- 
visbayanam  tatba  kavya-natakalankara-kalasastra-visbayanam 
cba  babunam  grantbanam  api  Bbasba-kritanam  upalabhya- 
manatvat  | ata  eva  mabajana-parigrabj^a  | 

‘Nor  is  it  (Karnataka)  a language  that  can  boast  of  no 
literature.  For  in  it  was  written  the  great  work  called 
Chudamani,  containing  96,000  verses,  a commentary  on  the 
Tattvartba  mabasastra : also  works  on  sabdagama,  yuktya- 
gama  and  paramagama  ; as  well  as  numberless  books  of 
poetry,  the  drama,  rhetoric  and  the  fine  arts.  It  is  thus 
entitled  to  the  notice  of  the  greatest  scholars.’ 

This  was  the  first  notice  I bad  met  with  of  the  work  in 
question,  whose  very  name  is  unknown.  But  the  inscription 
which  has  already  helped  us  throws  a flood  of  light  upon  the 
matter  by  giving  us  the  name  of  the  author,  previously 
unknown,  and,  what  is  of  no  less  importance,  bis  period. 
The  passage  referred  to  runs  thus  ; 

cbudaraanih  kavinam  Cbudamani-nama-sevya-kavya- 
kavih  I 

A * 

Srivarddba-deva  eva  hi  krita-punyah  kirttim  abarttum  1| 

churnni  1|  ya  evam  upaslokito  Dandina  || 

Jahnoh  kanyarn  jatagrena  babbara  Paramesvarah  | 
Srivarddba-deva  sandhatse  jihvagrena  Sarasvatim  || 

‘ A bead-jewel  [chudamani)  of  poets,  poet  of  the  great  poem 
Chudamani,  even  such  was  Srivarddha  Deva,  possessed  of 
merit  to  acquire  fame.  Who  was  thus  praised  by  Dandin  : 
The  daughter  of  Jalinu  (the  Ganges)  on  the  top  of  bis  bead 
did  Paramesvara  bear : Srivarddha  Deva,  at  the  tip  of  your 
tongue  do  you  bear  Sarasvati  (otherwise,  the  Sarasvati).’ 

Now  Dandin  is  placed  by  the  best  authorities  in  the  sixth 
century  a.d.  It  follows  that  Srivarddha  Deva  lived  either  at 
or  before  that  period.  It  is  moreover  abundantly  evident 
that  a work  of  such  extent  as  his  could  neither  have  been 
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produced  nor  required  had  there  not  pre-existed  a consider- 
able literature  in  Kannada,  and  a widespread  cultivation  of 
the  language.  This  consideration  will  dispose  of  any  objec- 
tions that  might  be  raised  against  the  dates  previously  given 
in  this  paper  as  being  too  early. 

Our  next  notice  belongs  to  the  seventh  century,  when, 
under  the  date  634,  Kavikirtti  is  described  as  a poet  whose 
fame  equalled  that  of  Kalidasa  and  Bharavi  {kavitdsrita- 
Kdliddsa-Bharavi-kirttih).  Of  his  works  we  know  nothing. 

We  now  come  to  Kripatunga  or  Ainogha-varsha,  a king  of 
the  Rashtrakuta  line,  who,  as  we  know  from  inscriptions,^ 
ruled  from  814  to  at  least  867  a.u.,  and  then  voluntarily 
retired  from  the  throne  {vivekdt-tyakta-rdjijah).  He  wrote, 
among  others,  a work  in  Kannada,  called  Kavirdjamdrgd- 
Inhkdra,  wherein  he  gives  some  interesting  details  showing 
the  estimation  in  which  that  lan^uasre  was  held  in  his 
days.  Commencing  with  reverence  to  Atisnya-dhavala,  i.e. 
his  father,  Govinda  or  Prabhuta-varsha,  he  goes  on  to  men- 
tion among  works  published  before  his  time  the  Harsha- 
Charita  and  Kadambari  in  Sanskrit  (the  works  by  Bana,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  seventh  century). 

But  of  more  interest  to  us  here  are  the  verses  in  which  he 
continues  thus : 

mige  Kannada-gabbangalo-  | 

1 aganita-guna-gadya-padya-sammisritamara  | 

nigadisuvar  ggadya-katha-  | 

pragitiyim  tach-chirantan-acharyyarkkal  || 

Yimal-Odaya-Nagarjjuna-  | 
sameta  Jayabandhu-Durvvinitadigal  i | 
kramadol  negalte  gadya-  | 
srama-pada-guruta-pratitiyam  kaikondar  |1 

‘Moreover  in  Kannada  poems,  possessed  of  unnumbered 
beauties  in  mingled  prose  and  verse,  do  they  sing,  with  the 
musical  ring  of  narrative  stories,  those  ancient  acharyas. 

‘Vimala,  Udaya,  Nagarjuna,  together  with  Jayabandhu, 

* Published  by  Mr.  Fleet  in  Lid.  Ant.  vol.  xii.  p.  215  ff. 
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Durvinita  and  others,  having  so  done,  acquired  fame  as 
being  gurus  by  rank  in  the  hermitage  of  rhythmic  prose.’ 
Tt  is  a well-known  characteristic  of  the  early  Kannada 
poems  that  they  are  champu  works,  or  composed  of  poetry 
intermixed  with  passages  in  prose.  Of  the  authors  here 
mentioned  Vimala  may  be  the  Vimalachandra  I'egarding 
whom  there  is  the  following  information  in  the  inscription 
already  quoted.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 
Vimalachandra-munindra-guror  gguruh 
prasamitakhila-vadi-madam  padain  1 
yadi  yathavad  avaishyata  panditair 
nnanu  tadanv  avadishyata  vag  vibhoh  || 

churnni  ||  tatha  hi  | yasyayam  apadita-paravadi-hridaya- 
sokah  pati’alambana-slokah  j| 
patraiu  satru-bhayankaroru-bhavana-dvare  sada  sah- 
charan 

naiia-raja-karindra-brinda-turaga-vratakule  sthapitam  | 
Saivan  Pasupatams  Tathagata-sutan  Kapalikan  Kapilan 
uddisyoddhrita-chetasa  Virnalachandrasambarenadarat  || 

‘ Vimalachandra  munindra  guru,  reverencing  his  feet  as 
having  dispersed  the  pride  of  hostile  disputants,  should  not 
his  directions  he  followed  by  pandits?  That  is  to  say,  he 
whose  is  the  (following)  sloka  beginning  wdth  “ patra,” 
which  was  a grief  {soka)  to  the  mind  of  opponent  speakers. 
This  leaf  (or  writing)  did  he  fix  up  on  the  big  (or  street) 
door  of  liis  bouse  — terrible  to  enemies  — where  were  ever 
passing  by  many  different  kings,  groups  of  fine  elephants 
and  troops  of  horses — describing  the  Saivas,  Pasupatas,  the 
sons  of  Tathagata  (Bauddhas),  Kapalikas  and  Kajjilas  : thus 
with  eager  mind  did  the  Digambara  Vimalachandra  out  of 
respect.’ 

Udaya  would  seem  to  be  the  Udayaditya  who  is  mentioned 
in  other  poets,  but  that  the  latter  has  been  placed  by  me 
at  a later  period  than  the  one  we  are  writing  of,  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  identical  with  the  Ganga  prince  of 
that  name  who  was  a minister  and  general  under  the 
Chalukya  king  Bhuvanaika-malla. 
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Nagarjuna  is  a well-known  name,  but  I regret  that  I have 
not  succeeded  in  getting  much  information  about  him. 
Pupyapada  had  a nephew,  it  appears,  of  this  name,  but 
it  is  not  clear  that  he  was  a literary  character.  There  is 
a Nagarjuna  who  Professor  Weber  says  ^ is  mentioned  with 
great  honour  in  the  opening  of  the  Nandi  and  Avasyaka 
sutras  in  the  list  of  teachers. 

Jayahandhu  I am  unable  to  identify,  but  there  was  a 
Bandhu-varmma  who  was  the  author  of  Harivamsabhyudaya 
and  Jivasambodhnne. 

Durvinita  is  the  Ganga  king  already  mentioned  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  paper,  and  the  present  reference  to  him 
as  one  of  the  distinguished  poets  of  the  country  is  unique 
in  its  interest  and  importance. 

After  a verse  referring  to  Gunasuri,  Narayana,  Bharavi, 
Kalidasa,  Magha  and  others  as  having  written  great  poems 
(that  is,  in  Sanskrit),  Nripatunga  goes  on  to  say  that  in  like 
manner  the  old  poets  {puratana-kavigal)  wrote  poems 
{chattuna)  in  Kannada.  Unfortunately  the  verse  cannot  be 
quoted,  as  there  are  errors  in  the  copy,  and  it  is  imperfect. 
But  he  continues  as  follows : 
parama-Srivijaya-Kavi-  | 
svara-Pandita-Chandra-Lokapaladigale  | 
niratisaya-vastu-vi-  | 

stara-virachane  lakshyain  tad-adya-kavyakk  endum  || 

‘ The  supreme  ^rivijaya,  Kavisvara,  Pandita,  Chandra, 
Lokapala  and  others — their  great  excellence  in  style  and  in 
expanding  the  subject  is  ever  the  mark  of  that  early  poetry.’ 

Of  these  authors,  Srivijaya  is  quoted  by  Kesiraja.  He 
is  also  thus  mentioned  in  the  inscription  already  more  than 
once  referred  to  : 

GahgWanisvara-siro-mani-baddha-sandhya- 
ragollasach-charana-charu-nakhendu-lakshmih  | 
Sri-sabda-purvva-Yijayanta-vinuta-nama 
dhiraan  amanusha-guno  ’sta-tamah  pramamsuh  || 

' Sacred  Literature  of  the  Jains,  translated  by  Dr.  H.  TY.  Smyth  in  Ind.  Ant. 
Tol.  xviii.  p.  181. 
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churnni  1|  stuto  hi  sa  bhavan  esha  sri-Yadiraja-devena  || 
yad-vidya-tapasoh  prasastam  ubhayam  sri-Hemasene 
munau 

prag  asit  suchirabhiyoga-balato  nitara  pararn  unnatim  | 
praya  Srivijaye  tad  etad  akhilam  tad-vidhikayam  sthite 
sankrantam  kathara  anyatbanatichirad  idrig-vidbe  drik- 
tapah  II 

‘ The  moons  of  the  nails  of  bis  feet  illuminated  as  with  the 
hues  of  evening  from  the  jewels  in  the  crown  of  the  Gaiiga 
king,  was  he  whose  name  was  first  the  word  Sri,  followed  by 
the  famous  Vijai/a  ; learned,  of  superhuman  qualities,  of  a 
glory  dispersing  ignorance.  Praised  also  has  he  been  (as 
follows)  by  the  great  YMiraja  Deva  : Both  the  learning  and 
the  penance  gained  by  long  practice  which  were  formerly  in 
Hemasena  muni,  passed  in  full  to  Srivijaya  who  occupied  his 
throne  ; if  not,  how  did  he  so  soon  combine  them  ? ’ 

I am  unable  to  throw  light  on  these  allusions,  but  Yadiraja 
himself  is  thus  described  in  the  same  inscription : 

trailokya-dipika  Yani  dvabhyam  evodagad  ilia  | 
dinarajata  ekasmad  ekasmad  Yadirajatah  || 
aruddhambaram  indu-bimba-rachitautsukyam  sada  yad 
yasas 

chhatrara  vak-chamarija-raji-ruchayobhyarnnarn  cha  yat- 
karnnayoh  | 

sevyas  simha-samarchchya-pitha-vibhavas  sarvva-pra- 
vadi-praja 

dattochchair  jjayakara-sara-mahima  sri-Yadirajo  vidam  || 


churnni  ||  yadiya-guna-gocharo  ’yam  vachana-vilasa- 
prasarah  kavinara  || 

srimach-Chalukya-chakresvara-jaya-katake  Yag-vadhu- 
janma-bhumau 

nishkandan  dindimah  paryyatati  paturato  Yadirajasya 
jishnoh  | 

jahy  udyad-vada-darppo  jahihi  gramakata  garvva-bhuma 
jahahi 
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vyahare  ’rshyo  jahihi  sphuta-mridu-madhura-svavya- 
kav3^aralepah  || 

Patale  Vyala-rajo  vasati  su-viditam  yasj’’a  jihva-sahasram 
nirgganta  svarggato  ’sau  na  bhavati  Dhishano  Vajrabhrid 
yasj^a  sishyah  | 

jivetan  tavad  etau  nilaya-bala-vasad  vadinab  ke  ’tra 
nanye 

garvvam  nirmmuchya  sarvvam  jayinam  ina-sabbe  VMi- 
rajam  namanti  || 

‘ By  only  two  (paths)  bas  Yani,  light  of  the  three  worlds, 
gone  forth  here  below — the  one,  Jiuaraja,  the  other,  Vadiraja. 
The  canopy  of  his  fame,  touching  the  sky,  mingled  with  the 
rays  of  the  moon  ; his  speech  as  pleasing  in  the  ears  as  the 
fanning  of  a chamara ; worthy  to  be  served ; possessing 
the  greatness  of  a lion-throne ; of  great  glory  bestowing 
victor}'  over  all  the  opponent  speakers  : such  is  the  learned 
Yadiraja.  Regarding  whose  qualities  there  is  the  following 
saying  of  the  poets : ‘ In  the  victorious  camp  (or  capital)  of 
the  Chalukj'a  emperor — a birthplace  for  the  speech-goddess 
— does  the  Nishanda  drum  {dindima)  of  the  victorious 
Yadiraja  wander  about  with  its  pleasant  sound  : proud 
speaker,  yield  ; learned  man,  give  up  your  pride ; man  eager 
to  dispute,  shut  up  ; poet  of  sweet- sounding  verses,  he  silent. 
In  Patala  stops  Yyala  Raja  (Adisesha),  famed  for  his 
thousand  tongues;  unable  to  come  out  of  svarga  is  Dhishana 
(Brihaspati)  whose  disciple  is  Yajrabhrit  (Indra)  ; by  the 
fortune  of  their  stations  they  continue  to  live  : of  other 
speakers  who  are  there  that  have  not  given  up  their  pride 
and  done  obeisance  in  the  royal  assembly  of  the  victorious 
Y adiraj  a ? ’ 

AYith  reference  to  Hemasena,  his  predecessor  above  men- 
tioned, the  following  information  is  supplied  by  the  same 
inscription : 

j'atrabhiyoktari  laghur  llaghu-dhama-soma- 
saumyangdbhrit  sa  cha  bhavaty  api  bhuti-bhumih  | 
vidya-dhananjaya-padam  visadam  dadano 
Yishnus  sa  eva  hi  maha-muni-IIemasenah  |1 
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churnni  ||  yasya5'am  avanipati-parishadi  nigralia-malii- 
nipata-bhiti-dustha-durggarvva-parvvatarudha-pra- 
tivadi-lokah  pratijna-slokah  || 
tarkke  vyakarane  krita-sramataya  dhimattayapy  uddhato 
madhyastheshu  manisbishu  ksbitibbritam  agre  maya 
sparddhaya  1 

yah  kaschit  prativakti  tasya  vidusho  vagmeya-bbangam 
param 

kurvve  ’vasyam  iti  pratihi  nripate  he  llaimasenam 
matam  || 

‘Unruffled  by  accusers,  of  a form  like  the  placid  beautiful 
moon,  and  a place  of  fortune,  having  attained  the  wealth  of 
learning  and  the  path  of  purity, — such  was  the  maha  muni 
Hemasena,  Whose  verse  (as  follows),  pledging  himself  in 
the  king’s  assembly,  caused  the  world  of  opponent  speakers 
to  take  refuge  in  the  inaccessible  mountain — the  fear  they 
had  of  being  thrown  to  earth.  In  logic  and  grammar  having 
taken  great  pains,  being  also  well  trained  and  raised  above 
men  of  mediocrity,  the  proposition  stated  by  me  before  the 
king  whosoever  replies  to,  the  argument  of  so  learned  a man 
will  I without  fail  break  down  : — such,  0 king,  understand, 
is  the  Haimasena  creed.’ 

Circumstantial  as  these  various  statements  are,  owing  to 
the  names  of  the  kings  referred  to  not  being  mentioned,  it 
is  difficult  to  identify  the  court  or  period  at  which  Ilemasena 
and  Vadiraja  flourished. 

But  to  return  to  Nripatunga’s  list  of  early  poets.  After 
Srivijaya  come  Kavisvara  and  Pandita,  if  these  words  have 
been  rightly  taken  as  names.  There  was  an  Is  vara  kavi, 
but  he  was  later  than  Kesiraja,  as  he  calls  himself  Abhinava 
Kesiraja.  He  cannot  therefore  be  the  one  here  intended. 
Pandita  is  too  indefinite  as  a name  to  allow  of  its  being  satis- 
factorily traced.  Chandra  may  be  the  Chandrabhatta  men- 
tioned by  Kesiraja.  Of  Lokapffla  nothing  is  known.  It 
should  be  here  stated  that  though  the  names  given  have  been 
formed  out  of  the  present  verse,  and  also  in  the  case  of  the 
previous  ones  quoted,  by  a different  division  of  the  words 
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other  names  might  be  formed.  At  present  there  is  nothing 
to  guide  us  as  to  the  exact  names  intended  in  some  of  tlie 
combinations. 

But  our  author  goes  on  to  make  certain  statements  which 
are  of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  the  Kannada  language. 
The  following  verses  may  be  quoted  on  the  subject : 

Kaveriyindam  a Go-  | 
davari-varam  iidda  nad  ad  a Kannadadol  | 
bhavisida-janapadam  vasu-  | 
dha-valaya-vilina-visada-vishaya-visesham  H 
adarolagara  Kisuvolala  | 
vidita-maha-Kopana-nagarada  Puligereya  1 
sad-abhistutam-app  OmkuTn-  ] 
dada  naduvana-nade  nade-Kannadada-tirul  || 

‘ The  region  which  extends  from  the  Kaveri  as  far  as  the 
Godavari  is  the  country  in  which  Kannada  is  spoken,  the 
most  beautiful  land  in  the  circle  of  the  earth.  In  the  central 
parts  therein,  lying  within  Kisuvolal,  the  famous  great  city 
of  Kopana,  Puligere  and  the  justly  celebrated  Onkuuda  is 
found  the  pith  (tiriil)  of  high  Kannada.’ 

Of  the  places  here  mentioned  Kisuvolal  is  the  modern 
Pattadakal  in  the  Kaladgi  district : the  city  and  hill  of 
Kopana  are  several  times  mentioned  as  places  of  importance 
in  the  Jaina  inscriptions  at  Sravana  Belgola ; I am  inclined 
to  think  it  was  near  Mulgunda  in  Dharwad':  Puligere  is 
the  modern  Lakshmesvara  in  the  Miraj  State  in  Dharwad  : 
Onkunda  I cannot  identify,  but  it  may  have  been  in  Belgaum. 

The  verses  continue  as  follows,  giving  further  particulars 
as  to  a wide-spread  culture  among  the  people  : 

padan  aridu  nudiyalum  nudi-  | 

dudan  arid  arayalum  arppar  a nadavargal  | 

chadurar  nnijadim  kuri-  | 

t-6dadeyum  kavj'^a-prayoga-parinata-matigal  1| 

1 Possibly  Kopal  in  Mudgal  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions.  Could  this  he  the  city 
visited  hy  Hiouen  Tsiang  and  called  hy  him,  through  some  mistake,  Koukana- 
pura,  which  has  never  yet  been  identified  P 
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kuritavar  allade  mattara  1 

perarum  tam-tamma  nudiyol  ellam  janar  | 

kiru-vakkal  ma-mugar  | 

maripalk  arivar  vivekamam  matugalam  |I 

Sakkadaraum  Pagadamuma-  | 
n akkum  bagedante  samari-pejal  munnam  | 
nikkuvanolav  appudarim  | 

takkantavara  vara-lakshyamam  laksbanamam  I 
arid  adam  Kannadado-  | 

1 tiri-koregond  ariye  pelven  embud  id  arggam  | 
paramacharyyaravol  sayi-  | 
t iral  ariyar  Kannadakke  nadavar  ojar  || 

‘Apt  are  the  people  of  that  land  in  speaking  as  if  accustomed 
to  verse,  and  in  understanding  it  when  spoken  ; clever  in 
truth  are  they,  for  they  are  ripely  skilled  in  the  usages  of 
poetr\'  without  giving  themselves  up  to  its  study.  Not  only 
students  but  others  are  all  skilful  in  their  speech ; and  know 
how  to  teach  both  wisdom  to  young  children  and  words  to 
the  deaf.  To  compose  at  will  in  Sanskrit  or  Prakrit  may  be 
done,  and  in  conformity  with  the  true  old  canons,  which  is 
the  aim  and  mark  of  the  able.  But  very  rare  is  this  (power) 
in  Kannada,  for  to  whom  is  it  given  to  say  I will  write  in  it 
with  soft  expression  as  to  be  understood  ? The  (only  real) 
professors  for  Kannada  are  the  people  of  that  land,  and  they 
know  not  how  to  keep  silent  after  the  manner  of  great  acharyas 
{i.e.  they  are  ever  ready  to  impart  instruction).’ 

Without  going  again  over  the  ground  covered  by  my 
former  article  on  the  poet  Pampa,  it  may  be  here  pointed  out 
how  remarkably  the  above  statements  are  confirmed  by  what 
he  says  in  his  Vikramarjuna-vijaya,  written  in  941  a.d.  For 
he  professes  to  write  “naturally  and  without  effort,  in  the 
pith  {tind)  of  the  Kannada  of  Puligere,  the  royal  city.”  He 
also  states  that  his  works  “ were  read  by  all  classes  of  the 
people,  by  servants  as  well  as  by  the  greatest  poets.” 

Another  evidence  of  the  spread  of  a cultivated  taste  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  beautiful  style  in  which  the  inscrip- 
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tions,  whether  on  stone  or  copper,  of  the  time  of  the  Ganga 
king  Sri-Purusha  (who  reigned  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighth  century),  are  engraved. 

And  here  it  may  be  permitted  to  leave  this  interesting 
subject.  From  the  tenth  century  onwards  the  information 
already  published  provides  ample  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  language  and  literature.  Down  to  that  time  the  present 
article  will  I hope  show  that  a mine  of  unexplored  wealth 
awaits  the  researches  of  scholars. 
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Art.  VI. — TFas  the  Book  of  Wisdom  written  in  Hebrew  ? By 
D.  S.  M.4.RGOLIOUTH,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Laudian  Pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  at  Oxford. 

§ 1. 

That  the  Proverbs  of  Ben-Sira  were  written  in  some  kind 
of  Hebrew  has  never  been  seriously  questioned,  and  the 
number  of  sources  in  which  clues  to  the  original  have  been 
preserved  would  be  sufficient  to  silence  any  doubts  that 
might  be  raised.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  which  bears  so  close  a relation  to  those 
Proverbs,  which  enlarges  on  so  much  that  Ben-Sira  suggests, 
and  endeavours  to  be  deep  where  he  is  shallow,  appealed  to 
the  same  public,  and  was  cotnposed  in  the  same  language. 
But  although  this  theory  would  receive  a primd  facie  plausi- 
bility from  the  Hebraisms  with  which  the  pseudo-Solomon’s 
style  abounds,  his  affectation  of  Greek  eloquence,  noticed  by 
very  early  critics,  his  allusions  to  Greek  customs,  and  his 
reminiscences  of  Greek  authors,  have  seemed  to  put  it  out  of 
court ; and  the  best  editors  of  this  century  only  mention 
this  theory  to  reject  it.  In  the  last  century,  however,  it  was 
supported  by  some  eminent  names ; and  early  in  this  found 
an  advocate  in  Bretschneider,  the  author  of  three  disserta- 
tions on  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  who  had  an  adherent  in 
Eugelbreth.  Bretschneider’s  arguments  in  support  of  a 
Hebi-ew  original  for  ‘Wisdom’  were  by  no  means  convincing, 
for  he  produced  no  case  in  which  a Hebrew  word  appeared 
to  be  mistranslated,  but  only  cases  where  he  fancied  the 
supposed  original  was  corrupt  and  required  emendation  ; this 
made  his  restorations  suffer  from  a compound  improbability, 
whereas  had  he  first  obtained  a solid  basis  for  his  hypothesis, 
the  method  would  have  been  unobjectionable,  as  it  seems  in 
one  or  two  cases  to  have  been  successful.  Whether  any  one 
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since  Engelbreth  (whose  contributions  are  of  less  consequence 
than  Bretschneider’s)  has  endeavoured  to  prove  the  proposition 
suggested  in  the  title  of  the  article,  it  is  difficult  in  the  vast 
mass  of  theological  literature  to  discover  ; it  is  however  un- 
likely that  quite  the  same  method  will  have  heen  employed 
as  that  which  the  present  writer  will  endeavour  to  follow,  so 
that  some,  at  least,  of  his  observations  are  prohahly  fresh. 
The  question  is  of  interest  for  the  history  of  Jewish  thought, 
for  the  history  of  the  Ilehrew  language,  and,  of  course,  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  hook  itself. 

If  all  the  subsidiary  sources  of  the  text  of  Ben-Sira  were 
wanting,  and  we  had  hut  one  Greek  coj)y,  we  could  still 
discover  with  certainty  what  its  original  language  was,  hy 
the  observation  that  in  a number  of  passages  verses,  which 
are  obscure  in  the  Greek,  become  clear  when  translated  into 
Hebrew.  A well-known  passage  is  xxv.  14,  ‘ There  is  no 
head  above  the  head  of  a serpent,’  words  which  are  only 
intelligible  when  we  remember  that  ‘ head  ’ in  Hebrew  also 
means  ‘ venom.’  No  less  clear  a passage  is  xviii.  17,  ‘ the 
fool  reproaches  thanklessly,’  which  gives  a meaning  when 
for  ‘reproaches’  we  substitute  ‘does  a favour,’  the  alternative 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  signifies  ‘ to  reproach.’  Of 
course  one  such  passage  would  not  prove  very  much  ; hut  a 
very  few  would  create  a probability ; and  each  fresh  enigma 
which  was  solved  by  this  key  would  render  that  probability 
infinitely  greater. 

The  earliest  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Peschitto  Syriac 
and  the  Vetus  Latina,  were  made,  the  first  of  them  to  a great 
extent  from  the  Hebrew,  the  second  probably  from  a very 
independent  recension  of  the  Greek.  If  the  same  key  which 
explained  puzzles  in  the  Greek  also  explained  differences  in 
any  number  between  the  Greek  and  these  ancient  versions, 
the  jDrobability  that  it  was  a true  key  would  be  greatly 
confirmed.  For  a single  case  might  well  be  attributed  to 
accident,  but  a number  of  cases  could  not  be  due  to  that 
cause.' 

* The  hypothesis  that  the  Syriac  version  was  made  from  the  Chaldee  was 
started  by  j.  M.  Faber,  ‘ Prolusiones  de  Libro  Sapientiae  Ornoldi,  1776.’  This 
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It  is  very  noticeable  in  Ben-Sira  that  many  Greek  manu- 
scripts, and  all  the  secondary  versions,  contain  revised 
renderings,  a comparison  of  which  with  the  renderings  given 
by  the  bulk  of  MSS.  tells  us  with  certainty  what  the  original 
words  must  have  been.  If  any  of  the  varietas  lectionis  of 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  can  be  explained  by  the  suggested  kej^, 
the  probability  that  it  is  a true  one  will  become  greater  still. 

And,  lastly,  if,  when  the  key  has  been  tried  on  all  these 
locks,  it  has  been  found  to  open  any  considerable  number  of 
them,  we  shall  be  entitled  to  use  it  as  a genuine  instrument ; 
to  abandon  the  language  of  metaphor,  where  the  text  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  offers  difficulties,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
endeavouring  before  anything  else  to  reconstruct  the  original; 
and  if  we  cannot  always  find  a satisfactory  answer  immedi- 
ately, we  shall  neA'ertheless  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

I will  endeavour  in  the  present  paper  to  examine  these 
different  sources  in  the  order  in  which  I have  enumerated 
them,  and  have  hopes  that  the  reader  may  find  reasons  for 
thinking  it  possible  that  the  pseudo-Solomon  wrote  in  New- 
Ilebrew,  the  language  of  Ben-Sira,  and  was  a Jew,  not  of 
Alexandria,  but  of  Palestine. 


§ 2.  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Greek  Text. 

I.  xiv.  10.  KoX  jap  TO  Trpa-x^Oev  avv  tw  SpdaavTL  Ko\aa- 
OrjaeTaL' 

Bid  TOVTO  KoX  iv  elBcoXoi'i  idvcbv  imcncoTrri  earaL ; 

For  that  which  is  done  shall  be  punished  with  the  doer.  For 
this  reason  there  shall  be  a visitation  upon  the  idols  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  former  of  these  clauses  is  unsatisfactory ; it  ought  to 
mean  ‘that  which  is  made  shall  be  punished  with  the  maker,’ 
viz.  the  idol  with  its  maker ; this  however  the  Greek  would 
not  allow.  There  is  a passage  in  the  Midrash  Tanchuma 


pamphlet  I have  not  seen ; it  is  discussed  by  Eichhorn,  ‘ Einleitung  in  die 
Apocryph-Schriften,’  p.  199.  It  may  be  presumed  that  Eichhorn  quotes  the  best 
of  Faber’s  arguments;  he  says  that  he  quotes  nearly  ail  of  them.  These  are  all 
liable  to^^  same  objection  as  Bretschneider’s  (v.  supra).  I find  only  one  of  my 
own  observations  anticipated  in  that  list,  and  this  one  which  I have  not  given 
in  § 3. 
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which  suggests  to  us  what  the  original  idea  here  was  (on  Gen. 
xlvii.  12;  ed.  Warsaw,  1879,  i.  p.  56b). 

'nSx  yr\yi  jx:  |'yns3  p =mjn 
la'iSn  “inscr  jvd  r\m  p) 

I'ynsijr  nz:S  xS  ^x'm  Snx  • • • nvnDin: 

‘As  the  u'orshipper  is  punished,  so  is  the  thing  which  he 
worships.  For  it  is  written  “And  on  all  the  gods  of  Egypt 
I will  wreak  vengeance.”  And  so  you  find  in  Daniel,  that 
when  Daniel  interpreted  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream,  he  ordered 
sacrifice  to  be  made  to  him.  But  Daniel  would  not  accept 
it.  Why  not  ? Because  just  as  the  worshippers  of  idols 
are  punished,  so  are  the  idols.’  (The  same  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Midrash  Rabba.)'  It  is  possible  from  this  that 
in  the  passage  of  Wisdom  and  have  been  wrongly 

translated  doer  and  done,  when  they  should  have  been 
rendered  xcorshipper  and  worshipped.  Of  course  the  first  is 
the  Aramaic,  the  second  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the  words. 

‘worshipped,’  occurs  frequently  in  the  Mishna  of  Aboda 
Zara.  made  is  used  in  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel,  of  the 

image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  made. 

This  observation  will  further  elucidate  the  preceding 
verses  ; ‘ That  u'ood  is  blessed  by  which  righteousness  comes 
about ; but  that  ichich  is  xnade  by  the  hand  is  accursed,  both  it 
and  its  maker,  because  he  was  making  it,  and  it  being  cor- 
ruptible, was  named  God.’  to  '^^eipoirolgrov  8e  emKaTaparov, 
avTO  Kal  6 7roi-rjaa<;  avrb,  on  6 pev  rjpyd^eTO,  to  Be  <p6aprov 
6eo<;  dovopdaOg. 

The  wood  which  is  blessed  is  the  ark,  or  any  ship ; which 
is  made  by  the  hand  quite  as  much  as  the  idol ; nay,  more  so ; 
for  some  of  the  idols  were  not  wrought  at  all,  a fact  with 
which  the  writer  is  familiar.  The  idol  cannot  therefore  be 
differentiated  from  the  ship  by  the  fact  that  it  is  made  by 

’ In  Buber's  edition  for  the  words  nOVJ?  are  substituted.  This 

makes  the  coincidence  less  striking,  but  does  not  seriously  afiect  the  argument. 
It  will  be  assumed  tliroughout  that  these  Midrashim  contain  old  materials,  at 
whatever  period  they  may  have  been  drawn  up. 
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hand.  Grimm  notices  this,  but  supposes  a technical  term  of 
the  LXX  to  be  employed.  Some  part  of  the  difficulties  will 
be  solved  by  substituting  the  verb  nny  in  what  follows, 
where  the  Greek  has  ‘to  make.’  ‘But  the  idol  is  accursed, 
both  it  and  its  xoor&hipper  \ he  because  he  worshipped  it, 
and  it  because,  being  corruptible,  it  was  called  God.’ 

Whether  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  these  verses  or 
not,  it  seems  clear  that  v.  10  is  quoted  in  the  Midrash ; and 
that  fact  alone  would  make  it  probable  that  the  book  existed 
in  Hebrew.  But,  secondly,  the  words  are  mistranslated  in 
the  Greek,  whereas  their  real  meaning  appears  in  the 
Hebrew.  This  passage  by  itself  seems  sufficient  to  create  a 
fair  presumption  in  favour  of  our  hypothesis,  and  has 
therefore  been  quoted  first. 

2.  i.  12.  yi})  ^tjXovre  Odvarov  iv  TfKdvrj  ^cor]';  vjxSyv. 

Do  not  emulate  death  in  the  error  of  your  life. 

Mr.  Deane  has  interesting  notes  on  all  the  w^ords  in  the 
text,  but  fails  to  show  that  the  sentiment  i$  a natural  one,  or 
is  naturally  expressed.  The  second  clause  is  ‘ nor  attract 
destruction  by  the  works  of  your  hands.’  The  violation  of 
the  antithesis  (the  key  to  the  true  interpretation  of  some 
quarter  of  Ben-Sira’s  verses)  in  two  out  of  the  three  words 
of  the  first  clause  also  suggests  that  there  is  some  error. 

The  words  TrXdvy  vfiMv  bear  a strong  likeness  to 

inf.  xii.  23,  tou?  iv  d<j)poavvrj  j3id)aavra<; ; a likeness 

which  reminds  us  of  Ecclus.  xvi.  21,  dvrjp  d(f>p(ov  nal  TrXavco- 
p,evo<;.  Those  two  words  are  there  shown  by  the  Syriac 
version  to  be  alternative  renderings  of  the  same  Hebrew  word; 
nor  is  there  much  doubt  what  that  word  is,  viz.  T\m,  which, 
when  pointed  with  a sclihi,  means  ‘ fool,’  but,  when  pointed 
with  a sin,  means  ‘ wandering.’  Although  this  word  is  very 
common  both  in  New-Hebrew  and  Syriac,  it  nevertheless  is 
constantly  mistaken  by  the  translators  of  Ecclesiasticus ; 
xiii.  6,  dTTOTrXavya-ei  ere  seems  from  the  context  to 

mean  ‘he  will  jest  with  thee.’  In  xxii.  6e  reKva  iv  naraeppo- 
vyaei  nal  aTTaiBevaia  <yavpid)peva,  Heb.  D'Ji 

may  perhaps  have  meant  ‘ children  bred  in  folly 
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and  obscenity,’  The  word  has  here  been  pointed  rightly,  but 
wrongly  derived  from  ‘to  despise’;  which  the  Syriac 

translator  of  Ecclus.  ix.  7,  pr)  ’irepu^Xiirov  ev  pvpat^  7roA.ef»9, 
Heb.  Hina  tDijrn  wrongly  introduces,  render- 

ing the  verse  ‘ be  not  despised  in  the  streets  of  the  city.’ 
The  verb  ‘ wander  ’ does  occur  in  the  second  clause  of 

that  verse,  but  here  the  Syrian  translator  thinks  of  ‘ to 

write.’  For  'irXdvr}  and  dcppocrvvr]  in  Wisdom  therefore  we 
may  restore  which  can  mean  either,  t^anfj  ‘ life,’  is 

sometimes  a rendering  of  nil,  ‘spirit’;  Ecclus.  xiii.  13d, 
irdap  ^cop  aov  dyuTra  tov  Kvptov,  is  not  intelligible  unless  we 
substitute  for  either  Hll  or  That  Hin  ‘folly 

of  the  mind,’  is  a possible  phrase,  is  shown  by  the  following 
passage  of  the  Midrash  Tanchuma  (ut  supra  ii.  p.  55a, 
Numbers  v.  12). 

nit3£^  nin  Dnn  ojDnK'  ny  D'sxii  D'3xi?:n  fx 
nx:x3^  • pD  ■ njj^xS  lina'?  'nn  • inc^x  nio^rn  ’n 

non  n^j^x  f]xu 

‘ The  adulterers  do  not  commit  adultery  until  a spirit  of 
comes  into  them  ; for  it  is  written  of  the  woman 
“ when  a woman  goes  astray  ” ; and  of  the  man  (Prov.  vi.) 
“ an  adulterer  is  a fool.”  ’ This  passage  illustrates  the  con- 
fusion between  HllD^y  and 

The  same  observation  will  throw  light  on  Wisdom  iii.  2, 
al  yvvaiKe<i  avTwv  dcf}pove<;,  ‘ their  women  are  fools  ’ ; rather 
‘ adulteresses  ’ HllDK^ . 

i^pXovv  is  a regular  rendering  of  Xip  to  emulate,  which 
also  means  to  acquire.  These  two  meanings  are  frequently 
confused  in  the  LXX;  see  Prov.  iii.  31,  Ezek.  viii.  3,  Ecclus. 
li.  18.  The  whole  clause  is  then  to  he  restored  : 

D^nn  nia  *i2pn  Sx 

Acquire  not  death  by  the  folly  of  your  mind. 

Compare  a hemistich  preserved  in  the  Latin  of  v.  15, 

‘ iniustitia  est  mortis  acquisition  It  is  observable  that  i)  this 
is  a verse  of  the  style  of  Ben-Sira ; ii)  that  the  antithesis 
between  the  clauses  is  now  perfect,  acquire  agreeing  with 
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attract,  death  with  destruction,  mind  with  hands ; iii)  that  the 
word  shows  us  that  we  have  to  do  with  Rabbinic 

Hebrew,  the  language  of  Ben-Sira. 

3.  i.  16.  ‘But  the  wicked  have  invited  death  by  their 
hands  and  their  words  ; (fjiXov  '^yrjadfievoi  avTov  iTaKrjaav  : 
Thinking  him  a friend  they  melted,  and  made  a covenant  with 
him  that  they  are  worthy  to  be  of  his  portion.’ 

Bretschneider  observed  that  they  melted  was  absurd,  but 
his  suggestion  was  unsatisfactory.  In  New-Hebrew 
means  i)  to  melt\  ii)  to  come  to  terms,  Buxtorf  renders 
irii<  by  jiostquam  reconciliati  erant.  The  Pescliitto 
of  this  book  frequently  renders  ryKeaSaL  by  ; and 

this  word  is  used  in  the  Mechilta  and  elsewhere  of  the  manna 
melting.  It  is  likely  therefore  that  the  writer  meant  ‘ think- 
ing him  a friend,  (hey  made  friends  with  him.’ 

4.  iii.  14.  And  blessed  is  the  eunuch  who  did  no  wrong  with 
his  hands,  nor  thought  any  evil  against  the  Lord;  for  there  shall 
he  given  to  him  a choice  recompense  for  his  faith. 

In  Syriac  the  word  p'na  means  \)  faithful',  2)  a eunuch. 
It  seems  just  possible  that  the  argument  here  consists  in  a 
play  on  these  two  meanings  ; otherwise  it  is  not  clear  why 
m'iareto'i  faith,  should  be  the  merit  referred  to.  In  the  Syriac 
niJXSTl,  however,  the  ideas  are  coupled  in  a way  in  which  no 
other  language  could  couple  tliem.  In  this  mixed  language 
we  might  fancy  there  was  another  paronomasia  in  ivOupgdei'i 
— TTOvrjpd,  n any  case  the  expression  is  a 

Hebraism  and  means  ‘ plotted  evil,’  in  Hebrew,  ; 

this  being  so,  it  is  probable  that  rov  Kvpiou  means  his  master, 
Heb.  V:“1X ; the  eunuch  being  ordinarily  a slave. 

5.  iv.  10.  evdpe<TTO<;  tw  dew  yev6fi€VO<i  rj’ya'irgdr]. 

Being  well-pleasing  to  God,  he  was  loved. 

This  is  a tautology.  Nor  does  Grimm  (who  takes  notice 
of  the  difficulty)  get  rid  of  it.  In  Chaldee  Dn"inN  means 
he  teas  loved  ; but  it  also  means  mercy  was  had  on  him  ; 
and  in  Arabic,  ‘ the  person  on  w'hom  mercy  has  been  had  ’ 
(D*in"l!3,  feminine  nj2in'l£5),  the  same  root  as  is  used  in 
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Syriac  and  New-Hebrew,  means  ‘the  late.’  Although  this 
is  not  given  in  the  Arabic  dictionaries,  it  is  a real  usage. 
The  idea  that  death  may  be  a mercy  was  not  first  introduced 
by  Christianity  ; with  the  Greeks  a dead  man  was  yaKapiTiyi, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed.  Compare  besides 
B’rcshith  Rabba,  § 9 : ‘All  the  time  the  righteous  are  alive, 
they  are  at  war  with  their  inclination  ; when  they  are  dead, 
they  are  at  peace  ’ (D'H^). 

6.  iv.  3.  TToXvyovov  Be  aae/3a>v  Tr\rjdo<;  ov  ’^^pyaiyevaeL. 

And  the  prolific  multitude  of  the  impious  shall  not  be  of  use. 

In  Ecclus.  xiii.  4 this  word  occurs,  ‘ if  thou  art  of  use,  he 

will  make  thee  serve  him.’  But,  as  the  antithesis  there  is 
‘ if  thou  art  poor,’  we  should  have  expected  in  the  first 
clause,  as  we  expect  here,  ‘ if  thou  shalt  prosper.’  We  must 
look  out  then  for  a Hebrew  word  signifying  both  ‘ to  be  of 
use  ’ and  ‘ to  prosper  ’ ; which  is  by  no  means  hard  to  find, 
seeing  that  (Kal  and  Iliphil),  a very  familiar  verb,  has 
both  these  senses.  The  Kal  sense  is  the  regular  sense  of  the 
verb  in  Arabic.  The  verse  of  Ben-Sira  may  be  restored  with 
fair  probability  as  “^3  “13V'  thou  shalt 

prosper,  he  will  make  thee  work  ’ ; and,  as  often,  the  rhythm 
confirms  the  sense,  for  the  Kal  pointing  will  not  suit  the 
verse.  The  same  remedy  will  restore  the  verse  of  the  pseudo- 
Solomon,  The  prolific  multitude  of  the  impious  shall  not  prosper. 

7.  xvii.  12.  evBoOev  Be  ovaa  rjTTcov  y irpoaBoKia  irkeiova 
Xoji^eTai  TT]u  ayvoMV  Trjt  Trape^^^ovarj^  rrjv  ^daavov  alria<;. 

Mr.  Deane  renders  this  unintelligible  verse  thus  : ‘ The 
expectation  (of  help)  from  within  being  weaker,  makes  the 
ignorance  of  the  cause  of  torment  greater.’  A very  difficult 
sentiment. 

1.  In  Hebrew  can  mean  ‘from  within’;  but  it  can 

also  mean  ‘ originally,’  ‘ from  beforehand  ’ ; there  is  a differ- 
ence in  the  pointing,  but  both  significations  are  familiar  and 
ordinary. 

2.  In  Hebrew  can  mean  ‘increases  the 

ignorance  ’ ; but  it  can  also  mean  ‘ grows  great.’  There  is  a 
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difference  in  the  pointing,  but  no  question  of  the  meanings  ; 
see  Ps.  xviii.  18. 

3.  In  New- Hebrew  can  mean  ‘ producing  the 

torture’;  we  shall  find  some  grounds  in  the  fourth  section  for 
believing  that  this  very  word  was  used  in  this  verse  ; but  it 
can  also  mean  ‘ slight,’  ‘ trivial.’  Here  again  there  is  no 
doubt  of  either  meaning.  The  verse  then  as  restored  and 
interpreted  will  give  the  meaning.  For  an  expectaiion  (of  evil), 
though  originaUg  slight,  grows  great  from  a trifling  cause.  Heb. 

. q'jssSz:  . . . 'd* 

Let  us  now  see  whether  this  suits  the  context:  in  v.  11 
the  author  says  ‘ wickedness  when  self-condemned  is  cowardly, 
and,  bound  by  conscience,  constantiy  increases  its  hardships. 
For  fear  is  nothing  but  the  giving  way  of  the  auxiliary 
forces  of  the  reason.’  ‘For,’  our  verse  will  add,  ‘a  suspicion 
originally  slight  is  made  great  by  a slight  cause,’  i e.  any 
slight  indicium  will  when  our  suspicions  are  once  aroused 
augment  them  to  horror. 

8.  xii.  24.  6eov<;  V7ro\a/jL^duovT€<;  to,  ical  iv  ^a  oi<;  to)v  i^Bpwv 
dripa. 

Thinking  to  he  gods  the  dishonourable  among  the  beasts  of  the 
enemies. 

What  are  the  beasts  of  the  enemies?  As  no  answer  can 
be  given  to  this  question,  Mr.  Deane  renders  ‘ which  were 
despised  by  their  enemies,’  making  the  author  employ,  I 
believe,  a very  doubtful  construction  ; for  dVatv  epaevo<; 
yovov,  etc.,  are  surely  rather  different.  e')(6p6<;  in  the  Greek 
of  Ben-Sira  regularly  corresjjonds  with  in  the  Syriac. 

Now  nVn  might  mean  ‘ beasts  of  the  enemies,’  but 

it  might  also  mean  ‘ wild  beasts,’  from  ; for  that  this 

was  New-Hebrew  as  well  as  Syriac  is  shown  by  Ecclus. 
xxxix.  30,  Ogplmv  oBovre^,  Syr.  ‘ wild  beasts.’  The  translator 
of  Ben-Sira  as  a rule  observes  the  order  of  the  words  very 
carefully,  and  hence  the  order  here  would  have  told  us  the 
truth,  even  if  the  independent  evidence  of  the  Syriac  had 
not  given  it.  The  translator  (ex  hypothesi)  of  Wisdom  is 
far  less  scrupulous. 
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9.  vi.  2.  €UQ)TLaa<T0e  ot  /cparovvT€<;  7t\i]9ov^  kcll  yeyavpcofjuivoi, 
iir’  6^oi<i  Wvwv. 

Hear  ye  who  rule  the  multitude  and  glory  in  crowds  of  nations. 

As  in  verse  1 the  synonyms  for  ‘ ruler  ’ are  all  simple 
‘kings/  ‘judges/  yeyavpa>p.evoL  seems  out  of  place.  In 
Chaldee  means  both  ‘glorying  in/  and  also  'ruling 

over,'  which  is  the  conception  that  we  require. 

10.  vi.  15.  6 op6plaa<i  eV’  aiiryv  ou  Komdaef  irdpeSpov 
yap  evpyaet  t&v  ttvXwv  avrov. 

He  that  goeth  early  after  her  shall  not  toil ; for  he  shall  find 
her  seated  at  his  gate. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  translation  opOpl^eiv  for  ‘ to 
seek/  is  occasioned  by  a wrong  connexion  of  the  word  with 
“injy  ‘ the  dawn’ ; just  as  the  Latin  evigilare  may  be  due  to 
a connexion  of  it  with  ‘ sleeplessness.’  This  might  be 

a Hebraism,  if  the  mention  of  the  dawn  were  here  appro- 
priate ; but  clearly  it  is  not  so,  mere  seeking  being  alluded  to. 

1 1.  xvi.  21.  57  p'ev  yap  inroaTaai'i  aov  rrjv  cyv  wpo?  TeKva 
^yXvKvrrjTa  ivecpavo^e. 

For  thy  sustenance  declared  thy  sweetness  unto  thy  children. 

v7r6aTaai<;  stands  very  clearly  for  the  New-Hebrew  miVD, 
‘ food,’  or  “iVD ; that  this  latter  word  is  used  both  in  the 
sense  of  ‘ column,’  ‘ pedestal,’  and  of  ‘ bread,’  is  well  known. 
This  however  might  be  a Hebraism  : but  what  is  ‘ thy  sweet- 
ness to  thy  children’?  In  Exodus  xvi.  31  we  learn  that 
the  manna,  here  alluded  to,  was  both  sweet  and  white,  pb; 
such  a phrase  as  D'pnDXS  might  mean  ‘ sweetness  to 

children,’  but  also  a sweet  ichite  thing,  which  I take  to  be  here 
a more  intelligible  and  appropriate  expression. 

12.  XV.  19.  ovV  oaov  imirodriaaL  o)?  ev  ^wcou  o\frei  KoXa 

ovTa  rv)(aveb.  cov  ev  o"»^ei=Heb.  "1^33 ; the  illustrations  of 
this  phrase  in  Gesen.  show  that  it  means  no  more  than  ‘ as.’ 
iimrodriaai  for  is  of  course  another  Hebraism. 

If  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  in  this  section  seem 
striking,  that  in  the  next  will  render  it  more  so ; but  if  the 
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reader  attribute  all  this  to  chance,  perhaps  the  facts  marshalled 
in  the  next  section  will  render  that  explanation  iraprohahle. 

§ 3.  Evidence  of  the  Syriac  (Peschitfo)  Versions. 

That  the  Peschitto  version  of  Wisdom  is  not  independent 
of  the  Greek  is  too  clear  to  need  demonstration.  Mr.  Deane 
regards  it  as  useless  for  the  criticism  of  the  text,  owing  to 
its  periphrastic  character.  I believe  that  the  accusation  of 
looseness  brought  sometimes  against  these  Syriac  versions 
can  rarely  be  proved  ; and  I fancy  that  a part  at  least  of  the 
variants  of  the  Peschitto  of  Wisdom  may  be  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  that  it  was  made  or  corrected  from  a Hebrew 
copy. 

1.  ii.  12.  €Tn(f)r}fi,[^€i  yfuv  ayapr^fiaTa  TraiSeia?  rj/j.cov. 

And  he  upbraids  us  with  the  transgressions  of  our  edtication. 

Syriac  ‘ with  the  transgressions  of  our  rchelliousncss  ’ 

(mrnZD).  The  phrase  is  a Semitic  one  in  any  case,  meaning 
‘ our  transgressions  against  discipline,’  or  ‘ our  rebellious 
transgressions.’  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  a word 
in  New-Hebrew  which  signifies  both  ‘ education  ’ and  ‘ rebel- 
lion,’ viz.  Jl'n'lii.  If  derived  from  ‘to  rebel,’  this 

word  means  contnmacia ; if  derived  from  ‘ to  teach,’  it 

means  ‘discipline.’  The  word  is  a real  one  in  both  senses, 
though  more  common  in  the  latter.  For  niTlD  ‘ contumacy,’ 
see  Levy’s  Lexicon  to  the  Talmud;  for  ‘ education,’  see 

e.g.  Midrash  Pabba  on  Exodus,  ad  init.  n'n"lDn  *1^2 

2.  xi.  15.  oii^  oyoia  8iKaiot,<;  hi'^gaavre^. 

Not  thirsting  like  the  just. 

Syr.  ‘ and  their  cry  was  not  like  their  thoughts  ’ (pnny:i). 
In  New-Hebrew  from  nilV  (pres.  part.  plur.  masc.), 

means  thirsting ; and  Cni^  from  (substantive  with  3rd 
masc.  plur.  suffix)  might  mean  their  cry. 

3.  xvi.  10.  ouSe  lojSoXoov  hpaKovTccv  eviKpaav  6B6vt€<;. 

Not  the  very  teeth  of  venom-casting  dragons  overcame. 

Syr.  ‘ the  teeth  of  dragons  and  they  were  riding  over  their 
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heads*  In  Hebrew  means  head,  and  also  means  venom. 
In  Chaldee  means  to  cast,  and  to  sit  upon. 


4.  XV.  16.  KaX  TO  TrvevfJia  Be8dv€La/j,evo<;  eirXaaev  auTov<;. 

And  one  who  has  borrowed  his  hreath  formed  them. 

Syr.  ‘And  a spirit  of  fraud  (X3XI)  formed  them.’  In 
New-Hebrew  C|'T,  passive  participle  of  5|1T,  means  borrowed, 
and  C|'T  substantive  means  fraud. 

5.  xvii.  9.  iKaeao^rjfiiuoi  BicaWvvTo. 

They  perished,  scared. 

Syr.  ‘they  fell  from  birds.’  In  New-Hebrew  D'rn3)t3, 
passive  participle  of  Huf’al  of  m3,  means  scared',  and  tbe 
same  word  (pres.  part.  Kal  + |D)  means  from  birds. 


6,  7-  16.  eZra  eV  ^pdvq)  Kparvvdiv  to  edo<;  cov 

vopo'i  i(j)u\d')(^0T). 

Then  in  time  the  ungodly  custom  grown  strong  was  hept  as 
law. 

Syr.  ‘ ungodliness  circulated  and  grew  strong  for  a time ; 
and  teaching  kept  it  like  law.’ 

In  New-Hebrew  mn  (particle)  means  then,  afterwards ; 
and  mn  (verb)  means  circulated.  In  New-Hebrew  n’lS'jn 
means  custom ; but  the  corresponding  verb  means  both 

to  accustom  and  to  teach ; and  hence  in  Ecclus.  xxiii.  14, 

rightly  rendered  by  the  Greek  ti’anslator  ediapLo^,  is  rendered 
by  the  Syrian  teaching.  That  nfe"!  was  the  word  there  used 
is  shown  by  the  gloss  ■\Jrev(rp,aTO<i  found  in  many  MSS.  of 
Ecclus.  iv.  25  Trepl  t^?  diracBeva-ia'i  aov  iuTpairgOyri ; for 
obscene  language  is  not  a lie,  but  is  a habit. 

This  observation  will  also  explain  the  rendering  of  ipyeXejypa 
(‘  practice’)  by  W3'7V  ‘doctrine’  in  Sap.  xiii.  10. 


8.  viii.  8.  Kal  6 ’irdvrcov  BeaTrorrj'i  gyaTryaev  avjfjv: 

And  the  Lord  of  all  loves  her. 

Syr.  ‘ Because  God  is  her  father,  and  the  Lord  of  all  loves 
her.’  This  would  seem  to  be  a double  version,  after  two 
readings,  and  Of  these  the  former  is  more 

likely  to  be  right. 
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9.  xvii.  15.  TO,  Se  TrapeXvovTO  'trpoZoaia  : 

And  partly  they  were  paralysed  hy  treachery  of  the  soul. 

Syr.  ‘ And  thou  didst  seem  to  he  bound  when  thou  wast  not 
in  chains.'  In  Syriac  n*n'DX3  means  treachery,  betrayal,  but 
the  form  might  be  New-IIebrew  as  well.  In  Hebrew 
means  chains. 

10,  II.  viii.  3,  evyeveiav  So^u^ei  a-vp.^i(ocnv  6eov  ej^pvaa  : 

She  glorifieth  nobility,  dwelling  with  God. 

Syr.  ‘There  isyby  and  the  glory  of  God  in  her  partnership.’ 
In  New- Hebrew  n'nn  i^joy,  ni*in  nobility.  I doubt  whether 
the  author,  where  he  is  saying  he  took  Wisdom  to  wife, 
could  use  the  expression  which  the  Greek  gives.  Now  there 
are  several  passages  in  which  the  3rd  feminine  plural  suffix 
is  mistaken  for  H',  the  name  of  God ; so  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  lb 
ev  pueaw  Xaov  avrrj^,  Syr.  ‘ in  the  midst  of  the  people  of  God,’ 
Heb.  In  a verse  preserved  in  the  Syriac,  after  Ecclus. 

i.  22,  ‘all  the  praises  of  the  Lord’  evidently  stands  for  ‘all 
her  praises.’  Glorifieth  and  and  glory  only  differ  in  Hebrew 
by  the  half  of  a *|. 

12.  xiv.  7.  evXoyrjTai  yap  ^vXov  ov  ylverat  SiKaioavvr). 

Blessed  is  the  wood  ichereby  righteousness  comes. 

Syr.  ‘Blessed  is  that  wood  wherefrom  a just  ?«««  appeared  ’ 
(xmnx:  Xpnn).  in  Hebrew  could  mean 

‘ wherein  a Just  man  was,’  or  ‘ whereby  justice  came  about.’ 
It  is  evident  that  the  first  of  these  renderings  will  get  rid  of 
all  the  difficulties  which  have  been  found  in  this  verse. 

13.  xvii.  16.  >7  Twj/  Kar  epyp-iav  ipyuTT]^  p6-)fi(ov  : 

Or  a labourer  of  the  toils  of  the  desert. 

Syr.  ‘or  labouring  at  the  work  of  the  field.'  In  New- 
Hebrew  121  means  field,  and  also  desert.  See  examples  of 
both  in  Buxtorf ; the  same  usages  are  found  in  Syriac.  It 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  work  would  be  found  in  the 
fields  more  easily  than  in  the  desert.  The  Vet.  Lat.  here 
supports  the  Syriac. 
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14.  iv.  16.  KaraKpivei  Be  BiKai.o'i  Kafiwv  Toii<i  ^o)VTa<;  aae^et^. 

And  the  just  man  dead  shall  judge  the  sinners  who  are  quick, 
KaX  veoTT)^  reXeaOeiaa  ra;;^e<o?  TroXi/ere?  jr]pa<;  clBikov  and  youth 
accomplished  quickly  the  many  gears  of  old  age  of  the  wicked. 

Syr.  ‘He  shall  judge  the  righteous  and  destroy  the 

wicked  while  alive ; and  youths  who  go  out  to  a short  time 
I'ps:  x'Sb  more  than  the  long  time  of  old 
men  of  falsehood.’  in  Hebrew  according  to  the  point- 

ing can  mean  either  youth,  veory'i,  or  youths. 
means  in  Chaldee  consumed,  completed,  and  is  once  ren- 
dered by  TeXeladaL’,  derived  from  NX'  it  might  be  rendered 
going  out. 

The  mistranslation  of  the  first  sentence  could  be  more 
easily  accounted  for  from  the  Hebrew  than  from  the  Greek : 

D"n  ni:n  p'nx  p' 

nijn  could  mean  the  dead ; but  it  could  also  (with  a difierent 
pointing)  mean  he  shall  destroy. 

Some  of  the  remaining  mistranslations  of  the  second  clause 
could  also  be  plausibly  exjjlained.  '^pT  might  mean 

the  old  age  of  wickedness  or  old  men  of  falsehood. 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  examples  at  our  disposal ; but  if 
our  hypothesis  is  not  sufficiently  supported  by  the  examples 
given,  double  the  number  will  not  help  it.  It  still  remains 
a difficult  question  whether  the  Syriac  version  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew  and  corrected  from  the  Greek,  or  made 
from  the  Greek  and  corrected  from  the  Hebrew.  On  the 
whole,  the  former  hypothesis  seems  the  more  probable;  and 
if  we  can  imagine  that  the  original  translator  had  copies  of 
both,  but  was  rather  more  skilled  in  Greek  than  in  New- 
Hebrew,  the  curiously  mixed  text  which  the  Peschitto  pre- 
sents will  be  partially  accounted  for. 

§ 4.  Evidence  of  the  Vetus  Latina. 

The  Vetus  Latina  of  Wisdom  is  written  in  a far  more 
classical  dialect  than  that  of  Ecclesiasticus  ; it  resembles  that 
version  however  1)  in  showing  some  independent  traces  of 
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a better  text  than  the  Greek ; 2)  in  agreeing  with  the 
Peschitto  now  and  then  in  a way  which  cannot  be  the  result 
of  chance. 


I.  Independent  readings  of  consequence  in  the  Vetus  Latina. 

1.  xii.  22.  ev  fJ,vpioTr}Ti  fiaaTijoi<i. 

Thou  doest  scourge  our  enemies  10000  fold. 

Lat.  multipliciter  mastigas.  Multipliciter  is  perhaps  a mis- 
taken rendering  of  or  . 

2.  iv.  15.  iirjhe  devre^  ev  Siavoia  to  tolovto. 

Lat.  nec  ponentes  m praecordiis  talia. 

Tins  would  be  a literal  rendering  of  the  Hehreio  idiom 
Of  course  praecordiis  is  neither  a Latin  nor 
a Greek  idiom.  The  Coptic  ^JLA.  neY^HT  supports  this. 

3.  viii.  11.  KoX  iv  o-sjrei  hvvaarwv  davfiaaOgaopai. 

And  I shall  be  admired  in  the  p>resence  of  princes. 

Lat.  a)  et  in  conspectu  potentium  admirabilis  ero  b)  et  facies 
principum  admirabuntur  me.  ‘ Before  ’ in  Hebrew  is  JlX  ; 
the  passive  voice  in  Chaldee  and  New-Hebrew  is  frequently 
represented  as  in  Coptic  by  the  impersonal  third  plural ; 
the  New-Hebrew  « ♦ , might  be  rendered 

therefore  according  to  either  a or  b ; for  is  sometimes 
used  to  introduce  the  subject. 

4.  Kul  e’9  Trapa^oXrjv  oveiBiatiov. 

Lat.  in  similitudinem  improperii.  Similitudo  would  seem  to 
represent  the  Hebrew  rather  than  the  Greek  'irapa^oXfj. 

5.  xi.  6.  aXpLari  \v6pcbSei  rapa^^OevToi;. 

Lat.  humanum  sanguinem.  For  \v6pd>het,  we  should  restore 
from  the  Coptic  and  Armenian  versions  ipvdpw  red.  ipvdpov 
alpa  may  stand  for  Heb.  D1,  which  could  mean  either 

red  gore  or  human  gore. 


VOL.  XXII. — [new  series.] 
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6,  xiii.  4.  evKLvrjTov  <f)VTov  eKirpiaa^;. 

Lat.  lignum  rectum  secuerit. 

The  Armenian  version  for  evKLvgrov  has  geletsik  ‘ fair  ’ ; 
and  this  is  recommended  by  the  Hebrew  phrase  e.g. 

in  Midrash  R.  Exodus  § 15,  |*y7 

a good  piece  of  wood  which  was  in  the  bath  house  and  after- 
wards made  into  the  king’s  image.  The  Greek  evKLvgrov, 
ingeniously  rendei’ed  by  the  S.H,  ‘adaptable,’  ‘versatile,’ 
comes  perhaps  from  a false  connection  with 

II.  Agreement  of  the  Vet  us  Latina  with  the  Syriac  version. 

This  observation  is  of  course  only  rendered  of  consequence 
by  those  in  the  preceding  section.  The  agreement  of  these 
ancient  authorities  against  the  Greek  will  probably  be  decisive 
in  favour  of  a particular  reading.  For,  as  there  is  little 
trace  of  collusion,  the  reading  in  question  must  come  from 
an  independent  source. 

a.  Agreement  in  the  treatment  of  certain  words. 

KUTaaKevd^w. 

vii.  27.  7rpo(f)i]Ta<;  KaracTKevat^ei  constituit 

ix.  2.  KaTeaKevaaa<;  constituisti  njpn. 

xi.  24.  KareaKevaaa'i  constituisti  aut  fecisti  n'lH 

xiii.  4.  0 KaradKevdaa'i  avrd  qui  haec  fecit 

xiii.  11.  KareaKevaae  fahricet  Hipn. 

xiv.  2.  KaTeaKevaae  fabricavit  *713^. 

From  xi.  24  it  appears  that  either  the  word  in  question 
had  two  glosses  constituit  and  fecit,  or  that  two  words  (prob- 
ably ipn  , to  which  constituit  exactly  corresponds,  and  1^^) 
were  used  in  the  original.  It  will  at  any  rate  be  allowed 
that  the  versions  are  not  here  unconnected. 

iraiSeveiv,  Sa-(Tavi^€tv,  KoXd^eiv. 
iii.  5.  okiya  TratSevOevre'i  in  paucis  vexati  xpn 

Elsewhere  7raiSev6euTe<;  is  represented  by  disciplinam  acci- 
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pientes.  The  Hebrew  in  the  Rabbinic  language 

signifies  ‘ being  afflicted.’  This  the  translator  may  have 
known. 

xi.  5.  eKoXdaOrjaav  poenas  passi  sunt  • 

xi.  13.  KoXdaewu  tonnenta  SJp'TlS,  read 

xii.  27.  KoXa^ofjuevoL  cum  exterminarentur  pDpini. 

xiv.  10.  KoXaaOrjaeiab  tonnenta  patictur  prnn}. 

xvi.  1.  eKoXdaOrjaav  passi  sunt  tonnenta 

xvi.  9.  KoXacdrjvai  exterminari  pn3»  Dp:n:. 

xvi.  24.  et?  KoXaaiv  in  tonnentum 

xviii.  11.  KoXaadelt  afflictus 

xviii.  22.  Tov  KoXd^ovra  ilium  qui  se  vexahat  5>{i7^nb. 

xix.  4.  KoXaaiv  jmnitio  Xp'lEJ^n. 

We  have  seen  from  the  Midrash  Tanchuma  that  the 
Heb.  for  KoXd^eiv  was  perhaps  nnd  for  KoXaat<;  mDy"Vl3. 

This  explains  the  Syriac  rendering  by  Dpi,  wliich  is  almost  an 
equivalent  of  y“l3,  but  not  the  Latin  rendering  by  tormenfa. 

For  ^aaavLt^eiv,  ^daavo^  the  Syriac  bas  regularly  “111, 
except  in  xvii.  13  and  xi.  9 [ejSaaavit^ovTo) , where  it 

offers  piDXDI  pillDD.  Read  instead  of  the  latter  pnVDVD. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  in  these  two  places  the  original 
word  has  been  preserved,  for  the  difference  between  the 
Chaldee  use  of  for  hodilij  pain  and  the  Syriac  use  for 
insult,  dishonour,  is  well  known. 

b.  Agreement  in  the  rendering  of  particular  passages. 

1.  iv.  1.  per  dperg^ : cum  (gloria  S.L. 

2.  ix.  10.  magnitudinis  S.Li.  ; New-Hebrew  JllDI? 

3.  xii.  1.  d<^dapTov:  bonus  et  suaris  Ij.  ; bonus  8. 

4.  xiii.  5.  dvaX6yco<; : cognoscibiliter  L.  ; aperte  S. 

5.  xiii.  19.  TO  uBpaveaTaTOv  ral<;  'yepalv  evBpdveiav  alrelTai : 
petit  ab  co  qui  in  omnibus  est  inutilis  S.L. 

6.  XV.  7.  rd  T6  T(hv  Ka0apd)v  epycov  BovXa  cKevg  rd  re 
ivavTia:  quae  munda  sunt  in  usum  rasa,  etc.  L.  ; rasa  munda 
ad  ministrationem  et  rasa  non  munda  ad  opera  sun  S.  ; compare 
Arm.  whether  ressels  for  the  uses  of  purities  or  for  works  or  the 
opposite,  etc.  (The  Armenian  is  rather  difficult : kam  the 
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srboutheants  inch  spamvorouthean  anbths  ham  the  gorgoyits,  ham 
the,  etc.).  The  similarity  between  Lat.  and  Syr.  is  surely 
very  striking ; and  the  Greek  SovXa  would  appear  to  be  a 
mere  mistranslation  of  which  of  course  can  mean  either 

?ror/iS  or  slaves. 

7.  xiv.  19.  Tw  KparovvTL  ^ov\6yevo<i  apeaai:  IH  : 

illi  qai  se  assiimj)sit.  TT!i<  in  Syriac  (and,  perhaps,  New- 
Ilebrew)  can  mean  one  ivho  rules  and  one  who  has  taken.  The 
Latin  rendering  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  a rendering  of 
either  tlie  Syriac  or  the  original. 

8.  Compare  the  treatment  of  ')(wpe'iv  in  vii.  23  hia  TrdvTwv 

')(0)povv  TTvevpaTcov ; Syr. ; qui  capiat  onmes 

sjnritus  Lat.  (compare  Arm.  ‘sufficient  for  all  things,’  v.  infra). 
Certainly  ')(wpetv  in  Greek  can  mean  to  hold  and  to  permeate. 
But  to  give  it  the  former  meaning  in  this  place  would  be  to 
attribute  to  the  Latin  translator  a solecism  of  which  he  would 
scarcely  have  been  guilly.  If  the  Greek  rendering  is  right — 
which  is  possible — it  will  be  better  to  assume  that  and 

xmx  were  various  readings  in  the  original. 

9.  xiii.  19.  KoX  dyadd)U  koX  kivBvvcov  p.eToX.py^eaOai : et 
Iona  et  mala  recepturos  L.S. 

This  list  again  does  not  exhaust  the  parallels  between  the 
two  versions;  yet  the  enumeration  in  § 1 makes  it  improbable 
that  the  Latin  has  here  been  influenced  by  the  Syriac. 

§ 5. 

The  various  readings  of  the  Book  of  'V\’’isdom  are  decidedly 
less  interesting  than  those  of  Ecclesiasticus,  nearly  all  of 
which  (leaving  out  itacisms)  contribute  something  to  our 
acquaintance  with  the  original.  Of  course  this  fact  does  not 
militate  against  our  theory,  being  sufficient!}'  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition  that  the  original  perished  early.  More- 
over, we  shall  find  among  these  various  readings  a spicilegium 
which  makes  in  our  favour.  Besides,  not  all  the  MSS.  have 
been  collated,  and  the  collations  of  the  versions  given  by 
Fritzsche  are  imperfect  and  careless.  Of  three  versions  no 
collations  have  yet  been  published — the  Syro-Hexaplaris, 
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Sahidic  (published  by  Lagarde  in  his  Aegyptiaca)  and  Aethi- 
opic  (existing  in  MS.)  ; and  the  collation  of  the  Armenian  is 
so  imperfect  and  inadequate  as  to  be  worthless.  AVe  shall 
in  this  section  briefly  notice  the  readings  of  MS.  248  (so 
important  in  Ben-Sira),  and  then  of  the  Armenian  version. 
The  Coptic  version  is  of  great  importance,  but  does  not  con- 
tain much  that  is  fresh  ; the  Aethiopic  is  paraphrastic  and 
untrustworthy. 


I.  Readings  of  MSS. 

These  varieties  seem  to  exhibit  the  liberties  that  might  be 
taken  with  a translation,  compared  with  its  original,  not 
with  an  original  document. 

i.  5.  TTatSeta?  : (joc^/a?  248. 

ibid.  ahiKias  : dvofila<;  248. 

ii.  12.  d/j.apTg/xaTa  voiiov  : 'TrapaTTrcafiara  v6p,ov  248. 

If  the  Tleb.  was  this  would  be  a better  rendering ; 

and  that  this  is  the  right  rendering  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
dp.apTgp,aTa  is  emplo3’ed  in  the  next  clause  — a tautology 
which  the  writer  would  not  have  allowed  himself,  had  it  also 
occurred  in  the  first.  Moreover  dpapTgpaTa  vopov  is  not  a 
legitimate  expression  ; nor  is  dpiapTgp,aTa  TratSe/a?,  but  then 
as  we  have  seen  TraiSeia  stands  for  ninD,  which  meant 
‘ contumacy.’ 

ii.  23.  Kal  eiKova  rfj'i  I’Sta?  lBi6TrjTO<i  eTroirjaev  avrov  : dlSio- 
rr]To<;  248  and  S.H.  Further  emend  Kai’  for  koX  from  Copt. 
Clearly  the  sense  requires  this  reading. 

iii.  10.  e^ovcnv  eirLTtp,[av  : aTip,iav  248  and  Syr. 

iv.  2.  irapovadv  re  pupovvraL  avrgv  : rip^macv  248. 

This  must  be  right ; for  how  can  one  imitate  childless  men 
with  virtue?  Compare  inf.  xiv.  15  d)9  Qeov  hlpigaev,  Syr. 
NnSxT  nans  m:iy.  Perhaps  the  confusion  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  read  and  inter- 

preted from  the  Arabic. 

V.  10.  ovZe  aTpaTTon  TpoTno<i  : 7rope/a?  248.  (From  the 
last  clause.) 
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vii.  9.  \l6ov  aTiiiijTov : rlfuov  248.  Heb.  ^'^p'  better 
so  rendered. 

vii.  19.  darepcov  6eaei<f : Bp6fiov<;  248. 

ix.  9.  ev  6(f)daXp,ol<;  crov  : 248  ivoymov  aov.  Heb. 

X.  17.  dTreh(i)K.ev  oaioi’i  puadov  kottcov  avrcov  : fuadov  6ai6- 
Tr)To<i  248.  The  rendering  of 

XV.  0.  et9  oWtSo?  : ope^iv  248. 

A few  more  A^arieties  of  interest  could  be  brought  from  the 
other  HSS.  (some  of  Avbieb  agree  with  248  iu  the  above 
readings). 

II.  Varieties  of  the  Armenian  version. 

As  has  been  said  above,  this  version  is  very  inadequately 
represented  iu  the  published  collations.  Prof,  de  Lagarde 
calls  in  question  the  good  faith  of  the  editors  ; however,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  have  allowed  themselves  any  serious 
licences  in  Wisdom.  The  Queen  of  the  versions  is  so  scrupu- 
lously accurate,  in  spite  of  its  limpid  eloquence,  that  we  can 
argue  with  certainty  to  the  text  which  it  represents. 

1.  Passages  nhich  preserve  a trace  of  the  original  lost  in  the 
other  sources. — If  there  be  any  of  these,  we  shall  not  suppose 
that  the  Armenian  translator  got  them  independently,  but 
rather  that  his  Greek  copy  had  been  revised.  Such  cases 
are  the  following : 

1.  iv^  15.  OTi  Kal  eXeo<;  ev  rot?  cKXeKToZi;  avrov. 

Arm.  ‘that  the  justice  of  God  is  upon  his  saints.’ 

The  variation  ‘ saints  ’ is  found  in  some  MSS.,  but  not 
‘justice,’  iravounkh,  used  only  in  this  sense  in  Armenian.  Syr. 
‘ wherefore  thus  is  the  judgment,  and  the  grace  and  the 
mercy  of  God  upon  his  saints.’  Now  np“IV  stands  in  Heb. 
for  the  two  conceptions  of  SiKaioavvr]  and  iXegpLoavvrj  (see 
especiall}’’  Hatch’s  ‘ Studies  in  Biblical  Greek,’  second  essaj"). 
Probably  however  the  original  here  should  have  been  eVTlplX. 

2.  vi.  19.  ctyaTTr)  Be  Tgp7]aL<;  v6p,(ov  auri)?. 

Arm.  ‘ and  the  keeping  of  her  laws  is  mercijj  gouth. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  New-Hebrew  the  root  01“! 
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has  both  senses  ‘ to  love  ’ and  ‘ to  pity,’  and  the  noun 
can  mean  either.  Assuredly  mercy  makes  better  sense  here 
than  ‘love,’  as  the  reader  may  convince  himself  by  studying 
the  context. 

3.  ii.  24.  7T€ipd^ovat  Se  avrov  ol  eicelvov  fiepiSo<i  oWe?. 
Arm.  ‘and  those  try  him  who  are  of  the  number  of  his  lotf 

nora  vidgakin  saki  en.  It  would  seem  possible  that  ‘ number  ’ 
and  ‘lot’  represent  two  renderings  of  the  Heb.  111323. 

4.  vii.  23.  KoX  8id  TrdvTCov  -^copovv  7rvevp,drcou. 

Arm.  ‘ and  sufficient  for  all  things,’  irats. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Syr.  and  Lat.  so  represent 
'Xpypovv  ; the  Arm.  then  adds  a new  reading,  Trpayp.drwv  for 
7Tvevp,dT(t)v,  which  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

5.  ix.  10.  diro  Opovov  aou  ’Trep.yjrov  aiiTtju  Iva  avybira- 

povad  pLOL  Komdag. 

Arm.  ‘ that  she  may  come  and  abide  with  me,’  dadarestse. 

It  seems  clear  that  this  makes  better  sense  than  the  Greek. 
If  the  Hebrew  was  the  Arm.  would  give  us  a possible 

emendation  ‘ dwell.’ 

2.  The  Armenian  renderings  in  a few  places  seem  to  preserve 

Hebrew  idioms  lost  in  the  Greek. 

ix.  8.  eV  opei  djlp  aov  : Arm.  ‘ mountain  of  thy  holiness,’ 
Aeth.  similarly,  Heb.  m (contrast  clause  3 ibid.), 

iv.  18.  et?  TTTcopa  drcpov:  Arm.  ‘a  ruin  of  dishonour,’  Syr. 
similarly. 

vii.  19.  €v  oxjfet  : Arm.  ‘ compared  with  it,’  Heb. 

xi.  14.  irdXaL : Arm.  ‘ yesterday  and  the  day  before 
yesterday,’  Heb.  XV.  24.  erepo?  8e  erepov : 

Arm.  ‘a  man  his  neighbour,’  Heb.  injll  (Yet  these 

may  be  Armenian  idioms.) 

3.  The  Armenian  version  agrees  remarkably  with  the  Peschitto 

in  the  rendering  of  certain  words  and  phrases. 

K'i^hrfKo<i  : ii.  16.  et?  : Syr.  and  Arm.  ‘ like  foul- 
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ness.’  XV.  9.  KiffSrjXa  7r\daaei:  Syr.  and  Arm.  ‘unclean- 
ness.’ 

€')(^diaTa,  xii.  4 and  xv.  18.  Syr.  and  Arm.  ‘ foul.’  It  can 
be  shown  that  in  Ben-Sira  /SSeAu/cro?  represents  which 

means  both  hateful  and  foul.  This  was  probably  the  word 
used  here.  Compare  Syr.  and  Arm.  of  xiv.  11,  where  the 
same  words  are  einploj^ed  for  /SSeAuy/aa. 

viii.  12  Kcd  cfjOeyyofiiva  Trpoai^ouai:  Syr.  ‘they  shall  gaze,’ 
Arm.  ‘they  shall  gaze  attentively.’ 

viii.  4.  fivaTi'i  yap  icrri : Syr.  and  Arm.  ‘ she  is  a secret- 
sharer.’ 

11.  p.acTTi^6p,€vov : Arm.  ‘tearing,’  Syr.  similarly,  but 
with  other  renderings. 

xiv.  30.  rd  SiKaia  : Arm.  and  Syr.  St/cai'a)?. 

xvi.  1.  KvcoSaXa:  Arm.  and  Syr.  ‘ worms.’  So  too  Arm. 
in  xi.  15,  but  not  Syr. 

xiii.  12.  d.TTo^Xijp.aTa : Arm.  and  Syr.  ‘ the  planings,’ 
which  assuredly  is  right. 

XV.  6.  KaKcov  epaarai : Arm.  and  Syr.  ‘ artificers  of  evil,’ 
possibly  hpaarai. 

xvii.  3.  lv8d\p.a(Tiv  eKrapacaop-evoi : Arm.  ‘ alarmed  and 
disturbed.’  Syr.  similarly. 

xviii.  23.  KoX  Siea)(^Lae  r^v  wpo?  tou?  686v  : Arm. 

and  Syr.  ‘ and  cut  a path  between  the  living  and  the  dead.’ 

The  argument  to  be  derived  from  these  passages  is  not 
very  considerable.  However  the  fact  that  a considerable 
number  of  the  variants  of  the  Peschitto  (which  is  moreover 
very  corrupt)  can  be  traced  to  a Greek  MS.  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Armenian  version,  confirms  the  theory  that 
there  existed  in  early  times  some  very  difierent  recension  of 
the  book.  Whether  the  Peschitto  was  originally  made  from 
one  of  the  Greek  recensions  or  from  the  original  we  cannot 
decide. 

4.  One  case  of  striking  agreement  with  the  Latin  version 
is  worth  pointing  out. 

iv.  19.  pr]^€t  ctuTou?  dcj)d>vov<;  Trprjvet'i  : for  Trpr]vel<i  inflatos, 
Arm.  and  Lat. 
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5.  Although  it  does  not  come  into  our  task  to  emend  the 
Greek  text  from  the  Armenian,  yet  there  are  so  many 
striking  readings  in  the  latter  that  it  will  be  doing  some 
service  to  point  some  of  them  out. 

ii.  18.  el  yap  eaTiv  6 SlKaio'i  uio?  0eov  : Arm.  Si/catM?  ; ‘if 
he  be  genuinely  the  Son  of  God,’  assuredly  a good  emenda- 
tion, whether  it  be  true  or  not.  St/catw?  is  the  true  Attic 
idiom  in  this  case.  So  Sophocles  in  ‘ Aiace  ’ etirep  St/calco^ 
ear  e/id?  ra  irarpoOev  ; Demosthenes  in  ‘ Boeoto  de  nomine,’ 
etc. 

iii.  1.  ov  pit]  a^praL  avrcov  ^daavo^:  Arm.  Odvaro^,  which 
suits  the  context  better.  Compare  Copt,  ^daavo^  Oavdrov. 

iv.  5.  ovK  eariv  dvairoBiap,6f:  : the  Arm.  reads  epLTroBtaud^ 
‘ hindrance,’  previously  conjectured  from  the  Arabic  version. 

V.  16.  Xp^lrovrai  to  ^aalXeiov  ttj?  evrrpeTrela<f : Arm.  rov 
^aaikeiov  rfjv  evTrpeTreiav:  Copt,  rrjv  evirperreiav  rou  (SaaiXelov. 
The  Hebrew  was  probably  “IXS  ‘ a ro}'al  crown,’ 

which  follows  TO  BuiBrjpa  rov  KdWov^  standing  for  rnt3V- 

vi.  24.  ovre  p,pv  (j)96v(p  rerpKori,  avvoSevaco:  Arm.  reTp/cco'i. 
Syr.  omits  the  word,  probably  rightly. 

vii.  25.  drp.l';  ydp  eari  rPj<:  rov  Qeov  dum/xea)?  : Arm.  d/crt? 
‘ she  is  a ray  of  the  Divine  power.’  Aethiop.  similarly. 

viii.  4.  KoX  alperX'i  rwv  epycov  avrov  : Arm.  and  S.H. 
ipaarl'i,  which  like  all  the  other  readings  must  be  wrong. 

xiii.  3.  7rpvrdvei<i  Koap,ov:  Arm.  ‘satellites  of  the  world.’ 

xiv.  21.  avp,(popa  rj  rvpavviBi : Arm.  and  Copt.  avp-cf)opa 
TvpavvLKfj. 

xiv.  29.  /ca/c&j?  op6aavre<i  dBLKrj6i)vai  ov  nrpoaBe')(^ovTaL, 
‘They  do  not  expect  to  be  harmed  ; ’ if  this  is  the  meaning, 
dBiKTjOPjvai  is  not  quite  a suitable  word.  eKBiKrjdi^vat  ‘ to  be 
punished  ’ of  Arm.  and  Syr.  is  better. 

XV.  7.  drraXrjv  yr]V  OXljBwv  eiripbO')(9ov’.  Arm.  ‘squeezing 
soft  clay  upon  the  tvheel,'  err'i  rpo-)^6v. 

§ 6. 

Having,  as  we  fancy,  laid  the  thesis  that  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  was  written  in  New- Hebrew  on  a securer  basis,  it  is 
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time  foi'  us  to  examine  the  arguments,  hitherto  regarded  as 
conclusive,  by  which  the  book  has  been  shown  to  have  been 
written  in  Greek.  These  arguments  have  been  drawn  1) 
from  the  language,  2)  from  the  references,  3)  from  the 
thought. 

I.  It  is  before  all  things  necessary  to  distinguish  in  the 
first  argument  between  what  is  relevant  and  what  is  irre- 


levant. A case  like  the  play  on  8tadi]Kr)  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  Greek  origin  of 
that  work ; but  Grimm’s  argument  from  the  Paronomasias, 
Homoeoptota  and  Assonances  (of  which  he  should  have 
collected  more  illustrations)  need  prove  no  more  than  that 
the  book  was  carefully  rendered.  Most  excellences  of  English 
style  could  be  illustrated  from  the  Master  of  Balliol’s  Plato  ; 
but  yet  it  is  a translation.  Now  so  far  is  the  style  of 
Wisdom  from  being  excellent  that  it  is  atrocious;  the  periods 
are  Hebrew,  not  Greek  ; and  it  is  full  of  Hebraisms,  which 
of  course  can  only  he  rarely  found  in  original  Alexandrian 
writers  such  as  Philo. 

Not  to  speak  without  proof,  we  will  here  collect  a few  of 
these  Hebraisms. 

i.  4.  acofxaJt  Karayjpkw  dfiaprim : Rabbinic  Hebrew 
nXtOn.  So  Midrash  Tanchuma  (Warsaw,  1879)  i.  22b 
n^ton  pn  nxr,  and  often.  Hence  Copt,  renders  by 

‘ sinful  ’ only. 

i.  7.  TO  avve-)(ov  ra  Travra,  referring  to  God,  not  to 
Wisdom:  Syriac  'T'DiI  TTIX  ‘the  omnipotent,’  rendering  of 
Heb.  . The  Aethiopic  Church  adopts  the  same  phrase. 

ii.  6.  ')(^p7](Tcofj.e6a  rfj  KTiaec:  New-Hebrew  = ‘ the 

world.’ 

iv.  10.  aXKa^r)  avveaiv  avrov : Hebrew  and  Sy^riac 

meaning  to  madden. 

V.  3.  cTTevo')(wpiav  'irveviJiaTo<; Heb.  Hn 

v.  16.  TO  hidSrjp-a  rov  koXXov;  : Heb.  rntOJl. 

vii.  1.  'yrjyevov’i  7rpcoT0Tr\u<TTov:  New-Heb. 

vii.  17.  avaraaiv  Koap,ov  : New-Heb.  ppn. 

X.  15.  e’^  €0vov<;  OXi^ovtojv  : play  on  D'llf  and 
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xiv.  2.  TO  aKOLV(ovr)Tov  ouofia : New-Heb. 
applied  to  the  name  of  God.  This  mention  of  it  is  very- 
noticeable,  because  it  shows  that  in  the  days  of  the  pseudo- 
Solomon  it  meant  any  name  of  God,  not  the  tetragrammaton 
in  particular.  (Noticed  by  Dr.  Farrar.) 

xiv.  6.  Tj  rov  Kocrixov  in  Midrash 

Tanchuma  i.  50a  (Dn^m  n'Htr  dSij;  "n^D  t\DV  HT). 
iii.  15.  uyadol  ttovol  : New-Hebrew  D'illtO 
This  passage,  ayadoiv  yap  Trovoiv  KapTro<;  evK\e^<;,  with  v. 
13,  e^fi  Kapirov  iv  imaKOTTf]  ■Kjrv)^u)v,  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
passage  in  the  same  Midrash  i.  11a,  ‘ In  the  hour  when  a man 
is  taken  from  the  world  without  children  he  is  in  trouble  and 
laments.  God  saj^s  to  him : Why  weepest  thou  ? Because 
thou  hast  not  established  fruit  rnDVil  in  this  world, 

there  is  a fruit  for  thee  that  is  fairer  than  children 

Thus  the  generations  of  a man  are  pood  icorks.’ 

The  above  are  of  course  merely  a spicilegium ; Bretschneider 
collected  a number  of  more  familiar  ones.  When  Grimm 
observes  that  the  Hebrew  language  had  no  equivalents  for 
many  of  the  philosojjhical  expressions  used  by  the  pseudo- 
Solomon,  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  which  he  refers.  dp,op(f)o<! 
vXr)  need  for  example  be  no  more  than  a rendering  of 
inn.  Some  of  the  compounds  have  already  been  dis- 
solved b}^  the  previous  processes ; for  example,  io^6\a>v  was 
shown  by  the  Syriac  version  to  stand  perhaps  for 
When  he  further  states  that  the  description  in  C.  ii.  1-6 
could  not  be  represented  in  Hebrew,  he  surel}^  underrates  the 
wealth  of  the  New-Hebrew  vocabulary,  which  has  been 
shown  elsewhere  to  contain  equivalents  for  philosophical 
terms. 

There  are  besides  traces  which  show  that  the  translator 
has  introduced  philosophical  terms  where  the  author  did  not 
employ  them.  Such  a term  is  ddavaaia  ‘immortality,’  which 
is  very  frequent.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  although  the 
Coptic  language  possesses  an  exact  equivalent  for  this  concept 
JULmr^^TJULOT  (compare  UTXJLO't  for  a9dvaTO<;  in  1.  15), 
the  Coptic  translator  ever^'where  represents  ddavaaia  by 
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(jort^  ‘ life.’  It  can  be  no  accident  that  the  Pescbitto 
translation  has  the  same  rendering  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
Now  if  we  remember  that  in  Ecclus.  xix.  7 the  phrase  BevSpov 
adavaaia<i  occurs,  and  that  that  phrase  must  necessarily  stand 
for  the  Hebrew  D"n  it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that 
adavaala  represents  D'Tl  here,  and  that  the  copies  used  by 
the  Coptic  and  Syriac  translators  had  been  corrected  from 
the  original.  In  vii.  17,  etc.,  occur  a number  of  philo- 
sophical terms  together,  several  of  which  are  liable  on 
external  evidence  to  suspicion.  In  the  combination  ivepyeiav 
(7TOL')(e[a)v,  ivepyeia  means  no  more  than  ‘ force,’  but  for 
cTTOL'yelayv  the  Aethiopic  translator  (Bodleian  MS.)  has  ‘sun, 
moon  and  stars,’  a rendering  which  corresponds  very  curiously 
with  the  Peschitto  i<nSn22  ‘ constellations.’  The  Hebrew  is 
therefore  likely  to  have  been  For  rpoTrcov  aWajd<; 

in  vii.  18  the  Coptic  has  ‘ changes  of  airs,’  the  Pesch.  ‘changes 
of  things'  ; this  makes  it  likely  that  no  very  scientific 

phraseology  was  used  by  the  author.  It  has  been  suggested 
above  that  yr]'yevg<;  irpwTO'irXaaTOf;  represents 
and  it  is  probable  that  tov  (TvvoLKovvra  (vii.  28)  means 

no  more  than  the  verb  ^7^?^  meant  avvoiKeiv,  and 

the  translator  may  have  had  phrases  from  the  Attic  trage- 
dians in  his  mind.  In  ix.  5 6\t,<yo')(p6vto<i  is  a very  natural 
rendering  of  D'22'  l^p.  The  highly  philosophical  term 
viroaTaai^  we  saw  above  to  be  a very  unsatisfactory  trans- 
lation of  the  Rabbinical  miyo  ‘ food.’  In  XV.  17  aefiaapia 
for  ‘object  of  worship’  is  a high-sounding  phrase;  but  it 
exactly  corresponds  to  which  the  Rabbis  use  quite  in 

this  way  (Psikta  ed.  Buber,  p.  65b).  KaraSwaareveiv  (xv. 
14)  is  a sesquipedale  verbura,  but  has  an  exact  equivalent  in 
the  Rabbinic  . The  ease  with  which  these  equivalents 

can  be  found  seems  a very  suspicious  circumstance  ; and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  language  of  Wisdom  can  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  translator  had  some 
acquaintance  with  the  technicalities  of  Greek  philosophy, 
and  thought  that  long  compounds  were  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  an  eloquent  style.  That  the  periods  are  Hebrew 
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and  not  Greek  periods  is,  as  has  been  before  observed,  gener- 
ally agreed. 

A word  should  be  said  about  the  paronomasias  which, 
according  to  Grimm,  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  Greek 
of  this  book.  Some  of  these  are  collected  by  Dr.  Farrar 
in  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  i.  p.  406.  Of  these  Trora/xol 
— uTroTOfMOf;  in  v.  23  is  the  most  striking.  Much  import- 
ance cannot  be  attached  to  them,  because  a stylist,  whether 
translator  or  author,  might  aim  at  this  effect.  There  is 
in  the  Syriac  version  in  vi.  10  {iva  fidO-qre — Trapairearjre 
psSxn  and  pSsn)  as  good  a paronomasia  as  occurs  any- 
where in  the  Greek,  which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  translator. 
Moreover,  in  some  cases  the  play  on  words  gives  a better 
sense  in  Hebrew  than  in  the  Greek  as  we  have  it ; in  vi.  11 
ol  (fivXd^avre'i  6(ila><i  rd  oa/,a  oa-icodrjaovrai  is  a mere  tautology, 
whereas  in  Hebrew  nDrin'  nn'DIl  might  intelligibly 

mean  ‘ those  that  practise  righteousness  shall  find  mercy’  the 
root  “IDH  having  two  senses  which  might  be  played  upon. 
Some  verses  besides  will  produce  a paronomasia  in  the 
Hebrew  when  quite  literally  rendered  ; ii.  22b,  c ovde  yuaOov 
rjXTnarav  6aioTr]ro<;  ovBe  CKpivav  ’yepa<;  yfrv'^cov  dpcopcov  become 
verses  of  Ben-Sira’s  style,  with  a paronomasia  in  the  first 
clause 

nn'DH  xSi 


and  perhaps  another  in  the  second.  It  will  be  fair  to  let 
these  facts  counterbalance  each  other. 

There  are  however  two  passages  of  more  consequence  for 
the  language-question,  which  we  will  briefly  discuss: 

i.  XV.  9.  (of  the  idol-maker)  Kal  Bo^au  rjyeiTai  on  Ki^Brfka 
TrXdacrei. 

It  has  been  observed  above  that  kl^Bt)Xo<;,  here  and  in  ii. 
16,  is  rendered  by  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  translators  by 
‘ unclean  ’ ; as  kl^BtjXo^  has  not  that  meaning  in  the  Greek, 
this  collusion  cannot  be  accidental ; for  the  Armenian  trans- 
lator is  too  good  a Greek  scholar  not  to  know  the  meaning  of 
so  common  a word.  Can  we  find  a Hebrew  word  which  will 
mean  both  spurious  and  unclean  ? Yes,  Buxtorf’s 
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definitions  of  the  word  are  prophanus,  illegitimus,  impiirus, 
vitiosus,  ‘Thus  bastards,  slaves  and  the  like  are  called  D'^*lD3 
rejectitii.’  So  the  Chaldee  kS'IDS  is  employed  for  spurious 
metal,  The  same  word  is  used  of  illegal  food, 

and  as  such  is  regularly  used  in  antithesis  to  lawful. 

The  passage  ii.  16  may  therefore  be  rendered  in  Hebrew 
in  such  a way  as  to  correspond  with  both 
the  Greek  and  the  Syriac  (and  Armenian)  versions,  and  with 
the  antithesis  aKaOapaiSyv  of  the  following  verse.  The 
Arabic  Jews,  who  alter  Muhammad’s  title  SlDI  ‘Apostle’  to 
SiDS  ‘spurious,’  do  what  the  just  man  is  said  to  do  in  this 
verse.  Now  if  we  apply  this  information  to  xv.  9 ho^av 
7]jeiTai  oTt  ifKacrcreL,  and  restore  the  verse  accordingly 

it  obtains  a very  clear  point.  ^D£ 
may  be  pointed  so  as  to  mean  counterfeit,  but  also  so  as  to 
mean  statue,  graven  image ; and  this  meaning  it  has  in  Old- 
Hebrew  (Isaiah  xl.  19,  etc.),  whereas  the  other  is  confined  to 
New-Hebrew.  Assuredly  the  man’s  boast  is  that  he  makes  a 
statue ; the  word  used  gives  a ‘ double  entendre  ’ abomination. 
It  is  clear  that  this  paronomasia  was  only  possible  in  a Hebrew 
document. 

ii.  xiv.  22.  ‘ It  was  not  sufficient  for  them  to  be  in  error 
concerning  the  knowledge  of  God  ; but  living  in  a great 
war  of  ignorance  they  call  such  evils  peace,’  iv  /xeydXa  ^(wr're? 
dyvoLa<i  7ro\ep.m  to,  Tocravra  KaKa  elpgvrjv  TTpoaujopevovaiv. 
This  passage  must  assuredly  have  had  a point,  although  the 
commentators  do  not  all  help  us  to  find  one.  In  some  language 
the  name  jjeace,  par  excellence,  must  have  been  applied  to 
religious  observances.  And  this  language,  I fanc}’,  must  be 
the  Greek  language,  in  which  elpgvr]  might  be  conceivably 
connected  with  tepo?,  as  for  example  Euripides  derives 
d<^po(xvv7)  from  'AcfipoSirr).  In  order  to  express  this  clearly 
the  author  should  have  said  rd  roaavra  KaKa  lepd  Trpoaayo- 
pevovai,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  guess  the  etymology ; or 
should  have  added  olou  elprjvtKa.  The  way  in  w'hich  he 
has  put  the  words  is  such  that  we  cannot  argue  from  it  that 
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the  author  wrote  in  Greek,  but  that  he  had  a sort  of  acquaint- 
ance with  some  common  Greek  words. 

Derivations  from  the  Greek  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Midrash ; at  the  beginning  of  the  Midr.  R.  on  Koheleth  we 
are  told  that  Jeremiah  (Heb.  Yirm’yah)  was  so  called,  because 
in  his  days  Jerusalem  became  ip-q^iia  ‘ a ruin.’  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  iepd  is  the  natural  Greek  word  to  describe  the 
mysteries  and  ceremonies  of  which  the  author  has  just 
analysed  the  origin. 

I cannot  help  quoting,  before  concluding  this  paragraph, 
the  words  of  Mr.  Deane  (Pref.  p.  27),  which  I venture  to 
think  rather  ill  considered.  The  hook  is  icritten  in  the  purest 
form  of  Alexandrian  Greek,  free  from  the  Hehraisms  and  anoma- 
lies of  the  LXX,  and  full  of  passages  ichich  combine  the  richest 
vocabulary  loitJt  genuine  rhetorical  eloquence.  Where  then  in 
non- Hebraic  Greek  are  to  be  found  phrases  like  tL  upearov 
ev  6(f>9a\p,oi<;  crov  koX  rt  ev6e<i  iv  ivroXal<;  aov  ? Are 

there  indeed  six  consecutive  verses  in  the  whole  book  free 
from  the  grossest  Hebraisms  ? However,  the  learned  author 
of  the  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Wisdom  would  scarcely 
be  prepared  to  defend  the  sentence  quoted. 

2.  A more  formidable  set  of  arguments  seem  to  be  those 
drawn  from  the  use  of  the  LXX  by  the  pseudo-Solomon. 
Grimm  (p.  9)  speaks  of  xv.  10  as  a ‘decisive’  case.  The 
passage  is  cttoSo?  rj  uapBUt  avrov,  said  to  be  a reminiscence 
of  Is.  xliv.  20,  Heb.  HVl,  where  the  LXX  renders 

yvci)6t  oTi  (77ro8o9  g Kaphia  avrov,  evidently  reading  71^*1.  We 
cannot  conclude  from  this  any  more  than  that  in  the  pseudo- 
Solomon’s  time  the  reading  HVI  was  current  in  some  MSS. — 
had  it  not  been,  the  LXX  would  not  have  read  it ; — and  that 
the  translator  may  or  may  not  have  used  the  LXX  version. 
In  the  other  passage  ii.  11  iveSp€vao)p,ev  rov  BiKaiov  ori,  Bva- 
■)(^pgaro'i  gpZv  iartv,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a reminiscence  of 
Is.  iii.  10,  Bgacopev  rov  BtKaiov  on  Bva’x^pgaro'i  gpiiv  iariv, 
where  Bgawpev  stands  for  a false  reading  •nOX  for  l-lDiS,  if 
there  is  any  connection,  the  LXX  might  rather  seem  to  have 
copied  Wisdom  than  Wisdom  the  LXX.  For  it  is  to  he 
observed  that  1)  the  first  q)erson  comes  naturally  and  neces- 
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sarily  in  the  speech  in  "Wisdom  ; 2)  so  also  does  hxxr-xprtcrrof; 
rjfilv  iariv;  whereas  in  the  LXX  both  are  introduced  against 
the  context.  If  it  he  further  observed  that  in  rendering 
illO  Bva')(^fn](TTo<;  the  LXX  translator  must  have  been  wilfully 
altering  the  text,  it  is  quite  natural  that  he  should  have 
altered  it  in  accordance  with  a parallel  passage.  Of  the 
other  cases  Grimm  himself  says  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
translator  being  familiar  with  the  LXX  would  be  sufficient. 
There  is  besides  some  evidence  of  independent  translation 
from  the  Hebrew,  xv.  9 dW  avrepelBerai,  fiev  ‘^^pvaovpyoi^ 
KoX  apyvpo')(6oL<f  is  modelled  on  Isaiah  xli.  7 where  the  LXX 
has  ta^vaev  dvrjp  reKTwv.  The  author  could  never  have  got 
dvrepeiBeTai  ‘he  contests  with,’  which  he  further  interprets 
pupbelrai  ‘ he  imitates,’  out  of  i(T)(yaev ; but  out  of  the  Hebrew 
pin'*l  it  can  easil}^  be  obtained ; the  rendering  dvrepeiBop-ai 
would  suit  the  Hithpa'el  form  well,  and  would  not  disagree 
with  the  Iliph'il  in  late  Hebrew  (see  Gesen.  Thesaurus).  In 
V.  14  pseudo-Solomon  has  d-)(yT]  vtto  XaiKairo^;,  where  the 
LXX  have  (ppvyava  and  Karaiyi'i  (Is.  xl.  24). 

3.  There  remains  then  the  argument  drawn  from  the  allu- 
sions to  Greek  customs  and  reminiscences  of  Greek  authors. 
Of  course  this  need  onl}"  show  that  the  author  was  acquainted 
with  Greek,  not  that  he  wrote  in  that  language.  These 
allusions  have  been  carefully  collected  and  tabulated  in  a 
dissertation  by  Dr.  P.  Menzel,  whose  tables  however  might 
he  considerably  reduced  without  disadvantage.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  deny  the  value  of  these  studies,  or  to  question 
the  existence  of  some  allusions  to  Greek  philosophy  and 
habits  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  ; I think  however  it  may 
be  shown  that  the  author  at  any  rate  had  no  deep  know- 
ledge of  either,  and  that  his  translator  has  allowed  himself 
liberties. 

In  xiii.  4,  where  the  author  upbraids  the  heathen  for  not 
arguing  from  the  creature  to  the  creator,  we  read : el  Be 
Bvvapuv  Kul  evepyeiav  iK7r\ayevre<i  vorjaaTwaav  dir  avTciyv 
iToaco  0 KaraaKevda-a'i  avrd  Bwaroirepo';  e<TTC ; the  two  words 
Bvvap,i<;  and  evepyeia  are  here  coupled  as  synonyms,  which  are 
elsewhere  employed  separately  with  the  same  meaning  (vii. 
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25  ar/Ltt?  T^9  Tov  deov  hvvdfJiea}^  koX  eaoiTTpov  rr)?  rod  0eov 
€vepyeia<i,  vii.  17,  20).  JS’ovv  in  a translation  from  a language 
M'hicli  like  Hebrew  delights  in  synonyms,  it  is  intelligible 
that  the  translator  might  employ  hvvapi^  koX  evepyeia  to 
represent  e.g.  TVI  HID ; but  that  an  original  writer  of  Greek 
should  have  coupled  words  which,  when  combined,  possess 
such  contrary  meanings,  seems  to  me  astonishing.  hvvap,i<; 
by  itself  might  well  mean  ‘ power  ’ ; but,  when  combined 
with  evipyeia,  becomes  its  antithesis,  actualitij  as  opposed  to 
reality.  And  would  not  one  who  was  writing  independently 
have  felt  and  avoided  this  inconvenience  ? 

Secondly,  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  inadequate 
attempts  at  rendering  Jewish  psychological  terms,  xii.  10 
ov  pLTj  dWayfj  6 \oyiap,cr;  avrwv  et?  rov  aloiva  is  rendered  bj’' 
Mr.  Deane  their  way  of  reasoning  u'ill  never  change.  This  is 
not  accurate,  for  d \oyiap,o^  stands  for  their  yefser  or 

‘ evil  inclination  ’ ; a word  over  which  the  Greek  translators 
stumbled.  In  Ecclesiasticus  we  find  it  rendered  Bia^ovXiov  ; 
xviii.  5 Bia^ovkiov  koX  yXwaaav  Kai  6<p6aXp.ov<;  should  be 
restored  with  the  help  of  the  Syriac  HS  “1^'  ‘ he 

created  mouth,  tongue  and  eyes,’  where  the  mistake  of  the 
translator  tells  us  with  certainty  how  he  rendered  *1^' ; by 
ivdvp.7]p.a  in  xxxvii.  3 (where  the  Syriac  gives  a certain  clue) ; 
by  /3ov\g  in  vi.  1. 

In  Hebrew  means  ‘ life  ’ as  well  as  ‘ soul  ’ ; and  so  in 
xvi.  9 Kal  ov^  evpWrj  tapua  rg  ’'p'V)^g  aiiTOiV  ‘ and  no  remedy 
was  found  for  their  lives,’  aMp^art,  ‘body’  would  have  been 
required  by  the  Greek  idiom;  one  has  only  to  remember  how 
carefully  Plato  in  the  ‘ Gorgias  ’ and  the  ‘ Republic  ’ distin- 
guishes between  diseases  of  the  body  and  diseases  of  the  soul 
to  be  sure  that  this  observation  is  a just  one.  Would  an 
independent  Greek  writer  have  been  guilty  of  this  con- 
fusion ? But  indeed  that  the  psychology  throughout  is 
Hebrew  and  not  Greek  need  not  be  proved. 

A very  suspicious  passage  is  in  viii.  7,  where  we  seem  to 
find  the  Platonic  division  of  the  virtues  : Kal  el  BiKaioavvgv 
dyaira  rt?,  ol  ttovoi  ravT7]<;  elalv  dperar  croxppoavvgv  yap  koI 

VOL.  XXII. — [new  series.] 
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^povTjaiv  €KBiBdaKei,  BiKaio(Tvvr)v  Kal  dvBpeiav.  It  is  to  be 
observed  however  that  here  for  ol  ttovoi  TavTrj<;  elalv  dperat 
the  Syriac  version  has  Tl  nfllS  ‘ she  is  with  her 

wonderful,’  where  Faber  observed  that  ol  ttovol  seemed 

to  be  a mistranslation  of  nniS,  interpreted  as  nnixS. 
Eichhorn  replied  that  the  corruption  might  be  in  the  Pe- 
schitto,  where  we  should  emend  This  question  can 

only  be  decided  by  critical  considerations ; and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  sentiment  ‘ the  virtues  are  with  her  ’ is  far 
more  appropriate  than  the  sentiment  ‘ her  works  are  virtues,’ 
which  contradicts  the  almost  immediately  preceding  state- 
ment that  wisdom  works  everything.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  the  Syriac  is  here  original  and  represents  a New-Hebrew 
phrase,  meaning,  ‘ with  her  (wisdom)  is  the  whole  of  it 
(righteousness).’  In  what  follows  the  Syriac  omits  BiKaioavvy, 
it  would  seem,  very  properly,  unless  the  author  wrote  illogi- 
cally.  The  passage  will  lose  much  of  its  force  for  the  purpose 
of  argument,  if  the  word  dperal  and  the  fourfold  division  of 
the  virtues  be  lost. 

Another  passage  on  which  much  stress  has  been  laid  is  iv. 
2,  where  ‘childlessness  with  virtue’  is  said  to  parade  itself  in 
the  world,  wearing  a crown,  having  conquered  in  the  pure 
contests,  or  the  contests  of  purity  {are(f)avj}(popovaa  TroyTrevei., 
rov  tS)v  dp,lavTU)v  {dviKgrcov  Copt.,  dp-apdvTwv  Arm.)  dOXcov 
dydyva  vLKrjaacra).  There  is  here  a reference,  it  is  said,  to 
the  Greek  custom  of  giving  crowns  to  the  winners  in  the 
games.  Now  there  is  a passage  in  the  oft-quoted  Midrash 
Tanchuma  (ii.  p.  107a)  which  seems  to  suggest  that  this  is 
not  the  reference.  ‘The  works  of  God  are  not  like  the 
works  of  a human  king.  When  a human  king  goes  out  to 
war,  his  legions  go  out  before  him ; if  they  conquer,  they 
come  and  make  a crown,  and  crown  him  with  it.’  Moreover 
in  the  words  conquers  and  e one  may  see  a trace  of  a play 
on  the  two  meanings  of  JllDT  in  Syriac,  conquest  and  qmrity. 
However  this  may  be,  the  custom  of  crowning  the  Auctor  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Bible. 
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§ 7. 

Having,  as  we  fancy,  made  it  probable  that  the  pseudo- 
Solomon  wrote  in  New-Hebrew,  and  that  the  Greek  ideas 
which  the  book  contains  come  mainly  from  the  translator,  we 
may  now  ask  whether  these  observations  give  us  any  clue  to 
the  time  and  place  of  the  writer.  He  is  ordinarily  supposed 
to  have  been  a Jew  of  Alexandria;  as  the  Jews  in  most  parts 
of  the  world,  where  their  nationality  is  of  consequence,  still 
write  Hebrew,  he  may  well  have  written  Hebrew  in  Alex- 
andria. Grimm  finds  evidence  of  his  residence  in  Egypt  in 
the  bitter  hate  which  he  evinces  towards  the  Egyptians  in 
the  description  of  the  plagues  in  the  last  chapters. 

Against  this  it  must  be  observed  that  the  writer  shows  no 
acquaintance  whatever  with  Egypt,  beyond  what  he  might 
have  got  from  the  Bible.  How  natural  it  would  have  been 
for  one  acquainted  with  that  country  to  have  contrasted  its 
singularly  luminous  atmosphere  with  the  plague  of  darkness 
which  is  so  elaborately  described ; or  in  describing  the  plague 
of  rain  to  have  said  something  of  the  rauilessness  of  Egypt, 
which  in  xvi.  16  is  barely,  if  at  all,  hinted  at.  One  who 
knew  of  the  fame  of  the  Egyptian  medicine  would  have 
drawn  a lesson  from  it  in  speaking  of  the  plague  of  ulcers. 
One  who  was  familiar  with  the  Alexandrian  temples  would 
not  have  had  to  go  to  Isaiah  to  describe  the  making  of  an 
idol.  One  who  had  seen  the  mighty  Nile  would  not  have 
spoken  of  it  as  a ‘ perennial  stream  ’ SrO,  with  which 

the  water  from  the  rock  might  be  compared.  On  the  other 
hand  the  writer  has  probably  seen  the  Pillar  of  Salt,  and  knows 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  ; for  the  description  x.  7 
^9  eri  fiaprvpiov  rfi9  nrovrjpiag  Kairvi^opbevr]  KadecrTrjKe  ')(epao<; 
KoX  areXiaiu  wpai<;  Kapiro^opovvTa  (pvra  d7riaTovar]<; 
p.vr)p,eiov  eaTrjKvia  crTrfKi]  d\6<;  is  meant  for  that  of  an  eye- 
witness ; for  here  are  details  which  he  could  not  find  in  the 
Bible;  and  by  saying  there  still  stands  the  author  is  testifying 
to  a fact  of  his  own  time.  The  only  place  of  which  the 
author  speaks  with  any  affection  is  Jerusalem  (ix.  8),  which 
he  describes  in  a clearly  Hebrew  phrase  as 
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the  city  of  the  Schechina.  Clearly  then  the  writer  has  no 
liking  for  a temple  at  Tell-el-yehudiyya. 

What  however  is  of  more  consequence  is  that  the  writer 
shows  a familiarity  with  the  interpretations  of  the  Midrash, 
which  points  to  the  Palestinian  school.  Some  of  these  coinci- 
dences are  noticed  in  the  Commentaries,  others  are  not.  A 
passage  that  has  already  attracted  attention  is  in  the  account  of 
the  Manna  (xvi.  20),  koX  eToifiov  aprov  air  ovpavov  irapia')(e<; 
avToi<;  aKomaiwi  irpo<i  iraaav  'qSov^u  l(X')(yovTa  koX  irpo<;  irdaav 
dppovLov  y€vaiv.  The  first  clause,  ‘ strong  to  every  pleasure,’ 
gives  no  meaning;  but  perhaps  the  Midrash  Pabba  may  help 
us  to  emend  and  explain  it.  We  there  read  (ed.  Warsaw, 
1876,  ii.  p.  37a)  that  the  manna  transformed  itself  to  suit 
every  taste  nv*n  n'ntT  HD  HHX  SiD  H’H  ; but 

secondly,  that  it  transformed  itself  to  suit  every  age ; to  those 
of  middle  age  it  became  bread,  to  the  old  honey,  to  the  young 
oil.  From  this  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  emending  rjSovrjv 
to  gXiKi'av.  Whether  this  be  right  or  not,  the  second  clause, 
which  is  afterwards  enlarged  on,  is  definitely  a Midrashic 
legend ; and  based  (like  all  of  them)  on  the  comparison  of 
different  texts  of  Scripture  with  the  application  of  the 
Ilaggadic  logic. 

The  Yalkut  Schim'oni  gives  further  illustrations  of  this 
passage : eioipiov  dprov  means,  we  learn  thence,  warm  bread  ; 
uKomaTm  means  that  the  manna  came  to  the  collector  with- 
out trouble:  the  change  in  the  creation 

which  the  pseudo-Solomon  notices,  is  there  dwelt  on  by  the 
Rabbis,  and  shown  to  be  an  illustration  of  God’s  love  for  Israel. 
The  comparison  of  the  darkness  to  a prison-house,  in  which 
the  Egyptians  were  enclosed  in  order  to  punish  them  for  their 
imprisoning  the  Israelites,  is  also  from  the  Midrash  (p.  79b), 

‘ They  saw  by 

whom  the  eternal  light  of  the  Law  (of  life,  Arm.)  was  to 
be  given  to  the  world,’  is  a Midrashic  phrase  (p.  69a 
D'Dyn  “I'XnS  Dnx  '''  p'^n  it  is  the  Midrash 

which  notices  how  the  plague  of  hail  and  fire  contained  a 
miracle  within  a miracle  (Wisdom  xix.  20;  Midr.  Tanchuma, 
p.  77b).  It  is  the  Midrash  which  calls  attention  to  the 
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appropriateness  of  the  punishments,  and  to  the  moral  of  each 
event  ‘to  teach  thee’;  in  Wisdom  iva  yvcoacv).^ 

We  Team  therefore  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom  something  of 
the  early  history  of  the  Midrash  ; and  the  constant  points 
of  contact  between  the  author  of  the  book  and  the  Palestinian 
Exegetes  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  its  author  was  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  subject  has  never,  so  far  as  I know,  been  worked;  it 
is  likely  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  than  the  comparison 
of  Wisdom  with  Greek  philosophy. 

The  writer  however  must  wait  to  know  whether  he  is 
thought  to  have  proved  his  case  before  drawing  any  further 
inferences. 

* c.  xrii.  introduces  the  account  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  punishment  of 
the  Egyptians  with  a quotation  from  Ps.  Ixvi.  3.  It  is  remarkable  that  R. 
Jochanan  introduced  the  same  observation  with  the  same  quotation  ; Psikta, 
ed.  Buber,  p.  81a.  In  the  same  work  there  is  a passage  curiously  like  Wisdom 
xiv.  15,  inn  iina  I'pt;'  pjip'N  iv  no  ono  inN  Pip  imn  n'ntp  Din 
‘ on  the  day  when  the  first-born  of  one  of  them  died,  he  drew  a picture  of  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  house.’  Hence  atipu  ireVflei  probably  stands  for  niDD  PDN. 
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Art.  VII. — The  Trisula  S//mhoL  By  'William  Simpson, 

R.L,  M.R.A.S. 

It  is  only  lately  that  the  Trisula,  or  Trident,  has  attracted 
attention  as  a symbol.  It  so  chances  that  for  many  years  back 
I have  collected  matter  connected  with  this  subject,  and  have 
often  wished  to  put  it  in  form  for  publication,  but  want  of 
time  has  always  stood  in  the  way  of  realizing  this  desire. 
Lately  contributions  dealing  with  the  Trisula  have  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  from  Mr.  Sewell 
and  Mr.  Pincott,'  and  I feel  urged  to  add  some  additional 
material  to  what  they  have  given.  I shall  not  be  able  to 
reproduce  everything  that  I have  gathered  up,  but  my 
endeavour  will  be  to  give  what  seems  to  be  important,  or 
may  throw  light  on  the  subject.  As  to  a theory  of  origin,  I 
have  one : it  has  long  been  formed  in  my  mind,  and  up  to 
the  present  I see  no  reason  to  reject  it ; or  it  might  be 
expressed,  that  no  better  theory  has  as  yet,  so  far  as  I know, 
been  proposed. 

The  symbol  appears  to  me  from  what  I have  collected  to 
have  been  very  widely  spread,  so  very  ancient,  and  assumed 
such  a variety  of  forms,  that  its  first  origin  has  been  lost, 
and  that  now  only  a guess  can  be  made  as  to  its  primitive 
signification.  I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Pincott  that  the  trisula 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  chakra  or  wheel ; and 
that  to  explain  the  two  together  might  leave  both  unex- 
plained, because  they  are  separate  symbols.  As  this  paper 
may  in  a sense  be  considered  a continuation  of  the  papers 
by  Mr.  Sewell  and  Mr.  Pincott,  I need  not  repeat  the  illus- 
trations they  have  given.  If  the  number  of  forms  I produce 

1 J.R.A.S.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  364,  Vol.  XIX.  p.  238.  Fergusson,  Cunningham, 
and  others  have  touched  upon  the  trisula  in  their  work.s.  Lately  Le  Comte 
Gohlet  D’Alviella,  Professeur  d’histoire  des  Religions  a I’Universite  de  Bruxelles, 
has  published  a short  brochure  entitled  Le  Trisula  ou  Vardham&na  des  Bouddhistes. 
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in  this  paper  are  accepted  as  variations  of  the  trisula,  it  will 
have  to  be  admitted  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
symbols  of  the  ancient  world.  I should  be  inclined  to 
describe  it  as  a universal  symbol,  for  in  one  form  or  another 
it  is  found  in  almost  all  the  old  systems  of  mythology.  The 
theory,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  probable,  that 
the  trisula  is  a development  of  solar  and  lunar  forms,  as 
symbols  of  the  creative  power,  would,  I suggest,  account  to 
a certain  extent  for  this  universality.  Whether  this  may  be 
the  correct  explanation  or  not,  I shall  be  able  to  show  that 
a symbol  of  like  form  with  the  trisula  had  a high  significance 
as  a monogram  or  letter  ; that  a similar  form  was  a promi- 
nent feature  on  sceptres  in  the  hands  of  gods,  priests,  and 
kings ; and  that,  in  whatever  form  it  appears,  it  had  a 
reference  to  the  highest  of  the  divine  attributes.  While 
admitting  the  value  of  Mr.  Sewell’s  essay  on  the  possible 
transmission  of  the  trisula  from  one  locality  to  another,  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  there  are  other  symbols,  as  well 
as  myths  and  folklore,  which  are  involved  in  this  considera- 
tion ; and  that  the  explanation  of  one  point  in  this  broad 
question  is  of  little  value  unless  it  gave  us  some  gleam  of 
light  on  the  whole.  If  we  regard  the  El  of  Delphi  as  a 
trisula,  we  require  a theory  that  would  suggest  to  us  w'hy  it 
was  placed  over  the  gate  of  a temple  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  trisulas  were  placed  over  the  gates  of  stupas 
or  temples  in  India.  This  similarity  may  have  been  the 
result  of  accident,  but  other  examples  of  myths  and  folklore 
might  be  given  which  are  equally  puzzling,  but  whether 
they  are  all  the  result  of  chance,  or  that  they  imply  a more 
intimate  connection  between  ancient  nations  than  we  have 
yet  realized,  is  a matter  I hesitate  to  venture  any  opinion 
upon.  The  ordinary  traflBc  between  nations  might  account 
for  some  of  the  identities ; but  it  scarcely  supplies  a sufiicient 
theory  as  yet  to  satisfy  us  regarding  all  that  is  known. 

The  first  suggestion  of  identity  with  the  trisula  which  I 
shall  bring  forward  is  that  just  alluded  to  of  the  Delphic  Ei. 
In  an  old  edition  of  Plutarch  I have,  the  date  of  which  is 
1718,  the  essay  on  this  subject  is  entitled,  “ Of  the  Word  El, 
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Engraven  over  the  Gate  of  Apollo's  Temple  at  Delphi.” 
Plutarch  explains  that  although  called  E\,  it  was  only  the 
letter  E,  the  fifth  letter  of  the  alphabet.^  He  says  there  was 
a golden  one  of  Livia,  wife  of  Augustus,  and  there  was,  or 
had  been,  a brazen  one  of  the  Athenians  ; to  this  he  adds, 
“but  the  first  and  ancientest  of  all  which  is  the  wooden  one.” 
The  word  “engraven,”  as  used  above,  would  at  first  suggest 
that  the  letter  was  cut  on  the  gate,  but  when  the  material  of 
which  it  was  formed  is  stated,  it  becomes  more  than  probable 
that  the  symbol  was  a trisula,  in  form  at  least,  and  that  it  was 
placed  “ over  the  gate  ” of  the  temple.  If  this  identification 
is  accepted,  how  striking  it  becomes  when  compared  with  the 
trisulas  over  the  gatevva}^s  at  Sanchi  and  Bharhut ! It  has 
also  some  force  even  in  the  case  of  the  temples  of  Siva  at  the 
present  day,  where  the  trident  is  almost  invariably  placed,  not 
on  the  entrance,  but  on  the  sikhara  or  spire.  That  the  El  of 
Delphi  was  a monogram  only  adds  to  the  resemblance  ; for  Sir 
Alexander  Cunningham  and  others,  although  they  vary  in 
their  interpretation,  assume  that  the  Buddhist  trisula  was 
also  a monogram ; ^ and  there  are  other  illustrations  which 
can  be  produced  of  this  symbol  in  that  character. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Plutarch’s  essay  shows  the  symbol 
was  not  clearly  understood  in  his  time.  Each  of  the  persons 
he  has  introduced  as  discussing  its  meaning  gives  a different 
explanation;  in  this,  Plutarch’s  essay  bears  a striking  resem- 
blance to  the  present  discussion  of  the  trisula  ; the  writers 
show  very  divergent  opinions,  and  as  this  results  from  the 
antiquity  of  the  symbol  and  absence  of  direct  information, 
so  Plutarch’s  speakers  were  evidently  in  his  time  in  a similar 
condition,  and  it  would  tend  to  show  that  then,  as  now,  the 
symbol  was  so  old,  that  its  origin  had  been  lost,  and  they 

' See  PI.  I.  Fig.  19.  This  is  from  a Gnostic  gem,  and  as  it  is  a Greek  E it 
may  be  accepted  as  accurate  enough. 

^ It  may  be  worth  noting  that  among  the  various  meanings  ascribed  to  the  El, 
Plutarch  seems  to  adopt  that  which  ascribes  to  it  the  sense  of  “ Being,”  as  an 
attribute  of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  was  intended  to  express  on  the  part  of  the 
worshipper  “Thou  Art,”  or  “lie”  that  “Is.”  From  this  some  writers  have 
identified  the  El  with  the  Hebrew  H'  or  IE,  pronounced  Jak,  a form  of  the  word 
Jehovah;  the  root  of  which  is  “to  be,”  “to  live,”  etc.  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  transposition  of  the  letters,  by  supposiug  that  in  one  case  they  had  been 
written  from  right  to  left,  and  in  the  other  from  left  to  right. 
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could  only  speculate  regarding  its  meaning.  If  we  take  the 
explanation  which  Plutarch  gives  last  as  the  one  he  most 
favours,  it  would  show  that  he  had  a kigh  notion  of  its 
symbolism.  According  to  this  it  expressed  the  idea  of 
Being,  of  that  which  is  permanent  and  immutable  as  the 
character  of  the  Deity,  in  opposition  to  the  constant  change 
and  variableness  which  is  seen  in  nature.  This  rendering 
would  give  it  a sense  very  close  to  that  of  the  celebrated  “ I 
am  that  I am”  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  entitle  it  to  an  exalted 
rank  among  symbols. 

I  have  another  curious  coincidence  to  produce,  which  is 
quite  as  striking  as  that  just  described.  The  Jews  wei’e 
noted  for  wearing  frontlets  or  phylacteries  on  their  foreheads. 
A phylactery  was  made  of  leather,  and  contained  some 
passages  from  Scripture  ; on  the  outside  of  it,  visible  to  the 
eye,  was  the  Hebrew  letter  s/iin  or  S.^  In  Hebrew,  Samaritan, 
Phoenician,  in  the  Greek,  and  even  in  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics, this  letter  is  formed  more  or  less  like  a trisula.^  In 
the  Abyssinian  alphabet  there  are  two  characters  to  represent 
S,  and  one  is  a trisula  in  form  ; it  is  named  saiti,  and  from 
being  used  in  the  word  “ Negus,”  it  is  called  the  royal  S.® 
The  late  King  Johannes,  when  he  became  King  of  the  Kings 
of  Ethiopia,  made  a change  in  regard  to  this  letter ; he 
adopted  the  royal  S in  the  spelling  of  his  name.  This  shows 
at  least  that  there  was  some  dignity  connected  with  this 
particular  form.  The  s/nn  on  the  phylactery  is  said  to  be  the 
first  letter  of  the  name  Shaddai,  giving  us  another  instance 
of  this  form  as  a monogram.  Some  of  the  Jews  in  the  East 
still  wear  these  frontlets  with  this  symbol  on  them,  and  the 
coincidence  will  be  seen  from  a sketch  I give  of  a man’s 
head  from  Benares.^  His  sectarial  mark  is  a trisula  form, 
painted  on  the  forehead.  Of  course  the  Hindu’s  explanation 
of  the  form  is  not  the  same  as  the  Jew’s;  but  this  need  not 
astonish  us,  for  the  symbol  is  understood  differently  in  each 
locality  where  it  is  found.  The  striking  thing  here  is  that 

1 PI.  I.  Fig.  13. 

2 See  PI.  I. 

3 PI.  I.  Fig.  10. 

‘ PI.  II.  Fig.  5. 
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you  may  find  a man  in  Jerusalem,  and  another  in  Benares, 
each  bearing  a trisula-formed  symbol  on  his  forehead. 

The  Hindu,  whose  head  I sketched  at  Benares,  said  he  was 
a worshipper  of  “ Seeta-Ram,”  from  which  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  he  was  a Vaishnava.  The  symbol  in  this  case  is 
made  with  two  colours  ; the  external  strokes  and  lower  part 
are  white,  and  the  central  stroke  is  red.  In  1875  I visited 
Trichinopoly,  and  the  Brahmins  of  the  great  temple  of 
Srirangam  told  me  this  symbol  is  called  Trinam  or  Trinama, 
and  when  there  was  a dot  below,  as  in  the  sketch  given,*  it 
was  called  Tingalynam,  and  that  when  the  dot  was  wanting, 
it  was  called  Watagalynam.  This  slight  difference  indicated 
a difference  of  faith  which  was  not  explained.  All  the 
Bi’ahmins  had  these  marks  on  their  foreheads,  and  they  were 
also  to  be  seen  sculptured  and  painted  on  the  temples.  This 
shows  at  least  that  the  symbol  occupies  a prominent  position 
in  the  worship  of  Yishnu.  On  asking  what  its  signification 
was,  it  turned  out,  after  much  cross-questioning,  to  be  male 
and  female,  or  Rama  and  Sita.  The  external,  or  white 
portion,  being  Rama,  and  the  Brahmins  said  it  represented 
his  feet,  and  the  central  stroke,  which  is  red  or  saffron, 
represents  Sita.  On  our  way  from  the  temple  we  met  a man 
and  his  wife  ; the  man  had  the  two  white  strokes  on  his 
brow,  and  the  wife  had  the  single  saffron  stroke.  A Brahmin, 
who  was  the  friend  of  one  of  our  party,  explained  that  this 
was  in  such  a case  the  correct  form. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  here  that  beyond  the  similarity 
of  form  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  symbols  have  any 
connection  with  the  trisula.  This  will  also  apply  to  others 
which  I shall  have  to  bring  forward.  All  I can  say  is  that 
they  are  very  like  each  other  in  their  general  character,  and 
being  important  symbols,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  a collec- 
tion of  data  bearing  on  the  subject.  I am  inclined  myself 
to  accept  them  as  varieties  of  the  one  symbol,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  about  them.  I may 
mention  that  the  very  different  explanations  which  are  given 
of  each  cannot  form  an  objection  to  their  identity.  The 
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symbol  is  evidently  very  ancient,  and  its  signification,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  symbols,  would  naturally  be  liable  to  changes 
which  will  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  considers  the 
subject. 

AVhile  treating  with  this  form  in  connection  with  letters, 
I had  better  here  refer  to  an  illustration  from  the  Muham- 
madans. I do  not  know  Arabic  myself,  but  I have  noticed 
in  inscriptions  that  what  I suppose  to  be  the  name  of  Allah 
is  often  given  in  an  ornamental  form,  and  in  some  instances 
it  appears  as  a trisula.  I was  much  struck  with  this  in  one  of 
the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs  at  Cairo,  where  the  Arabic  letters 
are  developed  in  this  way  on  the  top  of  the  arched  Mihrab.^ 

There  is  one  form  in  which  the  trisula  appears,  and  here, 
in  a number  of  cases  at  least,  there  need  be  no  doubt  about 
the  particular  symbol  we  are  dealing  with — and  that  is  as  a 
sceptre.  In  almost  every  temple  of  Siva  the  trisula  is  to  be 
found  : it  varies  slightly  in  shape  : I give  sketches  of  it  as  it 
appears  on  the  Golden  Temple  at  Benares,  and  in  an  old 
temple  near  to  the  Golden  one.^  In  addition  to  this,  Siva  is, 
in  sculpture  and  in  pictures,  generally  represented  with  a 
sceptre  in  his  hand,  which  is  surmounted  wnth  a trisula. 
His  sacti  is  often  represented  holding  the  same  scejitre. 

The  Lamas  of  Tibet  have  a small  sceptre,  called  a Dorje, 
made  of  brass  ; it  is  about  six  inches  long ; it  has  a trident 
at  each  end.  I give  a drawing  of  one.®  Generally  they  are 
formed  of  two  or  four  tridents,  arranged  in  the  manner  to 
which  a botanist  would  give  the  word  “ whorl  ” ; in  this 
form  the  tridents  at  each  end  have  the  appearance  of  a 
crown.  The  space  between  the  tridents,  or  cluster  of  tridents, 
as  the  case  may  be,  at  each  end,  is  just  large  enough  for  the 
hand  to  grasp  this  double  sceptre,  for  the  Lamas  simply  held 
it  in  their  hands  at  particular  parts  of  the  service. 

' PI.  II.  Fig.  8.  To  prevent  misconception  here,  I may  state  that  this  illus- 
tration is  not  given  under  the  notion  that  the  Muhammadans  had  any  idea  of  a 
trisula,  hut  merely  to  show  how  a sacred  form  may  be  repeated  and  continued  by 
people  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  symbol  they  were  using. 

2 PI.  V.  Figs.  7,  8,  9. 

2 PI.  III.  Fig.  4.  This  one  is  exceptional,  in  having  only  the  one  trident  at 
each  end,  but  on  this  account  it  is  better  adapted  to  show  the  character  of  this 
ritualistic  instrument. 
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The  followingis  from  Cunningham’s  Ladak:  “The  sceptre, 
do)ye,  is  the  Vajra  of  the  Indians.  This  holy  instrument  is 
said  to  have  flown  away  from  India,  and  to  have  alighted  at 
Sera,  in  Tibet.  That  it  was  looked  upon  in  India,  from  a 
very  early  time,  as  an  object  of  reverence,  or  as  an  emblem 
of  power,  is  proved  by  its  being  placed  in  the  right  hand  of 
a raja  in  the  Sanchi  bas-reliefs,  which  date  as  high  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  also  sculptured  on  the 
rocks  at  Udegiri,  where  it  is  represented  in  one  of  the  hands 
of  Durga,  who  is  slaying  Bhainsasur.  This  sculpture  is  as 
old  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  In  Tibetan  it  is 
called  Sem-pun-dze,  and  the  annual  festival  which  has  been 
established  in  its  honour  is  one  of  the  principal  religious 
ceremonies.  The  Lamas  carry  the  sceptre  in  procession  from 
Sera  to  Potala,  where  they  present  it  to  the  Dalai  Lama, 
who  makes  a salutation  to  it.  They  next  take  it  to  the 
Chinese  officials,  and  tben  to  the  Khalons  or  ministers,  all  of 
whom  make  suitable  presents  of  money  ; after  which  it  is 
carried  back  to  Sera  with  solemnity.”  ^ 

There  is  at  Buddha  Gaya  a stone,  the  traditional  seat  on 
which  Buddha  attained  Buddhahood ; of  course  its  date  is 
much  later.  It  is  called  the  Vajramna,  or  the  “ thunderbolt 
seat”;  one  of  the  ornamental  belts  upon  it  is  formed  of 
Vrjras.  The  Vajra  was  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra,  and  this 
forms  another  attribute  of  the  symbol,  which  leads  again  to 
a striking  coincidence  to  be  pointed  out  shortly.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra  is  at  times  described 
as  a quoit  or  discus ; this  was  also  the  weapon  of  Vishnu  ; as 
the  discus  and  trident  are  both  weapons  of  the  gods,  they 
may  perhaps  be  only  variant  symbols  of  the  same  divine 
power.  This  point  may  be  of  some  consideration  as  bearing 
on  the  Chakra,  for  the  discus  of  Vishnu  goes  by  that  name, 
and  although  not  represented  as  a wheel,  it  is  probably  the 
same  symbol. 

Viswakarma,  the  architect  or  artificer  of  the  gods,  who 
corresponds  with  Hephaestos,  is  said  to  have  formed  the 


1 pp.  373-4. 
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discus  of  Vishnu,  the  trisula  of  Siva,  and  the  Vajra  or 
thunderbolt  of  Indra.  According  to  one  account  he  made 
them  from  parings  of  Surya  or  the  sun,  which  he  put  in  a 
lathe  and  turned.^  This  myth  evidently  implies  a solar 
origin  to  all  these  weapons  or  symbols. 

Ilephaestos,  the  divine  artificer  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
made  the  sceptre,  and  forged  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus.^ 
These  thunderbolts  are  generally  represented  by  an  object 
not  unlike  a cigar,  with  a twist  like  a rope  in  it,  and  forked 
lightning  jjrojecting  from  each  side.  These  of  course  are 
the  later  forms  of  the  symbol.  I give  a representation  of 
one  of  the  older  forms ; it  is  from  a coin  I made  a sketch 
of  in  the  University  of  Athens.^  In  the  coins  of  Elis,  which 
date  about  400  b.c.,  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  appears,  under 
slight  variations,  as  in  this  illustration.  Here  it  is  a very 
palpable  trisula,  and  bearing  at  the  same  time  a striking 
resemblance  to  the  Vajra  or  thunderbolt  of  Indra,  and 
appears  as  if  it  were  intended  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  as  the 
Lamas  hold  the  Dorje. 

Poseidon  and  his  trident  are  so  well  known  that  no 
illustration  is  required.  In  this  case  the  trisula  seems  to  be 
a sceptre,  but  it  is  endowed  with  wonderful  power ; it  was 
by  its  means  that  Poseidon  produced  the  spring  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  also  the  wells  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lerna.  This  points  again  to  some  analogy  be- 
tween the  trisula  and  the  chakra,  for  in  India  there  are 
sacred  tanks  and  wells  which  Vishnu  is  reputed  to  have 
made  with  his  discus.  The  Manikarnaka  well  at  Benares 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  example.  Poseidon  also  formed 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Tempo  with  a stroke  of  his 
trident. 

According  to  some  authors  Hades  had  a sceptre  with  two 
prongs,  but  I give  an  illustration  of  what  I may  call  the 

* See  Antiquities  of  Orissa,  by  Rajendralala  Mitra,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

2 According  to  Callimachus,  in  the  hymn  to  Delos,  the  trident  of  Poseidon  -(vas 
made  hy  the  Telchines  ; they  also  made  the  sickle  of  Chronus  ; these,  with  the 
discus  of  Vishnu,  appear  as  weapons,  hut  I think  they  should  be  also  considered 
as  symbols. 

3 ‘PL  III.  Fig.  8. 
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medieval  Hades,  who  carries  an  undoubted  trisula  as  his 
sceptre.^ 

In  Hawlinson’s  Five  Great  Monarchies  ^ there  is  an  illustra- 
tion representing  an  emblem  carried  in  the  hand  of  a priest. 
It  is  a peculiar  form  of  a trisula,  and  is  most  probably  a 
sceptre.® 

In  the  Louvre  is  an  old  sceptre,  which,  if  I mistake  not, 
was  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  On  my  sketch  I find  that 
I have  copied  the  following  : “ Main  de  justice  que  les  Hois 
de  la  troisieme  race  ont  successiveraent  port4  dans  les  cere- 
monies de  leur  sacre  et  couronnement.”  ■*  The  hand  on  the 
top  is  of  ivory,  and  the  handle  is  gold  set  with  gems.  The 
fingers  of  the  hand  are  in  the  same  position  as  those  of  a 
bishop  when  he  gives  the  benediction.  The  thumb  and  two 
forefingers  are  held  up,  while  the  other  fingers  are  bent.  I 
am  not  entitled  to  affirm  positively  that  the  three  upright 
digits  in  this  case  represent  a trisula,  but,  as  we  have  found 
that  so  many  sceptres  are  trisulas,  it  raises  a strong  pre- 
sumption that  this  is  only  another  form  of  that  emblem. 

Whatever  conclusion  might  be  come  to  in  this  instance 
would  of  course  involve  the  hand  as  it  is  held  up  in  the 
Pontifical  and  Episcopal  blessing,  for  they  are  exactly  the 
same  in  this  sceptre.  I give  a sketch  of  the  hand  of  the  late 
Pio  None,®  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  with  it  is  a sketch  of 
the  hand  as  held  up  in  the  Eastern  Church  ® at  the  present 
day ; this,  although  different  from  the  other,  still  shows 
three  fingers  erect.  This  last  form  is  supposed  to  have  been 
practised  also  in  the  Western  Church  during  the  first  three 
or  four  centuries,  as  it  is  found  on  sarcophagi  of  that  period, 
and  in  early  mosaics.'’  I have  never  chanced  to  come  upon 

' PI.  IV.  Fig.  7.  This  was  at  one  time  a standard  subject  in  valentines,  but 
the  “old  gentleman”  has  entirely  disappeared  now  from  this  walk  in  art.  I 
bought  one  in  1866,  to  keep  as  a popular  representation  of  this  personage,  and 
the  illustration  is  copied  from  it. 

^ Vol.  iii.  p.  434. 

® PI.  IV.  Figs.  4,  5. 

* PL  V.  Fig.  6.  This  sceptre  is  represented  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  late 
Emperor  of  the  French  ; and  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  coins  of  his  reign. 

s PI.  V.  Fig.  2. 

« PI.  V.  Fig.  1. 

’ Previous  to  the  time  of  Nikon,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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any  explanation  as  to  how  the  Church  invented  this  form  of 
benediction  with  the  hand,  or  what  explanation  is  given 
regarding  it.  Ihe  Jewish  form  of  benediction  is  performed 
with  both  hands  ; but  in  each  hand  the  two  smaller  fingers 
are  separated  from  the  middle  finger,  as  in  the  hand  of  Pio 
Nono,  and  the  two  thumbs  are  made  to  touch  each  other.^ 
There  is  sufficient  resemblance  here  to  suggest  some  identity. 
In  museums  will  be  found  bronze  hands — and  I think  there 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum — with  the  fingers  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  in  the  benediction  of  the  Latin  Cliurch  ; ^ 
their  date  I do  not  know,  but  I think  they  belong  to  the  late 
Roman  period ; some  of  them  were  found  in  Pompeii.  These 
hands  have  attached  to  them  small  figures  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  a head  like  that  of  Jupiter  or  Serapis,  the  scales,  and 
other  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  etc.  From  this  we  may  conclude 
that  the  hand  in  this  position  was  a tolerably  familiar  symbol 
at  one  time,  and  that  it  was  not  exclusively  Christian.  The 
trisula  being  almost  a universal  S}unbol  gives  some  probability 
to  the  supposition  that  the  three  fingers  are  only  another  form 
of  the  same.  With  our  present  knowledge  I do  not  feel  myself 
entitled  to  affirm  more  in  relation  to  it.  I have  shown,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  made  out,  that  the  symbolism  of  the  trisula  was  con- 
nected with  some  high  attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  this  may 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  adoption  by  the  early 
church  of  the  three  fingers  in  the  act  of  benediction. 

While  dealing  with  the  hand,  I may  mention  the  toorah 
or  monogram  of  the  Sultan.  A marked  feature  of  it  is  three 
strokes  which  project  upwards.^  Its  being  formed  of  letters, 
and  that  it  is  a monogram,  is  no  reason  against  its  being 
another  form  of  the  trisula,  which  I am  far  from  being  pre- 
pared to  declare  that  it  is.  I give  it  here  only  as  a possible 
contribution  to  the  subject.  When  in  Constantinople  some 
years  ago,  I discovered  that  the  toorah  was  originally  a hand, 

the  benediction  in  the  Russian  Church  was  given  with  the  thumb  and  two  first 
fingers  held  up,  the  same  as  in  the  Latin  Church,  with  the  slight  difference  that 
the  thumb  and  the  two  fingers  were  made  to  touch.  The  “ Old  Believers”  in 
Russia  still  maintain  that  this  is  the  right  form.  Rl.  V.  Fig.  4. 

1 Rl.  IV.  Fig.  2. 

* See  Rl.  V.  Fig.  5. 

3 Rl.  I.  Fig.  20. 
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and  that  it  had  been  developed  from  that  into  its  present 
form.  I have  been  unable  to  find  any  of  the  early  inter- 
mediate forms,  so  it  is  impossible  on  this  account  to  say  much 
about  it.  I was  told  that  in  early  times  the  Sultan,  when  he 
had  to  ratify  a treaty,  a sheep  was  killed,  he  put  his  hand 
into  the  blood,  and  then  placed  it  on  the  document  as  his 
“ hand  and  seal.”  Malcolm,  in  describing  the  conquests  of 
Timour,  says  that  “ The  officers  of  the  conqueror’s  army 
were  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  different  provinces  and 
cities  which  had  been  subdued,  and  on  their  commissions, 
instead  of  a seal,  an  impression  of  a red  hand  was  stamped ; 
a Tartar  usage,  that  marked  the  manner  in  which  the  terri- 
tories had  been  taken,  as  well  as  that  in  which  it  was  intended 
they  should  be  governed.”  '■  Although  thus  only  a political 
symbol,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  hand  had  also  a 
religious  signification.  There  was  the  all-creating  hand  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  principal  temple  at  Uxmal  was 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  the  Working  Hand  ; “ The  open 
hand  of  Ali,  called  Panjeh,  from  the  five  fingers,  is  one  of 
the  holiest  emblems  of  the  Shias.”  ^ Many  references  to  the 
hand  could  be  given  in  addition  to  these,  but  I shall  add  one, 
of  which  1 give  a sketch,®  it  was  among  the  emblems  carried 
in  the  Sowarie  of  the  Jeypoor  Rajah  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  Jeypoor  in  1876.  I believe  this  combination 
of  the  hand  and  the  crescent  is  not  uncommon  in  India,  and 
it  may  be  of  some  value  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  the 
trisula,  as  I incline  to  the  theory  that  it  is  a combination  of 
solar  and  lunar  symbols.  That  there  was  some  connection 
between  the  hand  and  these  symbols  we  have  the  evidence  of 
Snti  monuments,  where  there  is  always  represented  a hand, 
and  on  each  side  of  it  the  sun  and  moon.^ 

* Malcolm’s  History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  465. 

^ Proe.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  1884,  p.  504. 

3 PI.  V.  Fig.  3. 

* “Thus  we  see  that  in  the  Veda-Savatar,  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun  is 
‘ Golden- Handed.’  Certain  it  is  that  the  early  theological  treatises  of  the  Brah- 
mins tell  of  the  sun  as  having  cut  his  hand  at  a sacrifice,  and  of  the  priests  having 
replaced  it  by  an  artificial  hand  made  of  gold.  Nay,  in  later  times,  the  sun  under 
the  name  ot  Savatar,  became  himself  a priest ; and  a legend  is  told  how,  at  a 
sacrifice,  he  cut  off  his  hand,  and  how  the  other  priests  made  a golden  hand  for 
him.’’  — Max  Muller,  Science  of  L inguages,  p.  378. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  sceptres  of  the  west  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a fleur-de-lis.  This  brings  forward  the  question 
as  to  what  the  fleur-de-lis  is.  To  this  there  have  been  a 
great  number  of  explanations.  The  iris  and  lily  flowers, 
a lance-head,  bees,  and  frogs,  have  been  given  as  the  origin  ; 
these  suggestions  show  as  much  variety  in  theory  as  we  have 
in  the  efforts  to  explain  the  trisula.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  in  an  attempt  to  understand  a thing  of  this  kind  is  to 
find  out  what  we  are  really  dealing  with.  The  fleur-de-lis 
of  the  present  day  shows  the  members  forming  it  continued 
through  the  cross-bar,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  French 
ornamental  art  of  last  century,  the  whole  became  highly 
floreated.  This  has  entirely  changed  the  appearance  of  the 
emblem.  The  fleur-de-lis  in  this  form  dates  only  from  about 
two  centuries  back  ; previous  to  that  the  three  members  of 
which  it  is  formed  terminated  at  the  cross-bar,  and  there  was 
only  a small  trefoil  or  handle  below.  In  its  early  form  it 
was  simply  a trisula.  I give  sketches  of  the  modern  form, 
and  these  can  be  compared  with  the  older,  of  which  I give 
one  or  two.'  The  small  one  which  forms  the  ground  on  the 
clasp  of  St.  Louis  is  perhaps  the  nearest  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  earlier  period.  I cannot  pretend  to  be  an 
authority  in  heraldry,  but  I understand  that  although  badges 
and  distinguishing  devices  are  old  enough,  that  science  which 
is  known  as  heraldry  in  our  own  day  appeared  in  Europe 
about  the  time  or  shortly  after  the  Crusades,  and  there  is  the 
probability  that  many  of  the  emblems  were  then  brought 
from  the  East,  and  among  them  the  fleur-de-lis.^ 

1 PI.  III.  Fig.  9,  and  PI.  II.  Figs.  2,  3,  7.  Fig.  2 is  the  modem  form. 

^ I have  a French  work,  published  in  Paris,  Recherclus  sur  V Origme  du  Blnson, 
et  en  purticulier  sur  la  Fleur  de  Lis,  par  M.  Adelbert  de  Beaumont,  which  I 
would  refer  to ; what  I have  given  above,  as  to  the  period  when  the  fleur  de  lis 
appeared  in  Europe,  is  the  theory  of  this  writer.  1 may  mention  that  the  fleur 
de  lis  appears  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  if  that  work  of  art  was  made  imme- 
diately after  the  Conquest,  it  would  throw  a doubt  on  de  Beaumont’s  ideas,  or  at 
least  on  the  particular  form  in  which  he  puts  them.  It  may  be  also  remarked 
that  this  writer  does  not  show  he  has  a large  knowledge  of  the  trisula,  or  trident, 
in  the  East.  He  states  that  “ le  roi  Clovis  rcqut  d’Anastase,  empereur  d’Orient, 
le  sceptre  fleurdelise.”  That  would  be  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century.  This  would  make  sceptres  with  the  fleur-de-lis  on  them 
possible  in  Europe  during  five  centuries  before  the  Crusades ; but  it  would  still 
indicate  an  eastern  origin  for  the  emblem,  a very  important  point  in  connection 
with  this  subject. 
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I give  what  I understand  to  be  a crown  from  one  of  the 
Assyrian  figures  in  the  Louvre.^  Bononi  gives  a drawing  of 
a similar  crown  in  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces^  and  in  that  work 
is  a representation  of  Dagon  ^ with  the  same  crown.  Each 
of  these  crowns  is  surmounted  with  an  ornament  which  is 
described  as  “ a fleur-de-lis,”  but  it  might  be  called  a trisula. 
The  same  symbol  appears  in  the  British  crown  as  a fleur-de- 
lis.  It  would  be  rash  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
to  affirm  that  these  are  all  the  same  symbol,  and  that  they 
are  connected  with  the  trisula ; all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  if 
the  ffeur-de-lis  came  from  the  East,  it  is  just  possible  that  it 
is  a continuation  of  the  important  symbol  we  have  here 
under  consideration.  It  has  been  shown  in  this  paper  that 
the  trisula  was  a divine  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  gods,  and  we 
may  presume  that  it  was  an  emblem  of  their  supreme  power; 
it  has  also  been  shown  that  priests  have  used  the  same 
symbol  in  worship  ; and  we  may  here  again  suppose  that  it 
represented  the  divine  attribute.  In  most  religions  priests 
claimed  to  be  the  Vicars  of  the  Deity,  and  the  Divine  Right 
of  Kings  was  based  iqwn  the  same  assumption.  Having 
these  pretensions,  priests  and  kings  would  naturally  use  the 
recognized  symbol  as  the  diploma  of  their  authority,  and  as 
evidence  of  the  power  they  wielded.  If  the  symbol  was 
right  and  fitting  for  a sceptre,  it  would  be  right  and  fitting 
to  adorn  a crown. 

In  India  the  trisula  became  an  ornament,  and  as  a jewel 
was  worn  at  an  early  period.  On  the  Stupa  of  Bharhut 
there  is  a belt  of  ornament,  in  which  the  jewelry  of  the  time 
is  introduced  as  a prominent  feature  ; there  are  bracelets, 
necklaces,  bangles,  etc.,  and  among  these  ornaments  the 
trisula  is  repeatedly  given.^  They  are  represented  in  pairs, 

1 PI.  IV.  Fig.  3. 

2 P.  434. 

® P.  168.  See  also  Layarcl's  l^ineveh  mtdits  Rtmnins,  vol.  ii.  p.  463,  where  it 
is  stated  that  this  is  on  a bas-relief  from  Khorsabad.  Layard,  in  JJiscoveries  in 
Nineveh  ami  linbi/lon,  p.  343,  gives  another  representation  of  this  Fish-god  from 
a gem  in  the  British  Museum  which  has  the  same  crown.  I have  seen  this  often 
referred  to  as  the  tleur-de-lis,  but  it  is  possibly  nothing  more  than  an  ornament. 

^ The  Stupa  of  Bharhut,  by  Alexander  Cunningham  ; see  Plates  xliii.,  xliv., 
xlvii.,  xlviii.,  xlix. 
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but  one  is  figured  as  an  earring.^  Altbougb  worn  as  per- 
sonal ornaments,  we  may  suppose  that  they  were  most  likely 
looked  upon  as  charms,  because  almost  all  important  symbols 
bad  this  character  ascribed  to  them.  In  the  West  the  fleur- 
de-lis  has  long  fluctuated  between  symbolism  and  ornament ; 
and,  as  in  manj'  other  cases,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  which 
character  should  be  ascribed  to  it.  In  the  royal  crown  it 
seems  to  be  only  a badge  or  mark  of  distinction.  In  the 
liOuvre  I one  da}'  noticed  among  the  old  jewelry,  which 
was  common  at  an  early  date  to  both  Greeks  and  Romans, 
a number  of  objects  in  which  the  trisula  form  is  very 
marked.  I give  illustrations  of  a couple  of  these,^  but  of 
course  I can  say  nothing  about  the  intentions  of  the  artists 
who  fabricated  these  ornaments.  I have  designed  ornaments 
myself,  and  I am  aware  of  the  tendency  there  is  in  art  of 
this  kind  to  produce  forms  similar  to  the  fleur-de-lis  or  the 
trisula.  In  architecture,  particularly  in  Gothic,  terminal 
ornaments  are  very  apt  to  assume  this  character.  De  Beau- 
mont’s book  on  the  fleur-de-lis,  which  has  been  already 
referred  to,  is  full  of  these  forms,  most  of  them  being,  I 
think,  only  ornaments,  and  it  rather  detracts  from  the 
character  of  the  work  as  an  authority  to  find  these  figuring 
as  a fleur-de-lis. 

The  illustrations  given  in  this  paper  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  trisula  was  a sceptre  in  the  hands  of  more  than  one 
deity.  As  it  represented  in  some  way  the  divine  power,  it 
became  a sceptre  in  the  hands  of  priests,  and  was  used  in  rites 
and  ceremonies.  If  the  fleur-de-lis  be  accepted  as  a form  of 
the  trisula — but  that  I confess  is  theoretical — this  symbol  ap- 
pears on  the  sceptres  of  kings,  representing  their  earthly  power, 
but  that  is  a natural  result  of  the  theocratical  ideas  'which 
were  connected  with  monarchy  in  the  past;  if  the  trisula  was 
a symbol  of  divine  power,  the  priest  or  king  claimed  to  repre- 
sent that  power  in  this  lower  sphere.  As  a monogram,  a very 
high  significance  was  ascribed  to  it ; as  a symbol,  it  occupied 
a prominent  position  in  temples,  and  men  wore  it  on  their 
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persons  as  an  outward  mark  of  tkeir  faith.  In  every  case  it 
occupied  a very  sacred  position,  so  much  so  that  I have  for 
a long  time  considered  it  to  be  about  the  most  important  of 
all  the  symbols  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  can  be  traced 
back  to  a remote  antiquity.  I doubt  if  any  other  symbol 
Avas  as  widely  accepted  as  this  one  was  in  the  past ; it  is 
found  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  where  it 
figures  in  the  Greek,  Assyrian,  Buddhist  and  Brahminical 
systems. 

As  to  its  origin,  I incline  to  the  theory  that  the  trisula  or 
trident  grew  out  of  the  combination  of  the  solar  and  lunar 
symbols.  I think  this  is  the  most  likely  explanation,  as  it 
would  account  for  its  sacred  character,  as  well  as  for  its 
extension  through  so  many  systems.  As  these  two  symbols 
represented  the  dual  creative,  or  re-creative  power  of  the 
universe — the  power  which  continues  all  life,  both  animal 
and  vegetable — their  conjunction  became  a fit  emblem  of  the 
divine  energy  that  preserves  and  rules.  It  expressed  the 
power  that  produced  cosmos  out  of  chaos.  If  it  symbolized 
the  great  mystery  of  life,  either  in  its  origin  or  in  its  con- 
tinuation, it  would  equally  symbolize  the  mystery  of  life  in 
the  future.  All  races  have  manifested  a faith  or  hope  in  a 
life  beyond  death,  and  that  death  was  only  a re-birth  into 
another  world ; and  it  was  natural  to  look  upon  the  power 
that  first  produced  life  and  continues  it  as  the  power  that 
would  still  farther  preserve  that  life  beyond  the  grave.  If 
this  far-reaching  symbolism  belonged  to  the  trisula,  it  would 
explain  the  sacred  character  it  possessed ; and  it  would 
enable  us  to  understand  why  it  was  a sceptre  in  the  hands  of 
gods,  because  it  represented  their  highest  attribute. 

The  development  of  the  two  symbols  into  the  particular 
form  of  the  trisula  was  a process  which  presents  but  little 
difficulty.  The  lunar  symbol  was  the  crescent.  The  full 
moon  is  a very  beautiful  object  in  the  sky,  but  the  crescent 
form  was  that  which  distinguished  it  from  the  round  disc  of 
the  solar  orb,  and  for  this  reason  we  may  suppose  it  was 
adopted.  Now  the  crescent  is  almost  a universal  symbol : it 
is  found  connected  with  nearly  all  the  old  mythologies.  A 
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collection  of  illustrations  would  be  the  best  method  of  show- 
ing this  symbol  and  its  relation  to  the  ancient  systems,  but 
that  is  out  of  the  question  here.  It  w'as  the  symbol  of  a 
large  number  of  the  principal  female  divinities.  The  great 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  not  the  moon,  she  was,  as  her 
statues  show,  the  great  mother — the  prolific  Mother  Earth  ; 
and  the  crescent  was  the  symbol  of  this.  All  things  were 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  Mother  Night,  or  out  of 
darkness  ; this  was  only  another  form  of  the  symbolism,  and 
it  may  suggest  one  reason  why  the  lunar  orb  became  con- 
nected with  the  power.  According  to  this  theory  the  central 
portion  of  the  trident  is  supposed  to  have  resulted  from 
placing  the  solar  emblem  within  the  crescent,  either  as  the 
sun  itself,  or  as  a symbol  of  the  sun  ; and  it  thus  became 
equivalent  to  the  old  Androgynous  notion  of  the  deity,  of 
which  traces  are  to  be  found  in  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.' 

1 shall  now  give  some  illustrations  of  the  combination  of 
the  crescent  with  the  sun,  or  the  male  pow'er.  Tlie  first  is  a 
rough  copy  of  Osiiis  from  the  Serapeum  at  Sakkarah.^  The 
head  of  the  figure  is  here  surmounted  by  the  crescent,  in 
which  is  the  sun.^  Tlie  next  is  a head  of  Isis,  in  which  the 
horns  of  the  cow  seem  to  represent  the  crescent ; it  is  from 
the  tomb  of  Psammetichus  at  Sakkarah.'  Another  is  the 
figure  of  Hathor,^  who  in  her  attributes  was  closely  allied  to 
Isis  ; here  again  we  have  the  horns  inclosing  the  solar  disc  ; 
this  also  w^as  found  at  Sakkarah,  and  the  originals  of  these 

> The  Androgynous  form  of  the  deity  was  simply  a personification  of  the 
creative  power.  As  Ardhanari  in  India,  it  was  the  combined  figures  of  Siva  and 
Parvati.  Ilermaphroditus  was,  as  the  name  implies,  IJermes  and  Aphrodite. 
Dionysus  was  also  represented  with  the  twofold  nature.  In  Egypt  the  iN’ile  was 
represented  by  a figure  which  is  distinctly  male  and  female.  Genesis  i.  27  may 
also  be  referred  to.  The  legend  of  the  Amazons  has  long  been  a subject  of 
speculation  ; my  suggestion  is  that  they  had  an  Androgynous  type  for  their  deity, 
and  this,  from  some  cause  or  another,  came  to  be  associated  with  the  people  of 
the  race,  and  the  one  w'as  contused  with  the  other.  The  Ardhanari  of  India  is 
perhaps  a survival  of  the  Amazonian  deity,  for  it  wants  the  right  breast,  because 
that  side  represents  Siva ; the  left  is  Parvati,  and  has  the  female  form  of  the 
breast. 

2 PI.  TV.  Fig.  6. 

■’  “The  orb  of  the  sun  imitated  in  gold  is  placed  between  the  horns.” — 
JTerod'itus,  ii.  132. 

* PI.  II.  Fig.  6. 

6 PI.  II.  Fig.  4. 
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are  in  the  Museum  of  Bulak.  The  small  amulets  which 
represent  the  sun  in  Amenti  become  another  illustration.^ 
In  most  of  these  the  sun  is  in  a crescent,  but  in  some  the 
crescent  is  represented  as  a triangular  space.  These  small 
objects,  worn  as  charms,  had  a reference  to  the  passage  of 
the  soul ; each  soul  became  Osiris,  and  the  supposed  move- 
ment of  the  sun  in  the  under-world  was  the  type.  In  this 
case  it  might  be  inferred  that  in  these  simple  forms  we  have 
a symbolization  of  the  creative  power  by  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  reborn  into  blessedness  in  the  next  world.  That 
this  was  the  meaning  is,  I think,  fully  established  by  the 
following  quotation  from  The  Booh  of  Respirations : 

“ the  Book  of  Respirations 
made  by  Isis  for  her  brother  Osiris, 
to  give  life  to  his  soul, 
to  give  life  to  his  bodjq 
to  rejuvenate  all  his  members  anew ; 
that  he  may  reach  the  horizon  of  his  father,  the  Sun  ; 
that  his  soul  may  rise  to  heaven  in  the  disk  of  the  Moon.”^ 
The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  which  is  indicated  by  the  above  extract,  but  the  words 
also  express  the  rebirth  of  the  soul,  thus  adding  a spiritual 
significance  to  the  symbolization.  In  this  case  the  moon 
becomes  a kind  of  vehicle,  but  in  others  it  appears  as  the 
place  of  the  male  power,  or  as  a receptacle  of  it.  In  the 
Sirozahs  of  the  Zend  books  it  says  : “We  sacrifice  unto 
the  Moon  that  keeps  in  it  the  seed  of  the  Bull.”  * It  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose  here  that  the  bull  represents  the 
male  power,  but  it  would  be  no  great  stretch  of  assumption 
to  suppose  that  the  bull  in  this  instance  is  that  of  the  Zodiac, 
which  at  one  period  was  a symbol  of  the  solar  power  in  its 
recreative  aspect  at  the  vernal  equinox.  I give  two  illustra- 
tions from  Rawlinson’s  Five  Great  Monarchies,  to  show  that 
the  Assyrians  represented  the  emblems  of  the  sun  god 
Shamas  within  the  crescent.'* 

’ PI.  I.  Figs.  15,  16. 

* The  Book  of  Respirations.  Ricerds  of  the  Past,  vol.  iv.  p.  121. 

® Aasts  and  Sirozahs,  Sacred  Rooks  of  the  East,  vol.  sxiii.  p.  10,  also  at  p.  8. 
‘ PI.  1.  Figs.  17,  18. 
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From  the  same  authority  I give  a representation  of  Sin, 
the  moon  god  of  the  Assyrians,  in  which  we  have  a possible 
development  towards  the  trisula  form.  In  this  the  god  is 
male,  but  it  agrees  with  the  other  illustrations  by  showing 
the  male  within  the  female  emblem.^ 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  well-known  legend  of  “ The 
]\lan  in  the  Moon,”  who  was  placed  there  as  a punishment 
for  gathering  sticks  on  Sunday.  After  what  has  been  said 
about  the  male  power  in  the  crescent,  it  will  strike  any  one 
that  this  is  either  a very  curious  coincidence,  or  it  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  idea  which  has  come  down  to  the  present 
day.  I give  an  illustration  of  this,  said  to  be  in  a church  at 
Conway.^  Here  again  we  have  a development  which  pro- 
duces a form  similar  to  that  of  the  trisula. 

Reference  may  be  here  made  again  to  the  golden  hand  of 
the  sun  in  the  crescent,  which  has  been  already  referred  to. 
In  this  we  have  a form  closely  approximating  to  the  trisula, 
and  evidently  from  a development  such  as  the  theory  of  this 
paper  suggests.  The  ling}'oni  of  the  Saiva  worship  might 
be  brought  forward  as  another  illustration.  In  this  case  the 
female  power  is  not  represented  by  a crescent ; but  if  that 
S3'mbol  took  the  place  of  the  yoni,  a perfect  trisula  would  be 
the  result.® 

The  Turks  have  adopted  the  crescent,  embracing  the  sun 
or  a star,  and  often  in  the  form  of  a pentalpha ; the  crescent 
in  this  case  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  old 
Byzantine  symbolism  ; and  traces  of  this,  symbolism  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  Eastern  Church.  The  Russian  Church, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  Bj'zantium,  places  a crescent  under 

* PI.  IV.  Fig.  1.  I am  aware  that  in  some  cases  the  moon  was  called  male. 
This  would  he  an  important  point  to  deal  with,  but  its  full  consideration  would  be 
rather  complicated  to  go  into  here.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  the  moon 
was  generally  considered  to  be  feminine.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  two 
powers  were  so  intimately  connected  as  symbols,  that  the  name  of  the  one  became 
the  name  of  the  other,  or  of  both.  We  have  many  instances  of  this  in  language  ; 
the  use  of  the  word  “ throne,”  when  we  mean  the  ‘‘  monarch  ” who  sits  in  it, 
is  a good  illustrative  example. 

* PI.  I.  Fig.  14. 

® The  Vaisnavites,  already  noticed,  who  have  the  trisula  painted  on  their  fore- 
heads, explain  it  as  male  and  female,  but  they  have  somehow  or  another  transposed 
the  gender  of  the  symbols. 
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the  cross,*  an  arrangement  which  is  much  older  than  what  is 
called  the  “ triumph  of  the  cross  over  the  crescent,”  that 
being  the  usual  explanation.  The  Abyssinian  Church  also 
places  a curved  form  under  their  large  pi’ocessional  crosses, 
which  looks  as  if  it  were  derived  from  the  crescent.^ 

These  examples  are  produced  merely  to  show  that  if  a 
crescent  form  is  adopted,  and  a symbol,  solar  or  otherwise,  is 
placed  within  it,  how  easily  the  trisula  symbol  might  be 
evolved. 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be  given  which  would  help 
to  support  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  trisula  I have 
ventured  to  suggest.  I cannot  affirm  that  the  theory  has 
been  established  into  a certainty.  All  I can  say  is  that  the 
view  of  the  case  here  presented  is  the  one  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  most  probable,  and  that  which  is  in  the  greatest 
conformity  with  the  data  I have  produced.  The  illustrations 
given  will  show  that  the  trisula  had  from  a far  buck  period 
a wide  acceptance  as  a symbol  over  a large  geographical 
space.  How  to  account  for  this  is  a difficulty  which  belongs  to 
many  other  matters  connected  with  mythology  and  symbolism. 
Whether  ideas  in  the  past  were  carried  from  one  nation  to 
another  by  means  of  commerce,  conquest  or  immigration,  or 
had  separate  developments,  is  a problem  in  many  cases  I 
think  we  are  as  yet  far  from  being  in  a position  to  solve  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  trisula,  if  its  existence  in  countries  so  widely  separated 
could  be  explained,  the  solution  would  be  a most  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  mythology. 
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Art.  VIII. — Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Northern  India. 
Part  IV.  Essay  on  the  Ere-  Vedic  History  of  India  and 
the  Identity  of  the  Early  Mythologies  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
founded  on  a Study  of  the  Brdhmanas  and  of  Sacrificial 
Observances.  By  J.  F.  Hewitt,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 

In  the  previous  papers  of  this  series  I have  tried  to  trace 
in  outline  a truthful  sketch  of  the  general  course  of  early 
Indian  History.  The  evidence  I have  consulted  and  set 
forth  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  government,  social 
institutions,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  religion 
of  the  country  all  originated  among  tribes  for  the  most 
part  of  Dravidian  race,  who  came  into  India  from  the 
Euphrates  valley.  In  dealing  with  this  evidence  I have 
tried  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  tribes  who  successively  and 
simultaneously  ruled  India,  the  races  to  which  they  be- 
longed, and  the  religious  beliefs  they  held.  In  doing  this 
I have  also  adduced  proofs  to  show  that  the  same  races 
who  introduced  civilized  and  stable  government  into  India 
performed  the  same  task  in  the  countries  of  Western  Asia, 
in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  In  the  course  of  my  argument 
I have  laid  stress  on  the  value  of  early  religious  and  astro- 
nomical history  as  a guide,  not  only  to  the  social  history  of 
India,  but  to  that  of  all  countries  ruled  by  immigrant  tribes 
of  Akkadian  race.  My  conclusions  as  to  Indian  history 
were  formed  chiefly  from  a study  of  the  Mahabharata  and 
Rigveda,  and  these  authorities  were  largely  supplemented 
by  references  to  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  to  Akkadian 
and  Assyrian  history,  and  by  information  derived  from  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  its  religious  movements  and 
social  institutions. 

The  most  valuable  and  conclusive  evidence  I have  found 
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in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  is  that  derived  from  the  dis- 
covery that  the  Hindus  not  only  measured  time  in  very 
early  ages  by  a year  reckoned  by  lunar  months  of  twenty- 
eight  days  each,  but  that  the  measurement  of  time  and  the 
accepted  popular  and  official  theology  were  most  closely 
connected  together.  I have,  I believe,  in  the  previous 
papers  of  this  series,  proved  that  the  lunar  year  was  used 
by  the  people  of  India  for  ages  before  they  adopted  the 
solar  year,  whicli  has  now  for  thousands  of  years  been  the 
official  measure  of  time.  It  was  from  a comparison  of  the 
Briihmanas  with  the  Mahiibharata  and  the  writings  of  Indian 
astronomers  that  I have  been  able  to  show  (1)  That  the  most 
ancient  gods  of  India  were  those  who  became  afterwards 
gods  of  time;  (2)  That  the  fifty  great  gods  of  the  Akkadians, 
early  Hindus  and  Greeks,  were  the  dominant  gods  of  the 
two  original  years,  the  year  of  ten  lunar  months  of  twenty- 
eight  days  each,  which  was  afterwards  extended  by  the 
result  of  astronomical  observations  to  the  full  lunar  year  of 
thirteen  months.*  I have  further  pointed  out  that  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  chronology  prove  that  the  solar  year  was  first 
adopted  about  4700  b.c.,  and  that  the  beginnings  of  the  very 

' I must  here  note  what  further  inquiry  has  shown  me  to  be  an  error  in  my 
discrimination  of  the  fifty  great  gods.  I treated  them  as  being  divided  into  the 
twenty-seven  Nakshatra,  or  phases  of  the  moon,  which  in  the  Hindu  sacred  calendar 
represented  the  lunar  year,  the  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months  and  the  ten  months 
of  the  year  of  gestation.  This  is  the  division  in  the  Mahabharata.  Rut  I have 
shown  in  the  Appendix  to  this  essay  that  the  Nakshatra  were  originally  twenty-eight 
in  number,  and  that  they  represented  the  days  of  the  lunar  month,  and  that  the 
twenty-seven  Nakshatra  used  to  denote  the  sacrificial  year  among  the  Hindus  were 
only  adopted  as  a measure  of  the  year  when  the  five  years  cycle  reconciling  the 
solar,  lunar  and  sidereal  year  was  formed.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  cycle  was 
overused  in  Greece,  and  consequently  the  fifty  daughters  of  Endymion  and  Danaus 
must  mean  fifty-one  gods  including  the  father,  namely,  the  twenty-eight  days  of 
the  lunar  month,  the  thirteen  months  of  the  lunar  year,  and  the  ten  mouths  of 
the  year  of  gestation.  These  fifty  great  gods  and  their  father,  which  include,  as 
I show  in  the  Appendix,  I’riam  and  liis  fifty  sons,  must  have  been  distributed  all 
over  the  world  long  before  sun  worship  and  the  solar  year  were  introduced,  and 
the  interpretation  given  in  the  Mahabharata  as  to  their  number  only  proves  that 
the  whole  system  of  measuring  time  by  the  moon  had  been  so  engrained  in  the 
public  mind  that  it  was  necessary  to  connect  the  new  solar  measurement  of  time 
with  the  older  lunar  system  before  the  innovation  would  be  accepted  by  the  people 
and  by  their  priestly  guides,  whose  instincts  were  essentially  and  even  obstruction- 
ally  conservative.  Rut  both  the  lunar  and  solar  systems  of  time  measurement 
took  their  rise  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  from  thence  penetrated  into  other 
countries.  Such  modifications  as  were  made  in  those  countries  where  astronomical 
studies  were  subsequently  pursued  principally  consisted  in  endeavours  made  by 
adopting  cycle  measmements  to  adjust  the  difference  of  lunar  and  solar  time. 
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gradual  evolution  of  religious  and  scientific  inquiry  which 
produced  the  year  of  ten  months,  and  the  lunar  year  of 
thirteen  months,  must  date  from  a very  much  more  remote 
period. 

When  examining  the  Satapatha  and  Aitareya  Briihmanas 
in  the  course  of  these  investigations,  I was  much  struck  with 
the  value  of  the  historical  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  them. 
I found  everywhere  strong  confirmation  of  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  deductions  I had  made  from  other  sources  of 
evidence,  and  a further  and  fuller  study  of  these  treatises 
has  convinced  me  that  they  are  most  useful,  and,  in- 
deed, indispensable  guides  to  those  who  wish  to  trace  out 
clearly  the  early  stages  of  the  history  of  Indian  civilization. 
In  the  first  beginning  of  national  life  religious  observances 
were  in  all  countries  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  state 
ceremonies,  and  therefore  a complete  record  of  the  successive 
changes  in  the  national  ritual,  such  as  these  and  the  other 
Brahmanas  furnish,  indicate  not  only  changes  in  religious 
belief,  but  must  also  give  most  trustworthy  and  accurate 
information  as  to  the  successive  stages  passed  through  by 
the  people  of  the  country  during  periods  so  remote  as  to  be 
only  dimly  shadowed  forth  in  the  most  ancient  and  darkest 
legends. 

A little  consideration  will  show  that  this  opinion  is  well 
founded,  and  that  the  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  authori- 
tative ritualistic  manuals  is  of  immeasurably  greater  value 
than  that  given  by  legends  and  traditions.  These  manuals 
are  the  authorized  rules  for  the  guidance  of  priests  and 
sacrificers  prepared  by  the  official  priesthood,  who  had  for 
innumerable  successive  generations  been  the  careful  guardians 
of  the  ancient  laws  governing  religious  observances,  which 
laws  were  looked  on  as  involving  the  penalty  of  death  for 
any  breach  of  their  injunctions.  They  therefore  state  with 
the  utmost  exactness,  not  only  the  ceremonial  rules  accepted 
as  correct  when  these  treatises  were  written,  but  also  embody 
those  handed  down  to  the  transcribers  by  their  predecessors, 
beginning  with  those  promulgated  in  the  very  earliest  dawn 
of  religious  thought.  In  the  course  of  ages  no  old  ceremonies 
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had  been  lost,  but  new  ones  were  added  on  by  an  agglomera- 
tive  process,  and  each  addition  did  not  involve  the  alteration 
and  abandonment  of  those  previously  accepted.^ 

But,  it  will  be  said,  if  these  treatises  were  written  by  a 
priesthood  which  was,  or  claimed  to  be  of  Aryan  descent, 
they  would  only  give  rules  for  the  worship  of  gods  recognized 
by  Aryans,  and  would  not  tell  anything  about  those  to  be 
observed  in  sacrificing  to  pre-Aryan  deities.  That  this  is 
not  a correct  conclusion  may  be  at  once  proved  by  a 
reference  to  a statement  in  the  Safapatha  Brahmana  that 
the  sacrifice  is  of  equal  measure  with  the  year,^  coupled 
with  the  further  declarations  that  the  year  is  Prajapati®  and 
the  year  is  Yishnu.^ 

Now  Prajapati  is,  as  I shall  prove,  the  moon-god,  the 
god  of  the  old  lunar  year,  and  Vishnu,  originally  Yasuki, 
is  the  snake  sun-god  of  the  solar-lunar  year,  and  neither  are 
Aryan  gods.  Therefore  the  references  made  to  them  as  gods 
to  be  honoured,  and  the  sacrifices  directed  to  be  offered  to 
them  in  the  Brahmanas  are  offerings  to  non-Aryan  gods 
who  were  worshipped  before  the  guardianship  of  the  rituals 
was  assigned  to  Aryan  priests.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  at 
once  that  there  are  recognized  as  great  gods  in  the  Brahmanas 
other  and  older  gods  than  those  who  were  worshipped  by  the 
Aryans.  I have  further,  in  dealing  with  the  general  history 
of  India,  shown  that  the  Aryans  made  their  way  to  supreme 
power  chiefly  by  their  diplomatic  and  political  ability,  by 
their  readiness  of  resource,  the  religious  reverence  inspired 
by  their  missionaries  and  the  best  of  their  priests,  and  by 
alliances  and  marriages  with  the  ruling  races,  and  they 

1 Alteration,  even  when  initiated  by  Aryan  or  northern  races,  who  were  always 
Protestants  and  reformers,  was  always  made  in  fear  and  trembling,  and,  as  will 
he  shown  in  the  sequel,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  these  alterations  to  avoid 
showing  disrespect  to  the  older  gods. 

2 Sat.  Brah.  iii.  1.  3.  17.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  16.  Except  where  otherwise  specified 
the  numerous  references  to  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  thoughout  this  essay  will  be 
made  to  the  Series  of  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xii.  containing  Kandas  i.  and 
ii.  and  vol.  xxvi.  containing  Kandas  iii.  and  iv.  of  Prof.  Eggeling’s  translation  of 

that|reatee.^  iii.  2.  2.  4.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  37  ; i.  2.  3.  13.  vol.  xii.  p.  62. 

* Sat.  Brah.  i.  1.  2.  13.  vol.  xii.  p.  15  ; i.  2.  6.  7.  vol.  xii.  p.  60  ; i.  9.  3.  9. 
vol.  xii.  p.  268. 
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could  not  therefore  ignore  or  disregard  the  older  gods  of 
the  country.  The  other  races  who  preceded  the  Aryans 
seem  to  have  in  almost  all  cases  amalgamated  with  the 
people  without  destroying  or  subverting  their  institutions. 
In  the  history  of  invasions  and  conquests  made  by  new 
tribes  in  other  countries  in  early  times,  it  appears  that  the 
first  object  of  the  conquerors  was  to  propitiate  the  gods  of 
their  new  territory,  and  they  used  to  worship  them  instead 
of  treating  them  with  contempt.  For  this  purpose  they 
were  obliged  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  details  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  with  which  the  gods  were  approached, 
and  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  priests.  Consequently  the 
establishment  of  the  power  of  a new  tribe  only  meant  an 
addition  to  the  previous  rites,  for  those  to  the  old  gods  were 
continued  as  before,  while  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  new 
rulers  were  added  to  the  ritual.* 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  reasons  which  necessitated 
this  method  of  procedure  the  strength  of  the  feeling  of  vener- 
ation for  accepted  religious  observances  must  be  thoroughly 
appreciated,  and  w’e  must  fully  understand  how  great  was 
the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  spirit. 
The  minds  of  the  earliest  races  of  mankind  were  saturated 
with  the  fear  of  the  unknown,  and  it  was  this  which  w'as 
the  first  incentive  to  sacrifice.  The  savage  who  tried  to 
propitiate  the  unknown  being,  to  whose  agency  he  attributed 
any  calamity  from  which  he  suffered,  w'as  always  inclined  to 
repeat  the  use  of  means  which  he  thought  had  been  once 
efficacious  in  averting  the  wrath  of  the  hidden  powers  whom 
he  feared.  But  this  repetition  to  be  effective  must  necessarily 
be  exact,  and  hence  a scrupulous  attention  to  details  became 
at  a very  early  period  an  indispensable  condition  attaching  to 
religious  ceremonies.^  When  these  ceremonies  became,  as 

' See  with  reference  to  these  remarks  the  narrative  given  later  on  showing  how 
the  Acchuvaka,  the  priests  of  the  moon-god,  were  taken  on  as  assistants  in  the 
Soma  sacrifice  of  the  Indra  worshippers. 

^ See  with  reference  to  the  immense  importance  attached  to  minute  exactness 
in  similar  cases  Maine’s  Ancient  Law,  p.  276,  where  he  says  : “ An  ancient  con- 
veyance was  not  written  but  acted.  Gestures  and  looks  took  the  place  of  written 
technical  phraseology.  -A/ti/  formula  inupromunced  or  synihoUcal  act.  omitted 
would  have  vitiated  the  proceedings  as  fatally  as  a material  mistake  in  stating 
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they  very  soon  did,  public  functions,  ritualistic  correctness 
was  still  more  strongly  insisted  on.  Sacrifices  ofiered  for 
the  tribe  became  important  matters  of  state,  and  though 
when  the  fire-worshippers  introduced  the  domestic  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  of  the  household  fire,  an  additional  class  of  private 
sacrifices  was  added  to  those  which  were  all  previously  public 
and  official,  this  addition  did  not  detract  from  the  great 
importance  which  still  continued  to  be  attached  to  tribal 
and  territorial  sacrifices.  The  yield  of  the  crops,  the  in- 
crease and  well-being  of  the  tribe,  and  of  their  herds  and 
flocks,  success  in  foreign  wars,  and  the  safety  of  the  people 
from  intestine  disturbances,  pestilences  and  famines,  were  all 
held  to  depend  on  the  due  performance  of  religious  rites. 
Consequently,  from  the  earliest  institution  of  these  cere- 
monies it  was  thought  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  no 
mistakes  should  be  made  in  their  performance,  and  the  rules 
prescribed  for  eacb  rite  must  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  as  the  most  precious  of  national 
possessions. 

Ceremonies  thus  sanctioned  increased  in  number  in  pro- 
gressive states  as  new  tribes  came  into  power  and  brought 
in  new  tribal  gods.  These  gods  were,  as  I shall  show  in 
the  course  of  this  essay,  increased  at  a very  early  period  by 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  additions  of  this  kind  weie 
in  India  made  ages  before  any  of  tbe  hymns  of  the  Rigveda 
were  written.  But  these  were  not  the  only  additions.  I 
have  already  shown  the  very  early  changes  made  by  cal- 
culations as  to  the  succession  of  time  and  the  influence  of 
the  moon  as  its  measurer.  By  this,  which  was  tbe  earliest 
form  of  scientific  research  outside  those  undertaken  for 
purposes  of  immediate  utility,  the  gods  of  time  were  added 
to  the  gods  of  generation  and  the  local  deities.  But  the 
worship  of  these  new  gods  did  not  abrogate  the  ceremonies 
due  to  their  predecessors.  These  continued  to  be  oflered 

tlie  uses  or  setting  out  the  remainders  would  two  hundred  years  ago  have 
vitiated  an  Fnglish  deed.”  The  king  in  laying  down  the  law  was  supposed  to  be 
speaking  by  divine  inspiration,  and  strict  attention  to  details  in  carrying  out  a law 
hallowed  by  divine  sanction  was  derived  from  the  same  feeling  as  that  which 
made  ritualistic  exactness  necessary. 
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even  by  the  Aryan  priesthood,  and  though  the  Indra  wor- 
shippers and  their  Aryan  successors,  who  were  much  bolder 
innovators  than  the  older  j^riests,  somewhat  altered  the  form 
of  the  sacrifices,  and  though  they  also  introduced  the  great 
change  from  tribal  to  family  life,^  yet  they  did  not  dare 
to  ignore  the  old  gods.  Even  among  nations  who  were 
strongly  imbued  with  Ar}mn  ideas  the  tendency  to  the 
strictest  conservatism  in  the  maintenance  of  their  revised 
ritual  continued  to  predominate  over  the  innovating  spirit. 
Ihey  and  others  who  introduced  changes  and  additions  con- 
tinued to  be  no  less  afraid  of  the  old  gods  than  the  most 
conservative  of  their  predecessors.  Though  these  gods  were 
less  powerful  than  those  of  the  conquering  and  superior  race, 
they  must  still  receive  their  wonted  dues,  otherwise  they 
■nmuld  be  angry  and  might  do  mischief.  Hence  the  religious 
ceremonies  which  had  once  been  accepted  by  the  older 
priesthood  were  also  regarded  by  their  successors  as  no  less 
hallowed  than  they  had  been  thought  to  be  by  those  who 
originally  consecrated  them,  and  the  fear  of  the  anger  of 
the  older  gods  alwaj’s  remained  in  early  civilization  as 
the  most  potent  factor  in  promoting  religious  continuity, 
buthermore,  as  religious  ceremonies  were  among  the  most 
important  political  institutions,  and  Church  and  State  were 
really  the  whole  community  looked  at  from  different  points 
of  view,  the  feeling  of  reverence  and  awe  made  the  very 
strong  conservative  element  in  ancient  governments  still 
more  strong,  and  retained  tribes  which  had  once  been 
separate  units  as  component  parts  of  a nation  bound  together 
by  the  worship  of  the  same  gods. 

It  therefore  appears  that  this  seemingly  excessive  vener- 
ation for  what  looks  to  us  to  be  trivial  and  unmeaning 
ceremonies  was  really  a necessary  conclusion  from  the 
premisses  accepted  by  these  early  reasoners.  Its  intensity 
and  great  importance  in  explaining  primaeval  history  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  remarks  of  Mommsen  on  the 

* Introduced  probably  by  the  sons  of  Kus,  called  in  India  the  Eusikas,  who 
came  into  India  from  the  Kabul  valley,  and  who  calculated  the  full  lunar  year 
of  thirteen  months. 
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political  power  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  In  the  first  place 
he  notices  the  fear  of  the  gods  expressed  in  the  idea  that 
the  ceremonies  due  to  each  were  a debt,  the  payment  of 
which  would  be  rigorously  exacted  by  the  gods  who  would 
he  defrauded  by  its  non-performance.  “The  gods,”  he  says, 
“confronted  man  just  as  a creditor  confronted  the  debtor, 
each  of  them  had  a duly  acquired  right  to  certain  perform- 
ances and  payments.”^  This,  though  tempered  by  Roman 
ideas  of  the  majesty  of  law,  is  the  same  idea  as  is  expressed 
in  what  is  perhaps  its  original  form  in  the  Hindu  Brahmanas, 
where  the  sacrifice  is  treated  as  a debt  by  the  payment  of 
which  the  sacrificer  redeems  himself  from  the  gods.^  It 
appears  also  in  the  Jewish  consecration  of  the  first-born 
to  God.®  As  to  the  increasingly  exacting  attention  paid  to 
details  by  the  later  priests  Dr.  Mommsen  says  : “ The  later 
priests  pushed  the  natural  rule  that  no  religious  service  can 
be  acceptable  to  the  gods  unless  performed  without  flaw  to 
such  an  extent  in  practice  that  sacrifices  had  to  be  repeated 
thirty  times  in  succession  on  account  of  the  mistakes  again 
and  again  committed,  and  that  the  games  which  also  formed 
part  of  divine  service  were  regarded  as  undone  if  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  had  committed  any  slip  in  word  or  deed, 
or  if  the  music  had  paused  at  the  wrong  time,  and  so  had  to 
be  begun  again  afresh,  frequently  for  several,  even  so  many 
as  seven  times  in  succession.”^ 

Veneration  for  details  such  as  is  here  depicted  will  be 
found  to  be  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  every  ritualistic 
system,  and  in  the  course  of  this  essay  I shall  bring  forward 
ample  evidence  to  prove  the  historical  importance  of  some  of 
the  smallest  minutiae  insisted  on  in  the  Brahmanas.  Each 
of  them  had  a special  meaning,  and  in  judging  of  their 
relative  importance  in  the  Hindu  system  we  have  the  great 
advantage  that  we  are  not  dependent  upon  one  treatise, 
but  can  compare  a number  of  diflerent  manuals  issued  by 

' Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  translated  by  W.  P.  Dickson,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

2 Sat.  Brail,  i.  2.  3.  5.  vol.  xii.  p.  49,  note  3. 

3 Ex  xiii.  11-14. 

^ Mommsen,  History  of  Rome,  translated  by  ^Y.  P.  Dickson,  People’s  Edition, 
vol.  ii.  p.  400. 
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different  and  independent  schools.  Consequently  what  is 
accepted  by  all  the  schools  as  correct  must  be  regarded  as  a 
completely  recognized  and  sanctioned  dogma. 

But  a further  question  as  to  the  historical  value  of  these 
Briihmanas  arises  when  we  consider  what  evidence  they  give 
as  to  the  time  when  ritualism  began.  Though  it  may  be 
pre- Aryan,  it  may  not  extend  so  very  far  back  in  the  remote 
past.  But  this  conclusion  cannot  be  admitted,  for  I hope  to 
prove  most  conclusively  the  very  great  antiquity  of  the 
earliest  ritualistic  customs  recorded  in  these  treatises.  I 
hope  to  show  that  a complete  ritualistic  code  of  forms  and 
ceremonies  existed  ages  before  the  Rigveda  was  thought  of 
or  sacrificial  hymns  were  chanted  by  the  priests,  and  that 
the  rites  prescribed  by  these  old  traditional,  but  carefully 
preserved,  codes  are  found  in  the  Briihmanas  in  forms  which 
it  is  true  have  been  altered,  but  in  which  the  old  spirit  is 
still  preserved.  One  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  rules 
for  animal  sacrifices.  These  are  pre-Aryan,  and  in  most  of 
the  sacrifices  authorized  in  the  Briihmanas  rice  and  barley 
cakes  are  confessedly  substituted  for  the  animal  oflering, 
but  in  the  great  Soma-sacrifice  the  animal  offering  w’as  still 
continued.  In  the  rules  for  this  offering  in  the  Satapatha 
Brahmana  it  is  ordered  that  the  animal  should  be  strangled, 
“ and  not  struck  on  the  frontal  bone  after  the  manner  of 
men,”  or  stabbed  behind  the  ear  “ after  the  manner  of  the 
fathers.”  ^ 

The  sacrifice  by  strangling  is,  as  will  be  shown  later  on, 
a Scythian  custom,  but  the  passage  further  shows  that  before 
the  Scythians,  or  Siikas,  altered  the  ritual  by  strangling  the 
victim,  there  were  two  previous  ways  of  killing  it,  each  of 
which  was  apparently  sanctioned  by  previous  ritualistic  rules. 
Of  these  two  discarded  practices  the  first  must  have  grown 
to  be  recognized  as  orthodox,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
second  for  the  earliest  method  betokens  a religious  revolution 
accompanying  a change  in  the  ruling  race,  and  these  second 
rulers  were  in  their  turn  evicted  by  the  Scythian  invaders. 

' Sat.  Brah.  iii.  8.  1.  15.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  190. 
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I shall  show  in  the  sequel  that  this  last  invasion  must  have 
taken  place  long  before  the  Eigveda  began  to  be  written, 
while  the  more  ancient  method  of  stabbing  the  animal 
behind  the  ear  was  that  of  the  Fathers,  who  are  called  in 
the  Biahmanas  the  Pitarah  Somavantah,  and  who  were 
snake  and  moon  worshippers.  I do  not  believe  that  any 
scholars  will  refuse  to  admit  that  the  Rigveda  itself  is  a 
ritualistic  work,  and  that  these  hymns  could  not  have  been 
composed  and  preserved  except  among  a people  by  whom  a 
carefully  arranged  ritual  had  been  used  forages  as  the  ruling 
form  of  all  religious  ceremonies.  I hope  to  be  able  to  prove 
by  actual  examples  that  the  new  changes  which  were  made 
after  much  deliberation  by  conquerors  and  new-comers  did 
not  obliterate  the  old  forms,  but  that  the  gods  of  the  old 
religions  were  preserved,  some  as  subordinate  to,  and  others 
as  equal  with  the  new.  In  the  successive  revolutions  caused 
by  the  introduction,  first  of  fire-worship,  and  secondly  of 
the  worship  of  Indra,  which  degraded  the  snake-gods  to 
a subordinate  place  among  the  official  deities,  and  in  the 
still  greater  revolutions  caused  by  the  introduction  of  sun- 
worship  and  the  solar  reckoning  of  time,  and  by  the  sancti- 
fication of  the  household  fire,  the  continuity  of  the  worship 
of  the  great  mother  earth,  the  male  father  of  all  beings,  and 
the  moon-god,  the  heavenly  ruler  of  the  triad,  who  were  the 
supreme  gods  before  all  these  successive  innovations  began, 
was  still  preserved. 

Evidence  of  the  great  Antiquity  of  Sacrificial  Forms. 

But  what  gives  still  more  important,  and  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
Hindu  sacrificial  forms  is  the  calendar  on  which  they  are 
based.  No  scholar  who  has  studied  the  subject  can  refuse 
to  admit  with  Max  Muller  that  the  division  of  the  heavens 
into  equal  sections  called  Nakshatras,  which  mark  the  passage 
of  the  moon  in  her  monthly  courses,  is  at  the  root  of  these 
sacred  calendars,  and  that  without  these  lunar  months  none 
of  the  sacrifices  enjoined  in  the  Brahmanas  could  be  carried 
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out.^  But  these  Nakshatras  appear  in  the  Brahraanas  as 
part  of  a scheme  for  reconciling  by  the  use  of  a cycle  of  five 
j^ears  the  lunar,  solar  and  sidereal  years,  and  in  this  cycle 
they  are  reckoned  as  twenty-seven  in  number.^  d'hey  appear 
there  as  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  mention  in  the  Rigveda 
(i.  133.  6)  of  the  Nakshatras,  under  the  name  of  Maruts,  as 
twenty-seven  in  number,  proves  that  this  cycle  was  known 
to  the  Vedic  poets.  But  before  these  Nakshatras  were  used 
as  component  parts  of  the  lunar  year  they  were  twenty-eight 
in  number,  and  they  then  represented  the  days  of  the  lunar 
month.  In  a passage  quoted  by  Max  Muller®  from  a 
Hindu  astronomer  who  records  the  opinions  of  Madhava  it  is 
said  that  “The  Nakshatra  month  consists  of  the  passage  of 
the  moon  through  all  the  Nakshatras,”  and  this  opinion  he 
shows  is  that  accepted  by  Patanjali  and  Garga,  two  other 
ancient  astronomers.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Nak- 
shatra days  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  based  represented 
the  days  of  the  lunar  month.  It  will  be  shown  further 
on  that  the  primitive  year  consisted  of  lunar  months 
and  five  seasons.  But  this  early  j’ear  was  that  used  before 
the  ten  lunar  months  representing  the  period  of  gestation 
had  been  considered  sacred,  and  this  division  of  time,  which 
was  by  the  Romans  called  an  “ annus,”  or  year,  preceded  the 
full  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months.  The  year  of  five  seasons 
also  preceded  those  based  upon  the  six  seasons,  which  the 
Briihmanas  tell  us  were  used  by  the  Pitarah  Somavantah,  the 
moon  and  snake  worshippers,  and  before  the  Aryan  year  of 
three  seasons,  which  is  that  which  is  best  known  to  the  authors 
of  the  Rigveda,  and  which  is  represented  in  the  Vaisvadeva, 
Varunapraghasiih,  and  the  biikamedhah  sacrifices,  which 
are  the  three  annual  seasonal  sacrifices  of  the  Briihmanas  as 
distinguished  from  the  sacrifices  to  the  five  seasons  made  at 
the  new  and  full  moon  festivals.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
all  these  methods  of  reckoning  time  preceded  the  use  of  the 

' Max  Muller,  preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  his  edition  of  the  Rigveda,  p.  38. 

^ See  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  reckoning,  and  history  of  the  ancient  year, 
the  Appendix  to  this  essay,  where  the  whole  question  is  fully  discussed. 

a lb.  p.  58. 
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solar  year,  which  dates  from  about  4700  B.c.,  the  lapse  of 
time  indicated  by  these  successive  changes  appears  almost 
bewildering,  and  yet  the  sacrificial  ritual  extends  back  to  a 
time  before  the  very  earliest  of  these  periods. 

No  attempt  to  make  any  approximate  estimate  of  the 
length  of  time  denoted  by  these  changes,  which  does  not 
realize  the  strength  of  ancient  conservatism,  can  be  in  the 
least  degree  successful,  as  the  ceremonies  originally  pre- 
scribed for  the  performance  of  any  sacrifice  were  its  most 
important  part : any  change  in  the  rites  could  only  have 
resulted  from  a great  social  revolution  which  it  must  have 
taken  ages  to  accomplish.  Throughout  a country  so  immense 
as  India  changes  were  made  very  slowly,  and  successive 
changes  such  as  those  which  I have  already  noticed,  to 
which  other  instances  will  be  added  in  the  sequel,  indicate 
great  lapses  of  time,  and  these  were  probably  exceeded  by 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  older  ceremonies,  re- 
moved into  the  back-ground  by  successive  innovations,  were 
held  to  be  so  orthodox  as  to  be  of  tlie  first  importance.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  ancient  ritualists  an  imperfectly  performed 
and  maimed  sacrifice  was  if  possible  a gi’eater  insult  to  the 
deity  to  whom  it  was  offered  than  its  entire  omission,  and 
therefore  only  an  extraordinary  and  unusual  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  operating  through  long  periods  of  time,  could 
justify  or  secure  the  permanent  accejDtance  of  a change. 

List  of  Subjects  to  be  Discussed. 

Throughout  this  essay  I shall  therefore  show  that  the 
continuity  of  the  sacrifices,  of  which  I shall  give  ample 
evidence,  proves  both  the  very  great  antiquity  of  religious 
ceremonies  and  the  very  long  periods  through  which  India 
must  have  been  ruled  by  the  races  who  observed  them,  and 
who  insisted  on  their  observance  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  I shall  further  show  that  a careful 
study  of  the  Bralimanas  discloses  historical  results  which 
in  the  main  coincide  with  those  obtained  by  me  from  other 
data. 
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But  what  will  be  more  generally  interesting,  and  more 
valuable  to  readers  who  have  not  studied  Indian  history, 
will  be  what  appears  to  me  at  least  to  be  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  evolution  of  religious  thought  in  India,  which  I 
shall  trace  out  in  the  sacrifices,  agreed  exactly,  step  for  step, 
with  that  which  can  be  shown  to  have  taken  place  in  other 
mj'thologies  and  theologies  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe. 
This  accumulative  proof  will  add  great  force  to  the  argu- 
ments I have  already  brought  forward  to  prove  that  Indian, 
Asiatic,  Egyptian,  and  European  civilization  all  originated 
in  the  Euphrates  valley  ; that  it  was  the  Sumero- Akkadian 
races,  for  the  most  part  of  Dravidian  origin,  living  in  that 
country,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  stable  government,  and 
added  the  most  practically  valuable  parts  of  the  superstruc- 
ture ; and  that  this  same  people  originated  both  materialistic 
theology  and  the  study  of  astronomy,  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  regulating  the  proper  times  for  the  official  sacrifices. 

I shall  also  bring  forward  further  evidence  to  show  the 
part  played  by  the  Aryans  and  other  races  who  entered 
India  after  Dravidian  rule  had  been  consolidated,  and  shall 
prove  how  in  theology  they  first  spiritualized  the  former 
materialistic  conceptions,  and  afterwards  made  ethics,  in- 
cluding a love  of  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as 
exterior  morality  a part  of  religion,  though  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  subject  can  only  be  cursorily  referred 
to  from  want  of  space. 

In  the  more  strictly  historical  parts  of  this  essay  I shall 
show  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  two  very  early 
Dravidian  immigrations  into  India,  the  first  being  that  of 
the  worshippers  of  the  great  mother  earth  and  the  moon 
goddess,  and  that  these  first  immigrants  were  followed  after 
a long  lapse  of  time  by  the  snake-worshippers.  These 
combined  tribes  governed  for  a very  long  time  the  countiy 
which  had  been  first  organized  under  the  control  of  the 
mother-worshippers,  and  divided  the  whole  of  the  continent, 
from  Cape  Comorin  on  the  south  to  the  Himalayas  in  the 
north,  into  kingdoms  which  were  for  the  most  part  governed 
according  to  a system  based  on  Dravidian  rules  adapted  to 
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a substructure  of  Kolarian  land  tenures.  Their  rule  was 
superseded  in  the  north  perhaps  by  that  of  the  fire- 
worshippers,'  who  were  certainly  the  first  recorded  invaders 
from  the  north,  who  were  called  the  Kusika,  or  the  sons  of 
Kus.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  horse-taming  and  horse- 
worshipping Sakas,  or  Scythians,  the  worshippers  of  Indra, 
who  were  amalgatnated  with  the  Kusikas,  but  it  was  they 
who  changed  the  worship  of  Indra,  the  god  of  the  fertilizing 
waters,  who  was  adored  by  the  northern  agricultural  tribes 
who  came  down  with  or  in  the  wake  of  the  fire-worshippers, 
into  the  god  Sukra,  or  Sakko,  the  warrior  god  of  the  Scythian 
races.  They  again  were  succeeded  in  the  west  by  the  Semite- 
Akkadian  races,  the  Sauvira,  and  the  cattle-herding  and  cow- 
worshipping Sakas,  who  introduced  sun-worship  and  the  solar 
year,  and  founded  the  numerous  kingdoms  ruled  by  the 
Ikshvaku  race,  of  which  the  principal  was  that  which  had 
its  capital  at  Saketa  in  Ayodhya. 

Before  beginning  to  show  how  the  evidence  to  be  gathered 
from  the  Brahmanas  leads  up  to  these  conclusions,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  set  forth  fully  the  origin  and  early  significance 
of  sacrifices,  as  a clear  understanding  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  will  help  greatly  in  solving  many  of  the  problems 
which  must  be  confronted  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry. 


Early  Meaning  of  Sacrifices. 

In  treatises  on  sacrifices  they  are  usually  divided  into  two 
classes,  (1)  Honorific,  which  consist  of  gifts  given  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  god  or  gods  to  whom  they  are  ofiered,  and 
(2)  Piacular,  or  propitiatory  offerings  given  to  deprecate 
their  anger. 

' It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  fire-worshippers  actually  conquered  the 
moon-worshippers.  The  evidence  seems  rather  to  point  to  a joint  government 
like  that  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Akkadians  in  the  Euphrates  valley.  The 
fire-worshippers  were  apparently  the  race  who  introduced  the  year  of  thirteen 
lunar  months  into  India,  and  who  were  in  the  Eupbratean  country  the  Northern 
Akkadian  worshippers  of  the  Akkadian  deity  called  by  the  Semites  Adar,  who 
was  the  original  fire-god.  They  were  in  India  called  the  sons  of  Kasyapa,  and 
he  is  in  the  Zendavesta  called  Keresaspa,  and  his  kingdom  is  represented  as  being 
in  the  land  of  Kabul,  to  the  north-west  of  India.  See  Appendix. 
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But  tills  division  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  incomplete,  as 
it  excludes  the  earliest  class  of  sacrifices,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all  to  the  historian,  that  in  which  the  sacrifice 
is  given  as  food  to  the  god  to  whom  it  is  offered. 

In  considering  the  subject  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  earliest  gods  of  all  nations  were  probably  local  and 
totemistic  deities.  The  local  gods  were  probably  the  first 
gods  of  the  forest  agricultural  tribes,  and  the  totemistic 
gods  seem  to  have  been  first  worshipped  among  the 
pastoral  or  nomad  races.  Of  these  two  tribes  it  seems 
that  the  forest  tribes  were  the  first  to  begin  agriculture, 
and  that  they  were  joined  later  on  by  the  pastoral  tribes, 
who  had  emerged  from  the  hunting  stage  to  that  of  tending 
cattle. 

The  forest  tribes,  who  were  the  first  agriculturists,  probably, 
like  the  forest  tribes  of  India  at  the  present  day,  began  by 
clearing  patches  of  forest  land,  which  they  tilled  by  hand- 
labour  and  occupied  for  about  two  seasons  till  the  soil  was 
exhausted.  The  trees  they  cleared  away  by  burning.  But 
the  use  of  iron  for  cutting  purposes  began  exceedingly  early 
in  India,  and  perhaps  preceded  that  of  bronze  in  other 
countries.  Their  agricultural  implements  were  probably 
made  of  wood,  like  those  recently  exhumed  at  Kahun  in 
Egypt,  which  date  from  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  or  about 
2600  B.c.^  All  the  hoes,  rakes  and  sickles  found  there  are 
made  of  wood,  and  are  precisely  of  the  same  form  as  the  iron 
implements  still  used  throughout  the  East.  But  with  these 
wooden  tools  bronze  knives  and  axes  were  also  found,  which 
were  used  to  cut  the  wood,  while  the  saws  and  hunting 
implements  are  made  of  flint. 

* Among  the  workmen’s  appliances  were  two  cubit  measures,  which  I measured 
roughly,  one  somewhat  over  26  inches,  and  the  other  about  18  inches.  The 
larger  cubit  was  divided  into  seven  parts  or  palms,  and  the  smaller  into  six.  Both 
were  apparently  of  foreign  origin,  tlie  smaller  cubit  being  about  the  length  of  the 
cubit  of  Asia  Minor,  17'30,  and  the  larger  of  the  Persian  cubit,  25’34.  The  work- 
men did  not  seem  to  use  the  cubit  of  20  63,  which  is  that  of  the  early  pyramid 
builders.  If  the  workmen  employed  were  foreigners,  they  probably  came  by  sea 
Irom  Asia  Minor.  These,  of  course,  represent  a state  of  society  which  existed  in 
the  Euphrates  valley,  India  and  Egj'pt  many  thousands  of  years  before  the  date 
at  which  these  deposits  were  accumulated. 
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The  Gods  of  the  Forest  Tribes  loere  Local  Deities. 

The  savage,  even  in  the  nomad,  and  much  more  in  the  half- 
settled  stage  which  marked  the  beginnings  of  agriculture, 
must  have  been  continually  oppressed  with  an  abiding  sense 
of  the  harm  wrought  hy  natural  phenomena.  These  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  work  of  beings  like  but  more  powerful  than 
himself,  and  more  especially  to  be  dreaded  as  invisible  and 
intangible.  When  he  had  to  repair  the  damages  and  guard 
against  the  dangers  caused  by  floods,  storms,  lightnings, 
disease  and  accidents,  his  natural  imjiulse  w'as  to  ascribe  the 
calamities,  which  destroyed  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  disturbed 
his  peace  and  damaged  his  prospects  of  success,  to  beings 
w'ho,  though  invisible,  lived  on  the  spot.  He  was  naturally 
angry  with  his  unknown  enemies,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
feared  their  power  and  was  anxious  to  have  them  on  his  side 
instead  of  against  him.  Hence  arose  the  idea  of  keeping 
them  in  good  humour,  and  the  best  way  of  doing  this  seemed 
to  he  to  feed  them. 

It  was  therefore  because  the  first  sacrifices  were  given  as 
food  that  sacrifices  came  to  be  considered  the  food  of  tlie 
gods,  as  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  most  ancient  sacrificial 
manuals.^ 

The  Gods  of  the  Pastoral  Tribes  were  Totemistic. 

AVhen  the  first  agricultural  tribes  were  united  with  the 
pastoral  cattle-herdsmen  and  ploughing  was  introduced,  a new 
era  arose.  The  new-comers  brought  with  them  a new  class 
of  gods.  They  were  not  oppressed  with  the  same  dread  of 
local  influences  as  troubled  the  forest  races.  Though  they 
feared  drought,  and  therefore  sought  countries  watered  by 
rivers,  what  they  principally  wanted  was  not  deliverance 
from  floods  and  storms,  but  increase  of  numbers  to  defend 

1 Sat.  Brah.  i.  1.  1.8  and  9,  vol.  sii.  p.  5,  and  many  other  places.  The  same 
idea  appears  in  the  Bihle,  Levit.  xxi.  17  and  22,  -where  the  sacrifice  is  called  the 
bread  of  God,  and  also  in  Levit.  iii.  11.  where  the  peace-offering  is  called  “the  food 
of  the  offering  made  hy  fire  unto  the  Lord.” 
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themselves  from  their  enemies,  and  of  cattle  to  provide  for 
the  growing  population. 

The  phenomena  therefore  which  peculiarly  impressed  their 
minds  were  those  of  generation,  and  it  was  the  unknown 
producers  of  the  first  living  beings  whom  they  regarded  as 
gods.  These  became  the  gods  of  totemism,  who  w'ere  the 
reputed  ancestors  of  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  wor- 
shipped. They  were  the  special  tribal  gods  who,  as  is  shown 
by  Dr.  Sayce  in  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Akkadians, 
were  regarded  as  “ Dingirs,”  or  Creators.^  These  gods,  who 
were  the  products  of  a higher  faith  than  those  which  were 
conceived  by  the  fear  of  the  forest  savages,  became  the 
principal  gods  of  the  united  tribes,  while  the  local  gods, 
except  those  adopted  as  ancestors,  such  as  the  rivers,^  were 
relegated  to  a lower  sphere. 

It  was  a necessary  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  nomad, 
and  afterwards  of  settled  pastoral  tribes,  that  they  should  be 
so  numerous  as  to  be  able  to  defend  their  settlements,  whether 
permanent  or  temporary,  from  other  nomads  in  search  of 
pasturage  or  places  of  fixed  abode.  For  in  open  countries 
such  as  those  in  which  they  lived  numbers  furnished  the  only 
sufficient  means  of  defence  before  walled  fortresses  were 
made.^  Therefore  the  addition  of  new  members  to  the  tribe 
was  one  of  the  first  duties  of  creative  ancestors.  Hence  the 
idea  of  duty  was  attached  to  the  divine  nature,  and  the  gods 
were  no  longer  regarded  as  merely  capricious  beings  who 
must  be  kept  in  good  humour  by  their  votaries. 

I have  already  in  this  series  of  papers  shown  that  a strong 
sense  of  duty  was  always  present  to  the  Dravidian  mind.  It 

' Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  43. 

^ Thus  Sarasvati,  Ida,  and  Mabi  are  river  goddesses  and  ancestors  in  the  Rig- 
veda,  and  “ Tiber,  father  Tiber  to  whom  the  Romans  pray,”  is  another  w'ell- 
known  instance  of  the  deification  of  rivers.  But  rivers  were  first  deified  by  tlie 
worshippers  of  the  snake-god,  who  was  the  god  called  Ilea  by  the  Akkadians,  and 
became  in  India  Indra,  the  god  of  the  sanctifying  waters. 

^ This  increasing  population  required  to  be  maintained,  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  their  maintenance  was  one  of  the  great  stimulants  to  progress.  It 
was  thus  that  the  early  customs  of  infanticide,  abortion,  and  sterilizing  males, 
stated  in  the  Zendavesta  to  be  hateful  to  Ashi  Vanguhi,  the  goddess  who  was  patron 
of  married  women,  were  discontinued.  Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Ashi  Vast  x. 
64-59,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  280-281.  The  whole  question  is 
further  discussed  later  on  in  this  essay. 
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■was  to  them  what  honour  is  to  the  Aryans.  Every  member 
of  the  body  politic  had  to  do  his  or  her  allotted  part  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  tribe  or  state,  and 
the  gods,  as  ancestors  or  creators,  were  thought  to  be  equally 
bound  with  their  descendants  by  the  obligations  they  had 
incurred  by  creating  the  tribe. 

It  was  their  duty  and  especial  task  to  aid  mankind  in 
carrying  out  the  precept  to  “ increase  and  multiply,”  which 
was  apparently  the  first  command  recognized  as  divine.  It 
was  b_v  the  aid  of  the  tribal  god  that  the  tribe  grew  in 
numbers  and  their  flocks  and  herds  increased,  and  it  was  by 
the  power  exercised  by  the  same  god  over  the  local  deities 
that  the  fields  of  the  united  pastoral  agriculturists  produced 
the  crops  necessary  to  maintain  the  growing  population  and 
to  feed  the  cattle  when  grass  failed. 

But  the  gods  who  had  to  perform  these  tasks  required  to 
be  fed  no  less  than  those  who  were  to  be  kept  in  good 
humour,  for  without  food  they  could  not  have  the  strength 
to  do  their  duty,  and  hence  sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered 
to  them  as  to  the  local  gods  as  food. 

We  thus  find  that  sacrifices  were  looked  on  as  food  for  two 
reasons,  one  that  thej^  kept  the  local  gods  in  good  humour, 
and  the  other  that  they  strengthened  and  nourished  the 
tribal  gods  who  were  bound  to  provide  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  tribe. 

But  this  last  of  the  two  ways  in  which  sacrifice  was  held 
to  be  food  opened  out  a third  view.  It  was  thought  that  as 
the  sacrificial  food  was  an  addition  to  the  strength  of  the 
gods,  that  this  food  was  therefore  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
production  of  new  generations,  and  hence  arose  the  belief 
that  the  sacrifice  was  a productive  union  of  earthly  and 
divine  elements  for  the  generation  of  offspring.  Tliis  idea 
is  continually  set  forth  in  the  Brahmanas.^ 

' Sat.  Brah.  i.  1.  1.  18,  vol.  xii.  p.  9,  and  many  other  places.  See  especially 
Aitareya  Brahmana  iv.  2 and  3,  Hang’s  translation,  p.  327.  note,  for  the  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Aj)’a  (Goat)  Shastra,  Rig.  iii.  13,  should  be  recited, 
also  the  Pravargya  and  Gharma  ceremonies.  Ait.  Brah.  i.  4.  18  and  22,  Hang’s 
translation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  48-ol.  These  are  said  to  represent  the  cohabitation  of  the 
gods,  and  the  production  from  the  womb  of  Agni  (the  sacred  fire)  of  a new  and 
purer  race  of  gods  than  the  old  lunar  deities  of  the  Asuras,  or  snake-worshippers. 
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In  the  description  of  certain  selected  sacrifices  enjoined  in 
the  Brahtnanas  which  I am  now  about  to  undertake,  it  will 
be  seen  that  religious  ideas  had,  when  these  sacrifices  were 
instituted,  made  a great  advance  from  the  crude  materialism 
I have  just  described,  and  that  the  chief  gods  to  whom  the 
ofiicial  sacrifices  were  offered  were  not  the  tribal  fathers  or 
ancestors,  but  the  one  mother  and  father  of  all  things,  and 
the  god  of  time,  who  rules  the  seasons  and  measures  the 
year.  But  the  following  analysis  of  the  new  and  full  moon 
sacrifices,  which  are  among  the  oldest  in  the  ofiicial  cata- 
logue, w’ill  show  that  these  sacrifices  were  still  considered 
tlie  food  of  the  gods,  and  that  they  were  thought  to  be  pro- 
ductive unions  of  pairs  of  sources  of  creative  force,  and 
similar  results  will  be  obtained  by  analyzing  almost  all  the 
greater  sacrifices  in  the  Brahmanas. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  these  sacrifices  are  based  on  a 
year  of  five  seasons,  and  they  therefore  trace  back  their 
origin  to  an  era  before  time  was  reckoned  by  the  full  lunar 
year  of  thirteen  months  and  by  six  seasons,  and  they  must 
also  be  infinitely  earlier  as  far  as  India  is  concerned  than  the 
Aryan  year  of  three  seasons. 

New  and  Full  Moon  Sacrifces. 

The  new  and  full  moon  sacrifices,  each  of  which  are  offered 
once  in  each  lunar  mouth,  are  preceded  by  five  fore- offerings 
(Prayiigas).  They  are  invitations  asking  the  five  deities 
who  are  invoked  in  the  first  four  and  the  last  verses  of  the 
Apr!  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  to  attend  the  sacrifice.  These 
Apr!  hymns  are  recited  at  the  animal  sacrifices,  and  the  gods 
invited  are  (1)  the  Samidhs  or  kindling-sticks,  (2)  Taniinapat 
or  Nariisamsa,  (3)  Idah,  (4)  the  Barhis,  or  sacrificial  grass 
spread  on  the  altar,  and  (5)  the  god  called  by  the  cry  Svahii.^ 

All  these  passages  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  as  a reproductive  agent  in 
its  crudest  and  most  materialistic  form. 

* Aitareya  Briih.  ii.  1.  4,  Hang’s  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  87  ; Sat.  Brah.  i.  .5.  3. 
9-13,  vol.  xii.  pp.  146,  148.  For  the  meaning  of  the  god  of  the  Svaha  call, 
which  is  addressed  to  Agni  Svishtakrit,  see  Sat.  Briih.  i.  7.  3.  1-9,  vol.  xii.  pp. 
199-202,  where  it  is  shown  that  it  was  Rudra  the  phallic  god  who  was  thus 
summoned. 
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These  five  gods  are  said  to  represent  the  five  seasons,’  but  it 
is  necessary  to  look  further  so  as  to  see  the  full  meaning  of 
each  member  of  the  group,  and  the  full  significance  of  the 
number  five. 

(1)  The  Scnnidhs  or  kindling-sficks.  The  Sg>ring.  These, 
the  first  in  order  of  the  five  gods,  are  said  to  represent  the 
spring.  They  are  to  be  used  in  lighting  the  sacrificial  fire, 
and  are  ordered  to  be  applied  to  light  the  three  enclosing 
sticks  (paridhi)  placed  in  a triangle  round  the  firewood.^ 
These  enclosing  sticks  are  explained  to  be  the  three  former 
Agnis  (fire-gods),  who  were  struck  down  by  the  thunderbolt 
of  Indra.*  They  are  (1)  the  Lord  of  the  earth,  (2)  the  Lord 
of  the  universe,  and  (3)  the  Lord  of  living  beings,^  or  the 
old  triad  of  the  mother  earth,  the  phallic  god,  the  father, 
and  the  vital  power  animating  both.  They  are  kindled  by 
the  two  Samidhs,  which  are  the  Svastika,  or  fire-sticks, 
which,  when  rubbed  together,  produce  the  flame.  They  are 
said  to  represent  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  fire.  With 
the  first  the  priest  kindles  the  middle  enclosing  stick  at  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  which  represents  the  vital  and  creative 
power  which  animates  both  the  mother  earth  and  the  universal 
father  and  binds  them  together.  He  then  kindles  with  it 
the  fire  materials  which  the  triangle  encloses.^  He  thus 
kindles  the  three  former  supreme  gods  and  the  sacred  central 
fire,  the  emblem  of  the  divine  power  of  the  latent  heat,  the 
creative  force  of  which  was  greater  than  that  of  the  old  gods. 
With  the  second  Samidh,  or  the  earthly  fire,  which  he  puts 
on  the  burning  firewood,  he  kindles  the  spring,  and  with  it 
the  whole  productive  year.®  The  functions  of  the  Samidhs, 
which  I have  expressed  in  terms  taken  from  the  Satapatha 
Brahmana,  clearly  represent  the  vivifying  power  of  heat, 
which  kindles  into  life  the  old  generating  gods  of  the 

’ Sat.  Brah.  i.  5.  3.  1,  vol.  xii.  p.  144. 

* Sat.  Brah.  i.  3.  3.  13  and  14,  vol.  xii.  pp.  87-88. 

3 Sat.  Brail,  i.  3.  3.  14  and  1.5.  vol.  xii.  p.  88.  They  were  only  fire-gods  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  as  representing  the  dittering  forms  of  the  creative  impulse. 
They  were  not  originally  fire-gods  at  all. 

* Sat.  Brah.  i.  3.  3.  17,  vol.  xii.  p.  89. 

s Sat.  Brah.  i.  3.  4.  5,  vol.  xii.  p.  91. 

« Sat.  Brah.  i.  3.  3.  7,  vol.  xii.  p.  92. 
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popular  triad,  and  these,  when  they  receive  the  requisite 
impulse  from  the  animating  heat,  kindle  the  earth  into  life 
in  the  spring.  It  is  not  from  earthly  food  that  they  receive 
their  strength,  as  in  the  old  materialistic  religion,  but  from 
the  quickening  power  of  the  sacred  flame.  In  other  words, 
the  Samidhs  are  the  productive  pair  which  represent  the 
union  of  heaven  and  earth  under  heavenly  influences,  and 
the  summons  to  the  Samidhs  to  partake  of  -the  sacrificial 
feast  and  to  bless  the  sacrifice,  is  said  to  be  a victory  of 
the  gods  over  the  Asuras,  to  whom  the  seasons  formerly 
belonged.^ 

This  means  that  the  life-giving  power  which  was  formerly 
ascribed  to  the  old  lunar  and  anthropomorphic  gods  of  the 
Asuras  was,  under  the  more  spiritualistic  religion  of  the  fire- 
worshippers,  transferred  to  the  divine  heat,  while  the  in- 
clusion of  the  three  former  Agnis  shows  that  they  who  were 
the  gods  of  the  Dravidian  Akkadians,  or  of  the  people  called 
in  the  Mahabharata  Virata,  worshippers  of  the  phallus  or 
snake,  and  of  the  votaries  of  the  moon  and  mother  earth, 
were  still  included  in  the  sacrifice  in  which  the  fire-god  took 
the  first  place.^ 

In  this  sacrifice,  as  I shall  show  when  proving  that  the 
first  three  gods  represent  the  triad  consisting  of  heaven  and 
earth  as  the  productive,  and  the  moon-god  as  the  creative 
power,  the  Samidhs  represent  the  heaven,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  phallic  god,  the  father  of  all  things,  in  the 
earlier  triad.  When  associated  with  Agni  the  fire-god, 
the  phallic  father  takes  a subordinate  place  among  the  three 
Agnis,  but  he  is  also  directly  summoned,  as  I shall  show 
later  on,  as  Rudra,  the  god  who  is  said  to  have  been  at  first 
excluded  from  the  sacrifice,  but  afterwards  admitted  to  a 
chief  place. 

(2)  Tanunnpdt.  The  Summer.  This  god  is  said  in  the 
Satapatha  Briihmana  to  represent  the  summer.®  The  word 

* Sat.  Brah.  i.  5.  3.  9,  vol.  xii.  pp.  146-147. 

^ See  Part  II.  of  this  Series,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  April, 
1889,  pp.  212,  298,  also  p.  265,  note  2,  where  I have  shown  that  the  tribes  called 
Asuras  iu  the  Brahmanas,  from  Asari,  Akkadian  for  ‘ chief,’  are  those  known  in 
the  Mahabharata  as  Virata. 

* Sat.  Brah.  i.  5.  3.  10,  vol.  xii.  p.  147. 
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is  said  by  Bobtlingk-Roth  to  raean  offspring,  and  is  inter- 
preted as  “ the  heavenly  fire  offspring  of  himself,”  i.e.  as 
the  self-created.  In  considering  who  was  the  actual  deity 
represented  under  this  mystical  name  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  five  seasonal  gods  were  addressed  in  the  Apr! 
hymns  of  the  Rigveda  which  were  recited  at  the  animal 
sacrifice.^  These  were  essentially  non-Aryan  sacrifices,  and 
among  other  proofs  of  this  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  while 
the  fire  to  be  used  in  the  sacrifice  is  being  carried  round, 
the  priest  recites  the  first  three  verses  of  the  hymn  Rig.  iv.  15, 
in  which  the  fire  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Srnjaya  chief, 
Devavata’s  son.^  I have  shown  further  that  this  probably  is 
the  Srnjaya  chief  who  is  said  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  to 
have  been  made  into  an  Aryan  by  the  ceremony  of  initiation.® 
Therefore  not  only  was  the  sacrifice  unhallowed  according  to 
Aryan  ideas,  but  the  fire  that  took  the  sweet  savour  of  the 
sacrifice  up  to  heaven  was  not  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Aryans,  but 
the  less  pure  fire  of  the  Asuras.  Consequently  none  of  the 
gods  invoked  in  this  sacrifice  were  originally  pure  Aryan  gods. 

In  the  stanzas  of  the  Apri  hymns  addressed  to  Taniinapat 
he  is  sometimes  called  Narasamsa  (beloved  of  men).  In 
two  hymns.  Rig.  i.  13.  2 and  3,  and  i.  142.  2 and  3,  both 
Tanunapiit  and  Narasamsa  are  each  summoned  in  a separate 
stanza  as  if  they  were  different  deities,  and  in  the  last  of 
these  two  hymns,  in  v.  4,  Indra  is  called  among  the  Agnis 
or  fire-gods,  so  that  there  are  in  Rig.  i.  13  twelve,  and  in 

1.  142  thirteen  stanzas  instead  of  eleven,  the  proper  number 
for  an  AprI  hymn.  All  the  other  AprI  hymns  have  only 
eleven  stanzas,  and  in  these  the  god  invoked  in  Rig.  i.  188. 

2,  iii.  4.  2,  ix.  5.  2,  and  x.  110.  2,  is  Taniinapat,  while  in 
Rig.  ii.  3.  2,  V.  5.  2,  vii.  2.  2,  and  x.  70.  2 it  is  Narasamsa. 

Among  these  Rig.  ii.  3.  2 and  ix.  5.  2 are  the  most  note- 
worthy. In  the  first  Narasamsa  is  addressed  as  the  god 
who  adorns  all  places  and  casts  his  light  through  the  three 
heavens.  The  god  here  addressed  seems  to  be  the  moon- 

1 Ait.  Brah.  ii.  1.  4,  Haug’s  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

^ lb.  ii.  1.  5,  |).  84. 

® Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  309  and  329. 
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god,  who  shines,  unlike  the  sun,  both  in  the  day  and  in  the 
night,  but  this  stanza  has  a further  mystical  meaning,  and 
seems  to  speak  of  the  moon-god  as  the  impulse  (muni)  which 
gives  life  to  the  three  heavens,  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
sky.^  This  meaning  is  clearly  proved  by  the  last  two  lines 
of  the  stanza,  which  represent  him  as  sprinkling  the  life- 
giving  fat  over  the  offering  and  the  gods.  This  fat  is  ex- 
plained in  the  Brahraanas  to  be  like  the  sacrificial  butter, 
the  divine  sap  which  binds  heaven  and  earth  together,  and 
gives  life  to  all  things.^  The  fat  or  butter  is,  as  I shall 
show  later  on,  onl}’^  offered  to  the  Asura  gods,  and  therefore 
Narasarnsa,  the  god  invoked  in  this  stanza,  must  belong  to 
the  old  triad. 

In  Rig.  ix.  5.  2,  where  Taniinapat  is  called  “the  rippling 
one  who  flies  through  the  wide  heavens  wetting  his  horns,” 
it  seems  to  be  impossible  not  to  think  that  it  is  the  moon- 
god  who  is  invoked.  In  this  hymn  the  god  summoned  as 
Taniinapat  cannot  possibly  be  the  sun-god,  as  in  stanza  11  of 
the  same  hymn  the  sun-god  is  named  as  summoned  by  Agni 
with  those  called  last  to  the  sacrifice.  He  could  not  be 
called  twice,  once  as  a follower  of  Agni,  when  he  had  been 
before  called  as  an  independent  god,  nor  could  the  horns 
which  are  wetted  be  those  of  the  fire-stick,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  a trident,  the  centre  prong  being  the  fire-stick,  as 
it  does  not  fly  through  the  wide  heavens.  The  god  invoked 
must  therefore  be  the  moon-god,  but  not  the  moon-god  of 
the  phallus-worshippers,  but  the  purified  moon-god  of  the 
Indra-worshippers.  Indra  is  derived  from  Indu  (drop,  sap), 
and  means  the  god  of  the  life-giving  waters  who  guards  the 
Amrita,  or  waters  of  immortality.  This  will  be  fully  ex- 
plained later  on  when  I come  to  speak  of  the  myth  of  Manu. 
To  the  writer  of  this  hymn  it  seemed  that  the  moon-god 

1 Sat.  Brah.  ii.  5.  1.  10,  vol.  xii.  p.  386,  where  Savitri  the  sun-god  is  called 
the  impeller,  i.e.  the  impulse  of  the  gods.  This  was  the  part  assigned  to  the 
moon-god  in  the  early  lunar  triad. 

* Sat.  Brah.  i.  5.  3.  16,  and  ii.  4.  3.  10,  vol.  .xii.  pp.  149  and  372.  In  this 
metaphor  creation  is  regarded  as  a tree  whose  top  is  in  heaven  and  whose  roots  are 
in  earth,  and  it  is  the  sap  which  connects  them  together.  It  is  the  same  meta- 
phor as  that  embodied  in  the  sacred  Yggdrasil,  the  world  tree  of  the  northern 
Eddas. 
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derived  his  power  from  wetting  his  horns  in  the  Amrita  or 
creative  waters  of  heaven,  and  it  was  the  god  who  was  thus 
invested  with  creative  force  whom  he  summoned. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  consider  which  of  these  two  terms 
for  the  creative  and  self-creating  spirit  is  the  oldest.  But  to 
judge  from  the  meaning,  Tanunapat,  the  self-created  one, 
is  the  more  mystical  and  abstract,  and  therefore  probably 
the  newer  term.  Narasamsa  (beloved  of  men)  would  seem 
to  have  been  used  as  an  epithet  of  the  moon-god  before  the 
crowding  metaphysical  conceptions  of  an  age  of  active  theo- 
logical thought  had  rendered  the  adoption  of  a more  compre- 
hensive name  for  the  supreme  deity  necessary.  Both  seem 
to  have  meant  the  moon-god  as  the  visible  representation  of 
life-giving  energy  and  the  uniting  bond  both  of  the  earlier 
and  later  creative  triad. 

That  Narasamsa  represented  the  older  gods  who  were 
relegated  to  a lower  sphere  when  the  fire-god,  Indra,  and 
the  sun-god  successively  became  the  chief  of  the  gods,  is 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  ritual  for 
the  Anuyaja  or  after-offerings.  These  succeed  the  chief 
oblations,  as  the  Prayajas  or  fore-offerings  preceded  them.' 
They  are  made  to  three  gods,  (1)  the  Barhis  or  sacred  grass 
covering  the  altar,  which  is  said  to  represent  the  earth  and 
the  plants  on  it,  (2)  Narasamsa,  the  air,  and  (3)  Agni.  This 
is  evidently  another  form  of  the  triad  (1)  earth,  (2)  the 
moon-god,  who  was  subsequently  displaced  by  Indra,  the 
god  of  the  atmospheric  region,  the  Hea,  or  water  snake- 
god  of  the  Akkadians,  and  (3)  the  god  of  the  fire-stick, 
who,  to  the  fire-worshippers,  took  the  place  of  the  phallic 
god,  the  materialistic  father  of  all  beings.  But  in  a sub- 
sequent paragraph  they  are  declared  not  to  be  gods,®  that  is 
to  say,  they  were,  as  I have  shown,  the  gods  of  an  older 
theologj'.  I have  shown  in  Part  II.®  of  this  series  of  essays 
that  the  chief  god  of  the  summer  solstice,  who  is  called  to 
come  to  this  sacrifice  as  Narasamsa,  is  the  moon-god,  and 

' Sat.  Brah.  i 8.  2.  10-13,  vol.  xii.  pp.  233,  234. 

^ Sat.  Brail,  i.  8.  2.  15,  vol.  xii.  p.  235. 

® j.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  p.  322. 
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there  can  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  be  no  doubt  that  the 
god  t3’pified  in  Narasamsa  and  Taniinapiit  is  the  vital  energy 
of  which  the  moon-god  was  held  to  be  the  visible  sign  and 
type  in  the  two  earlier  triads.  The  first  consisting  of  (1)  the 
All-father,  the  phallic  god,  (2)  the  moon-god,  and  (3)  the 
earth,  and  the  second  in  which  the  heaven  took  the  place 
of  the  All-father.  But  by  the  time  these  hj’mns  were  written 
the  central  power  had  been  ascribed  not  only  to  the  moon- 
god,  but  also  to  the  god  of  latent  heat  and  the  god  of  the 
water  of  life,  and  it  was  because  it  had  been  traced  to  these 
different  sources  that  the  Vedic  poets  called  it  by  the  name 
Taniinapat,  the  self-created,  which  expressed  the  inner 
meaning  which  underlay  all  the  visible  signs  of  this  great 
and  mysterious  power. 

It  will  be  shown  later  on,  when  I come  to  speak  of  the 
Vaisvadeva  sacrifice,  that  there  is  a further  and  most  in- 
teresting question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  moon-god  to  be 
discussed,  as  to  whether  it  was  male  or  female.  I shall  show 
that  it  most  probably  originally  represented  the  feminine 
power  which  gave  life  to  the  mother  earth  and  her  offspring. 

(3)  Idah.  The  Raws.  The  next  deity  summoned  is  said 
to  represent  the  rainy  season.  It  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  the  gods  from  their  rivals  and  predecessors  the  Asuras. 
The  word  Idah  here  used  is  the  plural  of  Idii,  the  name  of 
the  universal  mother  said  to  have  been  formed  by  Manu 
(meaning  the  thinker)  out  of  the  waters  which  were  impreg- 
nated with  the  heavenly  seed.^  In  the  mythic  story  in  the 
Satapatha  Brahmana  Manu,  the  thinker,  when  he  found  him- 
self alone  in  the  world,  after  all  the  rest  of  mankind  had 
been  drowned  in  the  flood,  threw  into  the  waters  clarified 
butter  (ghee),  sour  milk,  whey  and  curds,  and  from  the 
water  in  which  this  seed  was  sown  Idii,  the  universal  mother, 
arose  after  a j'ear.  This  clarified  butter  is  the  offering  made 
to  the  butter-drinking  gods,  who  are  described  in  the  Sata- 
patha Briihmana  as  the  older  gods,  to  wdiom  the  fore-offerings 
(prayiijas)  were  given. ^ They  are  said  in  another  place  to  be 
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the  heaven  and  earth,  the  butter  being  the  sap  that  makes 
them  fruitful.^  Sour  and  sweet  milk,  whey  and  curds,  are  the 
ingredients  of  the  Sannaya  sacrifice,  which  is  that  specially 
offered  to  Indra,^  the  god  of  the  fertilizing  waters  and  storms, 
who  by  his  thunderbolt  overthrew  the  three  former  Agnis.® 
According  to  this  myth  Ida,  the  mother  earth,  is  not  the 
divine  mother  of  the  phallic  worshippers,  who  is  called  in 
Brahmanas  and  the  Mahabharata  Kadru,  the  mother  of 
snakes,^  but  the  purified  earth  which  has  been  cleansed  by 
the  sanctifying  waters  and  raised  again  to  be  the  home  of  a 
new  and  more  holy  race  who  worshipped  the  spiritual  gods, 
and  not  the  sensual  materialistic  deities  of  an  earlier  time. 
The  whole  story  of  the  flood  is  thus  seen  to  be  another 
form  of  the  Indra  myth,  showing  how  the  snake-wor- 
shippers and  their  creed  were  destroyed  by  Indra.®  It 
was  therefore  clearly  conceived  after  Indra  became  the  chief 
god,  but  it  probably  originated  in  Assyria,  where  Hea,  the 
fish  god  and  water  snake,  who,  according  to  the  Chaldaean 
Genesis,  and  the  story  in  the  Mahabharata,  ordered  the 
building  of  the  ark,®  w’as  the  god  who  determined  on  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked  race  of  snake-worshippers.  He 
is  the  horned  fish  which  in  the  story  in  the  Satapatha 
Brahmana  drags  the  ark  to  the  mountains,  and  the  horns 
connect  him  wfith  the  gazelle  sacred  to  Mul-lil,  the  Akkadian 
god  of  storms,  who  w'as  originally  the  lord  (mul)  of  the  dust 
(HI),  that  is,  the  husband  of  the  earth,  the  phallic  father  or 
great  snake.  He  afterw'ards  became  the  god  Hea,  who  in 
his  later  form  was  the  counterpart  of  the  Hindu  Indra,  the 

* Sat.  BrSh.  ii.  4.  3.  8-10,  vol.  xii.  p.  372. 

2 Sat.  Brah.  i.  6.  4.  8-9,  vol.  xii.  p.  177. 

® Sat.  Brah.  i.  3.  3.  14,  vol.  xii.  p.  88. 

* Sat.  Brah.  iii.  6.  2.  2,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  149;  Mahabharata,  Adi  Parva,  xx.-xxiii. 

5 Tliis  is  expressed  in  a somewhat  different  form  with  the  same  meaning  in  a 

quotation  made  by  Dr.  Sayce  from  an  Akkadian  mythological  document  which 
says : “ The  heaven  was  made  from  the  waters.  The  god  and  goddess  create  the 
earth.”  According  to  this  cosmogony  the  waters  were  the  mother  of  all  things. 
Afterwards  water  became  the  father.  Sayce,  Ilibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  376. 

® Savce,  Chaldman  Account  of  Genesis,  chap.  xvi.  p.  280.  Mahabharata,  Vaua 
(Markandeya  Samasya)  Parva,  clxxxvii.  pp.  652-556.  Here  the  god  is  the  sacred 
fish  mirtured  by  Manu  (the  thinker),  showing  that  the  fish-god  was  a conception 
worked  out  by  thought.  The  Mahabharata  fish-god  only  warned  Manu  of  the 
destruction  coming,  and  advised  him  to  build  a large  ark  furnished  with  a rope,  in 
which  JIanu  and  the  seven  Rishis  were  saved.  He  did  not  order  the  flood. 
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god  of  the  atmospheric  region,  before  he  was  changed  into 
the  warrior  god  of  the  Sakas  or  Scythians. 

The  word  Idah  in  the  plural,  which  is  used  in  the  ritual 
of  the  sacrifice  to  the  seasons,  apparently  means  the  two  Idas 
who,  as  male  and  female,  were  the  ancestors  of  Nahusha,  the 
great  serpent,  the  father  of  the  royal  families  of  the  snake 
race.^  This  snake  race  is  the  black  race,^  which  is  said  in 
Rig.  i.  130.  8,  to  be  descended  from  Manu,  and  this  shows 
that  the  myth  which  makes  Manu  the  thinker  the  father  of 
Ida,  the  mother  earth  purified  by  the  sanctifying  waters,  is 
much  older  than  the  Rigveda.  In  the  Ida,  or  Ila,  stanzas 
of  the  Apri  hymns  Agni  is,  in  Rig.  i.  13.  4,  i.  188.  3,  x.  70.  3, 
and  X.  110.  3,  called  on  as  the  agent  or  messenger  of  the 
gods  to  bring  them  all  to  the  sacrifice,  no  names  being 
specified.  In  Rig.  i.  142.  4,  and  v.  5.  3,  Agni  is  called  on 
to  bring  Indra,  and  in  ii.  3.  3 the  Maruts,  whom  Indra  loves. 
But  the  most  noteworthy  stanzas  are  those  in  Rig.  vii.  2.  3, 
and  ix.  5.  3.  In  the  first  the  god  summoned  is  the  messenger 
of  both  worlds  who  speaks  the  truth,  whom  Agni  allows  us 
to  honour  by  offerings' after  Manu’s  fashion.  This  is  a clear 
reference  to  the  Ida  of  Manu,  the  mother  of  all  things, 
created  by  the  thought  of  the  creator.  In  Rig.  ix.  5.  3 the 
god  invoked  is  “ the  rippling  light,  which  shines  as  a bright 
treasure  in  the  stream  of  the  swift  drink.”  The  theological 
change  which  made  intoxicating  drink  a creative  agent  will 
be  more  fully  considered  further  on  when  I come  to  speak 
of  the  Soma  sacrifice.  Here  I will  merely  say  that  this 
invocation,  like  the  summoning  of  Indra  and  the  raising 
of  Iclii  from  the  waters,  marks  a further  stage  which  was 
reached  in  the  evolution  of  speculative  inquiry  when  the 
divine  drink  succeeded  the  waters  as  the  emblem  and  mani- 
festation of  the  creative  spirit.  As  for  the  Maruts  summoned 
in  Rig.  ii.  3.  3 they  are,  as  I have  proved  before  in  these 
essays,  the  Nakshatras,  or  phases  of  the  moon.  They  are 
the  daughters  of  Daksha,  the  physical  generative  power,  and 
belong,  like  the  butter  and  fat  drinking  gods  who  are  spoken 

* Mahabharata,  Adi  (Sarabhava)  Parva,  Ixxv.  p.  230. 

* Tvacam  krsbnam,  Zimmer,  Altindiscbes  Leben,  p.  113. 
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of  in  stanza  2 of  the  same  hymn,  to  the  older  gods  of  the 
snake-worshippers.  They  are  not  related  to  the  purified 
Ida,  but  are  the  daughters  of  the  older  mother  earth  called 
Kadrii,  the  mother  of  snakes.  It  will  be  shown  later  on 
that  they  are  said  to  be  dear  to  Indra,  because  Indra,  the  god 
of  the  atmospheric  region,  is  the  son  of  the  same  mother. 
We  thus  find  that  in  these  invocations  the  first  three  seasons 
represent  (1)  the  heavens,  which  kindle  the  earth  into  life 
by  the  help  of  the  divine  fire,  (2)  the  vital  self-created 
energy,  which  creates  and  has  created  all  things,  and  con- 
trols the  moon,  the  gods  of  time,  and  all  natural  changes, 
and  (3)  the  mother  earth,  but  not  the  original  mother,  but 
the  earth  purified  by  the  waters.  Thus  we  have  a new  earth 
and  a new  heaven,  which  has  taken  new  life  from  the  divine 
power  of  the  fire-god,  and  a deeper  significance  is  also  given 
to  the  central  ruling  power  than  that  attributed  to  it  by  the 
materialistic  snake-worshippers.  The  three  seasons  repre- 
sent the  old  triad  under  a new  form. 

(4)  The  Barhis  or  Sacrificial  Grass.  The  Autumn.  In  the 
triad  which  we  have  just  considered  we  find  two  most  im- 
portant gods  left  out.  They  are  the  earth,  the  mother  of  the 
snake-gods,  called  Kadru,  and  the  materialized  father  of  all 
beings.  They  were  looked  on  by  the  Indra  worshippers  who 
revised  the  ritual  as  inferior  deities.  But  though  denied 
precedence  they  were  not  altogether  omitted,  nor  deprived  of 
the  sacrifices  which  were  their  due,  and  it  is  they  who  are 
called  last  to  the  sacrifice.  The  fourth  invocation  to  the 
Barhis,  representing  the  autumnal  seed  time  following  the 
rains,  brings  out,  even  more  clearly  than  the  first  three  invo- 
cations, the  idea  that  the  principal  duty  of  the  ruling  god  or 
gods  was  to  secure  the  natural  replenishment  of  losses  by 
decay  and  death,  by  the  reproduction  of  young  and  fresh  life. 

Most  of  the  stanzas  of  the  Aprl  hymns  addressed  to  the 
Barhis  call  for  little  remark,  as  they  are  merely  invocations 
to  the  sacred  grass ; but  the  Barhi  verses  in  Rg.  i.  13.  5, 
ii.  3.  4,  and  vii.  2.  4,  which  describe  the  grass  as  “ fat- 
besprinkled,”  give  evidence  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
sacrifice.  I have  already  shown  that  in  the  Vedic  sacrifices 
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and  those  of  the  Brahmanas  tlie  butter  or  fat  is  the  seed  or 
divine  sap  which  binds  earth  and  heaven  together,  as  parts 
of  one  great  organism.  And  it  is  after  the  rains  of  early- 
autumn  have  called  to  the  fuller  life  of  seed-time  the  plants 
which  had  been  sown  in  the  spring  and  developed  in  the 
summer,  that  these  same  plants  shed  their  seed  into  the 
ground  to  await  the  resurrection  of  the  coming  year.  There- 
fore the  Barhis  or  sacred  grass  are  summoned  to  the  sacrifice 
as  representing  the  seed  sown  on  the  altar,  which  is  the  con- 
secrated ground  personifying  the  divine  mother  earth. ^ The 
Barhis,  therefore,  represented  the  earth  as  impregnated  with 
seed,  and  it  is  said  to  mean  the  earth  in  the  ritual  of  Anu- 
yaja  or  after-offerings.^ 

This  sacrifice  was  originally  the  sacrifice  to  the  mother 
earth,  and  the  reformers  of  the  ritual  improved  it  by  making 
it  the  sacrifice  to  the  earth  bearing  seed.  It  will  be  shown 
afterwards  that  the  sacrifice  to  the  fathers  and  mothers 
which  corresponds  to  this  always  took  place  in  the  autumn. 
Thus  the  time  when  the  year  sows  the  seed  of  future  genera- 
tions was  held  to  be  that  when  honours  should  be  paid  to 
the  fathers  and  mothers  who  brought  into  the  world  the 
ancestors  of  those  now  living. 

(5)  The  Agni  Svishtakrit  or  Rudra.  The  Winter.  But 
though  the  seeds,  from  which  the  plants  of  the  future  years  are 
to  grow,  are  in  the  Barhi  sacrifice  sown  in  the  sacred  ground, 
they  cannot  start  into  life  in  the  spring  unless  they  are 
vivified  by  the  quickening  power  which  is  the  author  of  all 
living  existence.  This  power  is  represented  by  the  winter 
season.  The  god  summoned  is  he  who  is  by  the  later 
ritualists  of  the  Brahmanas  looked  on  as  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  butter-drinking  gods,  to  whom  sacrifices  are 
offered  by  libations  of  butter,®  instead  of  the  older  animal 
sacrifices  which  were  by  the  reformers  held  to  be  impure. 
To  purge  themselves  of  the  guilt  of  these  animal  sacrifices 
without  defrauding  the  gods  to  whom  they  were  offered  of 
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their  dues,  the  ritualists  of  the  Indra  period,  by  what  must 
have  been  thought  to  be  a most  daring  innovation,  sub- 
stituted for  the  animal  offerings  rice  cakes  and  grain  offerings, 
and  thus  they  fed  the  gods  without  committing  the  sin  of 
destroying  life.^  The  elaborate  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  Agni  Svishtakrit  given  in  the  section  devoted  to  that  deity 
in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  shows  that  the  chief  of  the  old 
butter-drinking  gods  was  Rudra,  the  phallic  deity,  father  of 
the  Maruts,  who  were  the  Nakshatras,  or  phases  of  the  moon, 
and  the  husband  of  the  universal  mother.^  He  is  the  Daksha 
(power)  of  the  Mahabharata,  the  father  of  fifty  gods  who 
were  his  daughters,  the  mothers  of  time  and  mortal  men,  the 
active  material  power  who  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  phallus- 
worshippers  the  supreme  divinity.  The  divergence  of  view 
between  these  materialists  and  those  who  ascribed  the  vital 
creative  power  to  the  divine  heat  or  the  fertilizing  water  is 
shown  in  the  substitution  of  the  term  “Muni”  for  “Daksha,” 
as  denoting  the  efficient  cause  of  all  things.  “ Muni”  is  the 
creative  impulse,®  the  life-giving  spirit  which  touched  and 
permeated  the  germs  ready  when  awakened  by  the  in- rush- 
ing life  to  rise  from  death,  grow,  bud,  blossom,  and  again 
transmit  their  immortal  but  sleeping  vitality  to  the  seed 
whence  new  generations  are  to  arise.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
the  sleeping  beauty  kissed  into  waking  life  by  the  destined 
prince,  and  it  is  he  who  in  the  Manu  myth  becomes  the 
thinker.  It  is  this  divergence  of  view  which  explains  the 
substitution  of  Muni  for  Daksha  as  the  central  power  in 
the  names  of  the  last  three  months  of  the  Hindu  lunar  year.^ 
In  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  Rudra  is  described  as  the  god 
of  cattle  who  was  left  behind  and  excluded  from  the  sacrifice 
when  the  gods  went  to  heaven,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the 
gods  were  looked  on  as  heavenh’',  and  not  as  earthly  powers. 
He  attacked  them  for  their  neglect  of  his  claims,  and  to 


* Sat.  Brah.  i.  2.  3.  8,  vol.  xii.  p.  51. 

^ Sat.  Brail,  i.  7.  3.  1-9,  vol.  xii.  pp.  199-201. 

® Bcilitlingk-Kotli  interpret  “ muni”  as  “impulse.” 

■*  Part  III.  Journ.  Roy.  Asiat.  Soc.  July,  1889,  p.  554.  I there  said  that  I 
thought  Muni  was  the  older  form.  It  is  from  studying  the  history  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  religious  thought  that  I have  come  to  see  that  this  was  a mistake. 
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pacify  him  the  gods  allowed  him  as  his  peculiar  ohlation  the 
butter  sprinkled  on  the  sacrificial  dishes. 

The  last  stanza  of  each  of  the  AprI  hymns  is  addressed  to 
Agni  Svishtakrit  or  Rudra.  He  is  called  to  bring  Indra,  the 
Maruts,  and  Varuna  in  Rg.  v.  5.  11,  and  x.  70.  11.  In 
Rg.  i.  142.  12  and  13  Vayu  and  Rushan  are  added  to  these 
three.  In  Rg.  i.  13.  12  only  Indra  is  called.  In  Rg.  ix. 
5.  11  the  wind-god,  Brihaspati  (the  lord  of  prayer),  the  sun- 
god,  Agni  and  Varuna,  are  called.  In  Rg.  i.  188.  11,  Agni 
is  called  to  bring  the  gods  without  any  being  mentioned. 
In  Rg.  iii.  4.  11,  and  vii.  2.  11,  the  kindled  Agni  united 
with  Indra,  as  the  strong  gods,  are  asked  to  come  and  sit  on 
the  sacred  grass  with  Aditi,  the  mother,  and  in  Rg.  ii.  3.  11, 
the  god  who  lives  on  butter  is  called  to  come. 

In  all  these  hymns  the  supreme  god  of  the  later  sun-wor- 
shippers is  only  invoked  once  by  name  in  Rg.  ix.  5.  11,  and 
then  only  through  Agni.  In  the  others  Indra  and  Agni, 
who,  in  the  minds  of  the  Vedic  poets,  disputed  the  supremacy 
with  the  later  sun-god  and  the  earlier  Varuna,  occupy  the 
most  prominent  place.  In  Rg.  i.  142.  13,  Rudra  is  invoked 
under  his  other  name  of  PHshan,*  and  the  god  who  lives  on 
butter  of  Rg.  ii.  3.  11,  and  the  Maruts  who  are  his  children, 
are  merely  Rudra  under  other  forms.  That  Rudra  was  a 
phallic  deity  is  fully  proved  by  the  ritual  of  the  spit  ox 
sacrificed  to  him  as  described  in  the  Grihya  Sutras.  This 
ox  is  offered  not  only  to  Rudra,  but  also  to  the  serpents, 
which  proves  the  phallic  character  of  the  sacrifice.^  Also 
Rudra  in  the  two  rituals  of  the  Asvalayana  and  Parasara 
Grihya  Sutras,  as  well  as  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  is 
called  among  other  names  Mahiideva,  or  the  great  god.  He 

* The  identity  of  Rudra  with  Pushan  is  also  shown  by  both  being  the  god  of 
cattle,  Sat.  Brah.  i.  7.  3.  8,  vol.  xii.  p.  201  ; iii.  1.  4.  9 and  14,  vol.  xxvi.  pp. 
22  and  23.  Poshan,  whose  name  is  preserved  in  the  month  Push  or  Poos,  seems 
to  he  the  older  form. 

* Asval.  Grih.  iv.  8 and  Paras.  Grih.  Sutras  iii.  8,  pp.  255-2.59  and  351-353, 
vol.  xxix.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Pi  of.  Oldenberg’s  translation.  In  the  list 
of  Rudra’s  names  in  the  Asval.  Grih.  Sutra  iv.  8.  19,  p.  256,  Sankara,  the  name 
given  to  Siva  in  the  Mahabhurata,  occurs  in  the  same  place  in  the  list  as  that  of 
Mahadeva  in  the  Paras.  Grih.  iii.  8.  6,  p.  352,  showing  the  identity  of  Siva  and 
Rudra.  And  the  linga,  w’hich  is  the  symbol  of  Siva,  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  being 
a phallic  god. 
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is  also  said  in  one  place  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  to  be 
Prajapati,  the  moon/  while  in  another  Prajiipati  is  said  to  be 
Agni  and  Soma,^  that  is,  to  combine  the  functions  of  the  fire- 
god  and  the  moon-god.  In  other  words  Pudra  represents 
the  dominant  and  creative  vital  energy  in  its  male  form,  and 
the  mother  earth  is  the  same  power  in  its  female  manifesta- 
tion, while  in  the  deification  of  tbe  moon-god  the  power  of 
giving  life  was  ascribed  to  heavenly  influences,  and  in  that 
of  Agni  to  the  divine  heat. 

That  the  sacrifice  of  the  spit-ox  was  a relic  of  lunar  wor- 
ship) is  shown  by  the  directions  as  to  the  colour  of  the  ox 
which  was  to  be  chosen  for  the  ofierings.  It  was  to  be  black 
with  white  spots,  like  the  Egyptian  sacred  bull  Apis,  and 
therefore  it  was  the  animal  sacred  to  the  moon,  and  repre- 
sented it  as  lighting  up  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  whole  of  this  analysis  of  the  fore- offerings  to  the 
seasons  shows  that  the  sacrifice  was  looked  on  as  the  food  of 
the  gods,  and  that,  as  in  the  myth  of  Ida,  who  was  the  off- 
spring of  the  sacrifice  to  the  waters,  and  in  the  s}'mbolical 
significance  of  each  stage,  it  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  act  of  creation  and  reproduction.® 

But  this  analysis  also  proves  what  is  far  more  important, 
that  the  ritual  as  set  forth  in  the  Brahmanas  is  a complete 
compendium  of  early  theological  beliefs,  and  shows  that 
those  who  worshipped  the  later  gods  used  to  propitiate  those 
who  had  been  first  reverenced  in  almost  forgotten  ages. 

The  stages  of  belief  set  forth  in  the  ritual  now  analysed 
are  as  follows : 

I.  The  Sacrifice  to  the  Mother  Earth. 

The  first  sacrifice  offered  was  to  the  mother  earth,  but  this, 
as  will  be  shown  later  on,  did  not  take  place  on  consecrated 
ground.  Pitualism  began  with  the  hallowing  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  the  altar  which  was 

* Sat.  Brah.  vi.  1.  3.  7,  Muir,  Early  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  339  seqq. 

* Sat.  Brah.  i 6.  1.  20,  vol.  xii.  p.  159. 

® Sat.  Brah.  i.  8.  1.  30-35,  vol.  xii.  p.  226,  where  the  object  of  the  sacrifice  is 
said  to  be  the  production  of  offspring  and  cattle  for  the  sacrificer. 
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then  heaped  up  became  to  the  first  materialists  the  symbol  of 
the  sacred  mother.  In  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  the  altar 
is  not  only  said  to  be  the  earth/  but  also  the  earth  as  the 
woman  from  whom  all  things  are  born/  in  other  words,  the 
mother  earth.  The  altar  prescribed  in  the  Brahmanas  was 
an  altar  of  earth,  and  elaborate  directions  are  given,  as  will 
be  shown  later  on,  as  to  its  dimensions ; and  the  original 
altar  among  the  Jews  was  also  of  earth.®  The  blood  of  the 
victim,  which  was  poured  forth  on  the  ground,  was  the  food 
requisite  to  supply  the  strength,  without  which  the  offspring 
created  by  her  own  inherent  creative  force  could  not  be 
produced ; and  it  is  this  sacrifice  which  is  represented  in  the 
Barhis  ; the  melted  butter  sprinkled  on  the  seeding-grass 
being  the  substitute  for  the  original  libations  of  blood. 

II.  The  Sacrifice  to  the  All-Father,  the  Male  or  Snahe-God. 

To  this  original  worship  of  the  mother-earth  was  added 
that  of  the  male  element,  which  was  thought  to  embody  the 
material  power  (Daksha)  necessary  for  the  work  of  produc- 
tion, and  this  power  is  invoked  in  the  Agni  Svishtakrit  or 
Budra. 

III.  The  Sacrifice  to  the  Power  Animating  the  Male  and 
Female  Principle. 

But  neither  the  earliest  theological  generalization,  which 
ascribed  the  creation  of  all  things  to  the  mother-earth,  nor 
the  subsequent  union  of  the  two  material  creative  powers, 
was  thought  by  subsequent  inquirers  to  be  a sufficient 
explanation  of  the  mystery  of  creation  and  reproduction. 
Consequently  the  power  animating  the  two  active  agents  was 
separated  from  them  and  made  a third  god,  controlling  and 
giving  life  to  the  other  two.  And  this  power  was  originally 
represented  in  the  Idah  male  and  female,  which  are  still 
worshipped  as  the  Viraj,  the  male  and  female  principle 

' Sat.  Brah  i.  2.  6.  7,  vol.  xii.  p.  60  ; iii.  7.  2.  1,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  175. 

2 Sat.  Brah.  i.  2.  5.  16,  vol.  xii.  p.  66  ; iii.  5.  1.  11,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  113. 

* Exod.  XX.  4. 
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united  by  the  statue  makers  in  one  image  known  as  Siva- 
Parvatl  or  Siva-Durgii.^  This  bisexual  god  was  the  head  of 
the  original  triad,  and  represented  the  material  reproductive 
force.  But  this  creative  and  reproductive  force  was  at  a 
very  early  period  transferred  to  the  moon,  wben  the  moon 
was  adopted  as  the  measurer  of  time,  and  became  the  domi- 
nant god  of  the  earliest  period  of  time  measured  by  months, 
the  ten  lunar  months  of  gestation.  It  was  from  her  that  all 
reproductive  elements  derived  their  power,  and  hence  Soma, 
the  moon  goddess,  took  the  first  place  in  the  triad  as  the 
power  animating  the  two  materialistic  deities. 

lY.  The  Later  Triad. 

The  earliest  triad  after  the  first  revision,  by  which  the 
moon-goddess  was  made  the  ruling  power,  underwent  several 
successive  changes.  The  first  appears  to  be  that  which 
substituted  Agni  or  the  god  of  the  fire-stick  (Swastika)  for 
the  male  god,  and  according  to  tliis  innovation  it  was  he 
who  was  the  author  of  the  divine  heat,  which  was  the 
efficient  cause  of  life  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  This  was 
apparently  the  doctrine  of  the  race  of  handicraftsmen  and 
workers  in  metal,  who,  as  I have  shown  in  the  Appendix, 
were  the  race  who  first  used  the  full  lunar  year  of  thirteen 
months.  They  were  the  sons  of  Kasyapa,  and  are  called  in 
the  Mahabhiirata  the  Kusikas.  But  besides  this  original 
Agni  or  fire-god,  who  was  also  the  liras ^ of  the  Northern 
Akkadians,  there  was  another  Agni,  who  was  the  god  spoken 
of  in  the  Rigveda  as  the  messenger  and  agent  of  Yaruna. 
He  was  the  fire-god  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Aryan  descent. 
It  is  this  last  Agni,  united  with  the  older  god,  who  appears 
in  the  invocations  to  the  seasons  as  the  Samidhs  or  kindling- 
sticks.  Subsequent  to  these  changes,  and  to  the  substitution 
of  Yaruna  the  heaven  for  the  male-god,  there  came  the  great 
revolution  caused  by  Indra  worship.  In  the  Satapatha 
Briihmana  it  is  Indra  who,  as  Tritu  the  Aptya  or  god  of  the 

’ This  is  shown  in  the  bas-relief  of  the  Viraj  in  the  caves  of  Elephanta. 

2 This  was  the  god  known  to  the  Semite-Akkadians  as  Adar  (Sayce,  Hibbert 
Lectures  for  1887,  p.  151). 
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waters,  killed  Yisvarupa,  the  three-headed  son  of  Tvashtri,^ 
and  in  the  Zendavesta  it  is  Thraetaona  who  killed  Asi 
Dahaka  the  three-mouthed  snake, ^ and  the  malignant  power 
destroyed  in  hoth  cases  is  the  materialistic  triad.  It  was  the 
worship  of  Indra  which  changed  the  whole  aspect  under 
which  nature  had  hitherto  been  regarded,  and  which  made 
the  fertilizing  waters  the  central  power  which  united  heaven 
and  earth,  the  father  and  mother  of  all  things,  and  made 
them  both  fruitful. 

1 have  shown  how  the  working  of  this  change  is  shown 
in  the  myth  of  Manu  and  Ida,  and  it  seems  to  have  gone 
further  tlian  the  substitution  of  a new  creative  agency  for 
the  old  materialistic  god,  for  under  the  influence  of  the 
Indra-worshippers  the  moon-goddess  was  deposed  from  her 
place  as  the  measurer  of  time.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Sakko,  the  Pali  vernacular  name  for 
Indra,  is  the  god  placed  at  the  head  of  the  thirty-three  gods 
of  the  Tavatimsa  heaven,  whom  I have  shown  to  be  the 
ruling  gods  of  the  lunar  year.®  The  worship  of  Indra  in  its 
turn  succumbed  to  that  of  Yiisuki,  or  Yishnu;  but  in  this 
change  it  was  Yishnu  who  was  substituted  for  Yaruna  as 
the  third  person  in  the  triad,  while  Siva  reappeared  as  the 
phallic  god  at  its  head."*  In  this  triad  the  ruling  god  was 
Pushkara,  the  moon,  meaning  the  divine  lotus,  or  tlie  mother 
of  the  earth  resting  on  the  sanctifying  waters,  and  the  lotus 
appears  in  the  Mahabharata  as  a symbol  of  Indra,  who 
gives  to  the  god  Yasu,  king  of  Chedi,  a garland  of  unfading 

* Sat.  Bruh.  i.  2.  3.  2,  vol.  xii.  p.  47,  note  3.  Visvarupa  means  of  material 
form,  and  denotes  the  materialistic  gods. 

2 Aban  Yast  is.  34,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Darmesteter’s  translation,  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  61. 

3 Childers,  Pali  Diet.,  s.v.  Tavatimsa;  Part  II.  of  the  series,  J.R.A.S. 
April,  1889,  p.  302,  note  4.  But  Sakko  here  may  mean  Indra,  as  the  old 
phallic  god  who  undoubtedly  ruled  the  earliest  year  of  the  thirty-three  gods,  that 
of  lunar  months  of  twenty-eight  days,  and  the  five  seasons. 

^ The  name  Siva  does  not  appear  in  the  early  sacred  writings,  where  the  only 
name  like  it  is  Sankara.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  may  be  that  of  Saiva 
or  Saiv,  the  protecting  deity  of  the  Jiorthern  Finns,  which  Castren  says  is  “ ein 
allgemeines  Gotter-epithet,”  and  if  so,  Siva,  like  horse- worship,  would  be  one  of 
the  numerous  importations  of  the  Siikas,  which  will  be  noticed  further  on.  See 
Etruscan  Inscriptions  of  Lemnos,  by  R.  Brown,  jun.,  p.  23,  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  April,  1888. 
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lotuses.^  We  thus  see  that  the  popular  “ trimurti  ” contains 
in  itself  an  epitome  of  the  successive  phases  of  religious 
belief.  It  was  the  varying  aspects  of  the  mystery  of 
creation  which  led  the  religious  thinkers  of  the  Veda  first 
to  place  the  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth  apart,  as  Taniinapat, 
the  self-created,  and  afterwards  to  make  him  the  loving 
father  of  men  as  Brihaspati,  the  lord  of  prayer. 

I will  now  proceed  to  show  in  fuller  detail  that  this 
succession  of  beliefs  represents  the  actual  historical  sequence 
of  religious  speculation,  and  will  begin  by  inquiring  into  the 
history  of  the  worship  of  the  divine  mother. 


The  Worship  of  Mother  Earth. 

I have  already  shown  in  Part  III.  of  this  series  of  papers 
that  in  the  Tamil  year  Tai,  the  mother,  occupies  the  place 
assigned  to  Pushan,  or  Poos,  in  the  list  of  Hindi  months.^ 
Thus,  according  to  the  ancient  calendar,  while  Rudra,  or 
Sankara,  ruled  the  close  of  the  year,®  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  was  sacred  to  Tai,  the  mother.  The  change  which 
made  over  to  Pushan,  the  male  god,  the  month  once  sacred 
to  the  self-created  and  creating  mother  was  made  when  the 
male  element,  which  was  disregarded  in  the  original  view  of 
creation,  was  exalted  above  the  female.  This  change  seems 
to  have  originated  both  in  the  Euphrates  valley  and  in 
Northern  India  among  the  worshippers  of  Hea,  the  water- 
snake-god,  who  represented  the  deification  of  the  water  of 
life  among  the  Suraero- Akkadians.  These  were  the  people 
called  in  India  the  Haihayas,  a name  which,  as  I shall  show 

1 Mahabharata,  Adi  (Sambhava)  Parva,  Ixiii.  p.  172. 

“ J.R.A.S.  July,  1889,  p.  681.  But  tbe  Tamil  Tai  also  appears  in  tbe 
names  of  tbe  months  and  Naksbatras  in  tbe  Taittirlya  Brabraana,  i.  5.  1-2. 
Preface  to  Max  Miiller’s  edition  of  Rigveda,  vol.  iv.  pp.  34-36,  where  Tisbya  is 
given  as  the  name  of  the  Naksbatra  Pusbya,  and  Taisbab  as  that  of  tbe  month 
Pausbab  or  Push. 

5 Part  II.  of  this  series  of  papers,  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  p.  320.  It  may 
here  be  noted  that  though  none  of  the  names  of  Siva  appear  in  those  of  the 
last  month  of  the  year,  he  really  appears  under  a much  older  form.  The  month 
before  Push  is  Marga  in  Tamil,  and  Mrigasirsha  in  Hindi.  The  name  means  the 
deer-headed  god  : this  was  the  gazelle  which  was  sacred  to  Mul-lil,  the  original 
Akkadian  moon-god  of  the  phallic  triad.  It  was  the  sacred  gazelle  who  became 
the  ram,  the  successor  to  the  Tamil  or  Dravidian  goat,  in  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
and  who  became  in  India  Pushan,  Rudra,  Sankara,  and  Siva. 
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fully  later  on,  means  the  sons  of  Hea ; and  Piishan  was,  as  I 
shall  also  show,  the  form  under  which  the  phallic  god  was 
especially  worshipped  by  those  who  looked  on  Indra,  or  the 
god  of  the  fertilizing  rains,  as  the  chief  god.  Their  rule 
does  not  seem  to  have  extended  south  of  the  Godavery,  and 
hence  the  original  Tamil  name  of  the  month  meaning  the 
mother  was  preserved  in  the  south,  and  Piishan  substituted 
for  it  in  the  north.  The  ancient  reverence  paid  in  Northern 
India  to  the  great  mother  is  still  shown  in  the  Hindu 
festivals  of  the  3rd  of  Mrigasirsha,  3rd  of  Magh,  and  the  3rd 
of  Baisakh.  All  these  are  in  honour  of  the  goddess  who 
under  various  names  represents  the  mother  earth,  but  the 
greatest  of  all  these  festivals  is  the  Durgapuja  held  in 
Bengal  on  the  7th  day  of  the  lunar  month  Assin  (Asvayaja).' 
In  the  myth  of  Manu,  to  which  I have  already  referred,  Ida, 
when  she  rose  from  the  waters,  is  said  to  have  been  claimed 
by  Mitra-Varuna,  the  moon-goddess  and  heaven,  as  their 
daughter ; but  she  would  not  acknowledge  them  as  her 
parents,  and  remained  constant  to  her  real  father,  Manu 
the  thinker.  In  other  words,  she  owed  her  origin  to  no 
material  parentage,  but,  like  the  Greek  goddess  Athene,  who 
sprang  armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  she  was  born  from 
the  thought  of  Manu.  It  is  thus  proved  that  the  deification 
of  the  sanctifying  water  of  life  was  the  product  of  earnest 
thought  on  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and  was  an  explanation 
which  united  the  worship  of  the  gods  with  a purer  rule  of 
conduct. 

It  was  when  she  refused  to  acknowledge  Mitra-Varuna  as 
her  parents,  that  Manu  gave  her  the  middle  or  highest  place 
in  the  sacrifice.  Hence  the  bisexual  Idah,  who  have  the 
middle  or  the  third  place  among  the  five  seasonal  gods, 
represent  a later  form  of  the  great  goddess  who,  before  the 

* Albenini’s  India,  Saohau’s  edition,  chap.  Ixxvi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  179,  182,  and 
183.  The  goddess  is  called  hy  Alheruni  Gauri,  a name  hy  which  she  is  stiU 
known,  hut  her  more  usual  name  is  Durga  or  Lakshmi.  She  is  also  called  Kali 
and  Uma,  which  last  is  merely  another  form  of  the  name  Amina  or  mother,  and 
also  Parvati  or  the  monntain  goddess.  She  is  also  the  Amma  or  mother  worshipped 
under  various  names  hy  aboriginal  tribes  such  as  the  goddess  Animakuveri  of  the 
Kodagas  of  Coorg,  Mariamma  or  Poleramma  of  the  Kurus  of  the  Dekkan,  Kom- 
malamma  and  Sarlaiuma  of  the  Kois  or  Gonds.  See  Prof.  G.  Oppert,  On  the 
Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharatavarsha  or  India,  part  ii.  pp.  165,  205,  and  146. 
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supremacy  of  the  phallic  god  and  the  moon- goddess,  was 
herself  not  only  the  ruling,  but  the  only  god  of  her  earthly 
worshippers.  Therefore  it  is  said  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Brahmanas,  “ He  who  performs  the  sacrifice  with  the  Ida 
ceremony  propagates  the  race  which  Manu  generated.”  ^ 
The  ancient  place  of  Ida  in  the  sacred  hierarchy  is  still 
more  clearly  shown  in  the  Aitarej’a  Brahmana,  where  the 
priest  who  brings  fire  to  the  animal  sacrifice  is  ordered  to 
place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  central  altar,  saying,  “We  place 
thee  in  the  place  of  Idii,  in  the  centre  (navel)  of  the  earth, 
to  carry  up  our  ofierings.”^  Again,  in  the  Satapatha  Brah- 
mana  the  priest,  when  he  calls  Ida  to  the  sacrifice,  is  said  to 
call  the  triad  of  the  earth,  air,  and  sky.®  These  passages, 
and  the  reference  to  Mitra-Varuna  in  the  Manu  legend, 
make  it  clear  that  the  divine  mother  was  once  the  centre  of 
the  triad  of  which  Varuna,  the  heaven,  and  Mitra,  the  moon- 
goddess,  were  the  other  members.  She  was  the  female  form 
of  the  god  who,  in  the  mythology  of  the  northern  tribes,  was 
called  Iia,  or  Aryaman,  the  heavenly  bull  or  cow,  and  which, 
as  Siva-Uma,  the  Viriij  or  Androgynic  form  of  the  genera- 
tive power,  was  worshipped  by  the  southern  mother  and 
phallic  worshippers.  That  Idii  and  the  bull-cow  Ira  were 
connected  is  actually  asserted  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  in 
the  passage  where,  when  the  priest  calls  Idii,  the  cows  with 
the  bull  are  said  to  be  called.^  In  the  Soma  sacrifice  the 
Soma  is  brought  to  the  outside  of  the  consecrated  ground  by 
a sacred  cow,  who  is  called  Ida  and  Chandra  (the  moon). 
This  shows  that  Idii,  the  universal  mother,  afterwards  be- 
came the  twin  sister  of  the  moon-goddess  and  the  mother  of 
Soma,  the  divine  drink,  which  was  her  offspring.  As  the 
sacred  cow  steps  into  the  sacrificial  inclosure,  the  priest  fills 

1 Sat.  Brah.  i.  8.  1.  7-11,  vol.  xii.  pp.  218-219. 

* Ait.  Brah.  i.  5.  8.  28,  p.  62,  Uaug's  translation,  vol.  ii.,  from  Eg.  iii.  29.  4. 
She  (Ida)  is  the  dividing-line,  the  Ides  of  the  Eonian  calendar,  from  “ iduare,” 
to  divide,  which  formed  the  middle  of  the  old  Eoman  lunar  month,  hut  which  in 
the  solar  year  happened  on  different  days  of  the  month,  sometimes  on  the  13th  and 
sometimes  on  the  15th.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conjecture  that  the  Eoman 
Ides,  the  Greek  Ida,  the  mother  mountain,  and  the  Hindu  Ida,  the  mother  earth, 
are  all  intimately  connected. 

3 Sat.  Brah.  i.  8.  1,  19,  vol.  xii.  p.  222. 

* Sat.  Brah.  i.  8.  1.  19,  vol.  xii.  p.  222. 
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her  seventh  footprint  with  butter,  the  heavenly  sap,  and  the 
dust  mingled  with  the  sacred  butter  is  given  to  the  sacrificer 
first,  and  afterwards  to  his  wife,  as  an  earnest  of  the  offspring 
that  is  to  be  born  from  them.  The  earth,  from  which  the 
dust  is  taken,  is  said  to  be  Aditl,  the  mother  earth. ^ The 

myth  which  makes  Iclii  the  mother  of  Soma  is  the  same  as 
the  Greek  myth  which  makes  Dionysus,  the  god  of  the  vine, 
the  son  of  Deraeter,  the  mother  earth. 


The  Sacrifice  to  the  Three  Mothers. 

The  above  citations  leave  no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  the 
gi’eat  and  widespread  reverence  formerly  paid  to  the  earth  as 
the  mother  of  all  beings  ; but  the  great  antiquity  of  the  worship 
in  India  is  most  conclusively  shown  by  the  sacrifice  to  Rudra 
Triambakah,  or  Rudra  with  the  three  wdves  or  mothers 
(Ambah).  This  sacrifice  is  in  the  Brahmanas  directed  to  be 
offered  after  the  completion  of  the  Sakamedhah,  the  last  of 
the  three  seasonal  sacrifices,  one  of  which  was  offered  during 
each  of  the  three  seasons.  The  fact  that  in  these  sections  of 
the  ritual  only  three  seasons  are  recognized,  instead  of  the 
five  seasons  which,  we  have  already  seen,  were  acknowledged 
in  the  older  ritual,  is  only  one  among  the  many  conclusive 
proofs  which  will  be  adduced  afterwards  to  show  that  these  three 
seasonal  sacrifices  were  introduced  by  the  Northern  tribes  ; ^ 
but  the  ritual  prescribed  for  them  was  based,  as  will  be  also 
shown,  on  the  older  ritual  of  the  moon  and  snake- worship- 
pers, who  reckoned  five  seasons  first  and  six  afterwards.  The 
Sakamedhah  is  the  autumnal  sacrifice ; and  as  the  ritual  of 
the  sacrifice  when  analyzed  gives  very  clear  and  grajihic 
proof,  not  only  of  the  several  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
religious  belief  which  I have  already  traced  in  the  five 

* Sat.  Brah.  iii.  3.  1.  2-12,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  69-62. 

^ These  correspond  to  the  three  yearly  festivals  of  the  Northern  Scandinavians. 
The  spring  sacrifice  (Vaisvadeva)  to  the  MidsvetrarblOt  or  Jolablot,  held  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  solstice.  The  summer  sacrifice  (Varuna-praghasa)  to  the 
Victory  sacrifice  Sigrblot,  occurring  about  the  middle  of  April,  before  the  warlike 
expeditions  of  the  summer.  And  the  autumn  sacrifice  (Sakamedhah)  to  the  winter 
sacrifice  Vetrarblot,  which  took  place  about  the  middle  of  October.  St.  Olaf,  115, 
quoted  by  Du  Chaillu,  The  Viking  Age,  vol.  i.  chap.  xx.  pp.  344-346. 
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seasonal  sacrifices,  but  also  of  the  actual  history  of  India 
during  the  earliest  ages,  I will  here  give  full  details  of  the 
ceremony.  In  doing  this  I shall  try  to  show  the  meaning 
of  its  several  parts  and  the  historical  evidence  furnished  by 
them.  The  orthodox  Sakamedhah  sacrifice  consists  of  three 
parts.  First,  the  preliminary  sacrifices,  secondly  the  great 
oblation  (Mahahavis),  and  thirdly  the  Pitriyajna  or  sacrifice 
to  the  fathers.  The  whole  sacrifice  is  arranged  in  the 
Brahmanas  in  especial  honour  of  Indra,  the  slayer  of  the 
Yritra,  or  serpents.  Now  the  name  by  which  Indra  is 
known  outside  the  Yedic  literature  is  Sakra,  or  Sakko,  the 
god  of  the  Sakas,  and  when  this  is  once  remembered,  and 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  sacrifice  considered,  I think  that  no 
one  will  doubt  that  Sakamedhah  means  the  sacrifice  (medha) 
of  the  Sakas,  and  that  it  is  not,  as  the  authors  of  the  Black 
Yajus  try  to  make  out,  called  Sakamedha  because  it  is  per- 
formed (Sakam)  simultaneously  with  the  rising  sun.^ 


I.  The  Preliminary  Sacrifices. 

These  consist  of  nine  offerings.^  The  Satapatha  Brah- 
mana  directs^  that  on  the  morning  of  the  feast  day  a rice 
cake  is  to  be  offered  to  Agni  Anikavat  on  eight  potsherds ; 
at  midday  a potful  of  boiled  rice  is  to  be  offered  to  the 
Marutah  Santapanah,  or  the  Maruts  the  Scorchers  ; in  the 
evening  a potful  of  boiled  rice  to  the  Marutah  Griha- 
medhinah,  or  the  Maruts  the  householders.  The  grain  in 
this  last  stage  of  the  sacrifice  must  be  whole,  and  it  is  boiled 
with  milk  milked  from  the  cow  into  the  pot  in  which  the 
grain  is  boiled.  The  boiled  milk  and  rice  offered  in  this 


' Sat.  Brah.  ii.  6.  3.  2,  vol.  xii.  pp.  408-409,  note  2. 

* This  is  the  number  sacred  to  Vishnu,  and  shows  that  the  ritual  of  the  sacrifice 
had  been  finally  arranged  by  sun-worshipping  priests.  The  sacred  number  nine 
commemorates  his  three  victories  over  the  triple  triad,  the  triad  of  heaven,  the 
old  Aryan  triad  of  Varuna,  Aryaman  and  Mitra  ; the  triad  of  the  air;  the  triad 
of  the  Indra-worshippers  of  heaven,  the  fertilizing  rains  and  the  mother  earth, 
and  the  triad  of  the  materialistic  earth -worshippers  of  the  father,  the  moon  and 
earth  goddesses.  See  Sat.  Brah.  i.  9.  3.  9,  vol.  xii.  p.  268,  also  Part  II.  of  this 
series,  J.R.  A. S.  April,  1889,  p.  303,  where  1 show  that  there  were  only  nine 
Rudras  among  the  thirty-three  gods  of  time  in  the  solar-lunar  year  of  Vishnu, 
s Sat.  Brah.  ii.  5.  3.  1-20,  vol.  xii.  pp.  408-417. 
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oblation  is  basted  with  butter  before  it  is  removed  from  tbe 
fire,  showing  that  these  last  Maruts  belonged  to  the  older 
gods.  After  these  offerings  had  been  made  without  any  fore- 
or  after-offerings,  it  is  said  to  be  optional  with  the  priests  to 
continue  to  offer  on  the  same  day  tbe  four  remaining  sacri- 
fices which  precede  the  Darvi-homa  to  be  offered  to  Indra,  or 
to  postpone  them  till  the  next  day.^  These  four  offerings 
are  made  to  Agni  and  Soma,  the  Maruts  Griharnedhinah 
and  Agni  Svishtakrit.  They  are  all  made  with  libations  of 
melted  butter  taken  from  the  butter  which  had  been  poured 
into  a hollow  formed  in  the  two  portions  into  which  the 
porridge  first  made  for  the  Maruts  Griharnedhinah  had  been 
divided.  -The  importance  of  these  butter  offerings  to  the 
older  gods  is  shown  by  two  alternative  forms  of  the  rites 
being  given.  These  chiefly  differ  in  the  original  pot  of  rice 
porridge  being  kept  whole  or  divided  into  two  portions,  and 
in  the  butter  being  kept  in  a separate  pot  or  poured  into 
hollows  made  in  the  two  porridge  pots.  These  differences, 
which  probably  arose  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  worship 
of  Agni  witli  that  of  the  jiballic  gods,  appeared  important 
to  the  priests,  but  need  not  concern  us.  If  these  offerings 
to  the  old  triad  of  Soma,  the  moon-goddess,  the  Maruts 
Griharnedhinah,  the  mother  earth,  and  Rudra,  tbe  father, 
with  the  addition  of  Agni,  tbe  fire-god,  begin  the  second 
day,  they  are  followed  by  offering  part  of  the  sacrificial  rice 
prepared  for  the  Maruts  Griharnedhinah  to  Indra.  This  is 
called  the  Darvi-homa,^  and  may  begin  tbe  sacrifices  of  tbe 
second  day.  This  is  followed  by  an  offering  to  the  Maruts 
called  Kridinah  (the  sportive),  who  accompanied  Indra  when 
be  went  to  slay  Vritra. 

Meaning  of  the  Preliminary  Sacrifices. 

Taking  these  sacrifices  in  order,  the  first  is  that  to  Agni 
Anikavat,  or  the  sharp-pointed  Agni.  I have  already  shown 

1 Sat.  Brah.  ii.  5.  3.  6,  vol.  xii.  p.  410,  note  2 ; Tait.  Brail,  i.  6.  6.  6 ; Katy. 
V.  6 3-5.  .32-33. 

* Sat.  Brah.  ii.  6.  3.  17,  vol.  xii.  p.  415. 
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that  Indra’s  thunderbolt,  with  which  he  slew  the  serpent 
gods,  is  said  to  be  the  fourth  Agni.^  The  thunderbolt  is 
elsewhere  said  to  be  sharp-pointed,  and  is  described  as  made 
of  the  point  (anika)  Soma,  the  divine  drink,  the  barb  (salya), 
and  Vishnu  the  connecting  piece  (kalmala).^  So  that  Agni 
Anikavat  is  Indra’s  thunderbolt. 

Tlie  Marutah  Santapanah  (the  scorchers)  are  the  rays  of 
the  sun  which  burnt  up  the  serpent  race,  and  the  Maruts 
Grihamedhinuh,  to  whom  rice  and  milk  melted  with  butter 
are  offered,  are  the  nourishing  house-mothers,  the  daughters 
or  wives  of  Soma,  the  moon,  the  representatives  of  the 
universal  mother  after  she  had  ceased  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  united  tribe,  and  become  the  mother  and  guardian  of  the 
separate  households  into  which  the  tribe  was  divided  when 
family  life  and  the  w'orship  of  the  household  fire  were  sub- 
stituted for  tribal  life  and  the  worship  of  the  tribal  and 
territorial  gods.  This  change,  as  I shall  shortly  prove,  was 
one  made  by  the  northern  immigrants  W’ho  arranged  these 
three  seasonal  sacrifices. 

The  truth  of  the  first  part  of  this  interpretation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  sacrifice  to  Agni  Anikavat  being  made  on 
eight  potsherds.  These  represent  the  four  Agnis,  the  old 
triad  and  Indra’s  thunderbolt,  whose  strength  is  doubled  by 
being  formed  into  four  productive  pairs.® 

Thus  on  the  first  day  the  sacrifices  offered  are  to  Indra  as 
Agni,  the  thunderbolt,  to  the  sun-god  and  the  Maruts,  or 
mothers.  As  the  first  two  sacrifices  to  Agni  Anikavat  and 
the  Marutah  Santapanah  are  evidently  later  additions,  it  is 
clear  that  the  original  sacrifice  w'as  to  the  great  mother, 
afterwards  changed  into  one  to  the  Maruts.  This,  as  will 
be  shown,  ruled  the  rest  of  the  sacrifice.  The  remaining 
four  sacrifices  intervening  between  that  to  the  Maruts  Griha- 
medhinah  and  the  Durvi-homa  to  Indra  are  made  to  Agni, 
Soma,  the  Maruts  Grihamedhinuh,  and  Agni  Svishtakrit,  or 

* Sat.  Brail,  i.  3.  3.  14,  vol.  xii.  p.  88;  i.  2.  4.  1.  vol.  xii.  p.  52. 

* Sat.  Brah.  iii.  4.  4.  14,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  108. 

^ Or  ratber  perliaps  the  seven  Vasus  of  the  sacred  week  of  the  early  Indra- 
worshippers,  to  which  the  sun-god,  the  eighth  Vasu,  was  added,  thus  making  the 
eight  Yasus,  reckoned  among  the  thirty-three  gods  in  the  Brahmauas. 
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the  phallic  Rudra,  who  share  the  otFering  made  to  the 
Maruts  Grihamedhiniih  in  the  first  three  of  the  series. 
These  four  offerings  evidently  represent  two  forms  of  the 
old  triad,  one  in  which  Agni,  the  god  of  the  fire-stick,  was 
the  ruling  and  creative  power,  and  the  other  in  which  this 
power  was  ascribed  to  the  moon-goddess.  In  the  earlier 
triad  is  the  moon-goddess,  the  mother  earth,  and  the  father 
of  all  beings,  and  in  the  other  the  place  of  the  moon-goddess 
is  taken  by  the  fire-god.  On  the  second  day  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Darvi-homa  Indra,  like  the  four  gods  whose  sacrifice 
preceded  his,  shares  part  of  the  porridge  which  was  made 
for  the  Maruts  Grihamedhinah  and  is  again  offered  to  him 
in  his  own  name.^  This  is  followed  by  a sacrifice  of  a special 
cake  to  the  mothers  called  Kridinah,  the  sportive  or  child- 
bearing, as  representatives  of  the  great  mother  and  the  wives 
of  Indra,  who  here  represents  the  male  principle.  The 
sacrifice  to  the  Marutah  Kridinah  is  made  on  seven  pot- 
sherds, showing  that  they  were  the  gods  originally  wor- 
shipped in  the  sacrifice,  and  that  they  represent  the  seven 
gods  reverenced  before  the  sun-god,  the  eighth  Vasu,  was 
added.  They  are  probably  the  seven  messengers  of  Anu 
of  the  Akkadian  theology,  the  servants  of  Miitu,  the  wind- 
god,  who  appears  in  the  Mahabhiirata  as  Miitali,  the 
charioteer  of  Indra.^ 


1 Sat.  Brah.  ii.  5.  3.  17,  vol.  xii.  p.  415,  note  3.  See  also  Tait.  Brail,  i.  6. 
7.  3. 

“ Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  pp.  199-200;  Mahabbarata,  Udyoga 
Parva,  xcvi.-civ.  pp.  300-315.  These  seven  messengers  of  Ami  and  the  seven 
Vasus  of  the  moon-  and  snake-worshipping  Hindus  were  almost  certainly  the 
seven  days  of  the  week,  which  I have  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  have  been  first 
sanctified  by  the  worshippers  of  the  fire  and  water-god.  The  week  as  a measure 
of  time  was,  as  I have  also  shown,  not  reckoned  till  after  the  month,  or  rather 
perhaps  the  week  was  first  used  as  a measure  of  time  by  the  Sumero-Akkadians 
in  connection  with  the  year  of  gestation  of  ten  months  or  forty  weeks,  a calcula- 
tion which  made  forty  the  sacred  number,  and  which  caused  the  forty  days  and 
nights  of  the  sacred  rain  to  be  regenerators  of  the  earth  at  the  flood.  As  this 
year  was,  like  other  Sumero-Akkadian  primary  in-stitutions,  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Hea,  the  water  snake-god,  the  seven  days  of  the  week  were  con- 
secrated to  him  first,  and  afterwards  in  India  to  his  counterpart  Indra,  the  god  of 
the  fertilizing  waters.  This  explains  the  connection  between  Indra  and  the  seven 
Marutah  Kridinah.  The  weeks  do  not  seem  to  have  been  reckoned  in  the  lunar 
year  of  thirteen  months,  but  to  have  come  from  the  earlier  year  of  ten  mouths. 
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II,  The  Great  Oblation  {Mahdhavis). 

This,  which  follows  the  nine  preliminary  offerings,  is,  like 
them,  a sacrifice  in  honour  of  Indra.  It  consists  of  eight 
offerings  : (1)  A cake  to  Agni  on  eight  potsherds,  (2)  a pot 
of  boiled  rice  to  Soma,  the  moon,  (3)  a cake  on  eight  or 
twelve  potsherds  to  Savitri,  the  sun,  (4)  a pot  of  boiled  rice 
to  Sarasvati  (the  possessor  of  speech,  saro),  the  river-goddess, 
mother  of  the  Aryan  race,  (5)  a pot  of  boiled  rice  for  Pushan, 
(6)  a cake  on  twelve  potsherds  for  Indra-Agni,  (7)  a pot  of 
boiled  rice  for  Mahendra,  or  the  great  Indra  (Maha-Indra),  a 
name  assumed  by  Indra  after  he  slew  Vritra,  the  serpent- 
god,  and  (8)  a cake  on  one  potsherd  for  Visvakarman,  the 
creator  or  maker  (karman)  of  beings  (Visva).^ 

Now,  comparing  these  offerings  with  the  seven  made  at 
the  Vaisvadeva  or  spring  sacrifice,^  we  find  that  the  first 
five  offerings  are  the  same  in  both  sacrifices,  but  in  the 
Vaisvadeva  sacrifice  the  sixth  is  a cake  to  the  Maruts 
on  seven  potsherds,  exactly  like  the  offering  made  to  the 
Marutah  Kridinah  in  the  Sakamedha  sacrifice,  and  the  last 
or  seventh  sacrifice  is  one  cake  on  one  potsherd  to  Heaven 
and  Earth  conjointly,  as  the  agents  by  which  Prajapati,  the 
lord  of  all  beings,  created  all  things. 

The  gods  of  the  Vaisvadeva  sacrifice  clearly  represent  an 
earlier  phase  of  religious  belief  than  that  shown  in  the  Maha- 
havis  of  the  Sakamedha,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  given  in 
there  being  seven  offerings  instead  of  eight,  the  number 
offered  to  the  gods  of  the  sun- worshippers.  But  the  mean- 
ing of  the  several  gods  to  whom  sacrifices  were  offered  will 
come  out  more  clearly  on  comparing  these  sacrifices  with  the 
five  seasonal  sacrifices  already  described. 

The  five  gods  of  the  seasonal  new  and  full  moon  offerings 
are  as  we  have  seen  (1)  The  Samidhs  or  kindling-sticks,  (2) 

1 Sat.  Brah.  ii.  5.  4.  3-10,  vol.  xii.  pp.  418-419. 

2 Sat  Brah.  ii.  5.  1.  8-17,  vol.  xii.  pp.  386-388.  Vaisvadeva  are  the  Devas 
or  gods  of  the  country  (Vis),  the  indigenous  gods  ; hut  though  called  indigenous, 
the  comparison  with  early  indigenous  lists  shows  that  several  of  them  were  im- 
ported at  a late  period,  such  as  Savitri  the  sun,  Sarasvati  the  Aryan  mother,  and, 
as  I shall  also  show,  Pushan. 
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Tanunapilt,  (3)  Idah,  (4)  the  Barhis,  and  (5)  Agni  Svish- 
takrit  or  Rudra.  Now  the  Agni  in  the  Vaisvadeva  and 
Siikamedha  sacrifices  is  plainly  the  same  as  the  Saraidhs,  only 
the  Samidhs  bring  out  more  clearly  the  fact  that  the  god  of 
the  fire-stick  (Svastika)  was  regarded  by  his  worshippers 
as  the  active  agent  in  the  work  of  generation,  as  he,  by  in- 
fusing the  divine  heat,  did  the  work  originally  attributed  to 
the  phallic  god.  Tanunapat  is,  as  we  have  seen,  spoken  of 
in  the  Rigveda  as  the  moon-god  ; but  the  moon-god  was  the 
central  ruling  power  by  whose  aid  the  male  and  female 
principles  are  made  able  to  generate  living  beings.  The 
god  who  in  the  five  seasonal  offerings  is  called  by  the 
mystical  name  Taniinapat,  the  self-created,  is  in  those  I 
am  now  dealing  with  called  by  the  old  name  of  Soma,  the 
moon-god ; but  it  is  Soma  when  looked  on  as  the  great  mother 
who  generated  life  by  the  impulse  (muni)  given  to  her  by 
the  heavenly  fire.  I have  already  brought  forward  a great 
deal  of  proof,  to  which  much  more  will  be  added  in  the 
sequel,  to  show  that  life  was  originally  held  to  come  from 
the  mother.  Therefore,  considering  that  creation  was  first 
explained  as  an  act  of  generation,  when  Agni,  the  fire-god, 
took  the  place  once  occupied  by  the  earthly  father,  the 
moon-goddess,  who  watched  over  mothers  about  to  bear 
children,  and  presided  over  the  ten  months  of  gestation, 
must  have  embodied  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  female 
principle,  and  these  two  gods  represented  the  generation  of 
the  heavenly  powers,  and  between  them  they  represented 
the  heavens  as  one  member  of  the  supreme  triad.  They 
were  the  two  aspects  of  Yaruna. 

In  discussing  the  Idah  I have  shown  that  they  represent  the 
original  androgynic  or  bisexual  god,  purified  and  spiritualized 
by  thought  into  the  deification  of  the  agency  of  the  fertilizing 
waters,  and  that  they  were  held  to  be  the  central  or  ruling 
power  in  the  sacrifice.  Hence  in  the  Vaisvadeva  sacrifice 
the  central  place  of  the  Idah  is  assigned  to  Savitri,  the  sun- 
god,  who  is  here  said  to  be  the  “impeller”  of  the  gods.  It 
was  the  sun-god  who  was  by  the  Semite-Akkadian  wor- 
shippers of  Vishnu  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  spiritual 
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power  from  which  all  life  proceeds.  That  power  which  was 
once  assigned  to  the  creative  force  animating  the  phallic  gods 
as  the  bisexual  agent,  the  moon-goddess  or  the  fire-god,  and 
which  was  then  transferred  to  the  waters,  was  by  the  last 
reform  made  over  to  the  sun-god.  When  treating  of  the 
Barhis  I showed  that  the  seeding  grass  and  the  altar  repre- 
sented the  pregnant  mother,  and  she  again  appears  in  the 
Vaisvadeva  and  the  Sakamedha  ritual  as  Sarasvati  (she  who 
is  possessed  of  speech),  the  river-goddess,  who  w’as  the  mother 
of  the  Aryan  race,  W’hile  in  Piishan  we  have  the  phallic  god 
Eudra,  but  not  the  original  god  represented  by  the  linga, 
but  the  bull-god  of  cattle,  also  called  Pasupati,  lord  of 
cattle,^  the  father  of  the  Haihayas,  or  sons  of  Hea,  the 
adorers  of  the  god  of  the  fertilizing  waters  and  the  sacred 
rivers.  He,  like  Idii,  the  purified  mother,  is  the  special 
phallic  god  of  the  Indra-worshippers.  These  were  the  races 
especially  favoured  by  heaven,  the  Arj^ans  living  on  the 
Sarasvati,  and  their  near  neighbours,  the  Haihayas  or  Iriivata, 
living  on  the  Iravatl  or  Purushni  river,  the  modern  RavT. 

The  two  remaining  sacrifices  in  the  Vaisvadeva  offerings 
to  the  Maruts  and  to  heaven  and  earth  are  especial  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  of  time.  That  to  heaven  and  earth,  or  to  Pra- 
jiipati,  is  the  sacrifice  to  the  great  god  who  rules  the  lunar  or 
sacrificial  j'ear ; and  that  to  the  Maruts,  which  is  offei  ed  on 
seven  potsherds,  is  the  sacrifice  to  the  seven  daj's  of  the 
week,  forty  of  which  periods  complete  the  sacred  period  of 
gestation.  Of  the  whole  series  of  seven  sacrifices,  the  first 
two  represent  the  heaven,  or  Varuna ; the  next  three  the 

1 Mr.  R.  Brown,  jun.,  author  of  “The  Great  Dionysiak  Mj-th,”  and  other  learned 
works  on  Graeco-Akkadian  mythology  and  ethnology,  has  kindly  suggested  to  me 
what  seems  to  him  to  be  a probable  Akkadian  derivation  for  Rushan.  He  thinks 
it  may  be  derived  from  pu,  meaning  ‘marsh,  watery  element,’  m ‘ powder,’  and 
ana  ‘ god.’  Uis  appearance  as  the  phallic  god  iu  these  sacrifices,  which  show 
everywhere  the  strongest  possible  indications  of  the  infiueuce  of  Indra-worship, 
is  only  one  of  the  proofs  which  specially  connects  him  with  this  cult.  I have 
further  worked  out  the  connection,  when  treating  of  the  Greek  Poseidon.  He 
appears  to  be  the  male  god  of  the  Haihayas  or  sons  of  the  fish-god  Hea,  who 
e.xactly  answers  to  the  name  Pu-su-ana.  Further  evidence  in  proof  of  this  con- 
clusion is  given  by  the  name  Pushkara.  This  was  the  name  given  to  the  moon- 
goddess  by  the  Indra-worshippers,  and  is  interpreted  as  meaning  the  “lady  of 
the  divine  lotus,”  but  it  also  means  the  maker  (Aar)  of  Push,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  sacred  cow,  the  mother  of  the  bull  Push. 
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Aryanfian,  or  Idii,  which  was  once  the  bull  with  the  two 
cows,  Ida  the  universal,  and  Sarasvati  the  tribal,  mother,  but 
which  was  altered  by  the  change  from  Ida  to  Savitri;  ^ and 
the  third  the  seed-bearing  mother  earth. 

In  the  Siikamedha  sacrifice  this  simple  and  original  picture 
of  the  inner  meaning  of  natural  changes  has  been  distorted 
by  the  later  Indra-worshippers,  who  worshipped  Indra  not 
as  the  peaceful  god  of  the  fertilizing  waters,  but  as  the 
warrior-god  of  the  Suka  invaders.  They  inserted  a central 
warrior-god  in  the  original  duad  of  the  heavenly  and  earthly 
gods  of  time,  discarded  the  Maruts  representing  the  mother 
earth,  and  made  Mahendra,  the  great  Indra,  the  ruler  of 
a new  triad,  or  the  god  from  whom  Visvakarmau  the 
creator  derives  his  power. 

This  analysis  of  the  first  two  parts  of  the  Siikamedha  sacri- 
fice, (1)  the  preliminary  offerings,  and  (2)  the  Mahiihavis, 
has,  I would  submit,  not  onl}'^  fully  proved  the  great  import- 
ance assigned  in  it  to  Indra,  but  also  shows  how  the  Indra- 
worshippers  had  gradually  altered  the  older  ritual  by  changing 
the  meaning  of  the  old  gods  to  suit  their  new  conce^rtions, 
and  by  adding  new  gods  to  the  original  ritual. 

The  Indra  worship  thus  introduced  superseded  three  suc- 
cessive triads  which  had  one  after  another  been  worshipped, 
when  a third  power  was  thought  to  be  necessary  to  account 
for  the  generation  of  successive  series  of  living  beings,  and 
this  again  was  preceded  by  an  earlier  stage  of  religious  belief. 
First  there  was  the  mother  earth,  then  the  father  and  mother 
of  all  things,  and  then  came  the  triads  in  the  following  order : 

I.  (1)  The  father,  (2)  the  life-giving  bisexual  power,  (3) 
the  mother  earth. 

II.  (I)  The  father,  (2)  the  moon-goddess,  (3)  the  mother 
earth. 

' It  seems  probable  that  Savitri  was  originally  feminine,  and  meant  the  sun- 
maiden.  She  is  certainly  a feminine  goddess  in  the  beautiful  myth  telling  of  the 
devotion  of  Savitri  the  sun-princess,  daughter  of  Asvapati,  the  lord  of  horses  and 
king  of  the  Madras,  to  her  husband  Satyavan,  son  of  Dyumatsena,  the  exiled 
king  of  the  Salwas,  and  of  how,  as  Orpheus  rescued  Eurydice,  slie  redeemed  her 
husband  from  the  god  of  death,  by  whom  his  life  was  taken  after  they  had  been 
married  a year.  See  Mahahharata,  Vana  (Pativrata  Mahatmya)  I’arva,  ccxcii.- 
ccxcviii.  pp.  864-883. 
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III.  (1)  The  self-producing  fire,  (2)  the  moon-goddess, 
(3)  the  mother  earth. ^ 

This  system  was  fundamentally  altered  by  Indra-worship, 
which  discarded  the  material  agents  of  the  earlier  theologists, 
and  made  the  god  of  the  water  of  life  and  of  the  fertilizing 
rains  the  father  of  all  beings.  This  change  probably  origin- 
ated in  the  regeneration  of  Hea  worship  among  the  Sumero- 
Akkadian  races,  which  is  ascribed  in  the  Zendavesta  to 
Thraetaona,  who  slew  Azi  Dahaka,  the  three-mouthed  snake 
of  Bawri  (Bab5don),  and  probably  the  Aryans  had  a good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  as  with  most,  if  not  all,  other  religious 
reformations  recorded  in  history.  The  whole  evidence  shows 
an  intermixture  of  the  Aryan  triads  with  that  of  the  phallic 
snake-worshippers.  The  triad  in  which  the  fire-god  becomes 
the  fatlier  appears  to  be  of  Aryan  origin,  and  the  Aryans 
had  also  a triad  in  which  Varuna  the  heaven  is  the  first 
god,  Mitra  - the  moon-goddess  the  second,  and  Ida  ® or 
Albanian,  the  sacred  bull  or  cow,  afterwards  called  PrithivI, 
the  earth,  the  third.  "When  Indra-worship  became  the 
accepted  religion,  this  triad,  which  was  that  of  the  Yedic 
bards,  became  D}'u,  or  the  heavenly  bright  one,  Indra  and 
PrithivI,  Indra  taking  the  central  place  of  the  moon-goddess 
instead  of  his  original  place  as  the  father.  No  one  who  has 
studied  the  Rigveda  and  early  Sanskrit  literature  can  doubt 

* Similar  triads  with  the  two  female  goddesses  appear  in  Biblical  genealogy 
and  in  the  Zendavesta.  In  the  Bible  as  Laniech  with  his  two  wives  Adah  and 
Zillah.  Laraech  is,  as  Dr.  Sayce  shows,  the  Semitic  equivalent  of  Lamga,  a 
name  which  I have  identified  with  the  Hindu  Linga.  Adah  and  Zillah  mean 
darkness  and  shade,  or  the  moon-goddess  of  night  and  the  mother  earth.  See 
Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  pp.  186-186,  note  3 of  p.  185,  and  Part 
111.  of  this  series,  J.R.A.S.  July,  1889,  p.  538.  In  the  Zendavesta  the 
triad  is  Azi  Daliaka,  the  snake-god,  and  his  two  wives,  Savanghavach  and 
Erenavach,  who  were  after  tlie  deatli  of  the  snake-god  married  by  his  conqueror 
Thraetaona.  Darraesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Aban  Y’ast,  ix.  34,  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  vol.  xxiv.  p 62,  note  2. 

2 Mitra  is  the  moon-goddess,  the  god  of  the  heavenly  light,  Darmesteter’s  Zend- 
avesta, vol.  iv.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Introduction,  iv.  8.  p.  60.  See  also 
Mihir  A’ast,  xxiv.  and  xxviii.  95  and  112,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiv. 
pp.  143  and  148,  where,  in  the  first  passage,  Mithra  is  said  “to  go  over  the  earth 
all  her  breadth  over,  after  the  setting  sun  touches  both  ends  of  this  wide  round 
earth,’’  and  in  the  second  he  is  called  “ a warrior  with  the  silver  helm.’’ 

3 Ida  is  apparently  not  an  Aryan  but  an  Akkadian  goddess,  connected  with  the 
Akkadian  Iru,  the  sacred  bull ; but  the  Aryans  may  have  been  and  probably 
were  the  race  who  made  this  god  and  the  god  of  the  fire-stick  the  principal  gods 
of  the  Northern  Akkadians. 
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that  this  fundamental  revolution  in  religious  thought,  with 
the  corresponding  changes  in  the  sacrificial  ritual,  were  con- 
nected with  the  conquest  of  the  country ; and  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  hitherto  examined,  which  will  be  largely  added 
to  in  the  sequel,  points  to  the  Sakas  or  Scythians,  worshippers 
of  the  god  whom  they  called  Sakra  or  Sakko,  and  identified 
with  Indra,  as  the  conquering  race. 

There  can,  I think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  Mahahavis  was  introduced  by  the  Siikas, 
and  that  the  original  preliminary  sacrifices  of  what  were 
the  autumnal  sacrifices  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  were  the 
five  offerings  to  the  sacred  triad  and  the  tribal  mother  and 
father.^  The  next  stage  in  the  sacrifice  was  the  offerings  to 
the  mothers  who  were  originally  worshipped  as  the  mother 
earth,  and  appear  in  the  present  ritual  as  the  Maruts  Griha- 
medhiniih,  and  that  this  sacrifice  was  followed  by  that  to  the 
fathers,  which  is  still  retained  as  the  Pitriyajna,  and  marks 
the  third  stage  of  the  sacrifice  in  the  ritual  of  the  Bruhmanas. 


The  Pitriyaj'm. 

The  rules  for  this  sacrifice  are  especially  instructive.  In 
them  the  fathers  are  divided  into  three  classes  : (1)  The 
Pitarah  Somavantah,  or  Soma  Pitrimat,  meaning  the  fathers 
accompanied  by  Soma,  the  moon,  or  Soma  accompanied  by 
the  fathers.  To  them  a rice  cake  on  six  potsherds  represent- 
ing the  six  seasons  is  offered.^  (2)  The  Pitaro  Barishadah, 
the  fathers  seated  on  the  Barhis,  to  whom  unground  parched 
barley  grain  is  offered.  (3)  The  Pitaro  ’Gnishvattah,  or  the 
fathers  consumed  by  fire,  for  whom  one-half  of  the  parched 
barley  grain  prepared  for  the  Pitaro  Barishadah  is  ground 
and  made  into  porridge  by  being  mixed  with  the  milk  of  a 
cow  suckling  an  adopted  calf.® 

' This  five-fold  sacrifice,  representing  the  year,  is  continually  said  in  the  Brah- 
manas  to  he  the  oldest  form  of  offering.  Sat.  Brah.  i.  2.  3.  7 and  8,  and  i.  7.  2. 
8,  vol.  xii.  pp.  51  and  192;  iii.  1.  4.  20,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  24. 

^ The  six  seasons  were  the  number  into  which  the  full  lunar  year  of  thirteen 
months  was  divided  hy  the  southern  nations.  See  Appendix. 

® Sat.  Brah.  ii.  6.  1.  4-6,  vol.  xii.  p.  421. 
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The  Invitatory  and  offering  prayers  addressed  to  each  of 
these  three  classes  and  chanted  by  the  priests  at  the  sacrifice 
show  the  distinction  between  them  most  clearly.^  They  are 
taken  from  four  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  Rg.  x.  15,  addressed 
to  the  fathers,  Rg.  ix.  96,  i.  91,  and  viii.  48.  These  last 
three  are  all  hymns  to  Soma,  the  moon,  as  Indu,  the  divine 
drop,  sap,  or  essence,^  and  all  speak  of  this  god  as  omnipotent, 
and  as  the  ruler  of  gods  and  men.  Perhaps  Rg.  ix.  96 
gives  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  conception  of  the  god  in  the 
clearest  form.  In  it  Soma  is  spoken  of  as  the  friend  and 
charioteer  of  Indra  (v.  2),  he  who  calls  down  the  water  and 
rain  from  heaven  (v.  3),  the  creator  of  prayer,  of  heaven 
and  earth,  of  fire  and  the  sun,  of  Indra  and  Vishnu  (v.  5), 
he  who  inspires  poetry  and  prayer,  the  heavenly  bull  who 
with  the  cow  creates  all  things  (v.  7),  the  god  who  gave 
creative  force  to  Manu  (v.  12).  From  these  extracts  it  is 
clear  that  the  god  addressed  is  the  one  omnipotent  and 
supreme  god.  But  these  three  hymns  to  Soma  as  the  god 
of  gods  are  only  used  in  the  invocations  to  the  Pitarah 
Somavantah  and  the  Soma  Pitrimat,  that  is,  to  the  fathers 
who  worshipped  Soma  as  the  divine  essence  or  creative 
principle,  who  first  gave  life-giving  power  to  the  mother 
earth  and  afterwards  to  the  father,  and  who  from  heaven,  as 
the  moon-goddess,  directed  the  sacred  period  of  gestation  and 
generation,  the  so-called  year  of  ten  months  and  the  full 
lunar  year  of  thirteen  months.  The  fathers  of  the  last  two 
classes,  the  Pitaro  Barishadah  and  the  Pitaro  ’Gnishvattah, 
are  only  invoked  in  the_^  stanzas  of  the  hymn  written  ex- 
pressly in  their  honour,  and  the  gods  spoken  of  in  this  hymn 
are  not  the  gods  of  the  old  triad,  but  the  gods  of  a later  age, 
when  Vishnu,  the  ruling  god  of  the  solar-lunar  year.  Soma, 
the  divine  drink,  and  Agni,  the  god  of  the  heavenly  fire,® 
had  taken  the  place  of  those  of  the  earlier  religions. 

' Sat.  Brail,  ii.  6.  1.  26,  vol.  xii.  p.  428,  note  6,  where  these  prayers  are 
recoi  (led 

Indu  means  ‘ drop  ’ or  ‘ sap,’  Max  Muller,  Lectures  on  Science  of  Language, 
2nd  series,  p.  430,  note. 

3 A different  god  from  the  half-phallic  god  of  the  Swastika,  the  self-producing 
earthly  lire. 
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Verses  addressed  as  Prayers  to  the  Pitarah  Soniavantah  and 
Soma  Pitrimat. 

The  invitatory  prayers  to  the  Pitarah  Soma  van  tah  are 
Rg.  X.  15.  1,  ix.  96.  11,  and  to  the  Soma  Pitrimat,  Rg.  i.  91.  1 
and  20.  In  the  first  of  these  stanzas  the  three  races  of  the 
fathers,  the^first,  the  middle,  and  the  last,  are  addressed, 
showing  that  the  author  of  the  hymn  recognized  the  same 
distinction  into  classes  as  is  made  in  the  Briilimanas.  This  is 
further  shown  in  stanza  2 of  the  same  hymn,  where  the 
fathers  are  classified  as  those  who  live  in  the  air,  in  the 
earth,  and  in  the  villages.  That  is  to  say,  into  those  who 
worship  the  earth-born  gods,  those  who  worship  Indra  or 
the  gods  of  the  air,  and  those  who  were  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  the  race  living  in  Northern  India  when  the 
hymn  was  written.  In  Rg.  iv.  96.  11  the  bright  shining  Soma 
through  whom  our  fathers  did  all  their  deeds  is  invoked,  and 
here  the  meaning  clearly  oscillates  between  the  bright  shining 
moon  and  the  bright  and  brightening  drink.  Rg.  i.  91.  1 is 
more  mysterious.  In  the  first  stanza  Soma  is  thus  invoked : 
“ Thou,  0 Soma,  surpassest  all  in  wisdom.  Thou,  0 Indu, 
leadest  up  the  steepest  path.  Through  thy  guidance  have  tlie 
fathers  received  protection  from  the  gods.”  Stanza  20  says, 
“ Soma  gives  cows.  Soma  gives  swift  horses.  She  gives  the 
son  who  is  a cunning  craftsman.  He  who  honours  Soma  is 
crafty,  in  the  house,  in  the  feast,  and  in  council  an  honour  to 
the  fathers.”  This  hymn  is  shown  by  Max  Muller  to  be,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commentators  on  the  Upanishads,  addressed 
to  Soma,  the  moon-goddess,^  and  in  these  verses  it  certainly 
means  the  moon-goddess  in  a mystical  sense.  It  is  she  who 
as  Indu,  the  vital  sap  carrying  with  it  the  creative  force, 
leads  up  the  steepest  paths  of  the  heavenly  vault,  and  it  is 
she,  the  creative  spirit,  who  gives  wealth  in  cattle,  wisdom, 
and  children. 

The  offering  prayer  to  the  Pitarah  Somavantah  is  Rg.  x. 
15.  5,  and  to  Soma  Pitrimat,  viii.  48.  13.  In  the  first  of 
these  verses  the  fathers  who  delight  in  Soma  are  called  to 

1 Kaushitaki  Upanishad,  ii.  8,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  286,  note  2. 
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come  “ and  partake  of  the  food  placed  on  the  sacred  grass.” 
This  food  is  the  butter,  which  we  have  seen  was  sprinkled  on 
the  grass  and  altar  in  honour  of  Rudra  and  the  phallic  gods. 
In  Rg.  viii.  48.  13  the  address  runs  as  follows  : “ Thou,  0 
Soma,  who  art  united  with  the  fathers,  who  hast  spread  thy- 
self over  earth  and  heaven.  It  is  Indu  (the  divine  essence) 
whom  we  should  serve  with  offerings  and  thus  become  the 
owner  of  all  treasures.”  Here,  as  in  Rg.  ix.  96.  11,  the 
meaning  seems  to  waver  between  Soma,  the  shining  moon, 
and  Soma  as  Indu,  the  vital  energy  which  kindles  all  things 
into  life. 


Verses  addressed  to  the  Pitarah  Barishadah. 

The  invitatory  verses  to  this  second  class  of  fathers  are 
Rg.  X.  15.  3 and  4,  where  they  are  called  “the  fathers  rich 
in  gifts,  the  children,  and  the  highest  step  of  Vishnu.”  They 
are  asked  to  come  and  sit  on  the  sacred  grass  and  drink  the 
Soma  brought  to  them.  The  offering  prayer  is  also  taken 
from  V.  2 of  the  same  hymn,  to  which  I have  already  re- 
ferred, where  the  fathers  are  described  as  those  living  on 
the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in  the  villages.  The  invitatory 
verses  show  that  the  fathers  representing  the  highest  step 
of  Vishnu  must  be  later  than  those  who  worshipped  the 
moon-goddess,  for,  as  I have  already  shown,  Vishnu  in  his 
three  strides  vanquished  the  gods  of  the  old  religion  and 
made  his  own  the  three  regions  ruled  by  the  sacred  triad.^ 
They  are  called  on  to  drink  Soma,  which  is  throughout  the 
Rigveda  spoken  of  as  Indra’s  special  drink,  and  it  was  also 
the  drink  of  the  Sakas,  as  is  proved  by  the  mention  of  the 
Sakas  in  an  inscription  of  Darius  as  they  who  prepare  the 
Haoma,  or  Soma.^  Thus  the  Soma,  the  divine  drink,  was 
the  favourite  drink  of  the  Sakas,  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
Sakamedha  sacrifice. 

* Sat  Brah.  i.  1.  2.  13,  vol.  xii.  p.  15. 

’ The  Sakas  are  called  in  this  inscription  “ Saka  haumavarza,”  i.e.  the  Sakas 
■who  prepare  the  Haoma  or  Soma,  Penka,  Origines  Ariacae,  p.  137.  In  the  same 
inscription  the  Sakas  are  called  “ tigrakhanda, ” that  is,  having  a pointed  helmet. 
This  epithet  is  very  like  the  name  Agni  AuTkavat,  the  sharp-pointed  fire,  which  is, 
as  I have  shown  above,  the  name  of  Indra’s  thuuderbolt. 
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The  ojffering  of  parched  barley  made  to  them  instead  of 
the  rice-cake  offered  to  the  Pitarah  Somavantah  also  shows 
a difference  of  race.  Barley  is  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana 
Varuna’s  corn,  and  it  was  and  still  is  the  special  food  of  the 
northern  tribes  in  contradistinction  to  the  rice  eaten  by  the 
snake,  moon,  and  mother  worshippers  of  the  south. ^ The 
fathers,  to  whom  parched  barley  was  offered  as  sacrificial  food, 
were  those  who  came  from  the  north,  and  who  worshipped, 
as  I have  already  stated,  a different  triad  from  that  of  the 
Southern  Dravidians.  Their  supreme  gods  were  Yaruna, 
heaven,  Mitra,  the  moon-god,  and  Aryaman  or  Ida,  the 
sacred  bull  or  cow,  the  mother  earth.  These,  except  Ida 
or  Aryaman,  who,  as  I have  shown,  is  an  Akkadian  god,^ 
were  certainly  Aryan  gods,  or  at  least  gods  who  were 
brought  from  Iran,  as  is  proved  by  their  names  being  all 
found  as  those  of  supreme  deities  in  the  Zendavesta.®  The 
place  of  Mitra,  the  moon-god,  was  subsequently  taken  by 
Indra,  or  rather  by  his  earlier  representative  Ilea,  the 
Akkadian  fish  water- god.  But  in  India  the  Indra  of  the 
Northern  as  distinguished  from  the  Hea  of  the  Southern 
tribes  became  a god  of  quite  a different  stamp  from  the 
deity  of  the  fertilizing  rains  when  he  became  the  warrior  god 
of  the  Silkas,  and  it  is  in  this  last  capacity  that  he  generally 
appears  in  the  Eigveda.  I have  already  shown  in  Part  II.^ 
that  probably  the  earliest  Saka  tribe  which  arrived  in  India 
were  the  Gandhiira,  called  also  Chitraratha,  or  charioteers, 
and  Kusikas,  and  it  was  apparently  to  this  people  that  the 
parched  barley  was  offered  as  the  most  appropriate  food  for 


' Sat.  Brah.  ii.  6.  2.  1,  vol.  xii.  p.  391.  In  the  North-West  of  India  at  the 
present  day  the  poorer  classes  all  live  on  barley  meal,  while  the  richer  eat  wheaten 
cakes.  Rice  is  almost  unknown  as  food. 

^ See  above,  p.  366,  note  3,  but  she  may  have  been  an  Aryan  goddess  introduced 
into  the  Akkadian  theology.  She  is  certainly  not  a snake-god. 

2 Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Introduction,  ii.  p.  29,  and  iv.  3.  p.  68,  also 
Fargard  xxii.  p.  229,  vol.  iv.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Varuna  is  the  Aryan 
name  of  Abura  Mazda,  as  Prof.  Darraesteter  points  out ; but  the  name  Ahura  in 
Ahura  Mazda  was,  as  he  also  shows,  once  Asura,  and  Asura  points  to  an  Akka- 
dian origin,  as  also  does  the  name  Aryaman,  which  is  evidently  connected  with 
the  Akkadian  Aim  ‘the  bull.’  But  the  triad  which  has  its  supreme  gods  in 
heaven  clearly  comes  from  a different  source  than  that  which  ascribes  the  supremacy 
to  the  phallic  god,  and  it  is  to  the  northern  nations  that  its  origin  must  be  ascribed. 

* Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  for  April,  1889,  pp.  190,  198,  215,  270,  295. 
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themselves  and  for  their  horses.  I shall  also  later  on  furnish 
proofs  of  the  special  sanctity  attached  to  horses  by  the 
Gandhari,  and  also  by  the  worshippers  of  Indra.  The  whole 
evidence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Pitarab  Barishadah 
were  the  Scythian  cavalry  and  chariot  drivers  who,  with 
their  Aryan  allies,  brought  the  worship  of  Indra,  the  warrior 
god,  into  India  from  the  northern  settlements  in  Central 
Asia.  The  whole  worsliip  of  Indra,  both  as  the  god  of  the 
fertilizing  rains  and  as  the  warrior  god  of  the  thunderbolt, 
points  to  a northern  origin.  It  was  a people  who  came  from 
the  dry  and  thirsty  land  of  Central  Asia  who  would  naturally 
regard  the  being  who  fertilized  the  parched  soil  with  the 
freshening  and  life-giving  rains  and  who  slew  his  enemies 
with  the  thunderbolt  as  the  best  and  most  powerful  of  all 
gods. 


Verses  addressed  to  the  Pitaro  ’Gnishrdttdh. 

These,  who  are  the  fathers  consumed  by  burning,  clearly 
means  those  who  burnt  their  dead  instead  of  burying  them 
unburnt. ^ This  is  distinctl}^  shown  by  the  offering  stanza 

addressed  to  them  Rg.  x.  15.  14,  where  the  dead  who  ai’e 
burnt  and  those  who  are  not  burnt  are  spoken  of,  and  the 
invitatory  stanza  Rg.  x.  15.  11  speaks  of  them  as  those  who 
were  once  consumed  with  fire.  They  were,  like  the  Pitarah 
Barishadah,  a northern  race,  as  they  received  half  the  barley 
prepared  for  their  predecessors,  the  fathers  of  the  second 
class,  but  this  was  made  into  porridge  mixed  uith  the  milk  of 
a cow  suckling  an  adopted  calf.  I have  already  in  Part  II. 
shown  that  the  cattle-herding  tribes  are  said  to  be  descended 
not  only  from  RohinI,  but  also  from  Krodha,  the  ancestress 
of  the  Kolarian  race.^  The  ofiering  of  cows’  milk  would 
seem  to  imply  a connection  with  the  later  Sakas,  the  cattle- 
herdsmen  known  as  Bhojas,  and  not  the  earlier  race  of 

' Like  the  people  of  the  later  Bronze  age  in  Europe,  Luhbock,  Pphistoric 
Times.  2nd  ed.  pp.  49-60.  The  evidence  seems  to  show  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Bronze  age  the  dead  were  buried  in  a sitting  position  ; it  is  towards  the  close 
of  the  period  that  burning  begins  to  he  universal. 

2 J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  p.  270. 
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charioteers  called  Gandhari.  They,  as  well  as  the  Aiyans, 
were,  as  I have  already  shown,  closely  allied  with,  the 
Kolarians,  as  is  proved  by  the  legend  in  the  Mahabliarata 
of  the  Brahmins  marrying  Nishadha  or  Kolarian  wives.^ 
These  Kolarians  were  the  adopted  calf  suckled  by  the  sacred 
cow,  and  these  legends  apparently  show  that  these  tribes 
who  were  thus  allied  with  the  Kolarian  race  originally  wor- 
shipped the  mother  earth  under  the  form  of  Idii,  the  sacred 
cow.  This  old  worship  reappears  again  in  the  sacred  moun- 
tain Iclii,  called  the  mother  both  in  the  Troad  and  in  Crete, 
and  in  the  legend  of  Pasiphae,  the  moon-goddess,  and  the 
JMinotaur,  which  represents  the  union  of  the  moon-goddess 
and  the  earth,  known  in  Crete  as  the  bull  of  Minos,  and  in 
India  and  Iran  as  the  sacred  bull  and  cow.^ 

The  Sacrifice  to  the  Three  Mothers,  the  JRiidra  Triambaha. 

Tlie  evidence  proving  the  three  classes  of  fathers  to  repre- 
sent the  races  who  successively  peopled  India  will  appear 
much  more  convincing  when  the  questions  connected  with 
this  sacrifice  are  fully  considered.  In  the  first  place  both 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  sacrifice  and  its  former  importance 
are  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  directed  to  be  offered  outside 
the  consecrated  sacrificial  ground.^  From  this  it  is  clear 
that  the  sacrifice  is  one  which  was  thought  to  be  of  national 
importance  by  a people  who  had  not  yet  become  sufficiently 
ritualistic  to  insist  on  consecrating  a place  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  sacrifice,  or  to  make  a sacred  altar  to  represent  the 
mother  earth.  If  it  still  continued  to  be  offered  by  those  who 
thought  a consecrated  altar  and  hallowed  ground  a necessary 
adjunct  of  a complete  sacrifice,  it  must  have  been  thought 
a most  essential  ceremony  by  their  predecessors,  whose 

1 J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  p.  253. 

* The  Cretan  triad  would  appear  to  be  Minos  the  god  of  justice,  Pasiphae  the 
moon-goddess,  and  the  Minotaur  the  earth.  This  is  like  the  Hindu  triad,  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Mahabharata,  of  Dharma  the  god  of  justice,  husband  of  the  ten 
mouths  of  gestation,  Kasyapa  the  father  and  husband  of  the  thirteen  months  of 
the  lunar  year,  and  Dakslia  the  father  of  their  wives. 

’ But  the  ground  used  was  to  be  especially  consecrated  for  the  occasion,  Sat. 
Brah.  ii.  6.  2.  9,  vol.  xii.  p.  440,  note  1. 

TOL.  XXII. — [new  series.] 
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rude  ritual  they  superseded  by  their  more  elaborate  forms 
of  worship.  At  the  same  time  the  prescribed  rites 
show  the  sacrifice  as  offered  by  the  official  pi’iesthood  to  be 
phallic,  and  therefore  jmove  that  it  was  from  the  earliest 
worshippers  of  the  mother  earth,  who  believed  that  the 
male  and  female  principle  were  necessary  factors  in 
creation  and  production,  that  materialistic  doctrines  were 
derived. 

The  priest  in  this  sacrifice  took  a sacrificial  cake,  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  animal  sacrifice  originally  offered,^  to  a cross- 
road to  the  north  of  the  consecrated  ground,  and  offered 
it  there  to  Rudra  and  his  sister  Ambika.  This  he  did  by 
buiying  it  in  a mole-hill.^  But  in  the  older  ritual  preserved 
in  the  Grihj'a  Sutras  it  was  not  a cake,  but  the  spit  ox 
sacred  to  Rudra,  which  was  sacrificed  in  the  spring  or 
autumn  under  the  Nakshatra  Ardra,  which  means  the  son 
of  Rudra,  and  its  blood  poured  out  for  the  serpents  or  snake- 
gods.®  The  burying  of  the  sacrificial  cake  in  the  mole-hill  is 
clearly  a reproduction  of  the  custom  of  burying  in  the  lands 
of  the  several  members  of  the  tribe,  for  whom  the  sacrifice 
was  offered,  part  of  the  body  of  the  man  sacrificed  in  the 
Meriah  sacrifices  of  the  Khonds. 

Uuman  Sacrifices  originally  offered  to  the  Mother  Earth. 

To  prove  the  connection  of  the  sacrifice  of  Rudra  Triarn- 
bakah  with  human  sacrifices,  and  to  show  that  it  was  first 
offered,  not  to  Rudra,  but  to  the  mother  earth,  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  the  history  of  similar  sacrifices.  In  the  first  place, 
both  in  the  Aitareya  and  Satapatha  Brahmanas,  human 
sacrifices  are  said  to  be  those  which  were  first  offered,'^  and 
we  find  the  same  precedence  given  to  them  in  the  history 
of  all  nations  who  killed  sacrificial  victims.  This  original 

' Sat.  Brah.  i.  2.  3.  5 and  8,  vol.  xii.  pp.  49  and  nl. 

^ Sat.  Brah.  ii.  6.  2.  7-10,  vol.  xii.  pp.  439-440. 

® Asval.  Grihya  Sutra,  iv.  8.  1 and  2,  vol.  xxix.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
Oldenberg’s  translation,  p.  255. 

‘ Sat.  Brah.  i.  2.  3.  6,  vol.  xii.  p.  50  ; Ait.  Brah.  ii.  8,  Hang's  translation, 
vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
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sacrifice  was  continued  as  the  Meriah  sacrifice  among  the 
Khonds  of  Orissa  up  to  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  would, 
if  English  supremacy  were  withdrawn,  reappear  among  all 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Central  India  just  as  it  did  during 
the  disturbed  times  of  the  mutiny  in  Chota  Nagpore,  when 
numerous  victims  were  thus  offered.  Isolated  instances, 
several  of  which  I distinctly  recollect,  still  occur  when  crops 
threaten  to  be  dangerously  scanty,  or  when  epidemics  break 
out.  The  Meriah  sacrifices  of  the  Khonds  were  offered  to 
Tara  Pennu,  the  mother  earth,  but  this  Tara  is  not  only  a 
goddess  of  tribes  speaking  the  aboriginal  languages,  but  she 
is  also  worshipped  by  those  who  speak  dialects  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit.  She  has  still  her  shrine  in  the  sacred  Budh- 
gaya,*  and  is  described  by  Iliouen  Tsiang  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  gods  of  ancient  Magadha  (Behar),^  and  under  the 
name  of  Durga  she  is  the  goddess  most  reverenced  by  tlie 
people  of  Bengal. 

What  was  offered  to  her  was  the  blood  of  the  victim, 
which  was  its  life  or  vital  essence.®  It  was  this  life-giving 
blood  which  fertilized  the  earth,  the  mother  of  all  things. 
Hence  arose  the  idea  that  it  was  the  blood  of  man,  the  most 
god-like  of  animals,  which  gave  life  to  the  earth  and  enabled 
it  to  bring  forth  the  food,  without  which  life  could  not  be 
reproduced  or  sustained,  and  that  therefore  human  sacrifices 
gave  the  earth  not  only  the  power  of  reproduction,  but  also 
the  food  which  insured  the  continued  use  of  this  power. 
That  this  idea  underlay  all  the  old  rituals  is  shown  in  the 
statement  in  the  Briihmanas  that  man  is  the  sacrifice.^  From 
this  followed  the  further  corollary,  to  which  I have  already 
referred,  that  the  sacrificer  owed  himself  to  the  gods.  This 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  in  the  Briihmanas  that  in  sacrificing 
a victim  the  sacrificer  sacrifices  himself,  or  that  he  was 
sacrificed  after  having  hallowed  himself,  by  the  ceremony  of 
initiation,  thus  consecrating  himself  as  the  victim  at  the 

* Monier-Williams,  Buddhism,  p.  216. 

^ Beal,  Records  of  the  Western  World,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103,  174. 

® Genesis  ix.  4. 

* Sat.  Briih.  i.  3.  2.  1,  vol.  xii.  p.  78  ; Kaushitaki  Upanishad,  Max  Muller’s 
translation,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
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animal  sacrifices.^  These  were  offered  for  his  redemption, 
like  the  lamb  ofiered  in  the  Jewish  ritual  for  the  redemption 
of  the  first-born.^  Also  in  another  place  it  is  said  that  when 
the  life  of  the  victim  passes  away,  the  sacrificer  himself 
jmsses  away  to  the  gods.® 

But  the  original  and  binding  force  of  this  idea  is  not  so 
well  shown  in  the  Hindu  and  Jewish  rituals  as  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Cybele,  who  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  in  Asia 
Minor.  Her  priests  were  bound  to  sacrifice  themselves  by 
sacrificing  their  manhood,  and  it  is  this  feeling,  that  the  best 
offering  to  the  gods  is  man,  that  is  the  origin  of  all  ascetic 
observances.  What  ascetics  propose  to  do  is,  by  the  elimina- 
tion and  uprooting  of  earthly  desires,  to  promote  thie  new 
birth  of  the  spiritual  nature,  so  that,  like  the  sacrificer  in 
the  Hindu  ritual,  the  old  man  may  j^ass  away  to  the  gods, 
and  the  mere  animal  life  be  replaced  by  the  newly-born 
divine  soul,  which  will  descend  from  heaven  to  consecrate  the 
recijjient  to  a higher  and  better  form  of  existence.'* 

But  though  these  ethical  deductions  from  the  doctrine 

* Sat.  Brah.  iii.  6.  3.  21,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  161-162. 

^ Exodus  xiii.  11-14. 

^ Sat.  Brah.  iii.  8.  1.  16,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  190.  The  same  idea  reappears  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  it  is  said,  chap.  ix.  22,  that  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission. 

* This  belief  in  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  manhood  of  the  priests  of  Cybele 
is  apparently  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  making  eunuchs  in  the  East.  Herodotus, 
i.  lOo,  tells  how  the  Scythians  used  to  make  Enarees  (eunuchs)  of  their  children, 
having  learnt  the  practice  from  the  worshippers  of  Aphrodite,  the  great  mother, 
at  Ascalon.  He  calls  it  the  female  disease.  That  this  is  a very  old  tribal  custom 
among  certain  Tartar  tribes,  and  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  confined  to  children, 
is  proved  by  its  existence  at  the  present  day.  A gentleman  who  has  lived  long  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  who  has  a most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people,  tells  me 
that  the  males  of  a Tartar  tribe  called  Lippovan  or  Lipprovans  (he  is  not  sure  of 
the  name)  have  been  accu.stomed  for  ages  to  sterilize  themselves  either  before  or 
after  they  have  had  children.  They  have  been  expelled  from  Russia  on  account 
of  this  custom,  hut  abound  in  Roumania,  and  in  Bucharest  almost  all  the  cah- 
drivers  are  eunuchs  belonging  to  this  tribe.  These  people  are  probably  the 
descendants  of  the  race  called  Sauromatm,  who  were,  as  Herodotus  (iv.  110-117) 
tells  us,  formed  from  a union  of  the  Amazons  and  Scythians,  and  the  custom  of 
sterilizing  certain  males  probably  arose  during  the  matriarchate,  to  prevent  the 
men  of  the  tribe  having  intercourse  with  the  females,  for  the  rule  was  that  the 
fathers  were  to  be  chosen  from  another  clan  than  that  of  the  mothers.  'Whatever 
the  original  custom  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that,  like  all  Dravidian  customs, 
it  was  most  carefully  regulated  and  enforced.  When  patriarchal  succeeded  matri- 
archal rule,  and  the  head  of  the  household  became  the  husband  of  a number  of 
wives,  who  were  regarded  as  his  property,  the  custom  of  making  eunuchs  was 
retained,  as  a means  of  supphung  guards  for  the  women  of  the  harem,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  resorting  to  their  former  custom  of  temporary  marriage. 
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which  looked  on  man  as  the  sacrifice  are  very  ancient,  they 
are  incomparably  more  modern  than  the  early  beliefs  of 
those  who  first  offered  sacrifices.  To  the  earliest  w'orshij^pers 
of  the  mother  earth  it  seemed  that  it  was  only  man  who 
could  make  the  earth  bring  forth  its  increase,  and  it  was 
his  blood  which  must  give  the  earth  that  quickening  energy 
which  was  necessary  for  the  reproduction  of  life  and  the  food 
which  sustained  it.  Hence,  in  going  back  to  the  divine 
mother  who  gave  both  life  and  food  as  the  author  of  all 
living  existence,  the  oldest  theologists  reasoned  still  further 
back  than  their  successors,  who  worshipped  the  father  as  the 
chief  god. 

The  primitive  belief,  that  it  was  the  shedding  of  human 
blood  and  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  that  gave  creative  and 
productive  power  to  the  earth,  is  reproduced  in  the  legend  of 
the  death  and  rebirth  of  Jantu  in  the  Mahabharata.  King 
Somaka  (the  moon  god)  had  one  hundred  wives,  but  only  one 
son,  Jantu.  When  he  wished  for  more  sons,  his  family  priest 
(purohit)  advised  him  to  sacrifice  Jantu  in  the  presence  of 
his  wives.  This  would,  he  said,  not  only  cause  them  all  to 
become  pregnant,  but  would  bring  Jantu  to  life  again  as 
the  eldest  of  a hundred  princes.  Jantu  was  accordingly 
sacrificed,  and  the  king  obtained  a hundred  sons  who  were 
born  from  the  blood  of  Jantu. ^ 

It  was  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  poured  out  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  which  was  the  vitalizing  element  in  the  early 
sacrifice  to  the  mother  earth,^  and  these  were  offered  before 
consecrated  altars  were  introduced  by  the  ritualists.  The 
earliest  altars  were  made,  as  I have  already  proved,  of  earth, 
and  represented  the  earth  as  woman,  the  mother  of  all 
things.®  When  the  altar  ceased  to  be  of  earth  and  became 
the  stone  or  brazen  altar,  which  had  a phallic  meaning,  part 
of  the  blood  which  used  to  be  poured  on  the  ground  was 
sprinkled  on  the  altar.^ 

* Mahabharata,  Vana  Parva,  cxxvii.-cxxviii.  pp.  386-389. 

^ Leviticus  iv.  18  and  25. 

3 Exodus  XX.  24  ; Sat.  Brah.  i.  2.  5.  14-16.  vol.  xii.  pp.  62-63. 

‘ Leviticus  i.  6 and  11,  iii.  2,  8 and  13,  iv.  7,  8 and  15.  The  stone  altar  in  its 
simplest  form  was  the  asberim  or  liuga,  the  sacrificial  post  or  yupa,  to  which  the 
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The  transition  from  the  original  theory  of  sacrifice,  that 
the  blood  was  the  life  infused  into  the  mother  earth,  to  the 
phallic  theory,  that  the  blood  vitalized  the  linga,  is  best  shown 
in  the  Hindu  ritual.  In  this  the  sacrificial  stake  (yupa)  plays 
a prominent  part.  The  animal,  instead  of  being  sacrificed  on 
the  earth,  is  first  bound  by  the  neck  to  a consecrated  stake. 
This  stake  is  eight-cornered,  like  the  linga,  the  eight  corners 
showing  that  it  was  a linga  of  the  four  Agnis  or  of  the  eight 
Vasus.^  After  being  thus  tied,  the  victim  was  killed  accord- 
ing to  the  ritual  of  the  Scythian  Indra- worshippers  followed 
in  the  Brahmanas  by  being  strangled  ; but  this  method  quite 
ignored  the  meaning  of  the  old  sacrificial  form  of  the  Pitri 
Somavantah,  who  were  snake  and  linga  worshippers.  They, 
as  we  are  told,  stabbed  the  animal  behind  the  ear.^  The 
meaning  of  the  old  ritual  clearly  was  that  the  animal  tied  to 
the  yilpa  by  the  neck  was  stabbed  so  that  the  blood  should 
spirt  over  the  yiipa  or  linga,  and  thence  fall  to  the  ground, 
thus  fertilizing  them  both.®  The  same  text  shows  that  the 

victim  Tvas  tied,  and  whicli  was  inserted  in  the  earth  as  the  “linga”  in  the 
“ yoni  ” This  is  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Brahmanas,  where  each 
victim  has  its  separate  yupa  (Sat.  Brah.  iii.  7.  1.  22,  and  iii.  7.  2,  3-8,  vol.  sxvi. 
pp.  173,  176-178)  or  wooden  stake,  hut  at  a very  early  period  built  altars  of  brick 
were  used,  as  we  learn  from  the  Katha  Upanishad  i.  1.  l-o,  where  Yama  tells 
Nachiketas  “what  bricks  are  required  for  the  altar,  how  many,  and  how  they  are 
to  he  placed  ” (Max  .Muller's  translation,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xv.  pp. 
4 and  5).  The  Jewish  altar,  which  was  wood  overlaid  with  brass,  was  discon- 
nected with  the  earth,  perhaps  as  a protest  against  phallic  beliefs  ; but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  by  its  horns  connected  with  the  heavenly  triad,  which  succeeded 
earth  and  phallic  worship.  The  horns  represented  the  heavenly  bull  or  cow,  but 
not  in  their  earliest  form  of  the  bisexual  principle,  but  as  the  moon-god,  who  was 
the  father  and  mother  of  all  living  beings.  But  the  brass  which  covered  it  con- 
nected it  with  phallic  worship,  as  is  shown  by  the  brazen  or  healing  serpent, 
which  was  an  object  of  national  worship.  The  brazen  serpent  was  the  Jewish 
representative  of  the  old  snake-god,  who  became  the  Greek  Esculapius  and  the 
Egyptian  Imhotep.  Brass,  as  it  still  does  in  Hindu  caste-rules,  denoted  purity, 
and  consequently  sacrificial  and  sacred  utensils,  the  covering  of  the  altar,  and  the 
sacred  serpent,  were  made  of  brass.  That  Esculapius  was  an  Eastern  and  phallic 
god  is  shown  by  the  cock,  an  Eastern  bird,  being  sacrificed  to  him,  and  by  his  having 
his  hand  entwined  by  a serpent.  The  later  Jewish  altar,  or  perhaps  the  earlier  if 
Ezekiel  is  older  than  Leviticus,  seems  from  Ez.  xl.  42  to  have  been  a stone  altar. 

' Sat.  Brah.  iii.  7.  1.  28,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  174,  also  the  description  of  a “ linga,” 
quoted  from  Yarahamihira  hy  Alberuni  in  his  India,  Sachau’s  edition,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
103,  104,  where  it  is  shown  to  be  octagonal  and  phallic,  fitted  on  to  a quadran- 
gular base  inserted  in  the  earth,  the  octangular  portion  being  a reduplication  of 
the  quadrangular,  showing  that  the  eight  Agnis  or  Vasu  were  the  four  doubled. 

^ Sat.  Brah.  iii.  8.  1.  15,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  190. 

* The  Scandinavians  “ reddened,  i.e.  fertilized,  their  altars  with  blood  for  the 
bettering  of  the  year.”  St.  Olaf,  quoted  by  Du  ChaiUu,  The  Viking  Age,  vol.  i. 
chap.  X.  p.  345. 
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earliest  method  of  killing  the  victim  by  striking  it  on  the 
forehead  did  not  involve  the  use  of  the  consecrated  stake, 
which  was  a later  addition  of  the  linga  worshippers. 


Historical  Evidence  arising  ont  of  the  Saerifice  to  the  Mother 

Earth. 

"We  thus  see  that  human  victims  were  the  first  sacrifices 
made  to  the  mother  earth ; that  the  human  sacrifice  was  after- 
wards succeeded  by  the  otfering  of  animals  as  a ransom  for  the 
sacrificer ; and  that  then  successive  changes  were  made  in  the 
ritualistic  methods,  (1)  as  to  the  animals  offered,  (2)  the 
mode  of  killing  them,  (3)  the  consecration  of  the  altar  and 
sacrificial  inclosure,  which  must,  under  the  very  conservative 
customs  of  ancient  days,  have  taken  a very  long  time,  as  well 
as  many  changes  of  sacrificing  rulers,'  to  effect.  These 
changes  will  be  further  exemplified  when  I come  to  speak  of 
the  sacrificial  animals.  But  all  this  long  series  of  revolutions 
and  reformations  had  in  the  time  when  the  Briihmanas  were 
written  become  a matter  of  long  past  history,  as  the  sacrifices 
then  offered  were  for  the  most  part  not  living  victims,  but 
vegetable  offerings.  But  before  dealing:  with  this  branch  of 
the  question  I must,  in  completing  the  account  of  the  sacrifice 
to  Rudra  Triambakah,  show  that  it  must  be  a reproduction, 
not  of  the  earliest  form  of  earth-worship,  but  of  one  dating 
from  a time  subsequent  to  the  rule  in  India  of  two  previous 
ruling  races. 

Ambikii,  who  is  said  in  the  Satapatha  Briihmana  to  be  the 
sister  of  Rudra,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  three  sisters  Amba, 
Ambikii,  and  Amvalikii,  who  are  called  in  the  Mahiibharata 
daughters  of  the  king  of  Kasi  (Benares),  and  who  play  such 
an  important  part  in  the  mytho-historical  legends  of  the 
poem.  Two  of  these  sisters,  Ambikii  and  Amvalikii,  were 
the  wives  of  Vichittra  Virya,  the  second  son  of  the  great 
Santanu,  and  on  his  death  without  heirs  became,  by  the 

* Great  changes  such  as  those  noticed  required  at  least  a new  dynasty,  if  they 
did  not  involve  a total  change  in  the  ruling  tribe. 
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Rishi  Vy:lsa  (which  means  he  who  puts  together,  the  uniter 
or  compiler),  the  mothers  of  Dhritarashtra  and  Pandu,  the 
fathers  of  the  Kauravyas  and  Pandavas,  Ambika  being  the 
mother  of  Dhritarashtra  and  Amvalika  of  Pandu.^ 

According  to  another  myth  they  were  the  mothers  of 
Jarasandha,  king  of  Magadha,  the  father  being  the  Rishi 
Chandra  Kusika  (the  moon  of  the  Kusikas),  who  by  making 
a mango  (am)  fall  into  the  laps  of  the  two  queens,  made 
them  each  the  mother  of  half  the  future  king.  The  two 
halves  were  united  by  a Rakshasa,  an  aboriginal  woman 
called  Jara  (old  age).^ 

Amba,  i.e.  Amma  the  mother,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was 
carried  off  with  her  sisters  by  Bhishma,  the  eldest  brother 
of  Vichittra  Ylrya,  from  the  princes  assembled  at  Kasi,  but 
obtained  her  release  by  saying  that  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  the  king  of  Saubha,  the  mythical  city  of  the 
sorcerers  situated  in  the  heavenly  regions.®  In  a subsequent 
legend  this  king,  called  there  Salwa,  is  said  to  have  rejected 
her,  because  she  had  been  carried  off  by  Bhishma.  She 
consequently  first  became  an  ascetic,  and  was  afterwards 
changed  into  a river  in  the  country  of  Yatsabhumi  or 
Bundelcund,  which  was  the  home  of  the  Siika  or  cattle- 
herding  tribes.  By  the  help  of  Siva  she  was  reborn  as 
Sikhandin,  the  child  of  Drupada,  king  of  the  Panchalas,  who 
was  destined  to  kill  Bhishma.  In  her  new  birth  she  was 
first  a girl,  but  afterwards,  to  fulfil  her  destiny,  became  a 
man.^ 

This  last  myth  gives  valuable  proof  of  the  course  of 
religious  evolution.  Bhishma,  the  son  of  Santanu  by  the 
river-goddess  Ganga,  was  Dyu,  the  eighth  Yasu,  the  sun- 
god.-'’  It  was  he  who  tried  to  overcome  the  Great  Mother 
(Ambii),  but  she  remained  constant  to  her  former  husband 
Salwa,  who  is  evidently  the  Sal  tree,  representing  the  phallic 

' Adi  (Sambhava)  Parra,  Iv.  and  Ivi.  pp.  319-323. 

^ Sabha  (Hajasuyarambha)  Parra,  xvii.  pp.  51-57. 

3 The  city  of  the  Daityas,  the  sons  of  Diti,  the  great  mother,  the  second  month 
of  the  lunar  year.  Di  ona  (Dronabisheka)  Parra,  xi.  p.  32. 

^ Udyoga  (Amropakhyana)  Parra,  clxxi.-cxcir. 

* Adi  (Sambhara)  Parra,  xcix.  pp.  295-297 ; also  Part  II.  of  this  Series, 
J.R.  A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  304-305. 
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god  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.*  By  the  help  of  Siva,  the  god 
of  the  linga,  she  conquers  Bhishma,  the  sun-god,  who  had 
for  a time  appeared  to  overcome  the  ancient  deities,  and  is 
changed  from  the  virgin-mother  to  the  Viriij  or  bisexual  god 
and  goddess,  uniting  the  attributes  of  Siva  and  Uniii,  and 
being  worshipped  as  the  mother  earth,  the  Tiira  Durgii  and 
Parvatl  of  popular  mythology.  But  the  whole  series  of 
tales  about  Amba,  her  two  sisters,  and  their  fortunes,  gives 
not  only  the  history  of  religious  change,  but  a complete 
account  of  the  succession  of  races  who  inhabited  and  ruled 
India.  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  name  Santanu,^ 
the  great  king  who  married  the  river  Gangii,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  those  of  his  two  sons  by  Satyavatl  (the  pos- 
sessor of  Satya,  truth),  the  Matsya  princess,  are  merely,  like 
that  of  Bhishma,  mythical  names,  and  that  they  represent 
the  succession  of  ruling  races.  Their  names  are  Chitrangada 
and  Vichittra  Virya,  and  the  whole  story  of  their  rule,  death, 
and  the  birth  of  their  heirs,  is  evidently  mythical  in  form. 
Chitrangada,  which  means  the  variegated  or  coloured 
(chittra)  bracelet  (angadani),  is,  as  I have  shown  in  Part  II., 
a name  for  the  moon-god,^  and  the  story  in  the  Mahabhiirata, 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  Gandharvas,  is  merely  a reproduc- 
tion of  the  Vedic  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  snake 
worshippers  by  Indra,  for  the  Gandharvas  were,  as  I have 
shown,  the  horse-taming  Scythians  and  the  charioteers  who 
are  known  in  Indian  history  as  Gandhari  or  Kusikas,'*  and 

' The  Kolarians  of  Chota  Nagpore  say  that  wherever  the  Sal  tree  (Shorea 
rohusta),  the  finest  forest  tree  in  Central  India,  grows,  there  is  their  home.  The 
religious  and  historical  significance  of  the  sal  tree  is  shown  in  the  story  of  the 
birth  of  Buddha.  His  mother  was  Maya,  or  illusion,  the  name  for  the  great 
mother,  adopted  by  the  philosophers,  who  described  religions  speculation  as  the 
raising  of  the  veil  of  Maya.  When  he  was  born  she  placed  herself  under  the  sal 
tree  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Lnmbini.  This  was  the  sacred  ancestral  tree  of  the 
Ivolarian  Kolyas,  to  which  tribe  his  mother  belonged.  The  Buddha  was  not  only 
born  under  a sal  tree,  but  died  under  the  sacred  sal  trees  at  Kusinagara.  See 
Part  1.  of  this  series,  J.R.A.S.  April,  1888,  p.  357  ; Faushbll’s  Jataka,  vol. 
i.  p.  52  ; Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xi.  p.  85. 

- Santanu  appears  to  have  some  connection  with  Sin  the  moon,  but  I cannot  at 
present  trace  the  process  of  derivation. 

3 Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  197,  note  6,  and  320.  The  name  “the 
C' domed  bracelet”  evidently  refers  to  snake  worship,  and  perhaps  to  mother 
worship  also. 

■*  Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  190,  215,  225  and  291.  But  the 
Gandharvas  are  also  in  their  heavenly  aspects  the  Gandarewa  or  wandering 
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in  one  list  of  snake-gods  who  are  dominants  of  the  seasons, 
Chitriingada  appears  in  the  same  place  as  Pushkara,  the 
moon-goddess  of  the  ludra-worshippers,  appears  in  the  later 
list.^ 

Vichittra  Yirya,  his  brother,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who, 
after  marrying,  died  of  a consumption  without  heirs,  means 
the  virile  energy,  manhood  (Vira),  of  two  colours  (Yi-chittra), 
and  the  whole  story,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  birth 
of  Jarasandha,  is  indubitably  a mythical  account  of  the  union 
of  the  two  races,  the  Kauravya  or  black  race,  descended  from 
Dhritarashtra,  with  the  Pandavas  or  fair  race,  descended 
from  Pandu  the  fair  prince.  They  were  united  by  the  help 
of  the  Rishi  Yyiisa  (the  uniter),  or  in  other  words  by  Brah- 
manical  influence. 

As  Pandu  means  fair,  the  Pandavas  are  necessarily  the 
fair  people,  and  the  name  Kauravj’a  would  seem  to  be  derived 
from  a root  which  appears  in  Sanskrit  as  ‘ kiilas  ’ black,  and 
in  the  Greek  Ke\aiv6<i}  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by 
the  account  of  the  birth  of  Jarasandha,  which  tells  the  same 
story  of  the  union  of  the  two  races  in  a cruder  form.  In 
both  stories  the  Brahmin  Rishi  is  the  active  agent,  but  he 
appears  in  the  Jarasandha  myth  not  merely  as  the  “ uniter,” 
but  as  the  moon-god,  and  not  only  as  the  moon-god,  but  as 
the  moon-god  of  the  Kusikas.  Now  the  Kusikas  are  the 
sons  of  Kas  or  Kasyapa,  who  I have  shown  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  present  essay,  in  which  I have  traced  the  history  of 
the  year  as  a measure  of  time,  were  the  people  who  first 


stars  of  the  Zendavesta,  who  were  killed  by  Keresaspa,  the  Kasyapa  of  the  Zend- 
avesta,  and  by  Kutsa,  the  charioteer  of  Indra  in  the  Rigveda.  In  that  case 
Chitrangada  (the  coloured  bracelet)  would  mean  the  mother’s  year  of  gestation,  and 
his  death  would  represent  the  conquest  of  the  mother- worshippers  by  the  Kusikas, 
who  introduced  the  full  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months. 

* Alberuni's  India,  Sachau’s  translation,  yol.  ii.  chap.  Ixi.  pp.  118,  120  ; Part 
II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  p.  320. 

* See  on  the  whole  subject  Penka,  Origines  Ariacae,  chap.  ii.  pp.  35-43,  and 
chap.  V.  pp.  99,  122-125,  137-138,  where  he  shows  by  a long  series  of  proofs 
that  both  the  Aryans  or  white  people,  and  the  darker  Turanian  races  whom  they 
conquered,  were  called  throughout  Europe  and  Asia  by  names  denoting  colour, 
'the  name  Arya  he  contends  means  the  white  people,  and  he  connects  the  name 
with  the  Sanskrit  arjuna  ‘ fair,’  Greek  Hpyvpos  ‘ the  white  metal,  silver,’  &pyos 
‘ white,  shining,’  and  the  Latin  alhits  ‘ white.’  The  name  Sudra  he  traces  hack 
to  an  earlier  form  shown  in  the  Greek  2KvSpoi,  and  connects  it  with  the  root 
‘ ska,’  meaning  ‘ darkness,  shadow.’ 
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introduced  the  full  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  the  demigod  called  Keresaspa  in  the 
Zendavesta,  who  ruled  in  the  valley  of  Pishln  in  the  Kabul 
country,^  where  he  is  to  sleep  till  the  last  day.  They  are 
the  race  of  charioteers  or  Gandhari,  and  they  are  allied  to 
the  earliest  worshippers  of  Indra  as  the  god  of  the  fertilizing 
waters. 

To  turn  again  to  the  two  stories  I began  to  discuss.  They 
both  clearly  mean  that  the  children  of  the  two  mothers  who 
form  the  triad  of  the  mother-worshippers  were  united  to- 
gether as  one  people.^  This  is  further  prov'ed  by  the  meaning 
of  the  words  Jara,  the  name  of  the  old  woman  who  is  said 
to  have  united  the  two  halves  of  Jarasandha,  and  by  that  of 
Jarasandha,  as  Jarii  means  old  age  and  Jarasandha  the  union 
(sandhi)  by  Jarii  (old  age)  or  lapse  of  time.  The  story  is 
merely  a mythical  way  of  saying  that  the  black  and  the  fair 
people  were  united  together  by  time. 

The  same  story  is  reproduced  in  another  form  in  the 
legend  of  the  birth  of  Astika,  the  sun-god,  the  eighth  (asta) 
Vasu,  whose  father  was  the  Rishi  Jaratkiira  (he  who  is 
growing  old),  and  his  mother  of  the  same  name  was  sister  of 
the  snake-god  Viisuki,  the  counterpart  of  Vishnu.^  This 
means  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Aryan  form  of  sun- 
worship  was  born  by  the  alliance  of  the  worsliippers  of 
Vishnu  the  snake  sun- god  with  the  Aryan  Brahmins.  But 
the  Astika  myth  is  much  later  than  that  which  refers  the 
birth  of  the  earlier  races  to  the  great  mother  and  the  moon- 
god  of  the  Kusikas. 

But  there  seems  to  be  in  these  stories  still  further  ethno- 
logical evidence.  The  grandmother  of  the  sons  of  Ambikii 
and  Amvalika  was  Satyavatl,  a Matsya  princess.  Now  a 

1 Darraesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Aban  Yast.  x.  37,  Sacred  Books  of  tbe  East,  vol. 
xxiv.  p.  62. 

2 It  is  the  union  between  tbe  two  races,  the  southern  and  northern,  formed 
after  a lon}^  period  of  intestine  war,  which  forms  the  story  of  the  Mahabharata. 
But  this  union  was  not  the  earlier  one  mentioned  in  these  myths.  'I'he  ultim.ate 
union  was  that  of  people  who  had  passed  through  a long  and  varied  history  before 
they  finally  amalgamated. 

^ Adi  (Astika)  Parva,  xl.-lviii.  pp.  121-160  ; Part  II.  of  this  Series,  J.R.A.S. 
April,  1889,  pp.  243  and  303. 
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difficulty  wliicli  has  always  puzzled  me  is  how  to  account  for 
the  most  powerful  people  in  Western  India,  the  tribe  into 
which  the  great  Santanu  married,  and  from  whom  the  ruling 
races  of  India  are  said  to  have  been  descended,  being  called 
Matsya,  meaning  fishermen.  In  Part  II.  p.  283,  I have 
suggested  that  the  name  was  given  to  them  by  people  who 
looked  on  them  as  an  inferior  race,  but  further  reflection  and 
deeper  study  of  the  question  has  convinced  me  that  this  idea 
is  utterly  wrong.  The  authors  of  the  Mahabharata  never, 
like  some  of  the  h}"mn- writers  of  the  Rigveda,  scoffed  at  the 
ruling  non-Aryan  races  on  account  of  their  origin,  and  they 
certainly  would  not  habitually  have  applied  to  them  a derisive 
name.  Again,  the  name  occurs  in  the  Rigveda,  and  appears 
as  the  common  Sanskrit  name  of  a tribe,  for  it  was  the 
Matsya  who  in  the  great  battle  of  the  ten  kings  immediately 
followed  the  Turvasu  in  the  attack  on  the  Aryans.'  But  the 
Matsya  certainly  were  not  Aryans,  and  therefore  would  not 
have  called  themselves  by  a Sanskrit  name.  Therefore  the 
name  by  which  they  were  spoken  of  by  Sanskrit  writers 
must,  if  not  given  to  them  as  a mark  of  contempt,  be  a 
translation  of  their  own.  It  therefore  follows  that  the 
Dravidian  name  translated  as  Fishermen  means  the  sons 
of  the  Fish.  That  this  was  actually  the  case  is  still  more 
clearly  proved  by  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Matsya 
as  given  in  the  Mahiibharata.  Their  father  Matsya,  the 
brother  of  Satyavati,  is  said  to  have  been  miraculously  born 
from  the  god  Yasu  and  the  Apsara  Adrikii,  who  was  living 
as  a fish  in  the  Jumna,  whither  she  had  been  brought  by  the 
Suktimati,  the  river  on  which  Vasu’s  capital  stood. ^ It  will 
be  further  remembered  that  Amba  became  a river  in  Bundel- 
kund,  which  was  apparently  the  Suktimati,  meaning  “ the 
dry  mother,”  or  “the  pure  mother,”  which  was  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Jumna.^  It  therefore  seems  that  the 

• Rg.  vii.  18.  6 ; Part  II.  of  this  Series,  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  p.  230. 

^ Adi  (Vansava  tai  na)  Parva,  Ixiii.  pp.  174-175. 

® The  meaning  the  “ dry  mother  ” is  prohahly  the  original  one,  as  the  river  in 
the  Mahabharata  is  said  to  be  filled  only  in  rainy  seasons.  She  became  the  “pure 
mother”  when  she  was  consecrated  by  the  waters  of  India.  The  river  is  prob- 
ably the  Charmanvati,  or  rather  its  tributary  the  Parvati,  which  means  the 
mountain  mother,  and  rises  in  the  ancient  country  of  Chedi. 
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ancestor  of  the  Matsya  and  his  sister  Satyavatl  (the  possessor 
of  truth)  were  the  children  of  the  fish-god  and  the  mother 
earth.  Now  Dr.  Sayce  has  shown  that  the  Sumero- Akkadians 
called  themselves  “ the  black-headed  sons  of  Ea,  or  Hea,  the 
fish-god.”  ^ I have  already  suggested  that  the  Ilaihaya, 
which  is  the  vernacular  tribal  name  of  the  most  powerful 
section  of  the  Indo-Akkadian  linga  and  snake-worshippers, 
was  connected  with  Ea,  or  Ilea,  the  fisli-god,^  and  the 
Sanskrit  name  Matsya,  which  means  the  fishermen,  or  the 
sons  of  the  fish,  as  well  as  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  this 
powerful  nation,  confirms  the  truth  of  my  conjecture.  It 
therefore  appears  to  be  all  but  certain  that  the  name  Matsya 
is  merely  a translation  of  the  Dravidian  tribal  name  Ilaihaya, 
and  that  this  name,  for  which  no  derivation  can  be  found  in 
Sanskrit,  is  derived  from  the  Sumero-Akkadian  Hea. 

It  therefore  seems  that  two  of  the  races  from  whom  tlie 
sons  of  Ambikfi  and  Amvalika  were  descended  were  the 
Ilaihayas,  the  sons  of  the  fish-god,  and  the  worshippers 
of  the  mother  earth.  It  is  the  legend  of  Manu  over  again, 
showing  the  origin  of  the  race  descended  from  the  thinker, 
who  was  saved  from  destruction  and  retained  alive  to  bear 
descendants  by  the  help  of  the  horned  fish-god,  and  who, 
through  the  purified  earth  Iclii,  became  the  father  of  the 
black  race  assigned  to  him  as  children  in  the  Rigveda.® 
This  explains  the  origin  of  the  black  race  of  the  Kauravya. 
But  the  further  question  then  arises  as  to  how  the  fair  or 
white  element  came  in.  Both  the  sacrifice  of  the  Budra 
Triambakah  and  the  legend  in  the  Mahabharata  prove  that 
the  black  races,  who  are  sons  of  the  father  called  in  Sanskrit 
Dhritariishtra,  or  he  who  holds  the  kingdom,  together  claim 
descent  from  the  mother  Ambikii;  while  the  sons  of  Ambii,  the 
eldest  mother,  are  ignored  in  the  sacrifice,  and  they  are  in  the 
legend  treated  as  dead  without  descendants,  like  the  moon 
and  snake-god  of  the  mother- worshippers,  Chitriingada. 

’ Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  140. 

^ I’art  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  p.  264,  note  4.  The  Hindi  name  for  the 
Ilaihaya  is  “ Ilaiobuns,”  meaning  “ buns”  sous  of  Uaio,  which  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  word  as  Hea. 

3 Eg.  i.  130.  8. 
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The  real  explanation  of  this  apparent  omission  appears  to 
be  that  the  original  mother  Ambii  Is  merged  in  the  purified 
mother  born  of  Suktimati  (the  pure  mother),  as  Sat}’avatl 
(the  possessor  of  truth)  by  her  connection  with  the  Rishi 
Parashara,  which  took  place  in  a mist  (the  form  assumed  by 
the  god  of  the  water  of  life),^  became  the  mother  of  Vyasa 
(the  uniter),  and  was  thus  the  mother  earth  purified  as  Ida 
was  in  the  Manu  legend.  She  and  Ambika  must  have  been 
the  first  two  mothers,  Amba  representing  the  snake  and 
mother-worshipping  races,  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
came  to  an  end  in  Chitrangada,  and  Ambika  the  Kusikas 
or  charioteers  of  Kiisi,  united  with  the  descendants  of  the 
transformed  Amba,  the  purified  Satyavatl,  and  the  whole 
story  tells  of  the  union  of  three  races,  the  mother-worshippers, 
the  linga-worshippers,  who  had  become  sons  of  Hea,  the 
snake-god  of  the  fertilizing  waters,  after  the  reformation 
made  by  the  Indra-worshippers,  and  the  Kusikas^  or  the 
northern  tribes. 

Ambalikii  (meaning  the  little  mother),  from  whom  the  fair 
races  were  born,  must  have  been  a later  addition  to  the  first 
two  mothers.  Now  in  the  genealogies  of  the  Mahabhiirata 
there  is  a king  before  Santanu,  called  Janamejaya,  whose 
three  eldest  sons  are  Dhritarashtra,  Pandu,  and  Vahlika, 
while  Vahlika  again  appears  as  the  brother  of  Santanu,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  brothers  Santanu,  Devahi,  and  Yah- 
lika.2  It  therefore  seems  that  Vahlika  must  have  been  the 
reputed  ancestor  of  one  of  the  ruling  tribes,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  so  repeatedly  mentioned  with  the  ancestors  of 
other  tribes.  Bohtlingk-Roth  interpret  Vahlika  as  meaning 
a native  of  Ealkh,  and  the  Madras,  whose  king  Salya  was 
father-in-law  of  Pandu,  and  one  of  the  principal  allies  of  the 
Kauravyas,  were  also  called  Bahikas,®  while  Viihlikas  and 
Vahlika  himself  are  found  fighting  in  the  Kauravya  army.* 

' Mababharata,  Adi  (Sambbava)  Tarva,  cv.  p.  318.  Compare  Eg.  x.  164.  8, 
where  the  heavenly  thought  filled  the  womb  of  the  mother  earth  with  the  divine 
mist  from  whence  the  sacred  calf,  the  new  year,  was  born. 

2 Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  Appendix  A,  Nos.  18  and  21,  p.  315. 

3 Cunningham,  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  p.  215. 

‘ Bhishma  (Bhishmavadha)  Parva,  Ixxiv. , lx.vv.,  Ixxxii.,  pp.  273,  275,  293. 
The  death  of  the  representatives  of  three  generations  of  the  Vahlikas  is  described 
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But  these  descendants  of  Vahlika  must  be  the  older  race  of 
northern  immigrants  from  whom  the  Kusikas  were  descended, 
and  Pandu,  the  five  sons  of  Amvalika,  must  represent  the 
later  Scythian  immigrants,  the  cattle-herding  races,  who,  with 
the  Sauvira,  formed  the  great  race  of  Ikshvaku,  whose 
triumphal  progress  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  India,  and 
their  conquest  of  the  northern  tribes,  forms  the  story  of  the 
Mahabharata.  Though  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discriminate 
the  races  accurately  among  the  mazes  of  the  genealogies,  one 
thing  is  clear,  that  the  three  mothers  represent  three  races. 
One  the  ancient  mother  and  snake-worshippers,  the  second 
a mixed  race  composed  of  the  sons  of  Hea  and  the  northern 
Kusikas  the  charioteers,  and  the  third  the  Semite-Akkads, 
mixed  with  the  cattle-herding  Siikas,  and  forming  the  race  of 
the  Ikshvaku.  These  three  races  are  again  represented  in 
the  Dravidian  races  acknowledged  by  the  Tamil-speaking 
people : (1)  the  Pandyas,  equivalent  to  the  Pandavas,  (2) 
the  Kerala  or  Chera,  the  Kauravyas,  and  (3)  the  Kola  or 
Cholas,^  the  Kolarian  and  mother-worshipping  tribes.  But 
the  three  races  sprung  from  the  three  mothers  appear  not 
only  in  the  title  of  the  sacrifice  made  to  Rudra  with  the 
three  wives  Tryambakah,  but  also  in  the  Rigveda.  I have 
already,  in  Part  II.  of  this  series,  dwelt  on  the  important 
historical  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  Idii, 
Bharat!  or  Mahl,  and  Saras  vat  I,  the  three  river- goddesses 
who  are  especially  invoked  in  the  Apri  hymns. ^ These  were 
doubtless  the  original  three  mothers,  but  the  mothers  greatly 
altered  by  the  repeated  changes  made  on  religious  and 
ethnical  grounds.  Idii  was  Ambikii,  the  mother  of  the 

in  the  Drona  Parva.  In  sec  clxiii.  p.  438  Viihlika’s  grandson  Bhurisravas 
bearing  a banner  marked  with  the  “ yiipa”  or  sacrificial  stake  (showing  that  the 
custom  of  tying  the  victim  to  a stake  came  from  the  north)  was  killed  by  Satvaki, 
the  grandson  of  Sini  (the  moon-god).  Shortly  after  (sec.  clvii.  p.  504)  Vahlika 
himself  was,  with  his  nine  sons,  killed  by  Khima  The  tenth  son,  Somadatta, 
father  of  Bhurisravas,  was  killed  (sec.  cixii.  p.  623)  by  Satyaki,  aided  by  Bhima. 

Caldwell,  Comparative  Grammar  of  Dravidian  Languages,  p.  15,  gives  ditferent 
forms  of  this  word  Choda.  which  appears  in  the  Asoka  Inscriptions,  Telugu  Chola, 
T’amil  Chora  or  Sora.  lie  says  they  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  Coromandel, 
and  gives  in  another  list  of  races  a fourth  race  Kola.  As  the  Dravidians  so  often 
soften  the  guttural,  it  would  seem  that  Kola  was  the  original  form  altered  by 
Dravidians  into  Chola,  and  that  it  must  mean  the  Kolarian  tribes. 

* Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1839,  pp.  285-287. 
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Kauravyas,  the  black  people  descended  from  Manu.  This 
was  a very  mixed  race,  formed  from  unions  between  the 
descendants  of  the  worshippers  of  the  original  mother  Amba 
or  Mahi,  the  Kusikas,  and  the  Haihayas,  the  sons  of  the  fish- 
god  Hea.  Mahl  or  Bharat!  was  the  original  mother  Amba, 
from  whom  the  first  Dravidian  immigrants,  the  mother- 
worshippers,  the  earliest  snake  and  linga-worshippers,  and 
the  Kolarian  tribes  assimilated  by  them,  claimed  to  be  de- 
scended. Sarasvatl  (the  possessor  of  speech,  saro)  was  the 
mother  of  the  Aryans,  and  of  their  allies  the  Scythian  tribes 
settled  with  them  on  the  Sarasvatl.  That  they  were  from  a 
very  early  period  intimate  allies  is  proved  by  the  narration 
in  Rg.  iv.  30.  18  of  the  battle  on  the  Sarayu  or  Satlej 
between  the  Aryan  Arnas  and  the  Scythian  Chitraratha  on 
one  side,  and  the  Yadu  Turvasu  on  the  other,  in  which  the 
Yadu  Turvasu  were  the  victors.  It  was  also  chiefly  by  the 
help  of  the  Siva  Bhojas  or  cattle-herding  Scythians,  living 
between  the  Satlej  and  the  Ravi,  that  the  Aryans  inflicted  a 
crushing  defeat  on  the  northern  confederacy  of  the  Kuru- 
Takshakas  in  the  battle  of  the  ten  kings.^ 

Summary  of  the  Conchisions  to  be  clraicn  from  the  Sakamcdha 

Sacrifice. 

I have  now  completed  the  analysis  of  the  Siikamedha  sacri- 
fice, and  have  brought  forward  my  reasons  for  suggesting 
that  this  sacrifice,  combined  with  that  to  the  Rudra  Triam- 
bakah,  helps  greatly  towards  proving  the  successive  rule  in 
India  of  at  least  six  races  in  pre-Vedic  times.  These  were: 
(1)  The  Kolarian  tribes.  (2)  The  first  Dravidian  immigrants, 
the  worshippers  of  the  mother  earth.  (3)  The  linga  and 
snake  worshippers,  who  were  also  Dravidians.  These  two 
races  ascribed  the  creative  and  reproductive  power  to  the 
bisexual  material  god.  (4)  The  Kusikas  or  moon -worshippers 
who  introduced  the  full  lunar  year,  and  ascribed  the  creative 
and  reproductive  power  to  the  moon-goddess  who  ruled  the 
lunar  year.  It  was  also  this  race  which  introduced  fire 

1 Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  231-234. 
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worship.  (5)  The  Indra-worshippers,  who  were  the  sons  of 
Hea  the  fish-god,  and  who  were  the  first  great  religious 
reformers.  They  were  allied  with  the  first  Scythian  invaders, 
wh.o  were  the  Gandhari,  and  who  joined  the  Indra-worship- 
pers in  the  revision  of  the  ritual.  (6)  The  last  immigrants 
in  pre-Vedic  times  were  the  cattle-herding  Scythian  tribes. 
The  first  four  races  appear  in  the  Pitriyajha  as  the  Pitarah 
Somavantah  and  the  Soma  Pitrimat,  the  fifth  as  the  Pitaro 
Barishadah,  and  the  last  as  the  Pitaro  ’Gnishvattah.  Each 
of  these  immigrations  was  accompanied  by  a change  in  ritual 
and  by  an  alteration  in  religious  belief,  which  I have  traced 
out  in  the  successive  triads. 


The  Evidence  of  Aryan  Influence. 

The  Aryans,  who  have  not  been  included  in  the  above  list, 
seem  from  a very  early  period  to  have  had  an  active  share  in 
the  successive  religious  changes.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
their  influence  that  the  ruling  power  was  transferred  from 
the  materialistic  gods  to  the  ruler  of  heaven,  to  the  fire-stick, 
and  to  the  god  of  the  fertilizing  waters  ; but  all  these 
changes  were  produced  by  them  when  they  were  half-incor- 
porated with  the  tribes  already  ruling  in  the  country  before 
their  advent,  and  they  did  not  appear  as  a distinct  and 
separate  nationality  till  they  settled  on  the  Sarasvatl. 
Throughout  their  whole  history  their  influence,  when  peace- 
ful, seems  to  have  been  wholly  based  on  a policy  of  compro- 
mise. Of  this  I have  already  brought  forward  numerous 
instances,  but  what  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of 
their  determination  to  include  in  their  system  all  possible 
shades  of  doctrine  is  shown  in  their  attitude  towards  mother- 
worship.  I have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  great  stress 
laid  by  ancient  ritualists  on  continuity  of  worship,  and  this 
would  appear  to  have  been  disregarded  in  the  sacrifice  to 
Pudra  Triambakah,  but  this  is  certainly  a wrong  impression. 
Though  the  sacrifice  was  one  performed  with  maimed  rites, 
yet  it  only  shows  one  side  of  the  question,  for,  as  shown  in 
other  places,  in  proofs  already  adduced  and  in  others  to  be 
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adduced  hereafter,  the  mother  earth,  both  as  Ida  the  purified 
mother  and  as  Kadru  the  mother  of  snakes,  was  regarded  as 
the  greatest  and  oldest  among  the  gods.  The  legends  also 
tell  of  the  great  reverence  paid  to  her  as  Sat5'avatl  the  pos- 
sessor of  truth,  and  point  to  an  early  alliance  between  the 
Aryan  Brahmins  and  the  Nishadha  or  mother-worshipping 
tribes.  But  the  most  cogent  proof  that  she  was  regarded  as 
the  god  of  gods,  enshrined  in  the  holy  of  holies,  and  only  to 
be  reverenced  in  solemn  silence,  and  without  the  materialistic 
pomp  of  ceremony,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Upanishads.  There 
it  is  said  that  the  divine  syllable  AUM  is  the  most  sacred 
invocation  in  the  whole  ritual,  and  this  is  merely  a mute 
adoration  of  the  three  mothers.  This  is  actually  asserted  in 
the  Prasiia  Upanishad,  where  AUM  is  said  to  represent  the 
three  Miitras,  A meaning  the  earth,  AU  the  Soma  world,  i.e. 
that  of  the  moon-worshippers,  and  AUM  the  light  and  the 
sun,*  i.e.  the  sun-worshippers  ; and  I have  already  shown 
that  the  earth,  the  moon,  and  the  sun,  were  all  originally 
goddesses. 

Evidence  as  to  the  Connection  between  the  Worship  of  the 
Great  Mother  and  the  Measurement  of  Time. 

No  account  of  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  religious 
belief,  which  began  with  the  deification  of  the  mother  earth, 
would  be  complete  without  a proof  of  the  connection  between 
mother-worship  and  the  measurement  of  time.  I have  gone 
so  fully  into  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  mother’s  year  of 
ten  months  in  the  Appendix,  that  I need  not  now  discuss 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  all  that  I shall  do  here  is  to 
point  out  how  this  earliest  sacred  period  is  especially  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  mother  earth.  I have  already 
shown  how  in  the  sacred  triad  the  moon-goddess  took  the 
central  place,  which  was  originally  assigned  to  the  bisexual 

* Prasiia  Upanisliad,  v.  3-5  ; Max  Muller’s  translation  Sacred  Boolss  of  the 
East,  voi.  xii.  p.  282.  See  also  Institutes  of  Vishnu,  Iv.  10,  p.  182,  where  Oin 
is  said  to  contain  these  three  letters.  This  Vishnu-smriti  is  believed  by  Pro- 
fessors Jolly  and  Biihler  to  be  the  ancient  Dharma  Sutra  of  the  Karaya- 
nlyakathaka  Sakha  of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  vii. 
Preface,  p.  12. 
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power,  and  it  was  as  a goddess  that  she  continued  to  be 
regarded  as  the  measurer  of  time.  It  was  in  this  capacity 
that  she  was  the  especial  patron  of  mothers,  and  presiding 
over  child-birth  was  always  thought  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
duties  of  the  moon-goddess.  It  was  doubtless  as  the  guardian 
of  the  mother’s  year  that  the  Latin  Juno  and  the  Greek 
Hera  were  originally  regarded  as  supreme  gods,  and  it  is 
Sinivali  the  moon-goddess  who  is  especially  invoked  in  the 
Rigveda  as  the  giver  of  children.^  But  the  connection 
between  the  serpent  or  linga-worship  and  the  moon-goddess 
is  most  distinctly  shown  in  the  Briihmanas,  in  the  rules  laid 
down  for  two  of  the  principal  religious  ceremonies  in  the 
Hindu  ritual,  the  Agnyadhana  or  the  consecration  of  the 
sacred  household  fires,  and  the  great  Soma  sacrifice.  Both 
these  sacrifices  are  ordered  to  terminate  with  the  recitation 
of  a hymn  of  the  Hlgveda,  called  the  Rik  verses  of  Kadrii 
the  queen  of  the  serpents,  who  is  said  in  the  ritual  to  be 
the  earth. ^ In  the  Agnyadhana  ceremony  this  hy’mn  is 
ordered  to  be  muttered,®  and  in  the  Soma  sacrifice  to  be 
chanted  in  audibly.'* 

These  verses  are  said  to  be  addressed  to  the  sun-god;  but  if 
this  were  the  case,  they  would  have  been  chanted  loudly,  and 
not  in  a low  voice  like  the  invocations  to  Prajapati  and  the 
older  gods ; ® and  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  verses  are  really  addressed  to  the  moon-goddess.  The 
hy'mn  is  thus  translated  by  Prof.  Eggeling  in  his  translation 
of  the  Satapatha  Brahmana:  ® “ Hither  has  come  that  spotted 
bull,  and  has  settled  down  before  the  mother  and  before  the 
father  on  going  up  to  heaven.  She  (Grassmann  translates 
He)  moves  along  through  the  luminous  spheres,  breathing 
forth  from  his  breath  ; the  mighty  (bull)  has  illumined  the 
sky.  He  rules  over  the  thirty  domains,  and  song  is  bestowed 
on  the  winged  one,  yea  with  light  at  break  of  day.” 


1 Rg.  X.  184.  2,  Sinivali  is  the  name  given  to  the  new  moon  in  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana,  7.  2.  11,  Hang’s  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  458. 

, ^ 9 9 ' 
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Now  the  bull  (or  cow)  ^ who  illumines  the  sky  and  moves 
through  the  luminous  spheres  may  either  be  the  moon 
moving  through  the  Nakshatras  or  the  sun  through  the  con- 
stellations of  the  Zodiac.  The  sun  could  scarcely  be  called 
the  spotted  bull  (or  cow)  by  those  who  merely  looked  at  it 
with  their  naked  eyes,  and  had  not  seen  it  through  a tele- 
scope, whereas  the  epithet  is  one  that  would  be  readily 
applied  to  the  moon.  The  lunar  sacrificial  animals  are  all 
black  spotted  with  white,  like  the  Egyptian  bull  Apis,  the 
black-spotted  goat  sacrificed  in  the  Hindu  ritual  to  Soma,^ 
and  the  black-spotted  spit-ox  to  E-udra.®  In  the  case  of  the 
moon  the  spots  are  reversed,  being  dark  upon  white ; but  the 
connection  between  the  moon  and  spots  is  clear. 

But  the  reference  to  the  song  bestowed  on  the  winged  one 
gives  still  stronger  proof  that  it  is  the  moon-god  who  is 
addressed  in  this  hymn.  This  certainly  points  to  the  legend 
which  tells  how  the  sacred  falcon  or  eagle  flew  to  Soma  the 
moon  and  obtained  thence  the  Gayatri  metre,  which  he 
brought  down  from  heaven."* 

It  is  also  the  moon,  and  not  the  sun,  which  rules  over  the 
thirty  spheres  or  stations,  which  are  those  of  the  moon  in  her 
monthly  circuit  round  the  heavens.  I have  shown  fully  in 
the  Appendix  that  the  original  Nakshatras  were  the  con- 
stellations or  stars  traversed  by  the  moon  in  her  monthly 
course.  There  were  twenty- eight,  as  long  as  the  lunar  years 
of  ten  first  and  thirteen  months  afterwards  were  the  accepted 
measures  of  time,  but  they  became  thirty  when,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  solar  5mar,  the  month  was  made  to  contain 
thirty  days.  It  is  this  number  which,  as  I have  shown,  are 
used  in  the  Sirozahs  of  the  Zendavesta  and  the  Babylonian 
Calendars,  and  in  no  case  could  the  number  of  thirty  stations 
be  assigned  to  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  signs  of 

' There  seems  to  he  a douht  as  to  the  gender.  If  Prof.  Eggeling  is  right  in 
translating  the  pronoun  once  as  feminine,  it  seems  the  same  gender  should  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  poem. 

2 Sat.  Brah.  iii.  4.  23,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  83. 

® Asval.  Grih.  Sutra,  iv.  8.  5,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxix.  Oldenberg’s 
translation,  p.  255. 

* Sat.  Brah.  i.  7.  1.  1,  vol.  xir.  p.  183.  In  Rg.  iv.  27,  it  is  Soma  the  divine 
drink  which  is  brought  down  from  heaven  by  the  eagle. 
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the  Zodiac  ; and  they  must  represent  the  earlier  forms  of  the 
Zodiacal  circle,  which,  as  I have  shown,  were  framed  for  the 
computation  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
were  determined  by  the  division  of  the  heavenly  circle 
into  ten  divisions  first,  which  were  afterwards  increased 
in  number. 

But  the  connection  between  the  number  thirty  and  the 
worship  of  the  mother  earth  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the 
ritualistic  use  of  one  of  the  Vedic  metres  called  the  Yiraj. 
This  consists  of  thirty  syllables  or  three  times  ten,  and  in 
the  ritual  of  the  animal  sacrifice  it  is  ordered  that  the  hinder 
part  of  the  altar  shall  be  made  thirty  steps  wide,  as  repre- 
senting the  Viraj  metre.^  The  reason  given  is  that  the  altar 
means  the  woman,  and  must  therefore  be  broader  behind 
than  in  front,  and  the  measurements  assigned  are  thirty  steps 
for  the  western  or  hinder  side,  twenty-four  for  the  eastern, 
and  thirty-six  for  the  length.  The  interpretation  to  be  given 
to  the  measurements  is  made  certain  by  a second  order  in  the 
ritual,  immediately  following  the  first,  allowing  the  number 
of  steps  to  be  increased  to  thirty-three,  the  reason  given 
being  that  there  were  two  forms  of  the  Viraj  metre,  one  of 
thirty  syllables  and  one  of  thirty-three  syllables.^  I have 
already  shown  that  the  number  thirty-three  represents  the 
thirty-three  gods  of  the  earliest  year,  based  on  the  lunar 
months  of  twenty-eight  days,  which  were  the  twenty-eight 
Nakshatras  and  the  five  seasons,  and  this  being  the  case, 
the  probability  is  that  the  thirty  steps  also  refer  to  measures 
of  time.  But  this  is  made  certain  by  the  numbers  twent}"- 
four  and  thirty-six.  The  first  represents  a pair  of  solar 
years,  which  were  necessary,  according  to  the  ritualistic 
view,  to  represent  production,  and  the  thirty-six  represents 
the  three  strides  of  Vishnu  and  his  conquest  of  the  old  triad 
under  the  symbol  of  a triad  of  years.  But  if  the  thirty 
steps  represent  measures  of  time,  connected  with  the  mother 
earth  which  is  the  altar,  the  question  is  as  to  what  time  is 
represented.  The  thirty  steps,  like  the  thirty  stations  in  the 

* Sat.  Brah.  iii.  5.  1.  7 and  11,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  112-113. 

* Sat.  Brah.  iii.  5.  1.  8,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  112. 
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Yedic  tymn,  may  mean  the  thirty  days  of  the  solar-lunar 
month,  or  they  may,  like  the  thirty-six,  represent  a complete 
triad  of  years.  That  this  latter  is  the  true  interpretation  is 
evident,  when  we  consider  that  to  the  ritualists  of  the  Brah- 
manas  the  sacrifice,  especially  the  great  Soma  sacrifice,  for 
which  this  altar  is  made,  is  the  year.^  These  thirty  steps 
must  therefore  represent  the  completed  triad  of  the  year  of 
mothers,  as  the  thirty-six  steps  is  the  complete  triad  of  that 
of  the  gods  of  the  sun-worshippers.  They  represent  three 
sacred  periods  of  ten  months,  or  rather  a triple  consecration 
of  one  period  of  the  same  length  to  each  of  the  three  mothers, 
just  as  the  year  of  twelve  months  was  triply  consecrated  to 
Vishnu. 

We  thus  find  the  worship  of  the  mother  earth  and  of  the 
three  mothers  interwoven  with  the  earliest  measures  of  time, 
and  underlying  the  most  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Hindu 
ritual,  the  consecration  of  the  altar  for  the  great  annual 
Soma  sacrifice,  the  completion  of  that  sacrifice,  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  household  fires. 

But  a further  evidence  of  the  original  connection  between 
the  year  and  the  universal  mother  is  given  by  the  name  for 
year  in  some  languages,  especially  in  the  Latin.  The  word 
for  year,  “ annus,”  means  a ring,  which  is  the  woman’s 
symbol,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  Roman 
year,  to  which  the  epithet  of  the  ring  was  applied,  was  the 
year  of  ten  lunar  months,  the  period  of  gestation,^  which 
was  looked  on  as  the  holy  ring. 

* Sat.  Brah.  Hi.  2,  2.  4,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  37  ; i.  1.  1.  13,  vol  xii.  p.  8. 

^ With  reference  to  this  subject,  I may  note  that  I find  it  stated  in  Max 
Miiller’s  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  his  edition  of  the  Rigveda,  p.  69,  that  Ibn  Ezra 
says  that  the  Hebrew  word  “ Shanah”  means  a ring,  and  the  same  great  critic 
also  argues  that  the  Hebrew  year  must  have  been  originally  lunar,  because 
“ Chodesh,”  a month,  is  derived  from  a root  meaning  “to  be  new.”  Gesenius 
also  connects  Shanah  with  the  Latin  “ annus,”  a ring,  hut  a Hebrew  scholar  has 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  root  from  which  “ Shanah  ” is  derived  involves  the 
idea  of  repetition,  recurrence,  and  that  this  may  have  produced  the  annular  idea 
connected  with  the  word.  It  certainly  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  Sin, 
the  moon,  and  so  does  the  Greek  eVov,  a year,  where  the  aspirate  may  probably  be 
connected  with  an  initial  s,  and  in  that  case  both  names  would  be  derived  from 
the  moon.  But  neither  of  these  two  possible  explanations  is  applicable  to  the 
Latin  “annus”  of  ten  months,  which  could  not  be  said,  like  the  completed  year, 
to  recur  by  beginning  again  when  the  ten  months  were  ended. 
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Further  Evidence  as  to  the  Worship  of  the  Mothers  and  Fathers 
in  Western  Asia  and  Europe. 

In  the  previous  references  I have  made  to  the  worship  of 
the  mother  earth  in  these  countries,  I have  only  spoken  of  it 
as  connected  with  human  sacrifices.  But  we  find  that  not 
only  was  the  mother  earth  worshipped  as  the  one  goddess, 
who  was  the  mother  of  all  beings,  but  also  that  three  mothers 
were  worshipped.  These  appear  as  the  Erin}'es  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Nornas  of  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  triple  division  of  the  three  mothers  preceded 
the  same  division  of  the  fathers,  is  shown  by  the  original 
meaning  of  the  three  mothers  being  lost  in  the  mists  of  early 
mythology,  while  the  three  fathers  and  the  three  tribes 
descended  from  them  appear  amongst  all  nations  who  have 
Aryan  blood  in  their  veins.  We  find  also  among  the  Jews, 
who  probably  are  Arianized  Arabs,  Shem,  Ilam,  and  Japhet, 
with  their  descendants.*  The  Greek  tribes  of  Dorians, 
Bohans,  and  lonians,  and  the  three  Roman  tribes  of  Ramiies, 
Titicuses  and  Luceres  may  have  a similar  origin. 

But  the  worship  of  the  three  mothers,  though  it  preceded 
the  worship  of  the  three  fathers,  only  marks  a somewhat 
late  stage  in  evolution.  The  original  worship  was  that  of 
the  mother  earth,  which  continued  till  Greek  history  began, 
and  long  afterwards  to  be  universally  diffused  throughout 
Western  Asia  and  Europe.  Among  the  Akkadians  the  earth 
was  worshipped  as  Davki  or  Davkina.  She  was  once,  as  Dr, 
Sayce  shows,  an  independent  goddess,  but  in  the  later  ritual 
which  he  cites  she  was  the  wife  of  Hea  the  water  snake-god.* 
That  is  to  say  she  was,  like  Idii  the  goddess,  purified  by  the 
fertilizing  waters  of  heaven,  and  stood  to  Hea  in  the  same 
relation  as  PrithivI  did  to  Indra  in  the  Vedic  mythology. 
To  the  people  of  Western  Asia  she  was  originally  Cybele  the 
mother  earth,  but  under  the  reformation  of  the  Indra  or 

’ Adah  and  Zillah  certainly  seem  to  represent  two  of  the  three  mothers  among 
the  .Jews,  and  the  third  may  appear  in  Naamah  ; see  Appendi.x  for  the  discussion 
of  the  question.  If  the  division  into  three  was  not  Aryan,  it  was  tlie  earliest 
division  among  the  Turanians,  and  must  have  been  connected  with  the  sacred 
triad.  Among  the  later  Turanians  five  was  the  sacred  nujuber. 

Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  139. 
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rather  of  the  Hea  worshippers,  which  penetrated  to  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  she  became  the 
Cyprian  Aphrodite,  and  the  Aphrodite  of  the  poets,  who, 
like  Ida  in  the  legend  of  Manu,  rose  from  the  waters.  The 
older  earth  goddess  of  the  Greeks  was  Demeter,  who  always 
represented  the  mother  earth.  This  same  goddess  was  also 
worshipped  in  Egypt  as  Isis  the  mother,  for  though  her 
name  means  in  Eg^'ptian  the  exalted  venerable  or  ancient 
one,  it  is,  as  Prof.  Tiele  has  pointed  out,  probably  connected 
with  the  Akkadian  Isi  the  earth.* 

But  though  the  coincidences  between  Indian  and  Greek 
ritualism,  as  shown  in  the  successive  changes  in  the  worship 
of  the  universal  mother,  do  not  end  here,  yet  space  does  not 
permit  me  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  much  further, 
and  I will  end  by  pointing  out  what  is  apparently  the  most 
remarkable  coincidence  of  all,  and  one  which  seems  to  me  to 
give  almost  conclusive  proof  that  the  original  sacrifices  to 
the  mothers  and  fathers  had  both  been  established  as  the 
great  festivals  of  the  later  autumn  season,  before  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Hindus  and  Athenians  separated  from  their 
common  ancestral  home.  In  the  Brahmanas  this  sacrifice  is 
ordered  to  be  performed  in  Khartik,^  which  was  the  last 
month  but  one  of  the  ancient  lunar  year.  But  this  month 
Khartik  was  the  month  dominated  by  the  constellation  of 
the  Erittakas  or  Pleiades,  and  was  especially  sacred  to  the 
Semite- Akkadian  worshippers  of  Vishnu.  The  connection 
between  these  people  and  the  Krittikas  is  most  conclusively 
shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Nakshatra,  which  were 
especially  altered  by  them  so  as  to  make  the  year  begin 
under  the  Nakshatra  Krittika.  We  can,  owing  to  the  wonder- 
ful discovery  made  by  the  acuteness  of  Mr.  Bentley,  give  the 
exact  date  when  this  change  took  place.®  Mr.  Bentley,  in 
his  researches  into  ancient  Hindu  astronomy,  found  in  the 
Vayu  and  Linga  Puranas  a legend  which  told  how  Daksha 

' Tiele,  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Religions,  pp.  48  and  58. 

^ Sat.  Brail,  vol.  xii.  Preface  to  Seasonal  Sacrifices,  p.  384. 

5 See  Bentley’s  Historical  Review  of  Hindu  Astronomy,  Calcutta,  1823, 
quoted  by  Max  Muller,  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  his  edition  of  the  Rigveda,  pp. 
30-33. 
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gave  his  twenty-seven  daughters,  who  were  the  twenty-seven 
Nakshatras,  in  marriage  to  the  moon.  Four  of  these 
daughters  brought  forth  four  of  the  planets  : RohinI  the 
planet  Mercury,  Maghii  Yenus,  Asliadha  Mars,  Parva  phal- 
guni  Jupiter;  whence  Mercury  was  called  Rohin}'a,  Venus 
Maghabu,  Mars  Ashadhabhava,  and  Jupiter  Parvi  phalguni. 
This  special  connection  between  these  planets  and  the  Nak- 
shatra  months,  occurring  at  different  periods  of  the  year, 
seemed  to  Mr.  Bentley  to  represent  some  special  astronomical 
relation  between  them  and  the  moon.  This  connection  he 
thought  might  be  their  occultation.  He  accordingly  calcu- 
lated back  the  places  of  the  moon  and  these  planets,  and 
found  that  in  the  years  1425  and  1424  b.c.  they  were  brought 
especially  near  to  the  moon’s  path,  and  that  similar  conjunc- 
tions could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  since  that  time,  nor 
for  many  thousands  of  years  before.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  these  years  must  have  some  special  connection  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  Nakshatras,  and  he  accordingly  found 
that  in  the  year  1426  b.c  , or  the  year  before  these  conjunc- 
tions, which  were  called  the  birth  of  the  planets,  the  vernal 
equinox  took  place  in  Khartik,  and  as  the  solar  year  began 
with  the  vernal  equinox,  this  must  have  been  the  year  in 
which  the  official  list  of  the  Nakshatras,  beginning  with  the 
Krittikas,  was  drawn  up.^  That  this  arrangement  was  made 
by  the  Vishnu-worshippers,  or  the  Semite- Akkadians,  who 
introduced  the  solar-lunar  year,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  hold  the  Diball,  their  special  festival,  which  is  to  the 
people  of  Western  India  what  the  Durgapiija  is  to  those  of 
the  East,  on  the  new  moon  of  that  month,  and  it  is  then 
that  they  celebrate  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  was 
originally  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox. ^ But 

‘ Prof.  Max  Muller  obtained  a verification  of  Mr.  Bentley’s  calculations  from 
Mr.  Hind,  of  the  Gi’eenwich  Observatory.  Mr.  Hind  found  that  ouly  Jupiter 
was  occulted,  though  the  others  were  in  ecliptic  conjunction  with  the  moon.  The 
several  dates  of  these  conjunctions  were  as  follows  : Venus,  about  August  20th, 
1425  B.c.  ; Mercury,  April  17th,  1424  b.c.;  Jupiter,  April  22ud,  1424  b.c.; 
and  Mars,  August  18th,  1424  b.c. — Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  his  edition  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  pp.  85-87. 

* But  their  original  year  is  said  by  Alberuni,  vol.  ii.  p.  9,  Sachau’s  translation, 
to  have  begun  in  Mrigasirsha,  when  he  says  tbe  year  of  the  people  of  Sindh  and 
Kanoj  used  to  begin  before  it  was  altered  to  the  new  moon  of  Chait  on  the 
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these  people  could  not  have  been  those  who  took  their 
religion  from  northern  sources,  for  the  ruling  constellation  of 
the  northern  tribes  was,  as  we  know  from  the  Zendavesta, 
the  Hapto-iringas,*  the  seven  Rishis,  the  great  Bear ; and 
the  people  who  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Pleiades 
must  have  been  a more  southern  race,  for  all  the  civilization 
of  India  came  only  from  two  centres,  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  country  of  Iran  on  the  north.  But  these  people 
were  also  adorers  of  the  great  mother,  for  the  leading  star  of 
the  Pleiades  is  Ambii.^ 

But  that  this  transference  of  the  autumn  festival  to  the 
fatliers,  to  Khartik,  is  one  of  the  numerous  changes  in  the 
ritual  made  by  the  Vishnu-worshippers,  who  made  Vishnu 
the  guardian  of  the  year  instead  of  Prajapati,®  is  also  proved 
by  the  fact  that  throughout  Bengal  and  Eastern  India  the 
festival  now  is  alwaj's  held  in  the  autumn.  There  the  Durga- 
puja  takes  place  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  new  moon  of 
Asvin,  and  the  festival  of  the  Pitris  or  fathers  ends  on  the 
new  moon  day  preceding  it,  which  ought  to  fall  in  the  tenth 
month  of  Bhiidon  or  Bhadrapadii.  But  even  this  arrange- 
ment does  not  take  us  back  to  the  earliest  ritual.  The 
sanctity  of  the  month  of  Asvin  is  a relic  of  the  rule  of  the 
Kusikas  or  charioteers.  It  was  to  them  that  the  Asvayajau 
or  twin  horsemen,  whose  names  are  preserved  in  the  month, 
were  sacred,  and  it  is  these  twin  horsemen  whom  we  find 
regarded  as  deities  throughout  all  ancient  mythologies.  The 
old  name  of  the  month  of  Assim  or  Asvayaja  was  Kuar,  from 
Ku  the  earth,  and  this  name  is  still  universally  used  as  that 
of  this  month  throughout  Central  India.  In  Chuttisgarh, 

introduction  of  the  solar  year.  But  this  statement,  which  is  opposed  to  all  the 
ancient  evidence  which  makes  the  lunar  year  begin  in  Push,  in  e.xplained  in 
the  Mahabhurata.  There  (Bhishma  (Bhagavatgita)  Parva,  xsxiv.  p.  115) 
Krishna  (Vishnu)  says,  “ I am  Mrigasirsha,”-  that  is,  that  month  is  sacred  to  me. 
That  means  that  he  ruled  the  closing  month  of  the  lunar  year  which  was  formerly 
sacred  to  Siva,  and  it  was  at  the  end  ot  this  month  that  the  new  year  began  with 
the  new  moon  of  the  succeeding  month.  Push. 

* Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Sirozah,  i.  13,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  9,  and  many  other  places.  They  were  the  seven  holy  stars  made  by  Mazda. 

2 Tait.  Sanh.  iv.  5.  1 ; Tait.  Brah.  iii.  1.  4.  1 ; Max  Muller,  Preface  to  vol. 
iv.  of  his  edition  of  the  Rigveda,  p.  32. 

5 Sat.  Brah.  i.  2.  13,  vol.  xii.  p.  15;  i.  4.  5.  3,  p.  128;  iii.  4.  4.  15,  vol. 
xxvi.  p.  1U8. 
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which  is  the  country  where  the  old  Haihaya  rule  lasted 
longest,  it  is  in  Kuar  that  the  festival  to  the  fathers  takes 
place,  and  it  must  have  been  fixed  in  that  month  on  account 
of  its  being  specially  dedicated  to  the  twin  brethren.  But 
even  in  Chuttisgurh  we  find  an  older  system  than  that  of 
the  Haihayas ; and  there,  as  in  Chota  Nagpore,  the  festival 
to  the  sacred  rice,  the  emblem  of  the  mother  earth,  called 
the  Gurhpuja,  and  that  to  the  oxen  representing  the  sacred 
bull  and  cow,  called  Pola,  is  held  in  Bhiidon  or  Bhiidrapada, 
in  the  tenth  month  ^ of  the  original  year,  which  began  in 
January  at  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice. 

Now  this  same  month  was  called  by  the  Athenians  Boedro- 
mion,  or  the  month  of  the  course  {8p6iu,o<;)  of  the  ox,  and  one 
of  the  Sanskrit  names  of  the  Hindu  mouth  is  Proshthapadah, 
meaning  the  ox-footed  mouth,  which  is  therefore  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Athenian  month.  It  was 
also  in  this  month  that  the  Athenians  held  the  festival  of  the 
Eleusinia,  in  honour  of  Demctcr  the  mother  earth,  and  it  is 
also  in  this  month  that  they  held  the  festival  of  the  Nekusia 
in  honour  of  the  fathers.  Thus  these  Athenian  festivals 
correspond  precisely  in  point  of  time  with  the  old  Gurhpiija 
and  Pola  festivals  to  the  mother  earth  and  the  ancestral  bull 
or  cow,  and  also  to  that  of  the  festival  to  the  Pitris  in 
Bengal,  and  the  references  to  the  name  of  the  ox  in  the 
month  show  that  both  the  ancestors  of  the  Hindus  and  of  the 
Athenians  must  have  regarded  the  ox  as  representing  both 
the  sacred  bull  and  cow  as  most  holy. 

T/ie  Worship  of  Female  Gods  and  Matriarchal  Rule  earlier 

than  the  Worship  of  Male  Gods  and  the  Rule  of  the  Fathers. 

If  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  discussion  are  correct, 
there  is  apparently  no  doubt  that  the  worship  of  the  great 

' These  festivals  are  called  the  Pola  and  Gurhpuja.  The  information  liere 
given  is  taken  from  my  official  report  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Raipore  District, 
forming  the  southern  part  of  Chuttisgurh.  In  the  Gurhpuja  the  wild  rice  is 
gathered  and  hung  up  in  the  ryots’  houses,  thus  securing  the  blessing  of  the 
mother  earth  on  the  house.  This  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  blessing  of  tbe  house 
at  the  consecration  of  the  household  fire  by  the  recitation  of  the  hymn  of  the 
Queen  of  the  serpents,  Kadru  the  mother  earth. 
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mother  preceded  that  of  the  father  or  fathers  of  gods  and 
men,  and  therefore  the  first  female  god  could  not  be,  as  is 
supposed  by  Dr.  Sayce,  a Semitic  addition  to  an  earlier 
totem  worship,^  but  must  have  been  a continuation  of  the 
earliest  worship  which  succeeded  that  of  local  deities  and 
totems,  which  was  that  of  the  one  creative  female  principle. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  Dr.  Sayce  says,  that  the  Semite  female 
deities  are  mere  pale  reflections  of  their  lords,  but  the  Semite 
did  not  create  the  female  but  placed  the  male  gods,  who 
were  derived  from  the  phallic  gods  of  the  linga-worshippers, 
above  the  old  ancestral  goddesses  whose  equals  they  had 
formerly  been.  The  Semites  were  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  races  who  introduced  into  southern  Asiatic  countries 
famil}"  life  and  marriage,  as  opposed  to  the  tribal  life  and  the 
temporary  unions  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  which  were 
the  leading  features  of  the  matriarchal  rule.  These  customs 
they  probably  derived  from  their  Aryan  ancestors,  for  all  the 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  marriage  was  an  original  Ar}'an 
institution ; and  that  the  Semites  are  on  one  side  at  least  of 
Aryan  origin  is  proved  by  the  inflexional  forms  in  their 
grammar,  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  the  agglutinative 
formations  of  the  Turanian  languages.  As  the  Aryans  are 
the  only  pure  race  in  Europe  and  Asia  who  base  their 
grammar  on  inflexions,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  must 
be  the  ancestors  of  the  Semites  on  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  the  Semites  are  descended  from  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Arabia,  who  called  themselves  the  sons  of  Ad. 

Evidence  of  the  Official  Recognition  of  the  Phallic  Gods  as 
Gods  of  Time. 

Throughout  the  preceding  discussion  I have  tried  to  show 
that  one  especial  characteristic  of  the  ruling  gods  of  ancient 
nations  was,  that  they  were  considered  to  be  gods  of  time. 
I have  shown  that  the  moon-goddess,  the  heavenly  mother, 
was  the  ruling  god  of  the  earliest  year  of  ten  months,  and 
she  was  also  the  god  ruling  the  full  lunar  year  of  thirteen. 

' Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  110. 
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But  though  I have  nowhere  found  a year  in  actual  use  in 
which  the  male  god  is  the  ruling  deity,  there  are  throughout 
the  Hindu  sacrificial  ordinances  many  traces  which  point  to 
the  existence  of  a year  or  sacred  period  of  eleven  months. 
In  the  official  distribution  of  the  functions  of  the  thirty-three 
gods  of  time,  we  find  eleven  Hudras  or  phallic  gods,  and  in 
the  older  animal  sacrifice,  which  was  the  great  yearly  festival 
of  the  earliest  ritualists,  we  find  eleven  victims  offered.  This 
sacrifice,  as  I have  shown,  represents  the  year,  and  in  the 
Soma-sacrifice,  in  which  this  older  sacrifice  was  merged,  we 
find  libations  made  to  thirteen  months  of  the  year.^  It 
therefore  seems  to  be  most  probable  that  the  eleven  victims 
were  offered  to  the  year  of  eleven  months,  which  was  the 
longest  measure  of  time,  besides  the  division  into  seasons, 
which  was  sacred  to  the  united  linga  and  mother-worshippers. 
In  all  the  AprT  hymns  except  two  there  are  only  eleven 
stanzas,  and  as  these  are  the  official  hymns  prescribed  for 
recitation  at  the  great  annual  animal  sacrifice,  which  repre- 
sents the  year,  each  of  the  stanzas  must  point  to  some 
division  of  the  year.  I have  already  shown  that  the  first 
four  and  the  last  mean  the  five  seasons ; but  if  so,  what  do  the 
other  six  mean  ? The  addition  to  the  original  five  must  mean 
some  other  division  of  the  year,  and  this  can  only  be  the 
months,  which  are  besides  the  seasons  the  only  parts  of  the 
year  recognized  in  the  text  of  the  ritualistic  manuals. 

The  two  hymns,  Rg.  i.  13  and  Rg.  i.  142,  w'hich  have 
more  than  eleven  stanzas,  have  one  twelve  and  the  other 
thirteen,  both  of  which  agree  with  the  number  of  months 
in  two  other  official  years,  and  therefore  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  original  sanctity  of  the  number  eleven  stanzas 
was  derived  from  a year  or  sacred  period  of  eleven  months.^ 

1 Sat.  Brah.  iv.  3.  1.  6 and  14-20,  pp.  318,  321,  322. 

® Eleven  is  everywhere  throughout  the  Bnllimanas  the  number  sacred  to  the 
older  gods.  In  the  Soma  annual  sacrifices  there  are  eleven  fore-offerings  (pra- 
yajas),  eleven  hy-offerings  (upayajas),  and  eleven  after-offerings  (anuyajas)  (Sat. 
Brah.  iii.  8.  4 and  1,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  3i0;  Ait.  Brah.  ii.  18,  Hang’s  translation, 
p.  110).  Sacrifices  on  eleven  potsherds  are  offered  to  I’rajapati  attheVaruna- 
praghasa  or  summer  seasonal  sacrifice  (Sat.  Brah.  ii.  5.  2.  39,  vol.  xii.  p.  403), 
and  the  same  number  to  Agni-Soma  at  the  new  and  full  moon  sacrifice  (Sat. 
Brah.  i.  6.  3.  14.  vol.  xii.  p.  167).  The  thirty-three,  or  three  times  eleven, 
offerings  at  the  Soma  sacrifice  distinctly  point  to  the  number  eleven  being  one  of  the 
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Moreover,  in  the  original  ritual  only  one  mother  was  wor- 
shipped, and  the  addition  of  the  other  two,  Ida  and  Sarasvatl, 
who  were  included  in  the  hymn,  point  to  the  subsequent 
addition  of  two  mothers,  to  make  up  the  full  number  of 
thirteen  months  of  the  full  lunar  year.  These  two  mothers 
must  have  been  added  by  the  northern  immigrants,  the  sons  of 
Kus,  who,  as  I have  tried  to  show  in  the  Appendix,  probably 
introduced  the  full  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months ; but  this 
addition  was  made  long  before  the  worship  of  Ida,  the 
purified  mother,  or  of  Sarasvatl,  the  mother  of  the  Aryans, 
was  thought  of  in  India,  and  before  the  tribes  who  are 
identified  with  these  ancestral  mothers  had  arrived  in  the 
country. 

But  in  this  year  of  eleven  months  the  ruling  god  must 
have  been  the  father,  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
last  verse  of  the  Apr!  hymns  being  dedicated  to  Agni 
Svishtakrit  or  Rudra  the  phallic  god,  and  it  was  as  the  ruler 
of  the  year  of  eleven  months  that  he  first  obtained  official 
recognition,  and  it  was  thus  he  secured  his  place  in  the 
popular  triad  of  which  Briihma,  who  was  formerly  Pushkara 
the  moon-goddess,  and  Vishnu  are  the  other  members,  as  the 
rulers  of  the  full  lunar  and  of  the  lunar-solar  year. 


Hisforical  Evidence,  as  to  the  Origin  of  Phallus  Worship. 

In  the  previous  essays  of  the  present  series  I have  brought 
forward  overwhelming  evidence  to  prove  the  universal  diffu- 
sion throughout  Northern  India  of  snake  and  linga- worship. 
All  the  ruling  races  were  descended  from  snake-gods,  and 
the  great  snake  Nahusha  was,  before  the  days  of  the  worship 

divisions  used  in  reckoning  the  gods  of  time,  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
the  thirty -three  gods  being  in  the  Rigveda  divided  into  three  groups  of  eleven 
each  (Rg.  i.  34.  11 ; i.  139.  11 ; viii.  35  3 ; i.v.  92.  4).  This  division  corresponds 
to  the  thirty-six  steps  given  as  the  length  of  the  altar,  and  the  thirty  and  thirty- 
three  steps  as  its  breadth.  I have  already  shown  that  the  thirty-six  steps  denote 
the  threefold  reverence  paid  to  the  year  of  twelve  months,  the  thirty  steps  to  the 
same  honours  given  to  the  year  of  ten,  and  it  hence  follows  that  the  thirty-three 
steps,  the  thirty-three  offerings,  and  the  division  of  the  thirty-three  go'ds  into 
three  groups  of  eleven  each,  all  point  to  a year  of  eleven  months.  Thus  in  the 
official  division  of  the  thirty-three  gods  into  eleven  Rudras,  eight  Vasns,  and 
twelve  Adity’as,  we  have  the  two  sacred  years  of  eleven  and  twelve  months,  united 
hy  the  seven  sacred  days  of  the  week,  with  the  sun-god  added. 
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of  Indra,  the  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth.'  But  I have  now 
I hope  proved  that  the  worship  of  the  great  mother  was  long 
anterior  to  that  of  the  snake  father,  and  as  the  worship  of 
any  god  as  the  supreme  deity  meant  in  primaeval  times  that 
the  tribe  who  regarded  that  god  with  especial  reverence 
were  the  chief  rulers  of  the  country,  the  worship  of  the 
mother  earth  and  the  snake  father,  which  have  been  so 
deeply  rooted,  in  all  the  national  and  religious  traditions  of 
India,  must  imply  that  the  mother-worshippers  and  snake- 
worshippers  were  two  races  of  differing  origin,  each  of  which 
ruled  the  country  for  many  centuries.  I shall  in  a later 
part  of  this  essay  try  to  show  to  what  race  the  mother- 
worshippers  belonged ; but  I shall  first  try  to  show  the 
ethnology  of  the  snake-worshippers.  Their  chief  god  must 
have  been  the  universal  father,  and  he  appears  as  the  snake- 
god  Nahusha,  and  in  the  Briihmanas  as  Rudra  or  Pilshan,  the 
sacred  bull  of  the  Indra-worshippers.  In  the  Mahabharata 
he  is  Vichittra  Virya,  the  reputed  father  of  the  Kauravya 
and  Pandava,  the  black  and  fair  races.  But  the  best  evidence 
as  to  the  race  to  which  the  original  snake-worshippers  be- 
longed is  to  be  found  in  a consideration  of  the  questions 
connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Yiriita,  who  were  the  great 
rulers  of  Western  India  known  to  the  writers  of  the  Rigveda 
and  the  later  Sanskrit  writers  by  the  name  of  Matsya  or 
Ilaihayas,  a name  which  they  acquired,  as  I have  already 
shown,  when  they  became  worshippers  and  sons  of  the  fish- 
god  Hea.  In  Part  II.  of  this  series  of  essays  I suggested 
that  the  name  Virata  might  be  another  form  of  Bharata.^ 
Further  inquiry  has  now  shown  me  that  this  opinion  is 
probably  erroneous,  and  I now  hope  to  prove  that,  as  the 
Bharata  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  worshippers  of 
the  great  mother,  called  in  the  Rigveda  Mahl  or  Bharatl, 
so  the  Virata  are  the  descendants  of  the  great  snake  first, 
afterwards  of  Hea  the  fish-god,  and  finally  of  Ida  the  purified 
mother,  who  appears  as  their  ancestress  in  the  Rigveda. 

1 Nahusha  was  hurled  from  heaven  by  Indra.  See  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889, 
pp.  193,  264. 

2 J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  283-285. 
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Dr.  G.  Oppert,  in  a learned  work  on  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Bharatavarsha  (India),  which  he  is  now  publishing  in  the 
Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  gives  an  interest- 
ing description,  taken  from  the  Mackenzie  Manuscripts,  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Idaiya  Kurumbas  of  Madras  worship 
their  god  Virubhadra  (the  blessed  or  holy  Viru).^  This  god 
Viru  is  a representative  of  Siva,  and  the  name  Idaiya  appears 
to  connect  these  Kurumbas,  with  the  Iiiivata,  who  were  the 
worshippers  of  the  snake-god  Ilea,  and  also  of  Ida  or  Ira  as 
the  sacred  bull  or  cow.  The  name  Viru  is  clearl}'^  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  the  god,  bhadra  being  merely  a honorific 
title.  Viru  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word  as  Viru,  which 
appears  in  the  name  Viru-paksha,  the  collection  (paksha)  of 
Viru-worshippers,  used  as  that  of  one  of  the  snake-worship- 
ping races  in  Eastern  India  in  the  Chullavagga,^  and  both 
names  point  to  the  worship  of  the  Viru  or  the  “ linga.” 
Now  these  Kurumbas  are  a tribe  of  shepherds  and  hunters, 
very  widely  distributed  everywhere  throughout  Madras, 
both  in  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  countries.  They  once 
ruled  the  whole  of  Southern  India,  and  were  especially  power- 
ful in  Vizianagram,  which  is  the  Kalinga  country  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Godavery.®  Their  original  god  was  the  upright 
stone,  which  was  the  earliest  representation  of  the  “ linga  ” ; 
and  besides  Virubhadra  they  worship  the  great  mother, 
united  with  the  male  principle  under  the  name  Viru- 
Lukshmi.  Sakti-worship,  or  the  worship  of  the  female 
principle,  exists  among  them,  and  their  religion  is  material- 
istic, and  shows  the  union  between  the  worshippers  of  the 
mother  earth  and  the  linga-worshippers.  Among  this  people 
are  to  be  found  a tribe  of  cultivating  Kurumbas,  whom  Dr. 
Oppert  identifies  with  the  Kurmis  or  Kudumbis,^  and  he  also 
shows  the  similarity  of  their  customs  with  those  of  the 

* G.  Oppert,  On  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharatavarsha,  part  ii.  pp. 
237-239. 

2 Chullavagga,  v.  6,  Rhys  Davids  and  Oldenberg’s  translation.  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,  vol.  xx.  p.  76;  Part  II.  of  this  Series,  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889, 
p.  284. 

3 G.  Oppert,  On  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharatavarsha,  part  ii.  pp.  218, 
243-253,  239-235. 

‘ Jb.  p.  231. 
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Kaurs.^  These  Kaurs  I have  also  identified  with  the 
Kurmis.^  It  is  to  this  people  that  the  great  Sivaji,  founder 
of  the  Mahratta  empire,  belonged,*  and  everywhere  through- 
out Central  India  stories  of  the  former  existence  of  Kurmi 
rulers  are  common.  These  southern  Kiulumhis  or  Kurmis 
must  have  been  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Kuru  race,  who  were 
once  the  ruling  power  in  Northern  India,  and  who  under 
their  god  Kutsa,  called  in  the  Rigveda  the  charioteer  of 
Indra,  conquered  the  Gandharvas  or  the  northern  charioteers 
of  the  Kabul  valley.^  They  were  the  sons  of  Yima  Khshaeta, 
the  good  shepherd  of  the  Zendavesta,  who  replenished  the 
earth  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  sowed  the  seeds  from  which 
future  generations  of  men,  women,  and  animals  were  to 
spring  in  the  sacred  Vara  or  Garden  of  God.*  He  was  the 
successor  of  Ilaoshyanga  the  Paradhata,  and  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Keresaspa,  the  Hindu  Kasyapa,  and  of  Thrae- 
taona,  the  slayer  of  the  snake-god  Dahaka.®  It  was  these 
people  who,  first  as  shepherds  and  afterwards  as  agricultu- 
rists, came  down  from  the  north,  where  they  acquired  that 
knowledge  of  irrigation  which  has  made  the  Kurmis  the  best 
farmers,  the  most  skilful  irrigators,  and  the  most  persistent 
diggers  of  tanks  and  makers  of  reservoirs  in  India.  It  was 
this  people  who  used  the  streams  to  fertilize  the  land,  threw 
embankments  across  valleys  in  hilly  countries,  dug  wells  in 
those  where  the  rainfall  was  scanty,  and  made  tanks  where 
the  country  was  flat  and  the  rainfall  copious.  It  was  their 
god  Kutsa  who  vanquished  Shushna  the  demon  of  drought, 
and  it  was  they  who,  as  the  Virata  or  worshippers  or  sons  of 
Viru,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  great  empire  of  Western 

> Ih.  pp.  210,  239. 

2 J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  23.5,  236,  239,  307. 

® G.  Oppert,  On  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharatavarsha,  part  ii.  p.  231. 

* J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  213-216;  Rg.  viii.  1.  11.  Perhaps  this  refers 
to  the  institution  of  the  lunar  year,  which  is,  in  the  Zendavesta  (Fargard  i.  10, 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  iv.  p.  7),  represented  hy  the  conquest  of  the 
Gandarewas  or  Pairikas,  the  wandering  stars,  by  Keresaspa,  the  Zend  Kutsa  and 
by  his  making  the  Pairika  knathaiti,  the  moon-goddess,  his  wife.  In  other 
words,  he  subjected  her  to  order  and  made  her  rule  the  year. 

“ Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Fargard  ii.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
12-21. 

® Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Aban  Vast  vii..  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol. 
xxiv.  pp.  59,  61. 

VOL.  XXII. — [new  series.] 
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India,  and  gave  a fresh  stimulus  to  the  export  trade  from 
the  western  ports,  which  had  already  been  established  by  the 
mother-worshippers,  the  earliest  immigrants.  The  people 
who  first  learnt  how  to  cultivate  and  manufacture  indigo,  to 
grow  and  weave  cotton,  to  rear  the  plants  which  yield  dyes, 
and  to  utilize  the  sugar-cane,  must  have  formed  a most 
powerful  and  progressive  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  empire,  the  power  of  which  was  based  on  its  internal 
and  foreign  trade  ; and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
country  was  named  after  these  enterprising  pioneers  of  pro- 
gress, and  called  Virata,  the  home  of  the  sons  of  Viru  their 
god.i 

But  these  people,  whose  god  was  the  great  father,  could 
not  have  been  a nation  who  looked  on  the  matriarchate  as 
the  ideal  form  of  government,  and  to  them  the  father  as  the 
head  of  the  household  must  have  been  the  typical  ruler,  and 
it  is  both  in  the  Brahmanas  and  the  Zendavesta  that  we  find 
the  introduction  of  family  life  ascribed  to  a northern  people, 
who  eat  barley  and  who  were  shepherds  and  fire-worshippers. 
In  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  mankind  were  said  to  be  de- 
livered from  Yaruna’s  noose  through  conjugal  union,  (1)  by 
the  fires  on  the  two  altars  to  the  heavenly  and  earthly  gods, 
(2)  by  the  curds  offered  to  Indra,  and  (3)  by  the  ram  and 
ewe  sacred  to  Varuna,  which  were  made  of  barlej"  meal, 
Varuna’s  grain,  and  offered  at  the  Varuna  praghasa.^  Now 
the  fire-god  and  Indra  were,  as  I have  shown,  later  objects 
of  worship  than  the  god  of  the  linga,  the  father  of  all 
beings.  But  it  is  in  the  Zendavesta  that  we  find  the  most 
distinctive  intimation  that  it  was  the  shepherds  who  first 
introduced  family  life,  and  were  the  first  worshippers  of  the 
great  father.  This  is  given  in  the  Ashi  Vast  recited  to  the 
goddess  Ashi  Vanguhi.  Ashi  Van guhi  is  the  goddess  who 

' I must  not,  in  this  short  summary  of  some  of  the  leading  conquests  of  early 
agricultural  science,  be  considered  to  attribute  them  to  the  earliest  ancestors  of 
the  farming  races.  They  must,  like  all  other  discoveries,  have  been  the  work  of 
many  successive  generations,  who  all  owed  their  origin  to  ancestors  who  first 
imbued  their  descendants  with  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  perseverance,  which  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  time  to  animate  those  who  followed  in  the  track  of 
their  fathers. 

Sat.  Brah  ii.  5.  2.  5-9.  16,  vol.  xii.  pp.  393-396. 
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is  the  especial  patroness  of  married  women,  who  hates  cour- 
tezans or  people  given  to  tlie  indiscriminate  concubinage  of 
the  tribal  organization,  and  impotent  men  ; who  ran  away 
from  the  Turanians  and  Naotaras  who  were  trying  to  kill 
her,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  people  whose  marriages  were 
only  temporary  unions,  and  hid  herself,  first  under  the  foot 
of  the  bull,  and  afterwards,  like  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of 
Cyclops,  under  the  throat  of  the  protecting  ram.‘  It  was 
this  same  people  who  made  the  goat  the  animal  especially 
sacred  to  the  moon-goddess,  who  had  been  already  deified  by 
the  mother-worshippers,  who  had  made  the  gazelle  her  sacred 
animal.  They  must  have  been  the  mountain  shepherds  of 
Central  Asia,  who  first  formed  herds  of  the  mountain  sheep 
and  goats,  and  it  was  they  who  first  introduced  animal 
sacrifices  as  substitutes  for  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  matri- 
archal tribes.  They  are  the  Kauravya  among  the  early 
snake  races,  the  Dhritarashtra  or  Hharata  denoting  the  earlier 
matriarchal  tribes,  and  as  linga-worshippers  were  the  first 
framers  of  the  rude  sacrificial  ritual  in  which  the  linga,  as 
well  as  the  earth,  was  fertilized  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  it  was  they  who  introduced  the  year  of  eleven  months. 

Historical  Evidence  as  to  the  Races  which  Succeeded  the 
Linga-  Worshippers. 

In  the  several  analyses  of  the  sacrificial  forms  accompany- 
ing certain  sacrifices  which  have  been  given  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  essay,  I have  shown  that  the  moon-god  was  at  a 
very  early  period  looked  on  as  the  ruling  goddess  among  the 
gods  of  generation,  but  that  she  was  also  the  ruling  god  of 
the  full  lunar  year.  That  this  year  was  introduced  by  the 
people  called  the  sons  of  Kus  or  Kasyapa  I think  I have 
fully  proved  in  the  Appendix,  and  what  is  here  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  race  to  which  these  people  belonged.  Kasyapa 
is  in  the  Mahabhiirata  the  son  of  Marichi,  meaning  black 
pepper,^  and  his  counterpart  in  the  Zendavesta,  Keresaspa,  is 

1 Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Aslii  Tast  x..  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiv. 

pp.  280,  282. 

* Adi  (Sambhava)  Parva,  Ixv.  p.  185. 
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the  son  of  Sjiina,  and  the  brother  of  TJrvakhshaya,  the  great 
law-giver.  Keresaspa  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Rangha 
or  Tigris/  and  killed  the  snake  Srvara  and  the  Gandharva/ 
but  his  original  kingdom  was  in  the  Pishin  valley  in  Kabul, 
where  he  is  to  sleep  till  the  day  of  judgment.®  They  were 
the  people  who  are  known  as  Asvapati  or  Asvaka  or  lords  of 
the  horse,  and  were  the  Kusikas  or  charioteers.  It  was  they 
who  made  the  full  lunar  year,  the  months  of  which  are  said 
in  the  Mahabharata  to  be  the  thirteen  wives  of  Kasyapa. 

They  were  the  race  called  Takshakas,  or  builders,  among 
the  five  snake  races  of  India,  and  the  sons  of  Cain  and  of 
Tubal-Cain  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  They  were  the  city 
builders  and  handicraftsmen,  who  are  the  people  of  the  later 
Stone  age  and  early  Bronze  age  of  anthropologists.  Through- 
out the  Mahabharata  they  are  represented  as  rulers  of  the 
Northern  Punjab,  in  alliance  with  the  Gandhari  or  Scythians 
of  the  Kabul  vallej'’,  who  had  succeeded  them  as  rulers  of 
that  country,  and  they  were  the  Vaikarna  or  Kuru  Takshakas 
and  the  Purus  or  city  builders  of  the  Kigveda.^  They  were 
in  India  the  founders  of  the  great  western  cities  of  Pushkara- 
vatT,  the  moon-city,  on  the  Swat  river,  and  Kasyapura,  the 
modern  Multan.  In  the  east  they  founded  the  great  city  of 
Kiisi  or  Benares,  which  means  the  city  of  the  Kasi,  and  their 
name  is  also  found  in  that  of  the  famous  city  of  Kusi-nagara, 
the  city  (nugur)  of  the  Kiisis,  in  which  the  Buddha  died. 
It  was  these  Kasis,  allied  with  the  Malli  or  Kolarian  tribes, 
wbo  ruled  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Yaggian  confederacy, 
composed  of  eighteen  tribes  of  Licchavis,  whose  capital  was 
at  Vaisali,  and  of  eighteen  tribes  of  Malli,  whose  capital 
was  Kusinagara.  These  Malli  seem  to  have  been  a mixed 
people  formed  from  three  united  races,  the  Kolarian  tribes, 
the  mother- worshippers,  and  the  Kasis. 

In  the  names  of  the  two  months  succeeding  Bhadrapada 
or  Proshthapada,  we  find  evidence  of  the  connection  of  those 

' Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Riim  Yast  vii.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  255,  note  4. 

^ lb.  Zamyad  Yast  vii.  39-41,  p.  295. 

3 Ib.  Aban  Yast  x.  37,  note  5,  p.  62. 

« Part  II.  J.R'.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  221,  222,  238. 
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who  gave  names  to  the  months  with  the  twin  horsemen,  who 
were  among  the  earliest  and  most  widely  diffused  of  the 
older  deities.  The  month  Assin  or  Asvayujau  is  manifestly 
derived  from  them,  and  Khartik,  the  month  dominated  by 
the  Pleiades,  must,  as  I have  already  shown,  have  been 
named  by  a pre- Aryan  race.  But  while  the  name  Khiirtik 
is  shown  by  the  Tamil  list  of  the  months  ^ to  belong  to  an 
earlier  series,  that  of  Assin  or  Asvayujau,  which  is  Alpesi  or 
Arpesi  in  Tamil,  is  of  later  origin.  The  earlier  name  of  this 
month  must  have  been  Kuar,  from  hi  ‘ the  earth,’  and  this 
was  probably  the  name  of  what  was  originally  the  eleventh 
month.  It  must  have  represented  the  male  earth  god  in  the 
year  of  eleven  months.  The  twin  horsemen,  who  appear  to 
have  represented  first  the  mother  and  father,^  and  afterwards 
the  day  and  the  night,  were  the  special  gods  of  the  charioteers 
or  northern  horsemen,  and  stand  outside  the  religious  system 
founded  on  triads,  and  are  represented  in  early  legends  as 
reformers.  It  was  they  who,  in  the  legend  of  Chyavana, 
restore  the  day  worn  out  and  decrepit,  through  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  to  the  freshness  of  his  early  youth,  and  bring 
back  the  son  of  Budju  (the  daylight),  who  had  been  sunk  in 
the  waters  by  his  enemies,  to  the  light  of  day.®  They  were 
the  twin  brethren  of  Roman  mythology,  the  Castor  and 
Pollux  of  the  Greeks,  and  would  seem  to  be  the  two  gods 
added  to  the  original  eleven  gods  of  time  to  make  up  the 
full  number  of  thirteen  required  to  complete  the  full  lunar 
year.^  But  besides  the  pair  of  heavenly  horsemen,  there 
was  another  pair  worshipped  by  the  men  of  this  age.  This 
was  the  pair  of  fire-sticks.  It  was  the  handicraftsmen  and  the 
workers  in  metals  who  must  first  have  deified  fire,  and  it  is 
these  people  who  must  have  substituted  the  fire-god  for  the 

• In  Tamil  it  is  Kartikai. 

^ See  Appendix.  They  were  perhaps  the  two  fire-sticks,  the  father  and  mother 
of  fire,  as  the  first  fire-worshippers  were  the  people  who  established  the  lunar  year. 

® Mahabharata,  Vana  Parva,  cxxii.-cxxvi.  pp.  373-382;  Sat.  Brah.  iv.  1.  5. 
1-16,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  272-277 ; Eg.  vii.  68.  6.  7. 

^ In  this  capacity  they  are  probably  represented  by  the  Hebrew  Jabal,  the  god 
of  the  shepherds,  and  Naamah,  who  were  added  to  the  old  sacred  period  eleven 
months  ending  with  Tubal-Cain,  to  make  up  the  thirteen  months  of  the  full  lunar- 
year.  See  Appendix  A. 
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god  of  the  linga,  and  made  the  fire  the  chief  agent  and 
messenger  of  the  gods.  It  is  this  people  who  must  have 
substituted  burnt  offerings  for  the  unburut  sacrifices  of  the 
earlier  worshippers,  and  made  the  fire  the  agent  to  carry  up 
the  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  In  the  history  of  sacrifices  we 
find  everywhere  first  the  unburnt  sacrifice,  which  is  divided 
into  morsels  to  fertilize  the  land  cultivated  by  the  sacrificers, 
then  the  linga,  as  well  as  the  earth  fertilized  by  the  blood  of 
the  victim  ; while  in  the  third  stage,  after  the  animal  has 
been  slain  and  the  blood  poured  on  the  earth  and  sprinkled 
on  the  temple  and  the  altar,  the  flesh  is  burnt  with  fire.^ 

The  whole  period  marks  a time  of  great  intellectual 
activity,  during  which  improved  methods  in  agriculture,  and 
in  the  manual  arts,  were  being  everywhere  introduced,  and 
this  progress  is  further  shown  in  the  advance  of  astronomical 
science,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  lunar  year  of  thirteen 
months,  or  364  days,  which  approached  very  near  to  the 
actual  length  of  the  year.  It  was  the  age  which  by  the 
Greek  m}'thologists  was  represented  as  the  age  of  Chiron 
the  Centaur,  who,  according  to  Hesiod,  instructed  Achilles, 
the  solar  hero,  and  to  Xenophon,  the  solar  gods  Apollo 
and  Diana,  in  the  rules  of  justice,  and  in  the  art  of  hunting. 
Others  name  Chiron  as  teaching  music,  the  art  of  the  lyre, 
and  medicine,  and  place  him  before  iEsculapius.^ 

Evidence  as  to  the  Races  ivho  introduced  Indra-Worship  and 
destroyed  the  Snake  and  Linga  Gods.  The  First  Stage  of 
Indra  Worship. 

This  great  religious  change,  which  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  by  all  the  nations  who  received  their  religion  from 
the  Euphrates  valley  as  a flood  which  killed  all  the  wicked 
snake-worshippers,  must  certainly  have  been  the  work  of  a 
people  who  were  influenced  by  a totally  different  set  of  ideas 
from  those  which  dominated  the  minds  of  the  early  religious 

1 This  is  the  process  prescribed  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  the  northern  nations 
used  also  to  redden  their  altars  and  temples  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  St. 
Olaf,  Heimskungla  113  ; Du  Chaillu,  The  Viking  Age,  vol.  i.  chap.  xx.  p.  345. 

2 Lewis,  Historical  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  75  ; Hes. 
Fragm.  pp.  175,  370,  206,  ei  Marckschelfel ; Find.  Pyth.  vi.  21,  Lx.  29. 
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seekers  after  truth.  This  change  is  expressed  in  the  Sata- 
patha  Brahmana  by  saying  that  the  gods  left  earth  and  went 
to  heaven,  being  taken  there  by  the  sacrifice  ; ' in  other  words, 
the  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  creation  was  looked  for 
in  the  heavens,  instead  of  on  the  earth,  and  it  was  from  this 
time  that  the  heavenly  gods  were  regarded  as  the  supreme 
rulers,  and  it  was  the  ruler  of  the  heavens  who  issued  laws 
for  the  earth  and  for  all  that  were  on  it.  This  revolution 
began  with  fire-worship,  and  was  continued  by  those  who 
proceeded  to  look  on  the  god  of  the  fertilizing  waters  rather 
than  the  fire-god  as  the  chief  god.  It  appears  to  have 
originated,  as  I have  before  suggested,  in  a country  where 
seasonal  rains  were  liable  to  be  frequently  stopped  by  droughts, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  worshippers  of  the  god  of  the  creator 
of  life,  it  was  he  who  was  the  heavenly  power  who  defeated 
the  snake-god,  the  fiend  of  drought,  the  Shushna  of  the 
Bigveda,  and  the  Deva  Apaosha  of  the  Zendavesta.^  The 
conflict  between  the  two  enemies  is  represented  in  the  Zend- 
avesta  as  a battle  between  the  white  horse,  Tistrya  the  dog- 
star,  and  the  black  horse,  representing  the  fiend.  This  is  a 
confirmation  of  the  evidence  which  ascribes  the  change  to 
the  northern  horsemen,  and  in  Tistrya  the  dog-star  we  find, 
as  I shall  show  later,  on  the  fire-god.^  But  this  was  not  the 
god  of  the  earthly  fire  worshipped  by  the  Takshakas  and 
handicraftsmen  under  the  symbol  of  the  two  fire-sticks,  but 
the  god  of  the  heavenly  fire,  who  thus  took  the  place  which 
had  been  already  taken  by  his  earthly  prototype,  who  had 
claimed  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  power  formerly  ascribed 
to  the  earthly  father,  the  god  of  the  linga.  But  this  trans- 
formation of  the  gods  from  earthly  to  heavenly  beings  did 
not  end  here.  The  deification  of  the  heavenly  fire,  like  the 
original  fire-worship,  was  probably,  as  I shall  show,  tlie  work 
of  the  Northern  Akkadians.  But  a similar  change  also  took 
place  among  the  Sumerians  or  the  Southern  race.  The  snake- 

' Sat.  Brail,  i.  7.  3.  1.  p.  190. 

^ Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Tir  Yast,  ti.  20-34,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  xxiv.  pp.  99-102. 

® It  was  through  star-worship  that  the  sacred  fire  was  transferred  from  earth 
to  heaven.  It  was  then  that  Tistrya  or  Sirius  became  the  god  of  the  heavenly  fire. 
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god,  Mul-nugi,  became  Ilea  the  fish-god,  as  in  India  Nahusha 
became  Indra  ; and  in  India  this  change  is  further  exemplified 
by  those  which  altered  the  moon  and  earth-goddesses.  The 
moon-goddess  was  no  longer  Sinha  the  mother  of  the  sons  of 
Sindhu,  hut  Pushkara  the  goddess,  resting  like  the  divine 
lotus  upon  the  life-giving  waters,  and  the  maker  of  Push 
the  bull,  while  Kadru  or  Ambii  the  earthly  mother  became 
Satyavatl,  the  possessor  of  truth,  and  Idii,  the  mother  purified 
by  the  waters  of  heaven.  The  Virata,  the  sons  of  Viru  the 
phallic  god,  became  Haihaya  or  sons  of  Hea  the  fish-god, 
and  Iravata  the  sons  of  the  sacred  Idii.  Among  the  Jews 
the  holy  people  became  the  sons  of  Shem,  (The  name)^  whose 
connection  with  the  older  moon-god  is  shown  in  the  sacred 
its  initial  letter  representing  the  sacred  trident,  the 
ancient  symbol  of  the  heavenly  triad,  which  had  been 
adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the  sacred  fire-stick.  I have 
already  shown  how  these  three  sacred  marks  were  sanctified 
in  the  deification  of  the  ox,  the  animal  with  the  cloven  or 
triad  foot  and  the  transfer  of  sanctity  to  the  ox  is  further 
shown  in  the  Hindu  month  Bhadrapada  or  Proshtapada,  the 
ox-footed  month.  The  dominant  of  this  month  is  Aja  Ekapad 
the  one-footed  god,  or  the  sacred  fire-stick,  the  otStVou?  or 
swollen-footed  god  of  the  Greeks,  who  afterwards  became 
the  goat  fish-god,  represented  by  a goat  with  a fish’s  tail. 
Thus  it  was  among  the  Iravata  or  worshippers  of  the 
heavenly  fire  that  the  ox  replaced  the  goat  as  the  animal 
sacred  to  the  moon- goddess.® 

' Shem  means  The  name. 

^ Part  III.  J.R.A.S.  July,  1889,  p.  54G,  note  2. 

® Alberuni’s  India,  Sachau’s  translation,  chap.  Ixi.  vol.  ii.  p.  122.  This  sub- 
stitution of  the  ox  for  the  goat  is  shown  in  the  adoption  of  Ahir  Budhneya,  the 
dominant  god  of  the  .second  Nakshatra  of  this  month.  Ahir  Budhneya  is  explained 
in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  iii.  27,  Haug’s  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  224,  to  mean 
the  household  fire.  But  Ahir  is,  as  every  one  in  India  knows,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  cattle-herding  tribes,  and  the  god  called  Ahir  must  he  the  ox-footed  god. 
Thus  Bhadrapada,  the  blessed  foot,  was  the  name  of  the  goat-god,  Proshtapada 
or  the  ox-footed,  the  name  of  the  later  god.  This  difference  between  the  domin- 
ants of  the  two  halves  of  the  mouth  arises  from  a difference  of  race,  and  a similar 
difference  is  apparently  shown  in  the  names  of  the  Nakshatras  of  the  month,  the 
first  Purvahhadrapada  would  he  the  Nakshatra  of  the  eastern  (Purva)  people,  who 
worshipped  the  goat,  and  whose  year  was  the  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months,  and 
Uttarabliadrapada  was  the  Nakshatra  of  the  northern  (Uttara)  tribes,  who  had 
adopted  the  solar  year.  I have  shown  in  the  Appendix  that  the  use  of  the  Nak- 
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But  though  all  these  changes  which  marked  the  earlier 
phases  of  Indra-worship  must  have  occupied  a vast  period  of 
time,  they  do  not  seem  to  he  the  work  of  a race  essentially 
-distinct  from  the  earlier  mother  and  linga-worshippers. 
They  were  all  made  by  the  sons  of  Manu  the  thinker,  the 
father  of  the  black  races  of  the  Rigveda,  and  of  the  Kauravya 
or  black  races  formed  by  the  union  between  the  mother- 
W'orshippers,  the  Virata  or  linga-worshippers,  and  the  sons  of 
Kus  or  Kasyapa  the  Dhritarashtra  or  Bhiirata,  the  Kauravya 
and  Takshaka  among  the  Hindu  snake  races.  It  was  these 
people  who  were  regenerated  by  the  new  doctrines,  but  before 
they  could  be  fully  developed  they  had  to  be  translated  into 
words  ; till  these  thoughts,  breathed  in  burning  words,  were 
thus  touched  with  the  sacred  fire,  they  were  not  thought 
by  the  sons  of  Sarasvatl,  the  goddess  of  speech,  to  be  life- 
giving  and  productive.  Till  they  were  thus  consecrated 
the  real  effects  of  the  change  which  had  been  begun 
could  not  be  worked  out.  An  Aaron  who  could  speak  was 
wanted  to  interpret  the  thoughts  of  Moses,  who  was  slow 
of  speech  and  slow  of  tongue.^  This  final  development  of 
the  work  of  this  ancient  revolutionary  era  was  undertaken 
in  India  by  the  Aryans,  and  the  Northern  races  allied  with 
them,  who  called  themselves  the  sons  of  Sarasvati.^ 

Second  Stage  of  Iiidra-  TFors/np. 

1 have  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  essay  shown  the  great 
alterations  in  the  ritual  made  by  the  Indra-worshippers ; but 
I have  not  yet  described  the  two  great  changes  which  give 
unequivocal  historical  proof  of  the  lasting  marks  left  in 
India  by  the  great  Scythian  invasion  which  ushered  in  the 
period  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Aryans,  who  were  from  the 
first  their  intimate  allies.  These  are  the  introduction  of  the 

shatras  as  parts  of  the  year  was  caused  by  the  adoption  of  a five  years’  cycle,  to 
include  solar  and  lunar  years,  and  this  evidence  of  the  intermixture  of  northern 
and  eastern  or  new  and  old  world  gods,  in  the  names  and  dominant  gods  of  the 
several  Nakshatras,  is  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Nakshatra  which  1 have  there  given. 

* Exodus  iv.  10-17. 

2 Fart  11.  J.R.A.S.  AprU,  1889,  pp.  243,  257,  267,  291,  300,  322,  323,  327. 
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AsTamedha  or  horse  sacrifice,  and  the  great  addition  made 
to  the  great  annual  festival  to  Sinha  the  moon-goddess,  by 
making  the  worship  of  Soma,  the  divine  drink,  the  leading 
feature  in  the  ritual,  I have  already  shown  in  this  survey 
of  the  historical  evidence  that  the  mother- worshippers  were 
in  the  list  of  ruling  snake  races  called  the  Dhritarashtra  or 
Bliarata,  the  liuga- worshippers,  the  Kauravya  or  Virata,  the 
sons  of  Kus,  the  Takshakas,  the  earlier  Indra-worshippers, 
the  Iravata,  and  we  now  come  to  the  Yasuki.  These  are, 
as  I have  already  shown,  the  worshippers  of  the  snake-god 
Viisu.  But  besides  the  one  god  Yasu,  there  are  also  seven 
Yasus,  who  represent  the  seven  days  of  the  week.  Now  in 
the  older  measurements  of  time  the  days  of  the  week  do  not 
appear  as  sacred,  that  is,  they  were  not,  as  I have  shown  in 
the  Appendix,  officially  recognized  as  units  of  time  measure- 
ment. The  earliest  evidence  I have  yet  found  showing  the 
recognition  of  the  week  is  the  list  of  the  days  of  the  month 
with  the  gods  to  which  they  were  sacred,  which  were  found 
in  the  library  of  Assurbanipal.  In  this  list  every  seventh 
da}’’  is  a day  of  rest,  and  this  sanctity  attached  to  one  day  in 
the  week  is  in  the  Zendavesta  extended  to  the  first  seven 
days  of  the  month,  which  include  the  day  sacred  to  Ahura 
Mazda,  and  are  called  the  Amesha  Spenta  or  Amhaspands.^ 
It  was  evidently  the  same  people  who  consecrated  the  seven 
days  of  the  week  who  consecrated  the  seven  Yasus  in  India, 
and  it  w’as  this  same  people  who,  as  I shall  shortly  show, 
introduced  the  Soma  ritual.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Brahmanas  there  is  evidently  a constant  oscillation  going  on 
between  five  and  seven  as  the  sacred  numbers.  Five  is,  as  I 
have  shown,  the  sacred  number  of  the  Southern  people,  who 
divided  the  year  into  five  seasons,  while  seven  would  appear 
to  be  the  sacred  number  of  the  Northern  tribes.  As  an 
instance  I may  notice  the  seven  potsherds  offered  to  the 
Marutiih  Kridinah,  the  special  companions  of  Indra,  in  the 
Sakamedha  sacrifice.^  It  was  these  worshippers  of  the  gods 


* Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Sirozah,  1.  I,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiv. 
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of  the  sacred  seven  days  who  were  also  the  worshippers  of 
Varuna,  as  the  home  or  father  of  the  heavenly  fire,  and  the 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  these  people  were  for  the  most 
part  of  Aryan  origin,  or  at  all  events  of  so  dominatedly 
Aryan  ideas  as  to  speak  an  Aryan  language,  for  the  names 
of  two  of  their  chief  gods,  Varuna  and  Mitra,  were  certainly 
Aryan  names.  It  was  these  people  who  divided  their  year 
into  three  seasons,  and  it  was  under  their  rule  that  the  three 
seasonal  festivals,  the  Vaisvadeva,  the  Varuna-praghiisah, 
and  the  Sakamedha,  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  festi- 
vals, were  introduced. 

The  Asvameclha  or  Horse  Sacrifice. 

This  was  the  special  and  peculiar  sacrifice  of  the  Siika  or 
Scythian  tribes.  In  India  it  has  always  been  considered  to 
be  the  ofiering  due  to  the  gods  by  victorious  conquerors,  and 
the  performance  of  a horse  sacrifice  was  the  sign  by  which  a 
conquering  king  proclaimed  his  title  to  rule  over  a large 
number  of  subordinate  states.  But  the  reverence  shown  to 
the  horse  in  Hindu  ritual  is  not  confined  to  this  sacrifice, 
but  appears  also  in  the  honours  paid  to  it  in  other  most 
important  ceremonies.  The  horse  is  named  as  second  to  man 
among  the  sacrificial  animals ; ^ and  in  the  ritual  for  the 
establishment  of  the  sacred  household  fire  (Agnyadhaiia), 
the  sacrificer  is  directed  to  procure  a horse  or  an  ox,  but 
preferably  a horse,  and  to  lead  it  up  to  the  fire,  while  the 
priest  touches  the  foot-prints  with  the  burning  fire-wood 
three  times,  addressing  an  invocation  to  earth,  air,  and 
heaven.^  But  this  ceremony  is  clearly  a transformation  made 
by  the  Saka  priests  of  one  in  the  Soma  sacrifice.  In  the 
Soma  sacrifice  the  priest  fills  the  seventh  foot-print  of  the 
Soma  cow  as  she  passes  into  the  consecrated  ground  with 
butter,  saying,  as  he  pours  the  sacred  butter,  “ On  Aditi’s 
{i.e.  earth’s)  head  I pour  thee,  on  the  worsliipping  ground  of 
the  earth,  and  thou  art  Ida’s  foot-prints  filled  with  butter.”® 

* Sat.  Brah.  i.  2.  3.  6,  vol.  xii.  p.  50  ; Ait.  Brah.  ii.  2.  8,  Hang’s  translation, 
yol.  ii.  p.  90. 

2 Sat.  Brah.  ii.  1.  4.  16  and  17,  23-26,  vol.  xii.  pp.  297  and  300. 

^ Sat.  Brah.  iii.  3.  1.  1-12,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  58-62. 
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It  was  this  earlier  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  earth  which 
was  taken  over  by  those  who  framed  the  rites  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  household  fire ; but  they  substituted  the  horse 
for  the  cow,  and  the  sacred  fire  for  the  butter  of  the  material- 
istic ritual.  That  this  custom  of  sacrificing  horses  was,  like 
that  of  strangling  the  victim,  a Scythian  one,  is  proved  by 
Herodotus,  who  says  that  the  Scythians  sacrificed  more 
horses  than  any  other  animals.^  This  same  custom  is  con- 
tinued by  the  Ugro-Finnic  Yoguls,  who,  as  Reguly  informs 
us,  still  sacrifice  the  horse.^ 

The  Soma  Sacrifice. 

It  is  in  this  sacrifice  that  w^e  find  the  most  distinct  traces 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Saka  and  Iranian  races  over 
the  course  of  religious  evolution.  I have  already  shown  how 
the  Soma  or  Haoma,  the  divine  drink,  is  associated  with  the 
Siikas  in  Darius’s  inscriptions,  and  similar  evidence  is  given 
in  the  Satapatha  Brahraana.  The  story  of  the  descent  of 
Soma  from  heaven,  as  told  there,  is  as  follows.  The  sacred 
bird  Suparni,  the  Gadura  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  the  falcon 
who  brought  the  Gayatrl  metre  and  the  spirit  of  poesy  from 
heaven,  was  sent  by  Kadru,  the  mother  earth,  to  fetch  Soma, 
the  heavenly  drink.  Soma  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
Gandharvas,  or  Soma-warders,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the 
sacred  bird  took  it ; and  w'hen  it  arrived  on  earth,  it  was 
Indra  and  Agni  who  preserved  it  for  the  protection  of 
creatures.®  These  Gandharvi  were  the  people  to  whom  the 
horse  was  sacred,  and  were  the  same  as  the  Gandhari,  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  and  the  Indra  who  preserved 
it  was  not  the  first  Indra,  the  counterpart  of  Hea  the  fish-god, 
but  the  later  Indra  called  Sakra  or  Sakko,  the  warrior-god  of 

1 Herod,  iv.  61. 

^ J.R.A. S.  Vol.  XXI.  “On  the  Ugor  Branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  Family  of 
Languages,”  by  Theodore  Duka,  p.  623.  The  custom  of  sacrificing  horses  still 
continues  among  people  of  Hindu  origin,  and  strange  to  say  an  instance  of  it 
occurred  two  years  ago  at  Chertsey,  when  a gypsey  chief  died,  and  the  tribe 
sacrificed  a horse  over  his  grave.  The  horse  was  probably  originally  sacrificed  for 
the  use  of  the  dead  in  the  other  world ; but  when  the  horse  was  introduced  into 
the  Hindu  ritual,  he  became,  like  any  other  sacrifice,  a ransom  for  the  sacrificer. 

^ Sat.  Biah.  iii.  6.  2.  6-12,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  150-157. 
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the  Sakas.  This  legend  tells  us  in  a mythical  form  how  the 
sacred  messenger  of  the  gods  brought  to  earth  the  divine  drink, 
which  was  the  latest  form  of  the  creative  essence,  which  had 
been  held  to  reside  in  the  god  of  the  linga,  the  fire-god,  and 
the  god  of  the  fertilizing  waters.  The  sacrifice  was  like 
that  to  the  moon,  to  which  it  was  added  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Brahmanas,  a yearly  one,  and  was  clearly  derived  from  the 
annual  Scythian  festival  described  by  Herodotus,  in  which 
each  year  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  annual  festival  gave 
cups  of  wine  to  those  who  had  during  the  year  slain  enemies 
in  battle.'  But  this  rude  rite  had,  by  the  time  the  sacrifice 
reached  India,  been  altered  by  the  Iranian  ritualists,  and 
become  the  sacrifice  described  in  the  Zendavesta  as  offered 
“by  the  holy  Zarathustra  in  the  Airyana  Vaejah,  by  the 
good  river  Daitya,  with  the  Haoma  and  meat,  with  the 
baresma,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  tongue,  with  the  holy  spells, 
with  the  speech,  with  the  deeds,  with  the  libations,  and  the 
rightly-spoken  words.”  ^ 

When  this  sacrifice  was  brought  to  India,  the  chief  place 
in  the  great  annual  festival  was  assigned  to  the  moon- 
goddess,  who  ruled  over  the  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months 
introduced  by  the  Takshakas  or  sons  of  Kus;  but  this  sacrifice 
had  been  an  addition  to  the  earliest  annual  festival,  in  which 
eleven  animal  victims  were  slain  in  honour  of  the  earlier 
year  of  eleven  months,  and  these  animals  had  been  originally 
slauglitered  after  the  manner  of  the  fathers,  in  which  they 
were  tied  to  the  yfipa  or  sacrificial  stake,  representing  the 
linga,  and  stabbed  behind  the  ear,  so  that  the  blood  spirted 
over  the  sacred  stake,  fertilizing  it  and  the  mother  earth  into 

* Herod,  iv.  66. 

* Darraesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Aban  Vast,  xxiv.  104,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  78.  The  “ baresma  ” is  the  sacred  twi^,  “ long  as  a ploughsbaie, 
thick  as  a barleycorn,”  which  the  sacrificer  cut  preferably  from  the  pomegranate, 
date  or  tamarind  tree,  or  any  tree  which  had  no  thorns,  and  kept  in  his  left  hand 
during  the  sacrifice,  Zendavesta,  Fargard  xix.  19,  and  Fargard  iii.  1,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
209  and  22,  note  2.  In  Fargard  iii.  1.  the  mortar  for  bruising  the  Soma,  the 
pressing  stone  of  the  Hindu  ritual,  is  described  as  one  of  the  sacrificial  implements 
of  the  holy  sacrifice.  The  holy  wood  is  also  included  in  this  list,  showing  that 
the  Soma  sacrifice  of  the  Zoroastrians  included,  like  the  Hindu  Soma  sacrifice,  a 
burnt  offering.  The  “baresma,”  which  was  originally  a single  twig,  the  divining 
rod  of  Rabdomancy,  became  afterwards  a bundle  of  twigs,  as  shown  by  Prof. 
Darmesteter  in  his  note  quoted  above. 
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which  it  was  fixed.  This  ancient  ritual  of  the  Kauravyas  or 
Virata  was  also  based  upon  an  older  sacrifice,  in  which  the 
animal  was  killed  by  a blow  on  its  forehead,  and  sacrificed  to 
the  mother  earth  on  unconsecrated  ground.  The  Aryanized 
Scythians,  who  brought  the  later  Soma  sacrifice  into  the 
country,  also  introduced  the  Scythian  method  of  killing  the 
sacred  victims  by  strangling  them. 

The  sacrifice  to  the  moon-goddess  was  quite  distinct  from 
that  to  the  eleven  victims  offered  at  the  great  animal  sacrifice. 
To  this  latter  the  central  place  of  honour  was  assigned,  and 
the  sacrifice  to  the  moon-goddess  was  first  in  order,  while  the 
Soma  libation  closed  the  rites.  But  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  sacrifice  the  later  Soma  worshippers  altered  the  old  ritual, 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  initial  as  well  as  the  closing 
ceremonies  were  performed  in  honour  of  the  later  Soma,  the 
god  of  the  divine  drink ; but  there  is  little  difficulty,  when 
once  the  clue  is  found,  in  understanding  what  were  the  addi- 
tions to  the  original  ceremony,  as  every  stage  shows  that  it 
was  to  the  moon-goddess  that  the  sacrifice  was  first  offered. 

When  Soma  is  brought  to  the  sacrificial  ground,  it  must 
first  be  bouglit,  to  represent  tbe  sale  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  made  by  the  Gandharvas.  The  price  to  be  paid 
for  it  is  a she-goat,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  fertile  of 
animals.'  The  bundle  of  Soma-plants,  when  brought,  is 
wrapped  in  a shining  white  cloth.^  It  is  then  placed  in  the 
cart  which  is  to  carry  it  to  the  sacrificial  ground  on  a black 
antelope  skin,  representing  Aditi  the  mother  earth,®  and  the 
cart,  to  which  two  oxen  are  harnessed,  is  drawn  to  the  sacri- 
ficial ground.  But  before  the  Soma  enters  the  consecrated 
area,  a black  spotted  he-goat  must  be  offered  to  Agni  and 
Soma,  and  this  sacrifice  is  offered  to  redeem  the  sacrificer 
himself.  When  this  offering  has  been  made,  the  white 
wrapper  is  taken  off  the  Soma  plants,  and  they  are  placed 
on  the  throne  of  ITdumbara  wood,  and  brought  into  the  hall 
as  seed  for  the  sacrificer 

‘ Sat.  Briili.  iii.  3.  3.  8 and  9,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  71  and  72. 

^ Sat.  Briili.  iii.  3.  2.  3,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  64. 

3 Sat.  Brah.  iii.  3.  4.  1-31,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  75-85. 

* Udumbara  is  the  Ficus  glomerata,  the  well-known  Goolar  tree  of  India. 
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Each  of  these  separate  rites  is  significant.  In  the  first 
place,  the  wrapping  of  the  Soma  plants  in  a shining  white 
cloth  shows  that  in  the  original  sacrifice  Soma  meant  the 
moon,  and  this  is  more  distinctly  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
she-goat  was  given,  as  a price  for  the  later  Soma.  It  was 
most  probably  this  she-goat  which  was  originally  brought  to 
the  sacrifice  with  the  sacred  moon-plants,'  and  the  whole 
sacrifice  probably  signified  a union  between  the  heavenly 
moon-goddess,  the  earth,  and  the  phallic  god.  The  goat  is 
among  all  nations  the  animal  especially  sacred  to  the  moon- 
god.  In  Assyria  the  supreme  goat  AzOga-SHga  was  sacred 
to  Mul-lil,  the  deposed  moon-god.^  In  Egypt  the  Mendesian 
goat  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  whose  earliest  name  was  Thut  the 
moon- god.®  In  Italy  goats  were  sacrificed  at  the  Lupercalia 
to  Innuus  a moon-god,'  and  in  Athens  goats  were  offered  to 
Artemis  a moon-goddess.®  But  though  the  goat  was  the 
animal  which  was,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  sacred  to  the 
moon-goddess,  there  was  another  victim  which  was  dedicated 
to  her  service  at  a still  earlier  time.  This  was  the  gazelle, 
the  animal  sacred  to  Mul-nugi,  the  ancient  Akkadian  moon- 
god,  which  was  the  animal  consecrated  by  the  people  of  the 
Euphrates  valley,  who  selected  the  animal  who  roamed  over 
the  wide  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as  that  which 
was  especially  sacred  to  the  moon.  It  is  this  animal  ■which 
is  represented  by  the  skin  of  the  black  antelope,  which  was 
the  Indian  gazelle  of  the  Gangetic  valley.  This  is  said  to 
represent  the  mother  earth,  which  shows  that  the  original 
worshippers  of  the  mother  earth  came  from  the  wide  plains 
watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  for  the  gazelle  and 
antelope  both  only  live  on  plains. 

But  the  most  cogent  evidence  proving  that  Soma,  the 
divine  drink,  was  originally  Soma  or  rather  Sinha,  the  moon, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  libations  offered  to  the  months  during 

1 Plants  sacred  to  the  moon,  such  as  the  mistletoe  of  the  Druids. 

^ Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  286. 

^ Part  III.  J.R.A.S.  July,  1889,  pp.  543  aud  511;  Tiele,  Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Ancient  Religions,  p.  48. 

* Part  III.  J.R.A.S.  July,  1889,  p.  556;  Encyclopa?dia  Britannica,  ninth 
edition,  vol.  xv.  s.v.  Lupercalia,  p.  96. 

® Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  vol.  ii.  s.v.  Artemis,  p.  643. 
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the  Soma  sacrifice.  These  were  originally  offered  to  the 
moon,  and  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  sacrifice,  which  was 
first  a sacrifice  to  the  mother  earth,  represented  here  hy  the 
black  antelope  skin,  the  great  father  or  phallic  god,  and  the 
moon-goddess  ruling  the  year.  These  libations  are  drawn 
from  the  Dronakalsa  or  Soma  trough,  which  represents 
Prajiipati,  and  Prajapati  is  the  year.'  Prajupati  (the  lord  of 
created  beings)  is,  as  I have  shown  before,  the  old  moon-god, 
and  the  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  him  as  uniting 
in  himself  the  creative  force  originally  conceived  as  the 
supreme  deity  under  the  separate  forms  of  the  phallic  god, 
the  moon-god,  and  the  god  of  the  fire-stick ; and  as  repre- 
senting the  creator  under  these  various  forms,  he  is  called  in 
the  Varuna  Praghasa  or  summer  sacrifice  the  great  Ka  or 
Who?^  He  is  throughout  the  Brahmanas,  as  I have  before 
shown,  said  to  represent  the  year  and  the  sacrifice  which  is 
the  year,®  and  from  this  position  he  was  driven  by  Yishnu, 
who  is  said  also  to  represent  the  year  and  the  sacrifice.^ 
Thus  Prajapati  or  Soma  or  Sinha  is  the  moon-god  ruling 
the  lunar,  and  Vishnu  is  the  sun-god  ruling  the  solar-lunar 
year. 

These  libations  to  the  months  were  drawn  by  the  Accha- 
vaka  priests.  These  are  the  representatives  of  the  old  priests 
who  had,  under  the  Ghandharvas  or  Kusikas,  the  charge  of 
Soma.  It  was  they  who  yielded  up  Soma  to  Suparni,  the 
divine  bird  of  song,  and  because  they  were  faithless  to  their 
charge,  they  were  at  first  excluded  from  drinking  Soma.® 
But  they  were  retained  as  sacrificial  priests  hy  Indra  and 
Agni,  and  were  allowed  to  drink  Soma  after  reciting  a verse 
to  Agni,  the  god  of  help.®  They  also  received  a piece  of  the 
sacrificial  cake,  which  in  the  Brahmanical  ritual  represented 
the  animal  sacrifice.^  They  were  clearly  the  old  non- Aryan 

> Sat.  Brah.  iv.  3.  1.  1-6,  vol.  sxvi.  pp.  316-318. 

^ Sat.  Brah.  ii.  5.  2.  13,  vol.  xii.  p.  396. 

® Sat.  Brah.  iii.  2.  2.  4,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  37  ; i.  1.  1.  13,  vol.  xii.  p.  8. 

^ Sat.  Brilh.  i.  1.  2.  13,  vol.  xii.  p.  15;  i.  4.  5.  3,  p.  138  ; iii.  4.  4.  15,  vol. 
xxvi.  p.  108. 

* Sat.  Brah.  iii.  6.  2.  12,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  151. 

® Rg.  V.  25.  1 ; Sat.  Brah.  iv.  3.  1.  1,  note  1,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  316-317. 

’’  Sat.  Brah.  iv.  3.  1.  2,  compared  with  iii.  6.  2.  12,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  317  and  151. 
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and  aboriginal  priests,  who  conducted  the  moon-worship 
when  the  inoon-god  was  the  chief  deity,  received  the  priests’ 
share  of  the  sacrifices,  and  distributed  the  portions  allotted 
to  worshippers.  They  were  retained  by  the  later  worshippers 
of  Agni  and  Indra,  and  still  performed  the  duty  of  distribu- 
tion in  drawing  and  handing  round  the  Soma  cups. 

The  duties  of  the  Acchavilka  priest  in  drawing  these  liba- 
tions are  thus  described  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  : “ Let 
him  draw  twelve  of  them,  twelve  months  there  are  in  the 
year,  therefore  he  should  draw  twelve  (cups  of  Soma),  but  he 
may  also  draw  thirteen,  for  they  say  there  is  a thirteenth 
month.  Let  him  nevertheless  draw  twelve,  for  such  is  com- 
pleteness.” ^ In  another  place  it  is  said  there  are  twelve  or 
thirteen  months  in  the  year.^  But  in  spite  of  the  hesitation 
in  the  instructions,  thirteen  cups  are  required  to  be  taken, 
for  in  naming  the  months  a cup  for  Amhaspati,  the 
thirteenth  month,  is  ordered  to  be  drawn  and  drunk  by  the 
Acchavilka  priest.* 

Historical  Evidence  as  to  the  Saha  Invasion  and  Rule. 

I have  already,  in  a previous  part  of  this  paper,  referred 
to  the  evidence  in  the  Rigveda  as  to  the  alliance  between 
the  Siikas  or  Chitraratha  and  the  Aryans  or  Arna,  shown  in 
the  account  of  the  battle  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Yadu  Turvasus  on  the  banks  of  the  Sarayu,'*  the  modern 
Sutlej.  But  there  is  another  legend  in  the  Viljasaneya  and 
Taittiriya  Samhitas,  which  shows  that  these  worshippers  of 
the  horse  had  extended  their  power  over  the  countries  of 
the  Gangetic  Doab.  In  this  story  the  three  mothers,  Ambii, 
Ambikii,  and  Amvalikii,  who  were  there  said  to  be  queens  in 
Kampilya,  the  capital  of  the  Panchiila  country,  remonstrate 
against  being  obliged  to  sleep  with  the  horse.®  This  is 

' Sat.  Brail,  iv.  3.  1.  5,  vol.  x.xv'i.  p.  318. 

^ Sat.  Briih.  ii.  2.  3.  27,  vol.  sii.  p.  321. 

® Sat.  Briih.  iv.  3.  1.  20-21,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  322. 

■*  Rg.  iv.  30.  18.  The  Chitraratha  were  the  charioteers,  the  men  of  the 
coloured  (chittra)  chariot  (ratlia),  and  the  Arna  were  the  worshippers  of  Arani  the 
fire-stick. 

* V.S.  23.  18;  Taitt.  S.  7.  4.  19.  1 ; Zimmer,  Altindisches  Lehen,  pp.  36,  37. 

VOL.  XXII. — [new  series.] 
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evidently  a legendary  mode  of  telling  how  the  descendants 
of  the  three  mothers  objected  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
and  Scythian  customs  connected  with  horseworship,  one  of 
which  was  that  the  wife  of  a chief  who  performed  a horse 
sacrifice  was,  if  an  heir  was  wanted,  obliged  to  sleep  with 
the  horse  that  was  to  be  sacrificed. 

Further  evidence  of  the  Saka  invasion  is  given  in  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  Jarasandha  and  the  Western  tribes.  I 
have  already  shown  that  Jarasandha  represented  the  united 
tribes  of  the  Kusikas  and  Magadhas,  the  black  Southern  and 
fair  Northern  races,  and  it  was  these  people  who,  under  the 
Kusika  general  Hansa,  and  the  two  other  leaders  Dimvika 
and  Sisupala,  king  of  Chedi,  sacked  Mathura  and  drove  the 
Vrishnis  and  cattle-herding  tribes  to  the  sea-shore.'  It  was 
these  Vrishnis  and  cattle-herding  tribes  who  were  the  Siika 
invaders.  I have  already  in  Part  II.  shown  that  the  Iksh- 
vaku  race  were  composed  of  the  Siikyas  or  Sakas,  and  the 
Sauvira.^  It  was  these  Sakas  who  were  the  allies  of  the 
Aryans  on  the  Sarasvatl,  and  the  war  between  Jarasandha’s 
generals  and  the  Western  tribes  was  occasioned  by  the 
attempts  made  by  the  latter  to  extend  their  dominion  east- 
ward. This  was  naturally  opposed  by  the  Kusikas  of  Kasi 
(Benares)  and  the  Eastern  tribes,  who  at  first  successfully 
resisted  the  invaders,  but  were  afterwards  conquered  by 
them.  This  conquest  resulted  in  the  submission  of  the 
Eastern  empire  of  Magadha  with  its  capital  at  Kasi,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Sakya  rule  with  its  capital  at  Saketa. 
Herodotus’s  informants,  who  told  him  of  the  Scythian  inva- 
sion and  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  said  their  rule  only  lasted 
twenty-eight  years,®  but  this  must  be  quite  unreliable. 
Other  parts  of  the  story,  such  as  the  acquisition  of  the 
Amazonian  custom  of  self-mutilation,  point  to  a long  occu- 
pation of  the  country,  but  the  strongest  evidence  as  to  their 
rule  is  the  wide  diffusion  throughout  Asia  Minor  and  Europe 

* Matiabharata,  Sabba  (Jarasandha-badha)  Parva,  sxii.  p.  69;  Sabha  (Sisupala- 
badha)  Parva,  xlv.  p.  122;  Part  11.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  p.  211. 

^ Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  p.  276. 

^ Herod,  i.  104,  105. 
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of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  Bacchus.  If  the  worsliip  of 
Intoxicating  drink  as  the  supreme  god  was,  as  I hope  I have 
proved,  introduced  into  India  through  Scythian  agency,  and 
if  the  Soma  sacrifice  was  an  altered  form  of  the  analogous 
animal  sacrifice  among  the  Scythians,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  it  was  among  them  that  the  Dionysiac^  myth  originated, 
and  that  it  was  by  their  influence  that  it  was  diffused 
throughout  all  countries  of  the  ancient  world. 


Evidence  as  to  the  Ethnology  of  the  Mother-Worshippers. 

I have  now  brought  forward  evidence  to  show  the  funda- 
mental religious  beliefs,  and  the  origin  of  the  Kauravyas  or 
linga  worshippers,  the  Takshakas  or  sons  of  Kus,  the  Iravata 
or  Ilaihaya,  and  the  Viisuki.  In  Part  II.  of  this  series  of 
papers,  I had  shown  that  of  these  races  the  Kauravya  and 
Takshaka,  whose  original  home  was  in  the  Northern  Pan  jab, 
spread  themselves  all  over  Northern  India ; that  the  Iriivata 
ruled  the  whole  country  from  Ayodhya  on  tlie  east  to  the 
western  ports;  and  the  Vasuki  were  the  latest  immigrants 
from  the  west,  and  that  it  was  they  who,  as  the  Siika  Sauvira, 
became  the  great  conquering  race  of  the  Ikshvaku,  who 
ultimately  extended  their  rule  over  the  whole  of  the  Gangetic 
valley,  and  held  in  their  hands  the  control  of  the  whole 
commerce  of  Northern  India,  and  of  its  chief  foreign  outlets, 
the  western  ports  of  Surpiiraka,  Baragyza,  Piitala,  and  the 
eastern  port  of  Tamralipti.  But  I have  not  yet  completed 
the  account  of  the  oldest  people  of  all,  called  in  the  list  of 
snake  races  the  Dhartariishtra,  and  in  the  Rigveda  the  sons 
of  Bhiirata.  In  Part  II.  of  this  series  I proved  the  intimate 
connection  between  these  people  and  the  Kolarian  tribes,  as 
shown  in  the  name  Bhiirata.  I suggested  that  this  name  was 
from  the  Bar  tree  or  Ficus  Indica,  in  which  case  the  Bhiirata 


’ The  Dionysiac  myth,  like  Soma- worship,  originated  in  phallic  worship.  The 
Dionysos  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  a phallic  god,  and  Ilerod.  ii.  48  tells  us 
that  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  the  phallus  was  a conspicuous 
object.  The  Bacchic  orgies  of  the  women  also  point  to  the  old  customs  of  tribal 
concubinage,  which  existed  before  marriage.  Like  that  of  the  Soma  festival,  the 
history  of  the  Dionysiac  myth  is  an  epitome  of  that  of  the  evolution  of  religious 
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would  mean  the  sons  of  the  Ear  tree.  I also  suggested 
that  it  might  be  derived  originally  from  the  Kolarian  word 
“ bum  ” a hill.  The  original  home  of  these  people  I proved 
to  be  in  Eastern  India,  where  tribes  still  called  Bauri 
abound.^  But  in  this  survey  of  the  ruling  population  I took 
uo  account  of  the  peojde  whose  name  is  preserved  in  that  of 
Magadha,  where  they  established  an  empire  which  is  shown, 
by  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition  and  of  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  the  country,  to  have  been  for  many 
ages  the  dominant  power  in  Northern  India.  The  original 
cai^ital  of  this  powerful  state  was  Kiisi  (Benares),  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  Kusikas  or  sons  of  Kasyapa  or  Kas. 
But  this  was  a capital  city  before  the  Kusikas  or  Takshakas 
ruled  there,  and  it  was  then  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  Bhiirata,  after  whom  India  was  called  Bharatavarsha, 
or  the  country  of  the  Bhiirata.  But  this  powerful  people, 
though  named  in  the  Rigveda,^  and  regarded  as  a most 
influential  section  of  the  community,  occupy  a distinctly 
inferior  position  to  the  Diinavas  or  Asuras,  who  are  described 
as  the  principal  opponents  of  the  truth.  The  Diinavas  or 
Asuras  were  the  serpent  and  linga  worshippers.  In  the 
jMahiibharata  the  two  antagonists  of  the  conquering  Aryans 
and  their  allies  are  the  two  races  called  Daitya  and  Diinava. 
The  Daitya  are  the  sons  of  Ditu,  the  second  month  in  the 
lunar  year,  and  that  the  Daitya  were  conquered  by  the 
Diinava  is  shown  in  the  legend  of  Agastya  given  in  the 
Mahiibhiirata.  The  story  is  as  follows:  Agastya  the  sage,  who 
is  the  star  Canopus,  the  principal  star  of  the  constellation  Argo 
the  Ship,^  wished  to  marry  Lopiimudra,  daughter  of  the  king 

* Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  279-284. 

* There  is  a special  Mandala,  the  3rd,  devoted  to  the  Bhiirata,  supposed  to  he 
written  hy  Visviiinitra,  a Vedic  hard,  hut  who  is  really,  like  Prajapati,  the  mythical 
representative  of  the  successive  ruling  deities  of  the  triad.  According  to  the  later 
legends  of  the  sun- worshippers,  he  was  the  father  of  Ash  taka  the  eighth  Vasu. 
As  the  son  of  Gadhi  he  was  a chief  of  the  Kusikas,  that  is  to  say,  he  was  the 
moon-god. 

^ Alheruni’s  India,  Sachau’s  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  quotation  from  Markan- 
deya,  a Hindu  astronomer.  Agastya  is  also  (Rg.  i.  l70.  3)  the  brother  of  the 
Maruts  who  are  also  called  in  v.  3 of  the  same  hymn  the  sisters  of  Indra.  Agastya 
as  the  god  of  the  Danava  or  linga-worshippers  must  have  been  a ruling  god 
before  Indra,  and  as  the  brother  of  the  Maruts  he  must  have  been  the  son  or 
husband  of  the  great  mother  earth. 
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of  tbe  Yidarbas,  who  ruled  in  the  city  Manimati  (tbe  mother- 
jewel).  The  country  of  the  Yidarbas  was  that  watered  by 
the  rivers  Nerbudda  and  Tapti,  and  it  was  there  that  matri- 
archal rule  prevailed,  for  the  women  chose  their  own 
husbands  and  dismissed  them  when  they  liked.^  Lopainudra 
refused  to  live  with  him  till  he  got  as  much  wealth  as  her 
father.  He  accordingly  went  to  Trasadasyu,  the  son  of 
Kutsa  the  Yedic  hero,  and  ancestor  of  tbe  cultivating  tribes, 
Yradhnasva,  who  must  be  the  same  as  Yadhriasva  the  father 
of  Divodasa,  the  great  Aryan  champion  of  tbe  Yedic  Trtsus,^ 
and  to  Srutarvan,  the  king  of  the  united  Kuru-Takshakas, 
called  Samvarana  in  the  Mahiibharata,®  and  asked  them  to 
give  him  the  money  he  wanted.  They  told  him  they  had 
none  to  spare,  but  went  with  him  to  Ilvala  (the  son  of  I la 
or  Ida  the  mother  earth)  the  Daitya,  who  the}’’  said  had 
enormous  wealth.  At  Ilvala’s  court  Agastya  devoured 
Yatapi,  Ilvala’s  brother,  who  used  to  destroy  Brahmins,  and 
from  fear  Ilvala  gave  Agastya  and  his  companions  all  the 
money  they  wanted,  and  a golden  car  drawn  by  two  horses, 
Yirava  (the  Yiru  or  phallic  god)  and  Suriiva  (the  sun-god). 
Afterwards  Lopamudra  bore  him  a son  called  Dridasyu,  or 
the  three  Dasyus,  who  were  the  ruling  races  of  India, 
answering  to  the  Pandyas,  Keralas,  and  Cholas  of  the 
Tamils.^  This  legend,  while  on  the  one  hand  it  may  repre- 
sent the  acquisition  of  the  various  successive  races  who  ruled 
the  country  of  wealth  from  the  mother  earth,  also  clearly 
means  the  conquest  of  the  matriarchal  race  of  the  Yidarbas 
by  the  successive  tribes  of  linga-worshippers,  among  whom 
it  would  naturally  be  expected  in  a legend  told  by  Aryan 

‘ Sabha  (Digvijaya)  Parva,  xxxi.  89-91;  J.R.  A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  274-275. 

* Rg.  vi.  6 1 . 1. 

3 Rg.  viii.  74.  4 and  14  ; Part  II.  J.R. A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  219-220. 

'*  Vana  (Tirtha  Yatra)  Parva,  xcvi.-xoix.  pp.  8UH-314.  In  determining  the 
ethnology  of  these  Daitya  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mother  river  of  the 
Mazdean  worshippers  was  the  Daitya,  the  river  of  Airyana  V'aejo  where  there 
are  ten  winter  months,  Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Farg.  i.  3 and  4,  vol.  iv. 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  p.  6.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that  in  the  ritual  of 
the  seasonal  sacrifices  it  was  shown  that  the  winter  was  looked  on  as  the  season  when 
the  work  of  producing  the  new  year  went  on,  and  thus  these  ten  winter  mouths 
must  be  months  of  gestation.  In  this  passage  it  is  the  production  of  the  sacred 
race  of  the  future  worshippers  of  the  true  god  proclaimed  by  Thraetaona,  the  water 
sod  who  killed  the  snakes  and  sanctified  the  rivers,  that  is  fore-shadowed. 
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interpreters,  the  ancestor  of  the  allied  Sakas  and  Ar}'ans 
appeared.  They  were  all  led  hy  the  pilot  star  of  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Ship,  showing  that  the  pioneers  of  the 
conquest  came  to  India  hy  sea,  and  it  also  shows  that  the 
original  legend  told  the  story  of  a race  earlier  than  the  fire- 
worshippers,  whose  guiding  star  was  Tistrya  the  dog-star. 
This  shows  that  in  its  first  form  the  legend  told  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Daityas  or  mother-worshipping  tribes  by  the 
first  immigrants  of  the  snake  and  linga-worshipping  races. 

But  though  these  conquering  tribes  were  a seafaring 
people,  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  mother-worship- 
ping tribes  also  belonged  to  a maritime  race.  The  chief 
cities  founded  by  the  Amazonian  race  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Askalon,^  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  and 
Myrina  in  Lemnos,  were  all  great  seaports,  and  in  all  these 
towns  the  great  mother  was  the  chief  goddess.^  Cyprus  also, 
the  special  home  of  the  Cyprian  Aphrodite,  owed  its  pros- 
perity to  its  maritime  trade.  But  evidence  which  connects 
ships  and  mother-worshippers  most  closely  together  is  the 
great  reverence  with  w’hich  the  sacred  ark  or  chest  was 
regarded.  The  Din  or  Chista,  the  receptacle  of  the  law,  was 
no  less  sacred  to  the  Zoroastrians  ^ than  to  the  Jews.  But 
this  sacred  ark,  which  clearly  represents  the  mother’s  womb, 
was  originally  among  the  Sumerians  of  the  Euphrates  valley, 
as  Dr.  Sayce  shows,  the  ship  of  the  gods  in  which  they  were 
carried  in  processions.^  It  was  only  a trading  people,  accus- 
tomed to  travel  in  ships,  who  could  ever  have  looked  on  the 
ship  as  the  emblem  of  the  great  mother;  and  as  the  position 
and  history  of  the  Amazonian  cities  of  the  West  seems  to 
show  that  they  w'ere  founded  by  a maritime  people,  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  they  were  nearly  related  to  the 
Sumerian  people  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  who  made  the  ship 

' Herod,  i.  105. 

^ Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  235. 

^ Chista  or  Chisti  is  the  Angel  of  Knowledge  (Farg.  xiv.  39,  Sacred  Books  of 
the  East,  vol.  iv.  p.  216,  note  4),  the  most  upright  (goddess),  clothed  in  white, 
the  cursing,  i.e.  the  strongest  thought  of  the  law  of  Mazda,  Mihir  Yast,  x.xxi. 
126,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  153,  also  p.  12,  note  13.  She  is  the  holy  mother  who  hears  in 
her  womb  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  That  is  to  say,  she  is  the  personified  Ark. 

* Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  pp.  67-68. 
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their  most  sacred  emblem.  This  is  further  proved  by  the 
similarity  of  the  language  of  the  people  of  Lemnos  with 
that  spoken  by  the  Akkadians.  The  Etruscan  inscriptions 
of  Lemnos,  which  have  recently  been  interpreted  by  Mr.  R. 
Brown,  are  written,  as  he  proves,  in  a language  exceedingly 
similar  to  the  Akkadian,  and  these  people  must  have  brought 
their  religion  like  their  language  from  an  Akkadian  country.^ 
But  if  these  people  made  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean, 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  they  also  reached  India,  the 
El  Dorado  of  antiquity,  and  it  is  for  the  evidence  of  this 
that  we  must  now  look. 

I have  already  shown  that  the  mother- worshippers  in 
India  are  called  in  the  Mahabharata  Daitya  or  sous  of  Dili, 
the  second  month  in  the  lunar  year.  Now  the  second  month 
in  the  popular  year  is  not  DitI,  but  Magh,  and  the  ancient 
name  of  the  eastern  empire  ruled  by  the  mother-worshippers 
is  Magadha.  This  name  is  now  confined  to  Behar,  but  the 
people  have  always  been  known  as  Magbas.  This  name  is 
preserved  in  the  name  Macco  Kalingae  or  Mugho  Kalingoe  of 
Pliny,  and  this  race  of  Kalin  gas  is  divided  into  tliree  sections, 
the  Magho  Kalingae  of  Magadha,  the  people  called  by  Pliny 
Medo  Kalingae,  the  Medo  of  the  Monghyr  inscription, ^ who 
lived  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  Southern  Kalingae 
of  Hiouen  Tbsang,  who  ruled  the  Eastern  Madras  coast  as 
far  as  Pulicat.®  But  the  name  Magadha,  the  country  of  the 
Maghas,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a large 
population  of  Mughs  on  the  sea-coasts  of  Eastern  Bengal, 
especially  in  Chittagong,  which  they  formerly  ruled, ^ shows 
that  the  whole  population  of  the  lower  Gangetic  valley  were 
originally  called  Mughs.  But  these  people  were,  as  I have 
already  shown,  called  Burs  or  Bauris,  and  as  these  people 
once  formed  the  largest  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  Magadha 

' Etruscan  Inscriptions  of  Lemnos,  by  R.  Brown,  jun..  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archmology,  April  and  May,  1888. 

^ Asiatic  Researches,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  62. 

^ Hunter’s  Gazetteer  of  India,  s.v.  Kalingae. 

* The  Dosadhs  of  Behar,  the  tribe  from  whom  the  village  watchmen  of  Behar 
are  taken,  thus  showing  that  they  belong  to  the  original  ruling  race  of  the  country, 
and  who  still  keep  pigs,  the  animal  originally  sacred  to  the  northern  caste, 
resemble  the  Mughs  of  Chittagong  in  being  excellent  cooks. 
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and  Lower  Bengal,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  were  both 
diflFerent  names  for  the  same  people.  That  this  was  the  case 
is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Mughias,  a large  pre- 
datory tribe  in  Rajputana,  are  also  called  Baorias.  They  are 
called  by  the  latter  name  in  Marwar,  to  the  north  of  the 
Aravallis,  and  by  the  former  near  Nimbhera  and  Nimach,  to 
the  south.  They  are  a brave  and  warlike  tribe,  who  used  in 
earlier  times  to  gain  their  living  as  mercenary  soldiers,  but 
are  now  mostly  thieves.^  These  people  must,  from  the 
similarity  of  the  names,  be  identical  with  the  ancient  popu- 
lation of  Magadha, 

I have  also  shown  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  a close  affinity  between  them  and  the  Daityas,  who  are, 
like  them,  called  after  the  second  month  of  the  year.  If  so, 
the  matriarchal  tribes  called  Yidarba  who  were  conquered 
by  the  linga-worshippers,  whose  guiding  star  w^as  Canopus, 
were  originally  Burs  or  Maghas.^  Now  these  Yidarbas  were 
a seafaring  people,  for  it  was  the  king  of  the  Yidarbas  who 
founded  the  port  of  Surat,  the  ancient  Siirparaka,  on  the 
Tapti,^  and  the  name  of  the  Burs  is  preserved  in  that  of 
the  great  port  Baragyza  on  the  Nerbudda,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Baroda.  They  are  also  the 
Bhrigus,  who,  with  the  Yatis  or  Haihayas,  are  named  in  the 
Rigveda  as  living  in  the  country  of  the  Y rishni  race,  to  whom 
the  bards  of  the  Kanva  fatuih’  were  the  official  priests,  and,  as 
the  Bharata,  were  the  allies  of  the  Kurus  in  the  great  battle 
of  the  ten  kings  against  the  Aryan  Trtsus  and  the  Yrishnis.^ 
But  if  these  people  were  generally  throughout  India  called 
Bharata  or  Bhars,  how  did  they  get  the  name  of  Maghas, 

* Hunter’s  Gazetteer,  vol.  xi.  p.  415,  s.v.  Eajputana.  The  Mughias  say  they 
got  the  name  Eaoria  from  Bauri,  ‘a  well,’  and  have  a legend  to  explain  it; 
but  the  identity  of  the  two  names  with  those  of  the  principal  tribes  of  Eastern 
India  shows  conclusively  that  these  names  are  both  ancestral  names. 

^ The  mime  Yidarba  may  mean  the  two  united  snake  races,  from  ‘vi’  two,  and 
‘arba,’  the  root  of  Arbuda,  a snake.  Their  country  is  shown  by  the  notices  in 
the  Mahabharata  to  have  been  the  home  both  of  the  matriarchal  races  and  the 
Haihayas,  and  it  was  in  the  Nerbudda  valley  that  the  war  described  in  the  Maha- 
bharata between  the  Bhrigus  and  Haihayas  took  place,  Adi  (Chaitra-ratha)  Parva, 
cLxix.  pp.  512-514;  Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  p.  288. 

Mahabharata,  Yana  ( Tirtha  Y'atra)  Parva,  cxx.  p.  371. 

* Part  II.  J.E.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  288,  289,  231  ; Eg.  viii.  3.  9,  viii.  6.  18. 
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and  is  this  name  of  Indian  origin  ? If  they  were  a seafaring 
people,  they  must  have  come  by  sea,  and  the  fact  that  their 
original  settlements  were  in  the  west  proves  that  they  must 
have  come  from  that  quarter.  If  so,  they  must  have  come 
from  the  Euphrates  valley,  whence  all  early  maritime  expe- 
ditions started.  I have  shown  that  their  rivals  and  con- 
querors, the  Haihayas,  got  their  name  from  the  god  Ilea,  the 
Sumerian  snake-god.  Like  the  name  Ilaihaya,  the  name 
Magha  has  no  derivation  in  Sanskrit,  and  the  very  fact  that 
it  is,  like  that  of  the  Haihayas,  only  used  as  the  name  of  a 
conquering  race,  renders  it  probable  that  this  was  a name 
they  brought  with  them  from  their  native  country.  AVhen 
they  were  once  become  indigenous  to  India,  they  called 
themselves  Earata  or  the  sons  of  the  Bar  tree,  just  as  the 
Haihayas  changed  their  name  from  that  of  the  sons  of 
Hea  to  the  Mats}'a  or  Fishermen  on  the  Viriita. 

Now  there  is  another  country  besides  India  which  was 
much  frequented  by  the  early  navigators  of  the  Euphrates 
valley,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  which  first  induced 
them  to  visit  India.  This  is  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  called 
Magana  in  Akkadian  inscriptions,  and  it  was  from  thence,  as 
from  India,  that  gold  and  jevvels  were  procured  in  ancient 
times.  In  the  tablets  of  Narain  Sin,  the  son  of  Sargon,  who 
lived  3750  b.c.,  the  conquest  of  Magana  is  recorded,  and  it 
was  thence  that  the  much  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
Telloh  brought  the  diorite  used  in  the  statues  now  found  on 
its  site.  These  must  have  been  brought  by  sea.^  Now  as 
these  people  called  the  Sinaitic  country,  which  they  always 
regarded  as  the  holy  land  of  Sinai,  the  mountain  sacred  to 
Sin  the  moon,  Magana,^  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  they 
would  also  call  their  western  treasure  land  by  the  same 
name.  But  such  names  as  these  were  in  early  times  gener- 

* Sayce,  Ilibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  pp.  31-33. 

2 The  sanctity  attached  to  tiie  land  of  Ma<funa  is  shown  in  the  Bible.  It  was 
there,  at  Mount  Horeb,  that  Moses  first  formed  the  great  couceptiou  of  the  con- 
secrated Jehovah,  and  it  was  from  Sinai,  the  sacred  mount  of  Magana,  that  the 
law  was  propounded.  The  religion  there  preached  was  a return  to  the  unity  of 
the  godhead,  which  was  a fundamental  tenet  of  the  ancient  mother-worshippers, 
who  first  worshipped  the  uucreated  and  creating  earth,  and  afterwards  the  moon- 
goddess,  the  ruler  of  heaven  and  earth,  from  whom  the  earth  received  her  power. 
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ally  the  names  of  a tribe ; and  if  so,  the  name  Maga  ^ must 
have  been  in  early  times  that  of  the  Akkadian  races.  Now 
the  modern  name  of  the  ancient  city  of  TJr,  the  great  city  of 
the  Sumerian  race,  is  Mughlr.  This  means  the  city  (ir)  of 
the  Mughs.  The  Semitic  Ir  is  evidently  the  same  word  as 
the  Akkadian  Ur,  which  meant  both  ‘dog’  and  ‘city  ’ (with 
which,  by"  the  way,  should  be  compared  the  Tamil  Or,  city). 
This  name,  Mugh-Ir,  therefore  points  to  an  ancient  Mugh-ur, 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  modern  name  includes,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  ancient  name  of  the  race  who  founded  it.^  This  makes 
it  probable  that  the  ships  of  Magan,  mentioned  in  Akkadian 
inscriptions,  may  be  the  shijDS  of  the  Sumerian  Magas. 

But  there  is  also  a name  of  Indra  which  seems  to  confirm 
these  conclusions.  This  is  Mughavan,  a name  by  which  he 
is  constantly  called  in  the  Rigveda,  and  which  appears  in 
the  Mahabhiirata  as  Maghavat.®  This  is  usually  translated 
‘ mighty,’  but  its  natural  meaning  is  born  of  or  accompanied 
b}"  Magha.  Therefore,  just  as  Ilaihaya  means  the  son  of 
the  fish-god  Ilea,  Maghavan  or  Maghavat  would  mean  the 
son  of  Magha  ; and  as  the  early  tribes  named  themselves 
after  their  chief  god,  who  was  their  ancestor,  the  ancient 
Maghas  would  be  sons  of  Magha.  Indra  is  said,  Rg.  iv.  18. 
10,  to  be  born  from  the  sacred  cow,  and  in  Rg.  vii.  20.  5,  to 
be  born  from  the  mother  of  men,  that  is,  Idii,  or  the  great 
mother,  while  in  Rg.  x.  101.  12,  his  mother  is  said  to  be 
Nishtigri,  who  is  said  by  the  commentators  to  be  the  mother 
earth.  Magha  is  also  a name  of  the  wife  of  Siva,  who  is 
the  mother  earth,  and  the  planet  Venus  is,  as  I have  shown, 
called  Maghabhu.  The  epithet  Maghavat  would  thus  mean 
the  god  born  of  the  motlier  earth  called  by  the  name  of 

* The  name  of  the  Magi  also  seems  to  show  that  this  was  an  early  name  of  the 
Sumerian  race,  for  the  religion  of  Zarathustra  is,  as  I have  shown,  derived  from 
that  of  the  Asura,  the  ancient  Sumerians,  and  as  their  holy  men  were  always  called 
hlagi,  the  name  probably  was  one  which  was  derived  from  a Sumerian  tribal 
name.  They  were  the  original  magicians  or  sorcerers,  and  sorcery  and  witchcraft 
was  a distinguishing  mark  of  the  earliest  religions,  a sign  of  the  fear  of  the  un- 
known and  inexplicable. 

- Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p-  42.  Mugh-ir  is  a similar  compound  to 
Ir-Nahusb  in  1 Chron.  iv.  12,  which  is  the  city  (Ir)  of  Nahush  (the  Serpent),  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  Hindu  Nagapura. 

® Rg.  viii.  2.  13,  iii.  5.  3.  14,  and  many  other  places;  Mahabharata,  Adi 
Parvi,  Ixiii.  p.  173. 
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Magha.  But  there  are  other  names  of  the  planet  Venus, 
which  also  show  a special  relation  between  it  and  Indra,  and 
also  between  the  planet  and  the  Bharatas,  who  are  the 
Maghas,  and  the  Danavas,  who  are  the  snake-worshippers, 
for  she  is  called  Sukra,  which  is  one  of  the  names  of  Indra, 
Bhrigu,  Bhriguputra,  and  Bhiirgava,  all  meaning  that  she  is 
the  god  or  goddess  of  the  Bharatas  and  Danava-guru,  that 
is,  the  “ guru  ” or  teacher  of  the  Diinavas ; in  this  last 
epithet  showing  that  the  Maghas  or  sons  of  the  great  mother 
preceded  the  Danavas  or  snake-worshippers.^  The  original 
god  Indra,  as  I have  shown,  came  from  the  Euphrates  valley, 
where  he  was  Hea  the  fish- god,  and  the  goddess  of  the 
Bhurs  or  Maghas,  who  was  so  closely  related  to  him,  must 
have  come  from  the  same  place.  She  must  have  been  the 
ancient  Sumerian  earth- goddess,  who  afterwards  became 
Davki  or  Davkina,  and  who,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Sayce,  was 
worshijoped  at  the  port  of  Eridu  as  the  Gingiri  or  creator,^ 
and  it  was  she  who  was  the  mother  of  Ilea  and  his  counter- 
part Indra. 

It  is  in  the  country  of  ]\Iagadha  and  throughout  Eastern 
India  that  the  worship  of  the  great  mother,  the  mother 
earth,  is  most  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  and  it  was  in  the 
Kalinga  country  that  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice,  called 
the  Meriah,  lasted  longest,  and  it  was  these  sacrifices  which 
were  originally  offered  by  the  Maghas  to  their  mother 
goddess  Magha,  and  it  was  she  who  became  the  second 
month  of  the  year,  the  wife  of  Pushya  or  Pushan,  the  sacred 
bull,  or  the  companion  of  the  great  mother  Tai,  who  origin- 
ally ruled  the  first  month.  In  this  capacity  she  was  the 
moon-goddess,  and  hence  her  daughter  Venus  is  also  called 
Situ,  which  means  the  moon.® 

But  the  worship  of  the  great  mother  was  also  associated 
with  matriarchal  customs  and  the  system  of  tribal  rule. 
This,  which  was  the  most  ancient  Dravidian  plan  of  govern- 
ment, gave  much  greater  power  to  the  women  than  they  ever 

' Alberuni’s  India,  Sachau’s  edition,  chap.  xix.  vol.  i.  p.  21.5. 

* Sayce,  Ilibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  285. 

® Alberuni's  India,  Sachau’s  edition,  chap.  xix.  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
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had  under  the  later  patriarchal  rule.  That  similar  customs 
existed  in  ancient  Magadha  we  have  undoubted  proof,  in  the 
account  of  the  court  arrangements  of  Chandragupta,  king  of 
Magadha,  which  were  recorded  by  Megastheues,  who  lived 
for  some  time  at  his  court,  as  ambassador  from  Antiochus. 
These  statements  are  preserved  by  Strabo.*  He  describes  the 
women  as  being  more  trusted  than  the  men.  They  were  the 
king’s  personal  body-guards.  They  surrounded  him  when 
he  went  out  to  hunt,  and  joined  in  the  sport,  some  from 
chariots,  some  from  horses,  and  some  from  elephants.  They 
also  served  as  soldiers,  clad  in  full  armour.  In  considering 
the  significance  of  this  account,  we  must  remember  that  the 
great  Chandragupta  was  not  an  Aryan  king.  He  and  the 
kings  who  preceded  him  for  many  generations  belonged  to 
the  Niiga  or  snake  race.  The  dynasty  was  founded  by  Sisu- 
niiga,  from  whom  Bimbisaro,  the  contemporary  of  the 
Buddha,  was  fifth  in  descent.  We  know  accuratel}^  the  date 
of  Bimbisaro’s  reign,  which  began  b.c.  537,  therefore  Sisu- 
niiga  must  have  reigned  about  two  hundred  years  before. 
This  Naga  dynasty,  which  he  founded  or  rather  restored, 
supplanted  the  rule  of  the  Ikshvakus  or  Western  Siikas,  who 
had  previously  governed  Ayodh3’a  and  the  surrounding 
countries  from  the  capital  of  Saketa.  When  these  Western 
invaders  were  overthrown,  and  the  old  Naga  race  came  again 
into  power,  it  would  be  natural  that  they  should  restore  their 
old  customs,  even  if  they  had  been  subverted  b^^^  the  Siikj^as, 
and  among  these  was  evidently  the  custom  of  employing 
women  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  men.^ 

1 have  thus  shown  that  the  early  mother-worshijDpers  were 
probably  originally  called  Maghas,  that  they  came  from  the 
Euphrates  vallej",  and  that  they  established  matriarchal  rule 
throughout  India,  distinct  traces  of  which  remained  in  the 
customs  of  the  courts  of  the  kings  till  a late  period.  It  was 
thej''  who  were  the  first  rulers  of  the  country  among  the  five 

^ Strabo,  xv.  1.  53-56 ; McCrindle’s  Ancient  India  as  described  by  Mega- 
stbenes,  pp.  71-73. 

2 I must  not  be  understood  to  assert  that  Chandragupta  was  a descendant  of 
Bimbisaro.  He  belonged  to  a totally  different  family,  but  still  one  of  Naga  race, 
as  his  name  Chandragupta  (protected  by  the  moon)  proves. 
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races  known  as  the  Snake  races.  They  must  have  spread 
themselves  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
for  as  the  Bharatas  they  were  the  ruling  race  in  the  North, 
and  as  the  Vidarbas  or  the  matriarchal  races  they  were  the 
first  founders  of  stable  government  in  the  South.  It  was 
they  who  were  the  first  worshippers  of  the  moon-goddess, 
who,  as  the  heavenly  mother,  ruled  the  months  first  and 
afterwards  the  mother’s  year  of  ten  lunar  months.  It  was 
the  earth  that  w’as  the  mother  of  the  seasons  which,  with  the 
recurring  months,  formed  the  original  measures  of  time. 

Ilis'orical  Evide)ice  given  hij  Sacrificial  Animals. 

But  before  the  moon-goddess  was  thought  to  be  tlie 
measurer  of  time,  and  the  god  that  gave  productive  power 
to  the  earth,  that  office  was  ascribed  to  tlie  blood  of  human 
beings,  and  the  mother  earth,  fertilized  by  human  blood,  was 
the  earliest  idea  of  creation.  It  was  thus  that  man  was  held 
to  be  tbe  first  of  sacrificial  animals,  and  the  successive  series 
of  sacrificial  victims  given  in  the  Biahmanas  completely 
coincides  with  the  evolution  of  religious  thought,  and  this 
again  represents  the  succession  of  dominant  races,  as  each 
race  was  distinguished  by  a special  victim.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  animals  successively  considered  fit  for  sacrifice,  as 
given  in  the  Briilimanas.^  1.  Man.  2.  The  horse.  3.  The  ox. 
4.  The  sheep.  5.  The  goat.  But  this  order  is  not  historical, 
and  the  object  of  change  from  the  true  order  of  history  was, 
like  that  of  other  changes  in  the  ritual  made  by  the  Indra- 
w'orshippers  and  Silkas,  to  do  honour  to  their  national  gods. 
Thus  the  horse  is  placed  next  to  man,  as  the  first  animal  that 
became  too  noble  to  be  sacrificed,  because  the  horse  was 
sacred  to  the  Siikas ; and  the  goat  came  last,  because  it  w'as 
the  victim  offered  by  the  lower  classes,  who  represented  the 
early  linga-w’orshippers.  History,  on  the  other  hand,  tells 
us  that  it  was  the  early  mother- worshippers  of  Bhiirata,  and 
Maghas  of  Indian  history,  who  offered  human  sacrifices. 

^ $at.  Brah.  i.  2.  3.  6,  vol.  xii.  p.  50 ; Ait.  Brah.  ii.  8,  Haug’s  translation, 
vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
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That  the  shepherds  or  early  Hnga-worshippers,  the  Kauravyas, 
sacrificed  the  goat  to  the  moon-goddess,  who  ruled  the 
woman’s  year  of  ten  months,  and  the  year  of  eleven  months 
sacred  to  the  god  of  the  linga.  The  ox  was  sacrificed  by  the 
sons  of  Kus  or  Kasyapa,  the  Takshakas,  the  founders  of  the 
full  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months,  who  regarded  the  moon- 
god  as  the  cow  and  bull  of  light.  Next  came  the  horse, 
w'hich  was  the  sacred  animal  of  the  Indra-worshippers  and 
Siikas ; and  last  of  all  the  sheep,  which  was  offered  by  the 
early  Aryans  to  Varuna,  and  afterwards  to  the  sun-god,  and 
it  always  remained  a solar  victim.  Thus  rams  were  offered 
to  Apollo,^  and  Balak  king  of  Moab  offered  to  the  Moabitish 
sun-god,  at  Balaam’s  request,  a bullock  and  a ram  on  each 
of  the  seven  altars  he  successively  built. ^ 

This  selection  of  five  sacred  victims  in  the  Brahmana  is, 
like  the  other  instances  where  the  number  five  is  used,  based 
on  the  five  seasons  into  which  the  sacrificial  year  was  divided. 
But  the  five  victims  also  have  a genuine  historical  meaning, 
as  they  denote  the  animals  especially  sacred  to  the  five  races, 
who  were  recorded  in  the  priestly  annals®  as  the  successive 
rulers  of  India.  The  chief  object  of  these  annals  was  to 
maintain  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifices,  and  to  prevent  the 
countrv  from  suffering  from  the  evil  consequences  which 
must  follow  maimed  oflferings  made  by  ignorant  priests. 
Therefore  all  changes  made  by  each  dynasty  who  succeeded 
to  the  supreme  rule  were  carefully  recorded,  and  these  annals 
became  a record  of  the  history  of  the  country.  Though,  as 
I have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  essay,  the 
changes  made  by  each  dynasty  or  race  were  very  great,  yet, 
as  they  preserved  the  worship  of  and  reverence  for  the  older 
gods  of  their  predecessors,  they  can,  as  I have  tried  to  prove, 
be  easily  detected  by  an  analysis  of  the  ritual ; and  from  the 
whole  a fairly  accurate  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  country 
can  be  made.  In  the  evidence  that  I have  brought  forward 

1 Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Art.  Sacrifices,  vol.  xxi.  p.  135. 

* Numbers  xxiii.  passim. 

3 The  Sybilline  Books  of  ancient  Rome  are  a specimen  of  these  annals,  which 
were  doubtless  preserved,  first  by  careful  oral  tradition,  and  afterwards  in  writing, 
by  the  national  priesthoods  of  all  people  who  could  boast  of  a history. 
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to  prove  that  the  sacrificial  history  deduced  from  the  Briih- 
inanas  agrees  with  that  taken  from  the  legends,  there  are 
disturbing  elements  arising  from  the  apparent  antagonism  of 
the  conclusions  based  on  a series  of  five  races  or  five  fathers, 
and  those  drawn  from  a series  of  three  fathers  and  mothers. 
In  the  analysis  of  the  three  seasonal  festivals  I have  shown 
that  this  last  arrangement  of  ancient  history  was  made  by 
the  Saka  and  Aryan  invaders,  who,  as  immigrants  from  the 
far  North,  brought  with  them  their  ancestral  custom  of 
dividing  the  year  into  three  seasons;  and  as  all  successions  in 
time  were  based  upon  the  year  and  its  seasons,  the  number 
of  ancestors  must  always  be  equal  to  that  of  the  seasons. 

This  tripartite  division  was  not  altogether  strange  to  the 
Turanian  races,  as  they  all  worshipped  a triad  of  gods  ^ 
before  they  mixed  with  the  Aryans;  but  even  if  it  had  been, 
reverence  for  the  old  ritual  made  it  impossible  that  it  should 
be  superseded  by  the  new  ; and  therefore,  when  the  two  races 
amalgamated,  both  were  retained,  and  an  eclectic  ritual  made 
by  uniting  them,  the  union  being  made  with  the  slightest 
possible  change  in  the  older  ceremonies  consonant  with  the 
preservation  of  adequate  respect  for  both  the  new  and  the 
old  gods. 

But  it  is  in  the  Mahabhiirata  that  we  see  the  influx  of  the 
new  ideas  most  clearly.  We  find  there  first  of  all  the  five 
snake  races.  (1)  The  Dhritarashtra  or  Bharatas.  (2)  The 
Kauravyas.  (3)  The  Takshakas.  (4)  The  Iravata.  (5)  The 
Vasuki.  But  these  races  are  almost  destroyed  in  the 
opening  sections  of  the  poem,  only  a remnant  being  saved  by 
Astika,  the  eighth  Yasu  or  the  sun-god,  who  protected  them 
from  being  burnt  up  by  Janamejaya. 

The  real  action  of  the  poem  begins  with  the  birth  of  the 
Pandavas,  who  were  in  one  sense  the  old  five  races  re-born 
and  purified  as  grandsons  of  the  holy  Rishi  Yyiisa,  and  re- 
puted sons  of  Pandu,  the  father  of  the  fair  people,  and  in 
another  sense,  as  Ludwig  has  already  suggested,  the  five 

1 The  fivefold  division  of  the  seasons  was,  as  I have  shown  in  the  analysis  of 
the  gods  invoked,  based  upon  a triad. 
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seasons.^  But  these  five  fathers  of  the  improved  race  are 
descended  from  the  three  mothers,  SatyvatT,  the  possessor  of 
truth  ; Prith<T=::PrithivI,  the  mother-earth,  sanctified  by  her 
descent  from  Sura  the  sun-prince;  and  MadrI,  the  daughter 
of  Salya,  king  of  the  Takshakas,  representing  the  northern 
non- Aryan  immigrants.  They  are  tlius,  both  on  the  father’s 
and  mother’s  side,  descended  from  a northern  stock,  who 
divided  the  year  into  three  seasons.  But  these  five  Pandavas 
are  not  only  hallowed  by  their  descent  from  the  Rishi  Vyasa, 
but  also  by  their  divine  parentage.  Thus  (1)  Yudhishthira, 
the  son  of  Dharma,  whose  wives  are  the  ten  daughters  of 
Daksha,  who  are  the  ten  months  of  the  mother’s  year,^ 
represents  the  purified  Bharata  and  the  spring.  (2)  Arjuna, 
the  son  of  Indra,  the  Vasuki  and  the  summer.  (3)  Bhima, 
the  son  of  Yayu  the  wind,  the  powerful  wielder  of  the  mace, 
the  Kauravya,  the  linga-worshipping  races  of  the  earth®  or 
rainy  season,  the  time  of  storm  and  tempests,  and  Sahadeva 
and  Nakula,  the  sons  of  the  heavenly  twins  by  Madri,  the 
Takshaka  princess,  are  the  Irilvata  who,  like  Sahadeva,  con- 
quered the  South,  and  the  Takshakas  who  ruled  the  North 
and  \Yest,  which  was  conquered  by  Nakula.^  As  seasons, 
they  were  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  this  confirms  the  con- 
clusion I had  arrived  at  from  other  reasons,  that  the  full 
lunar  year  which  the  representatives  of  the  Takshakas  thus 
closed,  was  first  calculated  by  the  northern  immigrants,  the 
sons  of  Kasyapa  or  Kus,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Takshakas,  and  it  also  shows  that  the  worship  of  the  twin 
brethren  originated,  as  I have  already  maintained,  with  the 
Kusikas. 

That  the  whole  poem  represents  the  conflict  between  the 

* Ludwig,  Ueber  das  Verbaltniss  der  mythisclien  Elementes  in  der  historische 
Grundlage  des  Mahabbarata,  p.  14.  Acad.  etc.  Prague  Kbnigleich-Bohemisch. 
ges.  der  Wissenscbaft  Abhandl ungen,  vi.  Folge,  Band  12  (1884). 

2 It  was  from  the  ten  lunar  months  of  gestation  that  the  first  conception  was 
formed  of  the  immutable  laws  of  nature.  This  conception  was  embodied  in 
Dharma  the  law,  and  all  Dravidiau  aspirations  were  directed  towards  the  discovery 
of  the  laws  which,  when  obeyed,  were  to  make  human  society  a representation  of 
the  union  of  heaven  and  earth. 

3 Bhima  conquered  the  East,  Sabha  (Digvijaya)  Parva,  xxix.  and  xxx.  pp.  84- 
87. 

* Sabha  (Digvijaya)  Parva,  xxxi.  and  xxxii.  pp.  87-94. 
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reformers  and  flie  old  religions  and  races  is  proved  by  its 
argument.  It  begins  with  the  conquests  of  the  four  bretlu-en 
Arjuna,  Bhima,  Sahadeva,  and  Nakula,  ending  with  the  rule 
of  Yudhishthira,  the  Golden  age,  when  justice  ruled  the  eartli. 
The  rule  of  justice  is  subverted  by  the  consequences  of  the 
Gambling  match,  tliat  is,  by  wars  and  fighting,  which  ushered 
in  the  rule  of  the  Kaurilvyas.  The  thirteen  years  ^ of  the 
exile  of  the  Pandavas  represent  the  rule  of  the  races  whose 
year  was  the  full  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months.  \Yhen  the 
Pandavas  emerged  from  their  eclipse,  and  began  to  contend 
with  their  foes,  the  forces  of  the  Kauravyas  were  divided 
into  eleven  Akshauhinis  or  divisions  of  troops,  representing 
the  eleven  sacred  months  of  the  original  sacrificial  year  of 
the  snake-worshippers,  and  those  of  the  Pandavas  into  seven, 
representing  the  number  sacred  to  the  Semite-Akkadians,  tlie 
people  who  first  sanctified  the  seven  days  of  the  week.^  The 
whole  result  of  the  conflict  is  that  Arjuna,  the  son  of  India, 
who  represents  the  Ikslivaku  confederacy,  headed  by  the 
- Sakyas  and  tlieir  god  Sakko  or  India,  is  the  sole  survivor, 
and  tlie  triumph  of  the  Ikshvilkus  is  secured  by  the  overthrow 
or  death  of  their  competitors.  The  wdiole  story  is  told  in  a 
poem  of  eighteen  cantos,  representing  the  year  of  the  re- 
formers, divided  into  six  seasons  or  ritu  of  two  mouths  each, 
and  twelve  solar  months,  or  it  may  rejiresent  the  original 
year  of  five  seasons  and  the  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months. 

* Sabha  (i^midgata)  Parva,  Ixxvi.  p.  201. 

2 Udyoga  Parva,  Ivi.  The  Panchalas  were  led  by  Dhrisbtadyamna,  the  son  of 
Drupada,  king  of  the  Panchalas,  born  from  the  sacrificial  flame  of  the  sacrifice 
anointed  with  butter  offered  by  Yaja,  the  imjmre  Brahmin,  Adi  (Chaitraratha) 
Parva,  clxix.  pp  480-483.  He  was  in  other  words  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Sriujaya 
or  Panchalas  invoked  in  Rg.  iv.  15.  4,  as  “the  brightest  and  most  fiend-destroying 
of  fires.’’  It  is  this  fire  which  was,  as  I have  shown,  that  which  kindled  the 
annual  animal  sacrifices.  The  whole  story,  like  that  of  the  slaying  of  Bhishma, 
the  eighth  Vasu  of  the  Kauravyas,  by  Sikhandin,  the  bisexual  representative  of 
Amba  tlie  great  mother,  shows  that  the  conquest  of  the  Pandavas  over  the 
Northern  tribes,  who  in  India  worshipped  the  sun  Bhishma,  and  the  sun,  moon, 
and  heavenly  powers  alone,  was  secured  by  the  aid  of  the  mother-worshippers, 
and  the  worshippers  of  the  united  Siva  and  Durga,  the  Viraj,  together  with  tliat 
of  the  Matsya.  and  Virata,  the  Indra  and  liuga- worshippers,  and  the  Semite- 
Akkadians  or  Saka-Sauvira  or  Vrishnis,  and  Audhakas.  In  other  words,  it  was 
the  amalgamated  people  who  had  formed  themselves  into  an  indigenous  nationality, 
represented  by  Arjuna’s  banner  adorned  with  the  sacred  ape  (Kama  Parva,  Ixxix. 
p.  303,  and  many  other  places),  who  conquered  those  who  remained  isolated  and 
conservative  and  attached  to  their  peculiar  creeds  and  customs. 
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The  thirteen  years  exile  of  the  Pandavas,  and  the  general 
argument  of  the  poem  which  seems  to  celebrate  the  triumph 
of  the  old  religions  in  a purer  form,  points  to  the  latter 
conclusion. 

But  the  lists  of  sacrificial  animals  in  the  Brahmanas  do 
not  include  all  that  were  offered,  and  it  is  especially  deficient 
in  the  animals  offered  to  the  mother  earth.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious.  The  most  ancient  sacrifice  to  the  earth  was 
man,  and  the  continuance  of  this  sacrifice  was  secured  by  the 
doctrine  that  the  sacrifice  was  man,  and  that  the  animals 
offered  were  offered  as  his  ransom.  This  being  once  accepted, 
no  further  offering  w'as  necessary.  But  other  animals,  which 
were  still  offered  in  other  countries  for  ages  after  they  had 
been  discontinued  in  India  and  among  all  the  Semitic 
nations,  had  once  occupied  a distinguished  place  in  the 
Hindu  ritual.  In  an  old  list  of  sacrificial  animals  given  in 
the  Anguttara  Nikaya,'  the  pig  and  the  cock  are  named  as 
sacrificial  animals.  The  cock  is  still  sacrificed  by  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  to  the  mother  earth,  and  in  Greece  it  used  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Hisculapius,  who  was  probably  derived  through 
the  Egyptian  Imhotep  from  Hea  the  Sumerian  god  of 
wisdom.  He  appears  in  Indian  mythology  as  Ganesa,  who, 
as  the  elephant-god,  is  the  especial  god  of  the  Iravata,  but 
one  adopted  as  the  deity  of  the  race  after  the  name  Iriivata, 
which,  as  I have  shown,  meant  the  sons  of  Ida  or  Ira  (the 
sacred  cow  or  bull),  came  to  mean  an  elephant.  Thus  the 
cock  sacrificed  to  H^sculapius  was  originally  sacrificed  to  the 
mother  earth,  and  the  Ida,  who  was  the  purified  mother 
earth  of  the  race  who  in  India  made  the  elephant-god  called 
Iravata  or  Ganesa  as  their  protecting  deity,  was  successively 
the  mother  earth,  the  sheep,^  the  cow,  and  the  bull.  Thus 

* Anguttara  Nikaya  Chatukka  Nipata  Chakkavagga,  39.  2,  Morris’s  edition, 
published  by  the  Pali  Text  Society,  part  ii.  p.  42. 

2 Caldwell,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,  p.  464,  quotes 
from  Dr.  Gundert  Ida  as  a Sanskrit  word,  equivalent  to  and  derived  from  Tamil 
Eda  or  Edaka,  a sheep  or  goat,  which  also  appears  in  another  form  in  the  Dravidian 
Adu.  It  thus  appears  probable  that  Ida  became  the  mother  earth  of  the  shepherds 
or  earliest  linga-worshippers,  the  first  Kauravya,  before  she  became  the  cow,  and 
afterwards  the  bull  of  the  Kusikas.  It  was  in  her  third  transformation  that  she 
became  the  purified  earth  of  the  worshippers  of  Indra  or  Hea,  the  god  of  the 
lertihziiig  waters. 
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the  history  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cock,  and  of  the  deities  to 
which  it  was  offered,  discloses  a long  series  of  chapters  in 
ni3'thological  history. 

As  for  the  pig,  he  occupied  a very  honourable  place  among 
the  sacrificial  animals  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italj'.  He 
was  looked  on  as  the  purifying  animal,  and  was  offered  for 
purposes  of  lustration  by  the  Phrygians,  Lycians,  and 
Greeks.^  At  the  annual  festival  of  the  Arvalia  at  Rome, 
held  to  secure  the  fertility  of  the  Latin  fields,  the  grove  in 
which  it  was  held  was  cleansed  from  the  impurity  caused  by 
the  iron  with  which  the  trees  were  felled,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  two  young  pigs.^  In  India,  when  the  sacrifice  was  origin- 
ally offered,  the  pig  was  probably  sacrificed  on  account  of  its 
fertilitj^,  and  it  was  thus  adopted  as  an  animal  especially 
sacred  to  the  mother  of  all  beings.®  Among  the  Akkadians 
it  appears  in  one  of  the  titles  of  Adar  or  Uras,  who  is  called 
the  lord  of  the  pig,'^  showing  that  be  was  originally  looked 
on  as  the  father,  and  therefore  the  lord  of  the  fertile  mother. 
It  was  also  in  Greece  not  only  a lustral  animal,  but  one 
offered  especially  to  the  mother  earth.  Swine  were  sacrificed 
to  Aphrodite  in  Cyprus,  also  to  the  same  deity  in  Argos  and 
Thessaly,  and  they  were  especially  sacred  to  Aphrodite  in 
Athens,®  and  they  were  also  sacrificed  to  Demeter  and  Ceres, 
the  original  Greek  and  Roman  representatives  of  the  mother 
earth.®  In  India  the  sacrifice  probably  disappeared  entirely 


' Encyclopnedia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  art.  Phrygia,  vol.  xvii.  p.  853. 

^ Ibid.  art.  Arval  Brothers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  671,  672.  This  shows  that  the  sacrifice 
points  to  a time  long  before  the  Iron  age. 

^ The  pig  is  still,  as  every  one  who  has  served  in  Behar,  the  ancient  Magadha, 
knows,  the  sacred  animal  of  the  Dosadhs,  who  repre.sent  the  earliest  ruling  race 
in  the  country,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  village  watchmen  were  always 
Dosadhs.  There  can  be  no  surer  test  of  the  former  antiquity  of  any  race  in  India 
than  that  shown  by  their  fulfilling  the  office  of  village  watchmen. 

^ Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  153,  note  6. 

s Bobertson-Smith,  Religion  of  Semites,  Lecture  viii.  p.  272. 

® Encyolopmdia  Britannica,  art.  Ceres,  vol.  v.  p.  345.  Pigs  were,  as  Hero- 
dotus tells  us,  sacrificed  in  Egypt  to  the  moon,  and  Dionysus,  the  phallic  god,  at 
one  full  moon  in  the  year,  and  that  then  the  flesh  was  eaten,  though  at  other 
times  it  was  abhorred.  The  sacrifice  was  evidently  to  the  two  mothers,  the  earth 
and  the  moon,  and  the  earthly  father  called  here  Dionysus.  The  former  reverence 
paid  to  swine  as  sacred  to  the  mother  of  all  beings  is  also  shown  in  the  same 
passage,  where  Herodotus  tells  us  that  all  betrothals  were  arranged  in  Egypt  by 
swineherds,  while  the  further  custom,  that  daughters  were  not  married  from  their 
parents’  but  from  some  other  person’s  house,  points  to  the  ancient  time  when,  by 
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from  the  ritual  with  the  advent  of  the  earlier  worshippers  of 
Hea  or  Indra,  as  the  god  of  the  fertilizing  waters,  as  from 
that  time  water  was  used  as  the  means  of  procuring  cere- 
monial jiurity,  and  the  pig  had  probably  before  that  been 
displaced  from  its  high  position  as  an  animal  sacred  to  the 
mother  earth,  by  the  goat,  the  victim  sacred  to  the  earlier 
linga-worshippers,  and  sacrificed  by  them  to  the  phallic  god 
and  the  moon-god. 

Another  animal  which  was  sacrificed  in  other  countries, 
but  not  as  far  as  I can  discover  in  India,  was  tbe  dog.  The 
history  of  this  sacrifice  seems  to  throw  most  valuable  light 
on  ancient  chronology  and  the  course  of  religious  evolution. 
The  dog  was  certainly  a sacred  animal  to  the  northern 
Akkadians,  as  it  is  represented  in  their  mythology  by  the 
four  hounds  of  Bel-Merodach.^  But  it  is  as  the  animal 
sacred  to  the  fire-god  Adar  that  it  appears  as  a sacrificial  victim 
in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Adar  or  Uras  was  at  Nipur 
“ the  god  of  glowing  fire,”  and  was  a most  popular  deity  at 
Kineveh  among  the  Northern  Assyrians,  but  was  not  a 
favourite  with  the  Southern  or  Semitic  Babylonians.^  This 
god  became  in  Asia  Minor  the  Tyrian  Hercules  called 
iMelgarth,  and  there  he  was  especially  associated  with  dogs. 
Dogs  were  also  sacred  to  the  Athenian  Hercules,  as  is  shown 
by  the  name  Cynosarges  or  dog’s  yard,  where  his  shrine  was 
situated.  According  to  ^Tllian,  sacred  dogs  accompanied  the 
Sicilian  god  Adranus,  who  has  been  identified  with  Adar.® 
But  it  is  in  the  worship  of  Ares  in  Greece,  and  Mars  in 
Home,  that  we  find  the  dog  actually  sacrificed.  Dogs  were 
sacrificed  to  Ares  in  Sparta,  and  the  Latins  offered  a red  dog 
to  Mars  at  the  Arvalia,  to  prevent  the  crops  taking  fire.  The 
symbol  of  Ares  was  Sirius  the  dog-star,  and  there  thus 
appears  every  reason  to  connect  him  with  the  Akkadian 

tribal  custom,  all  the  women  of  tbe  tribe  were  dedicated  to  tbe  tribal  gods,  and 
the  woman  selected  to  bear  children  used  to  go  to  the  temples,  where  thebegetting 
of  children  was  a sacred  ceremony.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  this  custom  was  still 
kept  up  in  his  time  to  a certain  extent  by  the  visits  made  by  women  to  temples  in 
almost  all  countries  except  Greece  and  Egypt,  Herod,  ii.  47.  48.  and  64. 

* Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  pp.  288,  289. 

* Ibid.  pp.  152-154. 

Rubertsou-Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  Lecture  viii.  p.  273,  note. 
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Uras,  the  god  of  glowing  fire.^  The  development  of  this 
god  into  Hercules  with  the  club  shows  that  the  god  of  fire 
was  originally  the  god  of  the  fire-stick,  who  in  the  ancient 
triad  took  the  place  of  the  phallic  father.  The  fire-god  in 
India  appears  also  as  a snake-god,  and  as  the  planet  Mars, 
under  the  names  Pushkara,  Bharma  and  Takshaka,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  moon  Pushkara  he  rules  the  four 
months  of  the  summer  season.^  The  close  connection  of  the 
old  fire-god  and  the  moon-god  is  again  repeated  in  the  Briih- 
manas,  where  Agni  and  Soma  are  always  treated  among  the 
earliest  gods.  The  connection  between  the  fire-god  and  the 
Takshaka,  as  shown  in  the  list  of  the  dominant  gods  of  the 
seasons,  where  Takshaka  in  one  list  takes  the  place  given  to 
Pushkara-Bharma  in  the  second,  is  a further  proof  that  it 
was  the  race  of  handicraftsmen,  called  Takshaka  in  Hindu 
mythology,  and  the  sons  of  Tubal  Cain  in  the  Bible,  who 
introduced  fire  worship.  A further  proof  of  the  epoch  during 
which  fire  became  sacred  is  given  in  the  Rigveda,  where,  in 
a hymn  to  the  Ribhus,  the  respective  deeds  of  the  water-god, 
the  earlier  Indra,  the  fire-god,  and  the  god  of  the  lightning 
or  thunderbolt,  who  was  the  later  Indra,  the  warrior  god,  are 
discussed.  In  this  hymn  Agni,  the  dog,  is  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  the  goat  as  the  waker  of  the  new  year,^  so  that 
the  dog  succeeded  the  goat  as  a sacred  animal,  and  the  Tak- 
shakas,  who  reverenced  the  dog,  must  have  succeeded  the 
earlier  Kauravya,  who  worshipped  the  goat,  as  rulers  of 
India.  Throughout  the  Rigveda  and  Brahmanas  the  dog 
and  Agni  are  both  regarded  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 
As  Silramcya,  the  Greek  Hermes,^  he  is  both  messenger  and 
watch-dog,  and  both  chronologically  and  mythologically  he 
and  Sarama,  the  dawn,  stand,  as  Max  Muller  says,  “ on  the 
threshold  that  separates  the  gods  of  light  from  the  gods  of 

' Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  art.  Ares,  vol.  ii.  p.  485.  He  is  the 
Tistrya  or  dog-star  of  the  Zendavesta,  which  fights  with  the  demon  of  drought, 
Tir  Yast,  vi.  10-34,  Darniesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol. 
xxiv.  pp.  96-102;  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  pp.  151,  154. 

2 J.R.A.S.  Part  II.  April,  1889,  p.  320. 

3 Rg.  i.  161.  9.  10.  and  13. 

* Max  Muller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  second  series  (1872),  pp. 
473-475. 
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darkness.”  It  is  Agni  who,  as  the  messenger  to  the  gods, 
takes  the  sacrifice  up  to  heaven,  and  it  is  thus  he  is  called 
the  Brahman,  for  he  held  in  the  older  sacrificial  ritual  the 
same  office  as  is  assigned  to  Brahma,  the  god  of  prayer,  in 
the  services  to  the  gods  of  light.  From  these  notices  it  is 
clear  that  the  worship  of  the  fire-god  came  to  India  when  the 
religion  of  his  votaries  had  reached  the  metaphysical  stage, 
when  materialistic  sacrifices  were  beginning  to  be  discredited, 
and  offerings  burnt  by  the  sacred  fire  were  substituted  for 
the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  earlier  materialistic  age.  The 
old  gods  had,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Brahmanas, 
gone  up  to  heaven,  and  were  no  longer  to  be  fed  by  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  poured  out  on  the  earth,  but  by  the 
smoke  and  sweet  savour  ascending  to  heaven.^  It  was  then 
that  the  gods  became  thinkers,  and  that  the  new  creation, 
the  work  of  Manu  the  thinker,  began.  This  was  continued 
under  the  next  regime  of  the  Iravata,  or  early  Indra- 
worshippers  of  the  sacred  w'ater  as  the  origin  of  life,  till  the 
earth  w’as  quite  cleansed  from  the  evil  influences  of  the  old 
materialistic  religion,  and  a new  earth,  peopled  by  worship- 
pers of  the  heavenly  gods,  succeeded  that  which  had  been 
the  home  of  the  sous  and  worshippers  of  the  evil  serpent, 
who  was  in  India  the  great  snake  Nahusha,  in  Iran  the  three- 
mouthed Azi  Dahaka,  and  in  Greece  the  serpent  Pytho,  the 
god  of  the  Delphic  Oracle. 

The  most  salient  example  of  the  change  wrought  by  this 
great  revolution  in  the  ancient  mythologies  is  that  given  by 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  who  became,  from  the  Pandemic 
goddess  of  the  Cyprian  shrines  at  Salamis,  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  who  rose  up  out  of  the  purifying  waters  of  the  sea. 
The  sea-god,  Poseidon  himself,  is  also  an  ancient  deity,  who 
assumed  a new  form  from  the  water-worshippers.  He  was 

> Sat.  Brah.  i.  3.  3.  13.  14,  vol.  xii.  p.  88,  also  note  2,  where  Agni  is  said  to 
be  the  Hotri  or  sacrificial  priest  who  carries  the  offering  to  the  gods.  He  is 
succeeded  in  this  office  by  the  Vashat  call,  or  the  call  meaning  may  he  carry  it 
up.  This  was  pronounced  by  the  Ilotri  at  the  end  of  the  offering-prayers,  which 
were  muttered  to  the  older  gods,  and  loudly  chanted  to  the  accepted  Vedic  deities. 
This  change,  from  the  burnt  offering  to  praise  and  prayer  as  the  true  sacrifice, 
as  is  shown  later  on,  was  made  by  the  Aryan  Brahmans.  The  Jewish  ritualists 
regarded  the  sacred  fire  in  the  same  light  as  the  Hindus.  See  Levit.  ii.  2.  9,  iii.  5. 
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originally  a lunar  and  phallic  god,  as  black  bulls  were  offered 
to  him.  Bull  fights  took  place  in  his  honour  in  Ionia  and 
Thessaly,  and  at  Ephesus  he  was  called  the  Bull  Poseidon, 
while  his  cup-bearers  were  called  bulls.^  He  next  became  the 
fire-god,  and  in  this  capacity  assumed. the  trident,  or  symbol  of 
the  fire-stick,  as  his  sacred  weapon.  In  these  changes,  as  well 
as  in  his  final  transformation  to  be  the  god  of  the  sea,  he 
resembled  the  Sumerian  god  Ilea ; and  even  if  the  actual 
derivation  of  the  Hindu  Pushan  and  the  Greek  Poseidon  (the 
god  having  the  form  el'ScoXoi',  representing  el'Scoi/  of  Poos  or 
Pilsh),  from  the  same  Akkadian  root,  is  untenable,  there  is 
undoubtedly  a great  similarity  between  them.  To  both  black 
bulls  were  sacred,  both  were  gods  of  battle,  and  Pushan,  like 
Poseidon,  was  the  form  of  the  phallic  god  which  was  espe- 
cially sacred  to  the  adorers  of  the  god  of  the  water  of  life.^ 
In  this  summary  of  some  of  the  coincidences  between  the 
mythologies  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia  and  those  of  India, 
I hope  I shall  be  thought  to  have  proved  that  in  all  these 
countries  national  as  opposed  to  tribal  religion  began  with  the 
worship  of  the  mother  earth,  and  that  this  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  the  phallic  gods.  The  ne.xt  change  was  the  deposition 
of  the  phallic  god,  and  the  elevation  of  the  moon-god  to  the 
principal  place  in  the  triad.  This  was  accompanied  by  the 
worship  of  the  fire-stick.  Then  came  first  the  worship  of  the 
god  of  the  water  of  life,  and  next  that  of  the  god  of  the  divine 
drink,  the  Dionysus  and  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  the  Soma  of  the  Hindus.  All  these  changes  appear  to 
have  been  wrought  by  five  successive  races,  whose  ethnology  I 
have  attempted  to  trace;  but  in  doing  this  difficulties  arise  from 
the  regular  sequence  of  events  in  all  these  countries  being  dis- 
turbed by  complications  introduced  by  the  Siikas  and  Aryans. 

' Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  vol.  xix.  p 58,  art.  Poseidon.  The 
connection  between  Poseidon  and  the  worshippers  of  the  god  of  the  divine  water 
is  further  shown  by  Prof.  Tiele’s  identification  of  the  Latin  Neptunus,  Poseidon’s 
counterpart  with  the  Apam  Napat,  the  god  of  the  waters,  of  the  Zendavesta. 
This  name,  he  says,  has  disappeared  among  the  Greeks.  But  if  my  suggestion  is 
right,  it  has  not  disappeared,  because  it  was  never  adopted  by  them.  They 
worshipped  the  same  god  under  his  other  name  of  Push.  Tiele,  Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Ancient  Religions,  Triilmer’s  English  and  Foreign  Philosophical 
Library,  vol.  vii.  p.  230. 

^ See  ante,  pp.  349,  note  1,  350,  364,  note  1. 
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Historical  Evidence  given  hy  some  of  the  Myths  of  the  Hermes 

Series. 

But  it  is  in  the  myths  of  the  Hermes  series  that  we  find 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  evidence  connecting  the  gods 
of  Greece  both  with  the  Aryan  gods  of  India  and  with  their 
Non-Aryan  predecessors  worshipped  by  the  Hindus  in  India 
and  by  the  Turanians  on  the  Euphrates. 

First  Hermes,  Hermeias,  is,  on  the  authority  of  Kuhn, 
Benfey  and  Max  Muller,  now  admitted  to  be  the  same  as 
Sarameya,  the  dog  of  the  gods  in  the  Rigveda. 

Secondly.  Hermes  is  the  god  of  the  fire-stick.  He  is  the 
phallic  god  of  the  Cabiri,  the  counterpart  of  Hephaistos.' 

Thirdly.  He  is,  like  the  Indian  Agni,  the  messenger  of 
the  gods.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  two  dogs  who  guard  the 
under-world,  the  other  being  the  Greek  Kerberos,  the 
Sanskrit  Sarvara,  the  spotted  dog.^ 

Fourthly.  He  is,  the  dog  who  is  said  in  Rg.  i.  161.  13, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  goat  to  succeed  him,  and  to  waken 
the  year  to  revived  life.  To  find  Hermes  under  this  guise 
in  Greece  w'e  must  look  to  the  story  of  lo.  Zeus  changed 
lo  into  a white  cow,  that  is  to  say,  he  made  her  the  moon- 
goddess.  This  shows  that  she  was  first  a dark  divinity. 
Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  get  her  from  Hera,  the  original  moon- 
goddess,  to  whom  the  goat  was  sacred.  This  is  just  the 
same  as  the  Vedic  story,  e.vcept  that  in  the  Greek  myth  Zeus 
gave  Hermes  charge  of  the  white  year  cow,  the  moon  and 
not  the  goat,  who,  in  the  Yeda,  took  the  place  of  Uz,  the 
Akkadian  goat  god,  who  directed  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
in  solar  times  watched  the  revolutions  of  the  solar  disk.® 

Fifthly.  Both  the  Hindu  and  Greek  mythologies  make 
the  fire-god,  who  succeeds  to  and  helps  the  moon-goddess, 
the  active  productive  agent.^ 

But  there  is  still  much  more  to  be  learnt  from  the  story 

1 Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  xi.  p.  749,  s.v.  Hermes. 

2 Ib.  p.  7o0. 

2 Sayce,  IHbbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p 285. 

* Tlie  Sacred  Hermai  of  Athens,  described  by  Herod,  ii.  51,  as  phallic  images, 
show  that  Hermes  was  originally  a phallic  fire-god. 
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of  lo.  Her  father  was  Inachus,  the  river  of  Argos,  the 
father  of  the  Argive  race,  but  this  seems  to  be  later  than 
the  time  of  the  myth  making  her  the  daughter  of  lasos, 
the  change  being  made  when  tlie  worshippers  of  Poseidon, 
the  god  of  the  waters,  sanctified  the  rivers,  and  made  them 
fathers  of  those  who  dwelt  on  their  banks.  Her  name 
appears  as  the  violet  ”Iov  and  the  ' I6viov-7re\ayo<;,  the  violet- 
dark  Adriatic  across  which  she  swam.^  Tims  before  she 
was  the  moon-cow  she  was  the  goddess  of  the  dark  vault  of 
heaven,  the  Eiima  of  the  Hindus,^  the  T’hom  of  Genesis,  the 
Abza  of.  the  Akkadians,  of  which  Ea,  the  fish-god,  was  lord.* 
The  hundred-eyed  Argus,  who  was  set  by  Hera  to  watch  her, 
was  first  lulled  to  sleep  by  Hermes,  and  afterwards  killed  by 
him  with  the  Harpe,  or  crescent-shajied  sword,  or  the  new 
moon  with  which  Merodach  killed  Tiarnut  the  dragon.^ 

Here  Argus  the  guardian  bears  a name  very  like  that  of 
Argos,  lo’s  birth-place.  Hermes,  as  the  slayer  of  Argus,  is 
called  throughout  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  Apy6i(j)6i’T'r]<;,  a name 
also  given  to  Apollo  as  the  slayer  of  'Apyd<;,  the  Doric  for 
snakes.*  Mythic  story  also  tells  of  another  Argus,  the  dog, 
whose  death  is  so  touchingly  described  in  the  Odyssey  as 
happening  in  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  saw  Odysseus,  the 
wandering  sun-god,  come  back  to  his  home  in  the  West.® 
It  was  through  the  help  of  Hermes  that  Odysseus  came  back, 
and  the  watch- dog  he  had  left  behind  must  probably  belong 
to  the  group  of  guardian  dogs  connected  with  Hermes.  In 
his  life  of  twenty  years  he  completed  by  reduplication  the 
era  sacred  to  the  mother  sanctified  by  her  ten  lunar  months 
of  gestation,^  just  as  the  twenty-four  hooks  of  the  poem  mean 

' Liddell  and  Scott,  'l6vios. 

^ Rama  means  darkness. 

^ Sayce,  Ilitbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  102. 

■*  Eucyclopmdia  Rritaimica,  xiii.  s.v.  lo  ; Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887, 

p.  102. 

* Liddell  and  Scott,  ‘AfyyeKpSyTTjs. 

® Odyssey,  xvii.  326,  327 — 

''Apyov  5’  a6  Kara  fio'ip’  eAaPfv  p.e\ayos  davaroio 
AutIk'  ISoyr’  'OSurrria  ieiKomip  iviavTip. 

See  comp,  between  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  and  the  northern  myth  of  Orendel, 
Penka,  Origines  Ariacne,  chap.  iii.  pp.  59,  60. 

’ Bee  pp.  337,  393,  with  reference  to  the  productive  power  of  sacrificial  pairs. 
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the  completion  of  the  solar  legend ; and  the  death  of  Argus, 
the  guardian  of  lo,  also  marks  a religious  revolution,  which 
made  the  moon  the  ruler  of  the  skj\  Jiut  ^pyec<j)6vTT]<:,  when 
applied  to  Apollo,  means  the  slayer  of  snakes,  called  'Apyd<;. 
Almost  all  evil  beasts  killed  by  mythic  heroes  are  either 
snakes  or  their  offspring  dragons,  for  these  are  merely 
snakes  invested  by  myth  makers  with  non-serpentine  attri- 
butes ; it  is  therefore  most  likely  that  Argus  slain  by 
Hermes  was,  like  the  dragon  killed  by  Perseus,  and  Tiamut 
by  Merodach,  with  the  same  weapon,  a snake- god,  like  the 
Yritra  or  snake-gods  killed  by  Indra. 

Before  inquiring  whether  all  these  similar  words  can  be 
derived  from  the  same  root,  or  whether  the  verbal  coinci- 
dences they  show  cover  a radical  difference  of  origin,  we 
must  turn  to  the  myth  of  lason,  connected  with  that  of  lo 
by  the  name  of  her  father  lasos,  and  the  epithet  '’laaov 
’Apyo?,  the  Argos  of  Iasos4  It  was  he  wdio,  with  the 
Argonauts,  made  the  celebrated  mythical  voyage  in  the 
ship  Argo. 

This  ship  Argo,  which  adds  another  name  to  the  list  of 
those  seemingly  connected  with  Argos,  is  shown  by  Aratos 
to  mean  the  constellation  of  that  name,  as  in  his  Phaino- 
mena,  v.  348,  he  speaks  of  it  as  lason’s  Argo.  This  poem 
is  the  versified  form  of  the  Phainomena  of  Eudoxus,  an 
astronomer  of  Cilicia,  who  lived  between  403-350  b.c.^  The 
constellation  Argo  is  the  largest  of  the  brilliant  groups  of 
stars  encircling  the  Southern  Cross,  the  most  conspicuous 
group  near  the  Southern  Pole.®  Its  principal  star  is  Canopus, 
the  Hindu  Agasty^a,  which,  as  I have  shown  in  pp.  424-426 
of  this  essay,  led  the  snake-worshipping  Danavas  to  India. 
This  star  is  not  visible  in  Europe,  nor  “ in  any  locality 
higher  in  latitude  than  the  southern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,” but  it  was  to  the  Southern  nations  the  leading  star 

* Encvclopsedia  Britannica,  xiii.  p.  202,  s.v.  lo. 

* The  Phainomena  of  Aratus,  translated  by  R.  Brown,  jun.,  p.  40,  and  Intro- 
duction, p.  1.  Mr.  Brown  shows  that  Eudoxos  must  have  derived  his  facts  from 
the  Chaldtcan  astronomers. 

3 Guillemin,  The  Heavens,  edited  by  Norman  Lockyer  and  Proctor,  pp.  287, 
288. 
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of  the  firmament,  and  is  spoken  of  by  an  Egyptian  poet  of 
the  time  of  Thothmes  III.  about  1600  b.c.  as  “ Karbana  ” 
(the  Karbanit  of  the  Assyrian  astronomers  of  Assurbanipal) 
“who  pours  his  light  in  a glance  of  fire  when  he  disperses  the 
morning  dew.”^  It  was  only  a southern  race  who  could  have 
made  Argo  and  its  stars  their  heavenly  guide,  or  the  great 
snake  their  chief  god.  But  the  Dorians  of  Argos  came  from 
the  South.  Their  father  was  Danaus,  and  he  in  mythic 
legend  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  where  Canopus, 
sacred  to  the  chief  star  of  Argo,  was  the  leading  port  before 
the  rise  of  Alexandria.^  But  these  people  brought  to  Crete 
and  Greece  Dravidian  customs,  as  shown  in  the  common 
meals  (avaaLTia),  the  Spartan  training  of  both  sexes,  the  five 
Ephors,^  and  above  all,  the  great  snake  god  Pytho,  who 
inspired  the  oracle  at  Delphi  before  he  was  killed  by  Apollo. 
These  customs,  as  well  as  their  reverence  for  the  constellation 
Argo,  must,  as  I shall  show,  have  been  brought  from  a 
country  far  to  the  south  of  Canopus  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  To  explain  this  we  must  look  to  the  Zendavesta  and 
Mahabharata.  In  the  Zendavesta  we  find  that  the  rulers  of 
heaven  are  four  stars,  which  have  in  them  “ the  seed  of  the 
waters,  the  seed  of  the  earth,  the  seed  of  the  plants,”  Tistrya, 
Satavaesa,  Vanant,  and  the  Haptoiringus.^  It  is  they  who 
maintain  law  and  order,  and  who  war  against  and  destroy 
the  Pairikas,  the  planets  or  wandering  stars,  who  by  their 
motions  throw  the  heavenly  system  into  confusion.^  The 
staunchest  defenders  of  order  are  Tistrya,  which  is  the  dog- 
star  Sirius,  who  protects  the  moon,  and  Satavesa,  who  pushes 
the  waters  forward.®  They  rule  the  East  and  the  Soutb, 
while  Vanant  rules  the  West,  and  the  Ilaptbiringas  (the 
Great  Bear)  the  North.  It  is  Tistrya  who,  like  Sarameya, 

’ Eridanus,  River  and  Constellation,  by  R.  Brown,  jun.,  v.  p.  14;  Brugsch, 
Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  i.  p.  371. 

^ Encyclopa3dia  Britannioa,  vol.  v.  p.  23. 

3 They  were  the  Hindu  Pauchayat  or  Council  of  Five,  which  held  such  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  Dravidian  system  of  government.  Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April, 
1889,  pp.  201,  202. 

'*  Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Sirozah  i.  13,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  9. 

s Ib.  Tir  Vast,  8.  9.  12.  39,  pp.  95-97,  104. 

* Jb.  Tir  Vast,  1,  pp.  92,  93. 
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is  the  dog  fire  god  who  brings  rain  from  the  East,  and 
Satavaesa,  the  ruler  of  tlie  South,  who  pushes  the  waters 
forward.  This  phrase  is  explained  in  the  Bundahis,  where 
the  constellation  Sataves  is  said  to  control  the  tides  in  the 
sea  of  Sataves,  the  sea  of  Oman,^  and  to  bring  back  into 
the  Arabian  Sea,  called  Vourukasha,  the  water  purified  by 
its  inflow  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  called  Puitika,  or  the 
“ clean  sea.”  ^ Here,  as  in  the  Greek  myth,  we  have  the 
dog-star  or  fire-god  who  protects  the  moon,  placed  in  apposi- 
tion with  another  star  or  constellation  called  in  the  Zenda- 
vesta  Satavaesa.®  But  to  see  what  star  or  stars  are  called 
Satavaesa,  we  must  turn  to  the  Hindu  legends  of  Agast}'a. 
In  one  of  the  myths  of  the  Mahabharata  of  which  he  is  the 
hero  it  is  said  that  the  gods  when  oppressed  by  Nahusha 
(the  great  snake)  betook  themselves  to  Agastya,  and  induced 
him  to  drink  up  the  waters  of  the  ocean  which  covei’ed  the 
evil  seed  of  the  race  of  Nahusha  (the  Kiilakeyas),  and  that 
to  repair  the  evil  done  by  him,  the  moon-goddess,  in  the 
shape  of  Ganga,  the  great  river,  fills  the  sea  and  brings 
the  waters  back  again.'^  Here  we  have  the  phenomena  of 
the  tides  ascribed  in  mythic  language  to  Agastya,  the  chief 
star  in  Argo,  just  as  Satavaesa,  which  apparently  means 

' West,  Bundahis,  ii.  7 and  xiii.  12,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  pp  12 
and  41. 

^ Darniesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Fargard  iv.  17-19,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  53-54. 

^ Vaesa  or  Satavaesa  seems  to  he  connected  with  Vaesaka,  the  head  of  the  Visah 
family,  who  was  defeated  by  Tusa,  the  son  of  Naotara  (the  new  star),  Aban  Yast, 
53-59,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii.  pp  66-68.  Tus  again  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Polar  star  called  in  the  Babylonian  Tablet  Tnras,  and  Diinu  the  divine 
judge,  line  13,  star  x. ; Remarks  on  the  Tablet  of  the  Thirty  Stars,  by  R.  Brown, 
jun..  Part  II.  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  for  February, 
1890.  Satavaesa  again  would  mean  the  hundred  (sata)  Vaesas  or  Vasas,  the  stars 
of  the  constellation  Argo,  as  opposed  to  the  new  star  Tistrya,  and  the  moon,  who, 
like  the  Polar  star,  represented  the  Northern  races  as  warring  against  the  people 
and  star  gods  of  the  South. 

Mahabharata,  Vana  (Tirtha  Yatra)  Parva,  ciii.-cix.  pp.  324-340.  That 
Ganga,  the  great  river,  was  originally  the  full  moon,  is  proved  by  Rg.  ii.  32.  7, 
where  Ganga,  Sinivati,  and  Raka  are  called  on  to  help  women  in  labour.  Sayana 
says  Ganga  is  the  full  moon,  and  the  same  as  Anumati.  This  latter  word  is  said 
in  the  Ait.  Brah.  7.  11,  Hang’s  translation,  vol.  ii.  pp  457,  458,  to  mean  the 
full  moon.  Sinivati  the  new  moon,  and  Raka  the  last  half  of  the  new  moon  day. 
The  feminine  form  Ganga  is  used  to  represent  the  moon  as  the  goddess,  but  Gafigu 
must,  in  Rg.  x.  48.  8,  mean  the  river  and  not  the  moon,  as  Indra  is  there  said  to 
have  led  the  Atithigiva  (a  name  for  the  Aryan  Trtsu)  to  the  Gahgu,  see  Zimmer, 
Altindisches  Leben,  chap.  xiii.  p.  352. 
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the  whole  constellation  Argo,  controls  the  tides  in  the  Zenda- 
vesta.  In  the  Hindu  legend  Agastya,  the  ruling  star  of 
Argo,  is  succeeded  in  this  work  by  the  moon-goddess  Gahgii, 
who  supplies  water  to  the  sea,  just  as  Tistrya,  the  rain-star, 
who  protects  the  moon,  gives  her  the  waters  which  enable  her 
to  fulfil  her  mission.  Both  the  stories  point  to  a time  when 
the  control  of  the  tides  was  held  to  belong  to  the  constella- 
tion Argo,  the  ship  of  the  heavenly  mother,  but  when  the 
coincidence  between  the  high  tides  and  the  new  and  full 
moon  was  observed,  this  office  was  transferred  to  the  moon, 
who  was  also  held  to  be  the  measurer  of  time.  But  this 
could  only  have  been  done  in  the  Oceanic  seas  facing  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Neither  in  the  Red  Sea  nor  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean could  the  tides  have  attracted  much  notice,  and  it 
must  have  been  the  people  who,  as  they  sailed  out  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  saw  Canopus  lighting  up  the  Southern  heavens, 
who  attributed  to  its  power  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides. 
They  found  the  tides  to  be  hardly  perceptible  in  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  only  other  seas  with  which 
they  were  acquainted,  and  thus  it  would  seem  that  the  power 
of  Argo,  which  was  low  in  the  heavens  and  partly  invisible, 
was  less  than  when  the  constellation  was  in  the  Arabian 
Sea  high  above  the  horizon,  near  the  Southern  pole.  It  was 
in  the  North  that  they  reached  the  home  of  the  god  of  the 
fire-stick,  and  the  decrease  of  the  power  of  Argo  in  this  region 
was  ascribed  to  him  who  was  said  to  have  lulled  Argo  to  sleep, 
and  to  have  stopped  him  from  troubling  the  waters,  while  Argo 
or  Argus  was  finally  dethroned  and  slain  when  the  moon  was 
installed  as  the  measurer  of  time  and  the  controller  of  the  tides. 

But  the  Hindu  Agastya  was  not  always  a star.  In  a 
passage  in  the  Vii3'asaneya  Sarnhita,  used  in  the  ceremony  of 
shaving  the  heads  of  all  male  children,  we  find  that  the 
threefold  age  of  the  three  fathers  of  the  race,  Jamadagni, 
Kasyapa,  and  Agast}^a,  is  called  on  to  give  long  life  to  the 
boy,  whose  hair  is  moistened  by  the  sanctifying  water.^  Of 

* Saukh.  Grihya  Sutra,  i.  28.  9,  and  Paras.  Grihya  Sutra,  ii.  1.  9-15,  Olden- 
berg’s  translation.  Sacred  Rooks  of  the  East,  vol.  sxix.  pp.  55  and  302;  Vaj. 
Samh.  iii.  6.  2. 
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these  three  fathers  Jamadagni  is,  as  his  name  shows,  the 
twin  (jama)  Agni,  the  Swastika,  or  pair  of  fire-sticks. 
Kasyapa  is  the  father  of  the  Kiisi,  the  husband  of  Daksba’s 
thirteen  daughters,  who  are  the  thirteen  lunar  months,  the 
originator  of  the  lunar  year,  and  Agastya  must  therefore  be 
the  god  who  is  older  than  these  two  Northern  gods,  the  great 
snake  or  phallic  god  of  the  Soiith,  called  Nahusha  when  on 
earth.  He  was  cast  down  from  heaven  by  Indra,  who  was 
the  new  star  (Naotara)  of  the  Zendavesta,  Tistrya,  the 
blazing  dog-star,  just  as  Argus  the  watcher  was  lulled  to 
sleep  by  Hermes  the  fire-god.  When  the  moon- goddess 
became  the  ruler  of  heaven,  her  union  with  the  god  called 
by  the  men  of  a later  age  Zeus  or  Dyaus,  the  god  of  the 
bright  sky,  was  completed,  and  this  union  was  commemorated 
by  the  great  festival  of  the''Iepo9  yd/io?,  the  sacred  marriage, 
held  annually  at  Argos  in  February-March,  the  month 
"Hpaio'i,  called  at  Athens  Tap-TfX'uov.  But  the  actual  event 
symbolized  by  this  marriage  seems  to  have  been  the  addition 
of  two  months  to  the  former  sacred  period  of  eleven  months, 
making  the  full  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months  ; but  this 
dropped  out  of  memory  when  the  solar  year  took  the  place 
of  the  lunar  year.^ 

Before  the  invention  of  alphabets  and  the  diffusion  of 
written  literature,  popular  myths  were  found  to  be  the  most 
impressive  and  lasting  teachers  of  history.  If  my  conclu- 
sions are  right,  the  myths  I have  analyzed  give  in  outline  a 
complete  account  of  the  Northern  progress  of  the  seafaring 
races  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  who  made  their  way  by  the 
Red  Sea  and  Egypt  to  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  same  myths  also  throw  light  on  the 
connection  between  the  Euphratean  races  and  the  people  who 
lived  and  traded  on  the  Western  coasts  of  India.  They  tell 
us  of  a race  of  trading  seamen,  whose  chief  gods  w^ere  the 
mother  earth,  and  the  snake  their  father,  whom  they  had 

1 See  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  s.v.  Hera,  xi.  p.  680,  also  lo,  xol.  xiii.  p.  202. 
The  husband  of  the  moon-goddess  was  probably  originally  “latros.  the  son  of  lo, 
the  dark  night.  It  was  the  dark  night  of  heaven  which  was  first  worshipped,  and 
Varuna  was  the  dark  night,  Muir,  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  v.  sect.  v.  p.  58. 
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exalted  to  be  the  mother  and  father  of  the  starry  heavens. 
The  dark  abyss  of  night  was  the  heavenly  mother,  and  the 
stars  which  guided  them  on  their  voyages  were  her  sons. 
The  father  king  and  leader  of  this  heavenly  host  was  the 
brightest  star  of  the  constellation  near  the  Southern  Pole, 
which  was  to  them  the  ship,  that  is  the  ark  or  womb  of  the 
mother  of  the  stars.  The  might  of  the  king  was  shown  in 
his  control  of  the  tides,  and  he  led  his  worshippers  over  the 
pathless  wastes  of  the  sea.  Guided  by  him,  and  the  coasts, 
they  came  by  the  Red  Sea  into  Egypt,  and  thence  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  met  the  race  of  handicraftsmen 
whose  gods  were  the  pair  of  fire-sticks,  from  which  the  fire 
which  worked  the  metals  of  their  craft  was  born.  These 
people  kept  dogs  to  guard  their  property,  and  looked  on  the 
“ sentinel  stars  ” as  the  heavenly  watch-dogs.  But  these 
sons  of  Kus  also  went  by  land  to  the  Euphratean  countries, 
and  on  their  way  southward,  through  the  desert  tracts  of 
Central  and  Western  Asia,  they  learnt  that  the  god  of  the 
fertilizing  rains  was  an  agent  no  less  active  and  necessary 
for  the  production  and  maintenance  of  life,  than  the  divine 
heat  of  the  fire.  When  they  came  to  the  shores  of  the 
Southern  ocean,  and  had  risen  to  influence  in  the  countr}^ 
they  were  able  to  point  out  that,  great  as  was  the  power  of 
Canopus  in  controlling  the  ocean  tides,  it  did  not  extend  to 
inland  waters  like  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Southern  sailors 
had  already  learnt  how  feeble  the  tide-force  was  in  the  Red 
and  Mediterranean  Seas.  The  Northeners  argued  that  the 
real  rulers  of  the  stars  must  be  the  star  in  the  East,  which 
brings  the  rain,^  and  this  star  they  took  to  be  Tistrj^a,  a name 
seemingly  connected  with  the  Akkadian  Tsir,^  a snake,  and 
it  was  he,  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens,  whom  the  Akka- 
dians looked  on  as  the  heavenly  snake  ruling  in  the  East, 
the  home  of  the  snake-worshippers.  This  star,  which,  unlike 
Canopus,  was  visible  in  the  North,  became  to  the  Northern 

' The  rainy  countries  of  India  lay  in  the  East. 

^ See  Mr.  Brown’s  interpretation  of  line  29,  star  xxv.  in  the  Babylonian  Star 
Tablets,  part  ii.  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archajology  fur  February, 
1890.  lie  here  translates  Tsir  as  snake. 
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races  the  watch- dog  of  heaven,  and  the  bearer  of  the 
heavenly  fire.  He,  as  Hermes,  lulled  the  leader  of  Argo  to 
sleep,  by  counteracting  in  the  North  the  power  by  which  he 
ruled  the  Southern  waters.  He,  as  the  heavenly  guide  of 
the  fire-worshippers,  protected  the  moon,  when  tlie  race  of 
handicraftsmen  found  out  that  she  was  the  measurer  not  only 
of  monthly  but  also  of  annual  time,  and  made  her  the  ruler 
of  the  heavens.  Her  power  was  universal,  and  not  like  that 
of  the  rain-bringing  Tistrya  and  the  tide-controlling  Canopus, 
restricted  to  especial  quarters  of  the  heavens,  while  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  the  peculiar  domain  of  Canopus,  her  power 
at  the  new  and  full  moons  was  greater  than  his.  It  was 
through  the  agency  of  the  dog-star,  as  Hermes,  that  the 
moon-goddess  was  made  ruler  and  consort  of  the  dark  vault 
of  heaven.  The  two  united  rulers  w'ere  probably  at  first 
feminine,  being  symbolized  as  lo  and  Hera,  lo  then  became 
lasos,  her  son,  and  he  was  afterwards  changed  to  Zeus  and 
Dyaus,  the  ruler  of  the  bright  sky,  by  the  sun-worshippers. 
I cannot  now  follow  the  myths  further  through  all  their 
ramifications,  but  every  one  of  the  conclusions  seems  to  follow 
naturally  from  the  varying  forms  of  the  story  which  I have 
traced  back  to  the  Euphrates  valley.  They  are  all  supported 
by  proofs,  and  the  truth  of  the  whole  series  of  historical 
events  taught,  if  my  conclusions  are  correct,  by  these  myths, 
is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  from  other  sources,  which 
proves  that  early  civilization  in  Asia  and  Europe  was  founded 
by  a race  of  Southern  Dravidians  living  near  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  These  people  made  their  way  northward 
by  sea,  and  both  in  the  North  and  in  their  original  home, 
they  were  aided  in  their  task  of  improving  human  institu- 
tions by  Northern  immigrants  of  a different  race. 

But  if  this  is  the  case,  the  names  of  the  mythical  beings, 
and  of  the  places  recorded  in  these  stories,  ought  to  be 
derived  from  Dravidian  roots,  whereas  they  almost  all  come 
from  an  Aryan  root  “ark,”  meaning  to  be  bright.  There- 
fore either  (1)  these  names  are  not  the  original  names  given 
by  Dravidians  to  the  beings  and  places  to  whom  they  are 
assigned,  or  (2)  “ ark,”  if  adopted  as  an  Aryan  root,  must  be 
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traceable  to  Dravidian  sources.  That  the  first  supposition 
will  not  meet  the  facts  of  the  case,  seems  to  be  clear  from 
the  persistence  of  the  names.  The  Aryan-speaking  Greeks 
would  hardly  have  given  a new  name  to  the  ship  Argo  while 
retaining  the  old  legend,  but  at  the  same  time  the  root 
“ ark,”  to  be  bright,  is  widely  disseminated  through  Aryan 
languages.  It  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  mutual  interchanges  which  must  have 
accompanied  the  union  of  the  Aryan  and  Dravidian  races 
to  trace  words  from  one  to  another  authoritatively,  and  to 
enable  us  to  do  this  we  must  aw'ait  the  rise  of  another 
Grimm,  who  will  do  for  Dravidian  and  Aryan  tongues  the 
work  Grimin  did  for  Aryan  languages.  That  the  words  I 
now  allude  to  ought  to  be  Dravidian,  seems  to  be  proved  by 
very  strong  historical  evidence,  but  as  to  the  linguistic  proof 
I can  only  offer  the  following  conjecture.  In  the  first  place 
I would  point  out  that  one  at  least  of  these  names  derived 
from  “ ark,”  that  of  Argos  the  city,  has  an  alternative  form 
Argolis,  meaning  the  country  of  Argos.  In  Akkadian  lan- 
guages “ gal  ” is  one  of  the  nominal  suffixes,  added  to  roots 
to  make  substantives,^  and  Ur-gal  would  therefore  be  a 
regularly  formed  Akkadian  noun.  This  might  possibly  be 
connected  with  the  Akkadian  Uru-gal,  the  great  watcher, 
which  would  be  a most  appropriate  name  for  the  leader  of 
the  heavenly  ship.^  There  also  appears  in  one  of  the  Magical 
Texts,  translated  by  Dr.  Sayce,  a word  Ud-gal,  which  he 
translates  as  “ great  worms,”  and  he  also  in  a note  says  that 
“udda”  probably  means  a kind  of  serpent.^  Thei’e  is  also 
in  Tamil  a root  “ iiru,”^  to  creep,  and  in  Canarese  another 
similar  root  “ur-i,”  to  burn,  which  is  apparently  reproduced 
in  the  Lat  “ uro,”  to  burn,  the  Armenian  “or,”  the  Hebrew 
“ iir,”  and  the  Afghan  “or”  or  “ wur,”  meaning  fire,  all  of 
which  seem  to  show  a connection  between  the  creeping  snake 

' Haupt,  Akkadische  keilschrift  texte,  p.  137.  For  this  reference  I am 
indebte<l  to  Mr.  Evatts  of  the  British  Museum. 

2 Sayce.  Ilibhert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  80,  where  the  term  is  used  for  the  liigh 
priest  of  Bel. 

^ Ih.  p.  451,  note  2. 

‘ Caldwell,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Languages,  p.  467. 

YOL.  XXII.— [KEW  SEEIBS.] 
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and  the  blazing  fire.  When  we  further  remember  that  the 
Southern  Dravidians  made  tbe  snake  the  great  father  on 
earth,  and  translated  bim  to  the  sky  as  a star  and  the  father 
of  the  stars,  who  were  also  heavenly  snake-gods,  it  becomes 
exceedingly  probable  that  all  these  names  originally  came 
from  a root  “ur,”  perhaps  meaning  a snake,  and  that  “ark” 
comes  from  these  roots  by  adding  to  it  g,  the  radical  conson- 
ant of  the  nominal  suffix.  “Ur”  in  Akkadian  means  the 
foundation,  the  city,  tbe  girdle  or  horizon,  and  also  the  dog, 
and  all  these  various  meanings  would  naturally  be  assigned 
to  it  by  the  intermixed  Southern  Dravidians  and  Northern 
Aryans,  whose  history  is  described  in  these  myths. 

Evidence  m to  the  Changes  wrought  by  Aryan  Influence. 

The  ancient  ritualists,  like  tbe  Comtists  of  the  present  day, 
traced  religious  evolution  to  three  distinct  stages  of  thought. 
In  the  first,  or  theological  stage,  the  gods  were  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  their  worshippers.  In  the  second,  or  meta- 
physical stage,  thought  intervened  and  interpreted  and 
spiritualized  the  godhead.  While  the  third,  or  positive  stage, 
was  represented  as  the  product  of  speech.  In  India  it  was 
the  sons  of  Saravati  (the  possessor  of  speech),  the  Siikas  and 
Aryans,  who  were  the  leaders  in  this  second  or  rather  third 
revolution.  It  was  they  who  brought  from  heaven,  not  only 
the  immortal  Soma,  the  drink  which  made  men  equal  with  the 
gods,  but  also  the  divine  gift  of  song.  It  was  the  divine  bird, 
Suparni  or  Gadura  who  brought  these  immortal  and  life-giving 
gifts  to  earth.  In  Greece  it  was  Dionysus  himself  who  was 
born  from  Demeter  the  mother  earth,  and  it  was  Orpheus,'  the 
god  of  the  lyre,  who  recalled  the  dead  Eurj’dice  from  the 
grave  ; while  it  was  his  successor  Apollo,  also  the  god  of  music 

* The  myth  of.  Orpheus,  who,  after  he  rescued  his  wife,  was  slain  by  the 
Bacchantes,  who  were  jealous  of  his  unconquerable  love  for  his  wife,  also  illus- 
trates the  change  wrought  by  the  Aryans  in  the  introduction  of  family  life.  The 
Bacchantes  represent  the  Thracian  w'omen,  who  mourned  the  close  of  the  old 
period  of  tribal  life,  when  permanent  marriage  was  unknown.  The  close  con- 
nection between  Orpheus  and  the  Dionysiac  orgies  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
between  the  Soma  worship  and  the  sanctity  of  song  in  India.  They  were  both 
the  work  of  the  same  race.  See  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  Orpheus, 
vol.  xviii  p.  51. 
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and  of  song,  who  killed  the  great  snake  Pytho.  The  feeling 
of  hesitating  dread  with  which  the  startling  changes  made 
by  Aryan  innovators  were  regarded  by  the  practical 
Dravidian  theologians  is  well  shown  in  the  account  of  the 
dispute  between  Mind  and  Speech  given  in  the  Brahmanas.^ 
Tliey  both  contended  before  Prajapati,  the  chief  of  the  older 
gods,  which  was  the  best.  Prajapati  decided  in  favour  of 
Mind,  as  he  said  Mind  did  the  work  which  Speech  followed 
and  imitated,  and  in  consequence  of  his  denying  all  power  of 
invention  to  Speech,  she  refused  to  officiate  at  his  sacrifices, 
which  were  accordingly  performed  in  a low  voice,  without 
loudly  chanted  hymns  to  bear  the  offerings  of  the  worshippers 
to  the  gods.  Henceforth  they  worked  together.  Mind  con- 
veying to  the  gods  the  sacrifices  offered  without  hymns, 
while  Speech  conveyed  those  accompanied  b}^  sacred  hymns. 

But  this  great  change  could  only  have  been  accomplished 
after  an  enormous  lapse  of  time,  for  before  it  could  ever  have 
been  begun,  the  Hindu  people  must  have  learned  to  speak 
Sanskrit  dialects.  All  those  now  spoken  show  unmistakeable 
traces  of  having  been  formed  from  the  Sanskrit  spoken  by 
a Dravidian  race,  and  even  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  could  only 
have  been  used  as  a language  by  a people  who  originally 
spoke  Dravidian  tongues.  Almost  all  scholars  now  admit  that 
the  Sanskrit  linguals  t,  d,  dh  and  n are  of  Dravidian  origin.- 
Therefore  the  authors  of  the  Rigveda,  who  habitually  use 
these  letters,  must  have  been  the  descendants  of  many  gene- 
rations of  Sanskrit-speaking  people,  whose  primitive  speech 
had  been  altered  to  meet  the  linguistic  requirements  of  the 
Dravidian  race  who  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  ruling 
races  of  the  country.  These  people  must  not  only  have 
learnt  Sanskrit  from  their  Sanskrit-speaking  mothers  or 
fathers,  but  also  from  Sanskrit  schoolmasters.  It  must  have 
been  the  sons  of  Sarasvatl  who  first  added  literary  teaching  to 
the  physical,  political,  and  industrial  training  which  was  so 
carefully  looked  after  in  all  Dravidian  states.  The  changes 

1 Sat.  Brah.  i.  4.  8-12,  vol.  xii.  pp.  130,  131. 

* Penka,  Origines  Ariacae,  chap.  v.  p.  il4,  Caklwell,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Dravidian  Languages ; Excursus  on  the  Origin  of  the  Cerebral  Sounds,  pp. 
32-47. 
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in  the  language  which  produced  the  Vedic  dialect  must  have 
begun  ages  before  the  earliest  hymns  of  the  Iligveda  were 
composed  ; but  even  when  the  dialect  was  formed,  a long 
interval  must  have  passed  before  the  earliest  hymns  could 
have  been  put  into  verse.  Before  this  was  done  the  metres 
had  to  be  arranged,  and  as  all  these  are  shown  in  the  Brah- 
manas  to  have  a ritualistic  meaning, -these  metres  must  have 
been  accepted  as  especially  sacred  by  a professional  priest- 
hood, who  had  before  laid  down  rules  as  to  the  sanctity  of 
numbers. 

Evidence  as  to  the  Antiquity  and  Historical  Significance  of 
the  Sacred  Sanskrit  Metres. 

The  metres  declared  to  he  sacred  in  the  Brahmanas  are  : 
(1)  The  Viraj  metre,  consisting  of  three  lines  of  ten  syllables 
each.  (2)  The  Trishtuhh,  of  four  lines  of  eleven  syllables. 

(3)  The  Gaj^atrl,  of  three  and  four  lines  of  eight  syllables. 

(4)  The  JagatT,  of  four  lines  of  twelve  syllables.  I have 
elsewhere  shown  the  connection  between  the  Viraj  metre, 
the  worship  of  the  mother  earth,  and  phallic  worship ; but 
this  metre,  though  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Brahmanas,  was, 
as  representing  a form  of  faith  which  was  by  its  antiquity 
buried  in  mysticism,  regarded,  like  the  offerings  to  the  great 
mother,  as  lying  outside  consecrated  ground.  The  mother 
earth  belonged  to  the  old  triad,  but  was  not  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  three  succeeding  triads  which  Vishnu  conquered. 
These  were  the  triad  of  the  gods  of  the  earth  or  the  phallic 
gods,  which  were  conquered  by  the  Gayatrl,  the  gods  of  the 
air,  or  those  of  the  Indra-worshippers  by  the  Trishtubh,  and 
the  gods  of  the  sky  or  the  heavenly  triad  by  the  Jagatl.  It 
is  these  metres  which  are  said  in  the  Brahmanas  to  represent 
the  three  strides  of  Vishnu.^ 

The  Trishtubh  metre  of  four  times  eleven  syllables  is 
evidently  framed  in  honour  of  the  eleven  gods  or  months  of 
the  ancient  sacrificial  year,  to  whom  the  eleven  victims  were 
offered  at  the  animal  sacrifices. 


* Sat.  Brah.  i.  9.  3.  10,  Tol.  xii.  p.  269. 
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The  Gayatrl  metre  is  that  which  is  especially  sacred  to 
Agni.  The  eight  syllables  represent  the  four  Agnis  re- 
duplicated to  make  a productive  pair,  while  the  three-lined 
stanzas  are  sacred  to  the  three  older  Agnis,  the  four-lined  to 
the  four  Agnis.' 

The  Jagatl  metre  of  four  times  twelve  syllables  is  that 
sacred  to  Vishnu,  the  Semite  Akkadian  god  of  the  solar- 
lunar  year,  and  the  four  lines  represent  the  four  Agnis. 

The  age  of  the  formation  of  these  metres  is  limited  by 
that  of  the  last  of  them.  They  must  all  have  been  elaborated 
after  the  Semite  Akkadian  Vishnu-worshippers  came  into 
India,  and  that  there  was  a very  early  connection  between 
these  immigrants  and  the  Aryans  of  Iiiin  is  shown  in  the 
legend  in  the  Bhavishya  Purana,  which  tells  how  Samba,  the 
son  of  Krishna  or  Vishnu,  brought  the  priests  of  the  Magi 
into  India  from  Siikadwipa.^  The  truth  of  this  legend  is 
further  corroborated  by  an  examination  of  the  Gathic  metres 
in  the  Zendavesta.  Of  the  five  Giithas  two,  the  Giitha 
Ustavaiti  and  the  Spenta  Mainyu,  are  in  the  Trishtubh 
metre,  but  the  stanzas  in  the  Ustavaiti  are  not,  like  the 
Sanskrit  Trishtubh  stanzas,  made  up  of  four  lines  each,  but 
of  five.®  The  metre  of  the  Ahunavairya,  the  first  and  oldest 
Gatha,  consists  of  stanzas  of  three  lines  of  sixteen  syllables 
each,  which  resembles  the  Gayatri  metre.'  "While  the  metre 
of  the  fifth  Giitha,  the  Vohiikshathrem,  which  is  written  in 
lines  of  fourteen  syllables  each,  with  a cmsura  between  them, 
is  unlike  any  of  the  sacred  Sanskrit  metres.®  The  metre  of 

* See  Rg.  i.  152,  2,  where  the  strong  “ four-cornered  weapon,”  the  four 
Agnis  forming  the  sacred  oblong  figure  of  the  altar,  is  said  to  have  conquered 
the  “three-cornered,”  the  triangle  of  the  worshippers  of  the  triad,  which  was 
placed  as  the  protector  of  the  central  fire  on  the  altar  in  the  three  “paridhis,”  or 
enclosing  sticks  representing  the  three  former  Agnis  in  the  seasonal  sacrifices. 
See  ante  p.  338.  In  the  present  quotation  the  “ four-cornered  ” weapon  is  said 
to  have  destroyed  the  haters  of  the  gods,  that  is,  the  worshippers  of  the  old 
triad. 

Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  226,  252;  India  and  the  West  in  Old 
Days,  by  Prof.  A.  Weber,  pp.  19  and  20.  The  name  Sakadwipa  for  Ancient 
Iran  proves  the  great  influence  of  the  Scythians  in  Northern  Persia  in  ancient 
times,  and  their  subsequent  power  in  India. 

^ The  Zendavesta,  part  iii.  translated  by  L.  H.  Mills,  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  91,  145. 

‘ Ih.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  2. 

* Ih.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  176. 
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the  sixth  Gatha,  Yahista  Istis,  is  the  most  irregular  of  all. 
Its  stanzas  are  four  lines,  the  first  two  of  eleven  or  twelve 
syllables,  the  third  and  fourth  of  fourteen  syllables,  with  a 
half  line  of  five  added  to  each.^  While  these  metres  partly 
agree  with  those  of  the  Sanskrit  hymn- writers,  they  show 
more  completely  than  the  latter  do  the  amalgamation  between 
the  Turanian  races,  to  whom  five  was  the  sacred  number,  and 
the  Northern  people,  who  were  the  Tasukis  of  India,  who 
believed  in  seven  Yasus,  to  whom  the  seven  days  of  the  week 
were  hallowed.  This  is,  as  shown  in  the  Appendix,  a funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Zoroastrian  sacred  Chronometry.  It 
must  have  been  the  priests  who  were  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  hymns  composed  in  these  metres  in  Iran  who  brought 
them  to  India ; and  that  this  actually  was  the  case  is  proved 
by  Dr.  Haug,  who  has  shown  that  the  IJdgatris  or  Chanters 
were,  with  the  Brahma,  Brahmana  Chaiusi,  and  Subrah- 
manya,  later  additions  to  the  number  of  sacrificial  priests. 
In  the  Asvamedha  hymn  of  the  Rigveda  (i.  162),  which  is 
accompanied  by  a Soma  sacrifice,  the  sacrificial  priests  are 
named,  and  there  are,  according  to  Dr.  Haug,  no  IJdgatris 
or  any  of  the  other  three  classes  of  priests  named  above 
among  them,  nor  were  priests  of  this  class  known  to  the 
Zoroastrian  ritual.^  But  the  reciters  of  praise  (sansta  suvi- 
prah)  mentioned  in  v.  5 with  the  other  priests  must  have 
been  their  forerunners ; and  that  these  again  were  preceded 
by  ritualistic  sacrifices  without  hymns  is  shown  by  all  the 
sacrifices  to  Prajapati  and  the  older  gods  being  performed  in 
a low  voice.  The  evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  was  the 
Iranian  priests  accompanying  the  Siikas  and  Aryans  who 
first  brought  the  sacred  metrical  systems  into  India  ; but 
these  were  after  their  arrival  reduced  to  that  which  governs 
the  collections  of  the  Rigveda.  But  the  whole  arrangement 
shows  that  it  was  under  the  influence  of  Dravidian  ideas  of 
law  and  order  that  the  several  metres  were  adapted  to  the 
worship  of  the  several  classes  of  gods  who  had  been  admitted 

' The  Zendavesta,  part  iii.  translated  by  L.  H.  Mills,  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  vol,  xxxi.  p.  187. 

2 Aitareya  Brahmana,  Hang’s  edition,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  pp.  18  and  19. 
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to  the  honours  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  by  successive  invading 
and  ruling  races.  But  it  was  to  the  Aryans  that  the  spiritual 
idea  underl3dng  this  new  arrangement  was  due,  and  it  was 
they  who  substituted  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  thanksgiving, 
and  prayer  for  that  of  food  given  as  fruits  of  the  earth,  or 
of  the  sacred  animals.  These  bloodless  sacrifices  again  were 
a substitute  made  by  the  later  Indra-worshippers  for  the 
animal  sacrifices,  which  w^ere  taken  to  the  gods  by  the  sacred 
fire.  These  burnt  offerings  had,  as  I have  shown,  superseded 
those  in  which  the  blood  of  tbe  victims  was  poured  upon  the 
earth.  We  thus  have  historical  evidence  for  five  distinct 
series  of  sacrificial  forms,  each  denoting  an  advance  made  by 
conquering  and  innovating  tribes.  1.  The  human  sacrifice 
to  the  mother  earth,  which  was  that  of  the  mother- worship- 
ping races,  the  Bhilrata.  2.  The  sacrifice  of  animals  as  a 
ransom  for  the  sacrificer,  in  which  the  blood  fertilized  both 
the  linga  and  the  earth.  This  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  shep- 
herds or  Virata  or  Kauriivv’a.  3.  The  burnt  offering  made 
with  the  sacred  fire,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Kusikas  or  Takshakas. 
4.  The  sacrifice  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  animal 
products  of  butter,  curds,  whey,  and  milk,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Iravata  or  early  Indra-worshippers.  5.  The  sacrifice  of 
praise,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer,  which  was  that  which  the 
Vasuki  were  led  to  adopt  by  the  teaching  of  Aryan  and 
Semitic  immigrants. 

The  whole  process,  among  a people  so  conservative  and 
tenacious  of  old  customs  as  the  Dravidians  were,  must  have 
been  very  slow,  and  must  have  occupied  thousands  of  years 
before  the  Semite  Akkadians  brought  in  the  solar-lunar  j’’ear 
about  4700  b.c.  After  they  had  consolidated  their  power, 
and  after  the  Arj'an-speaking  invaders  had  made  their 
language  the  official  language  of  the  country,  and  had 
elaborated  a dialect  suited  to  Dravidian  organs  of  speech,  the 
metres  they  had  brought  from  Iran,  as  well  as  those  sub- 
sequently framed,  had  to  be  arranged  in  logical  order ; and 
when  the  hymns  began  to  be  written,  the  work  of  selecting 
those  which  were  to  be  considered  sacred  had  to  be  begun. 
This  work  was  not  carried  on  from  one  common  centre,  but 
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by  a number  of  different  associations  of  bardic  priests,  who 
were  distributed  over  the  different  districts  of  Northern 
India.  When  each  priestly  family  bad  prepared  its  own 
special  collection  of  sacred  hymns,  these  had  to  be  again 
sifted  and  arranged  by  the  compilers  of  the  Rigveda  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us.  They,  especially  in  the  first,  ninth, 
and  tenth  Mandalas,  had  to  unite  together  large  numbers  of 
poems  not  reckoned  among  those  accepted  by  the  more  im- 
portant schools.  The  time  occupied  in  these  arrangements 
must,  even  in  an  age  when  writing  was  known,  have  been 
enormous ; and  if  writing  was  unknown,  it  must  have  been 
still  greater.^  If  the  Rigveda  in  its  present  form  was  com- 
pleted and  issued  as  the  official  collection  of  sacrificial  hymns 
about  1400  B.C.,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  probable  that  the 
Brahmins  who  fixed  the  date  of  the  Veda,  that  is,  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  formation  of  the  collection  of  the  hymns 
of  the  Rigveda,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kaliyuga,  or  3102 
B.C.,  were  more  likely  to  have  erred  in  making  the  date  too 
modern  than  too  ancient. 

In  considering  this  question,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
as  Dr.  Ilaug  points  out,  there  were  in  the  Nivids,  and  other 
non-Vedic  liturgical  formulae,  hymns  apparently  older  than 
any  of  the  Yedas.^ 

During  this  period,  besides  the  date  of  1426  b.c.,  which  I 
have  already  noted  as  shown  by  Mr.  Bentley  to  be  the  year 
when  Krittaka  was  made  the  first  of  the  Nakshatras,  the 
only  certain  date  we  have  is  that  in  which  the  five  years’ 
cycle  was  finally  adjusted  for  sacrificial  purposes.  This 

* I would  here  ask  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  the  f^emite  Akkadians,  who  wrote 
their  language  both  in  Assyria  aud  Babylonia,  should  have  brought  some  form  of 
writing  witli  them  to  India,  for  surely  the  early  inhabitants  of  Telloh,  who  took 
their  ships  to  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  tor  the  transport  of  the  stone  used  in  their 
inscribed  statues,  must  in  their  voyages  to  India  have  brought  the  art  of  writing 
to  that  country.  The  Semite  Akkadians,  whose  Phoenician  alphabet  is  the 
original  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  knew  the  Cuneiform  character  in  Babylonia, 
and  those  who  came  to  India  must  have  used  it,  and  their  predecessors  must  also 
have  used  the  earlier  and  more  hieroglyphic  form  we  find  at  Telloh.  If  the  Hittites, 
Egyptians,  and  Akkadians  possessed  an  alphabet,  surely  the  Hindus,  who  were 
no  less  civilized,  must  have  done  the  same  ; and  1 cannot  but  believe  that  careful 
research  will  disclose  some  remnants  of  old  writing  in  India.  Without  the  art  of 
writing,  the  miracle  of  the  composition  and  preservation  of  ancient  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture is  almost  too  great  for  belief. 

* Aitareya  Brahmana,  Haug’s  edition.  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 
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adjustment  is  recorded  in  the  Jyotishan  or  Vedic  Calendar. 
The  C3'cle  then  began  with  the  month  of  Magha  in  the 
Nakshatra  Sravishtha,  another  name  for  Dhanishtha.  The 
date  of  this  arrangement  was  determined  by  Archdeacon 
Pratt  as  1181  B.c.,  and  by  the  Rev.  R.  Main  at  1186  b.c.^ 
But  these  dates  must  mark  nearly  if  not  quite  the  close  of 
the  Vedic  and  ritualistic  periods. 

Probable  Length  of  Time  occupied  by  the  Changes  occurring 
before  the  Beginning  of  the  Vedic  Period. 

But  if  the  formation  and  dissemination  of  the  Hindu 
Aryan  languages,  and  the  consolidation  of  Aryan  ritual, 
must  have  occupied  such  long  periods  of  time,  what  must  be 
said  as  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  civilization  on  which  even  the  crudest  form  of 
the  doctrines  of  mother-worship  is  based,  the  extension  of 
these  doctrines  and  those  of  early  phallic  and  moon-worship 
throughout  Egypt,  'Western  Asia,  Europe,  and  India,  the 
introduction  and  diffusion  of  fire-worship  and  water- worship, 
and  of  the  Dionj^siac  cult  ? Taking  India  alone,  the  Dravidian 
land  organization,  which  must  date  from  the  time  when  the 
rule  of  the  mother-worshippers  was  established,  presupposes 
a Kolarian  division  of  the  country  into  villages  and  provinces, 
for  these  divisions  are  found  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  are  not  now  any  traces  of  Dravidian  or  Arj^an  rule, 
and  where  both  Dravidians  and  Aryans  have  always  been 
hated.  A full  study  of  the  question  will  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  dominant  system  of  land  tenure  all  over  India  is  Dra- 
vidian, and  that  it  is  certainly  based  on  a previous  Kolarian 
occupation,  while  in  Aryan  districts  it  has  been  again  altered 
to  suit  Aryan  customs.^  I have  shown  in  Part  II.  the  power 

* Max  Miiller’s  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  Rigveda,  p.  8o. 

* I have  fully  discussed  the  whole  question  in  an  essay  read  before  the  Society  of 

Arts,  and  pnblished  in  their  Journal  for  May,  1887.  1 may  also  say  that  it  was 

entirely  from  a thorough  study  of  the  land  question  as  Settlement  Officer  in  Chota 
Nagpore,  and  in  CluUtisgurh  in  the  Central  Provinces,  two  districts  which  had 
been  almost  totally  free  from  Aryan  influences  till  we  conquered  India,  that  I first 
came  to  believe  in  the  active  part  played  by  the  Dravidian  races  in  the  develop- 
ment of  India. 
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exercised  by  the  Kolarian  Malli,  Turvasu,  and  Yavana,  in 
times  much  later  than  those  when  the  mother-worshippers 
w'ere  supreme  rulers,  and  this  power  must  be  based  on  an 
ancestral  occupation  of  the  country  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
any  immigrants  from  the  West.  Therefore  the  first  mother- 
worshippers  who  came  from  the  Euphrates  valley  must  have 
found  that  they  had  to  deal,  not  with  a land  of  virgin  forest 
and  unoccupied  plains,  but  with  a large  continent  which  was 
covered  over  with  communities  belonging  to  another  race, 
though  these  were  probably  widely  scattered  and  scantily 
peopled.  There  was  plenty  of  room  for  both,  and  amalgama- 
tion was  easy,  as  both  the  new  comers  and  old  settlers  were 
not  separated  by  racial  intolerance,  and  there  was  practical 
good  sense  on  one  side,  and  the  friendly  welcome  to  peaceable 
strangers  always  given  by  Kolarian  tribes,  on  the  other. 
But,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  it  must  have  been  very  long 
before  the  new  comers  spread  themselves  over  the  continent, 
became  the  dominant  rulers,  and  established  the  prestige 
which  made  the  divine  mother  they  worshipped  the  symbol, 
throughout  all  succeeding  religious  and  racial  revolutions,  of 
the  greatest  and  best  of  the  gods.  These  people  were  again 
followed  by  the  linga-worshippers  or  Yirata,  known  through- 
out India  as  the  Naga  or  snake  race,  the  sons  of  the  great 
serj)ent  Nahusha.  These  new  comers  displaced  the  mother- 
worshippers  in  the  Western  half  of  India,  and  exercised 
wide-spread  influence  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  good 
culture  and  irrigation  were  valuable. 

They  were  again  subdued  by  the  Kusikas  or  Takshakas, 
and  they  successively  by  the  Iravata  and  Vasukis.  The 
great  power  of  the  Iravata  is  conclusivel}'^  shown  by  the  wide 
diffusion  of  their  name  as  that  of  the  ancestral  river  of 
different  countries,  which  were  perhaps  ruled  at  the  same 
time  by  kings  of  this  race.  This  is  reproduced  in  that  of 
the  river  Irilvatl,  Bavi,  or  Purushni  in  the  Punjab,  in  that 
of  the  Iravatl  or  Rapt!  in  Ayodhya,  and  in  the  Irawaddy, 
another  form  of  the  name  Iravatl,  in  Burma,  and  proves 
that  the  Iravata  or  Haihayas  ruled  in  all  these  countries, 
that  is,  over  the  whole  of  Northern  India  and  Burma,  and 
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this  extensive  dominion  could  only  be  acquired  after  a long 
struggle  with  the  previous  ruling  races.  The  same  may  also 
be  said  of  the  Vasuki  Siikas  and  their  Aryan  allies. 

But  the  long  ages  required  for  the  wide  diffusion  and  con- 
solidation of  the  rule  of  the  dynasties  and  races  of  earth, 
moon,  and  snake-worshippers  and  their  successors,  who  all 
looked  on  the  moon  as  their  chief  deity,  must  also  have  been 
preceded  by  a very  long  period  during  which  the  civilization, 
on  which  even  the  rudest  of  these  religions  was  based,  was 
being  evolved.  The  earliest  Dravidian  emigrants,  who  left 
their  homes  in  the  Euphrates  for  the  \Yestern  countries  on 
the  one  side,  and  India  on  the  other,  took  with  them  the 
belief  that  the  mother  earth  was  the  author  of  all  life,  and 
they  also  appear  to  have  at  least  believed  that  the  moon  was 
the  measurer  of  time,  and  the  moon- goddess  the  law- giver 
who  appointed  the  recurring  months  and  seasons.  But 
wEether  this  last  belief  was  one  formed  before  or  after  the 
emigration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  countries  the 
worshippers  of  the  mother  earth  believed  in  the  vitalizing 
power  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice.  But  this  materialistic 
belief  implies  that  those  who  held  it  had  advanced  to  a stage 
of  civilization  much  higher  than  that  which  is  indicated  by 
fetishism  or  toteraism.  These  religions  can  both  be  held  by 
a wandering  tribe,  but  a religion  based  on  the  idea  of  the 
fertilization  of  the  soil  would  never  have  been  developed 
among  a migratory  agricultural  population.  It  was  to 
fertilize  the  soil  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  A 
wandering  people  would  acquire  the  advantages  thus  sought 
for  by  changing  their  quarters;  they  would,  like  the  forest 
tribes  of  India  of  the  present  day,  look  out  for  fresh  lands 
every  two  or  three  years,  when  those  they  had  cleared  were 
exhausted.  This  constant  change  was  not  possible  among 
a stationary  people,  who  had  so  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  find  fresh  fallow  land  ; and 
though  some  fallows  are  always  kept  in  all  early  systems 
of  husbandry,  yet  wherever  there  are  settled  communities, 
there  is  everywhere  some  land  close  to  the  village  which  is 
always  under  crop,  and  which  must  therefore  be  perpetually 
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manured.  It  was  from  the  necessity  of  manuring  land  that 
was  to  be  kept  fertile,  that  the  idea  of  the  fertility  caused  by 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  derived,  at  least  I see  no 
possibility  of  explaining  it  otherwise  ; but  before  it  became 
an  accepted  tenet  of  religious  belief,  it  must  have  been 
thoroughly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  people  by  a long- 
continued  occupation  of  land  in  a somewhat  thickly  populated 
country,  before  the  sacrifice  to  the  mother  earth  was  thought 
to  be  more  important  than  those  offered  to  local  deities  to 
avert  misfortunes  and  accidents.  It  was  only  a very  nume- 
rous tribe,  or  confederation  of  tribes,  long  united  by  national 
ties,  which  could  ever  have  thought  of  worshipping  a common 
mother ; for  before  this  they  must  have  got  rid  of  the 
early  feeling  of  suspicion  which  made  every  stranger  an 
enemy. 

The  national  progress  implied  by  this  religious  develop- 
ment must  necessarily  have  been  very  slow.  As  we  see  from 
what  now  goes  on  in  nearly  all  newly  settled  countries  where 
the  people  live  in  villages,  the  first  villages  are  fixed  at  wide 
distances  from  one  another ; these,  as  they  increase  in  size, 
form  hamlets  of  emigrants  from  the  parent  village,  who 
settle  near  it,  and  these  again  become  the  centres  whence 
new  villages  are  formed:  but  this  process  takes  a very  long 
time.  It  is  only  trade  which  rapidly  increases  population 
and  stimulates  energy,  and  in  early  times  trade  could  only 
be  carried  on  along  the  banks  of  great  rivers  and  by  easy 
coasting  voyages.  Therefore  the  arks  or  ships,  which  were 
the  sacred  shrines  of  all  ancient  people,  must  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  products  of  civilized  energy  ; and  it  was  when 
the  people  living  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  first  found 
out  how  to  make  boats,  and  to  navigate  rivers,  that  their 
national  prosperity  began.  Till  this  stage  of  progress  had 
been  reached,  the  advantages  and  possibility  of  emigration 
could  not  have  been  conceived,  and  emigration  on  a large 
scale  was  impossible  till  maritime  trade  had  been  long  estab- 
lished. Ages  must  have  passed  before  the  people  of  the 
Euphrates  valley  were  able  to  send  out  emigrant  fleets  to 
India  and  Egypt.  Yet  all  the  evidence  points,  as  I have 
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shown,  to  a very  early  occupation  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
and  of  Egypt,  and  also  to  that  of  the  Indian  continent.  In 
their  progress  through  that  country  they  must  have  had  to 
depend  for  assistance  on  oxen,  both  as  carriage  and  plough 
animals,  and  it  must  have  been  these  people  w'ho  tamed  the 
wild  cattle  and  buffaloes  in  India,  which  were  never  used  by 
the  Kolarian  tribes.^ 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  say  that  the  emigrations 
by  sea,  which  I contend  must  have  been  made  in  tlie  very 
earliest  times,  were  impossible.  What  is  impossible  is  that 
the  concurrent  evolution  of  civilization  on  precisely  identical 
lines  in  countries  so  remote  as  India,  Egypt,  Asia  ]\Iinor, 
Greece  and  Italy,  could  have  taken  place,  unless  the  different 
races  had  taken  their  first  plans  from  a common  centre, 
and  this  centre  must  have  been,  the  Euphrates  valleys. 
Emigration  by  land  on  a large  scale  was  much  more  im- 
possible than  emigration  by  sea,  for  how  would  it  have  been 
possible  to  provide  for  the  commissariat  of  the  emigration 
of  bands  of  settlers  large  enough  to  resist  opposition  ? Such 
people  must  either  have  exterminated  their  opponents  or 
been  exterminated  by  them,  for  they  would  be  sure  to  be 
opposed  if  they  came  in  numbers  sufficient  to  eat  up  the 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  emigrating  people  could 
make  ships,  comparatively  small  numbers  mi  ght  make  their 
way  to  a new  country,  and  settle  there  in  numbers  sufficient 
for  defence,  but  not  so  large  as  to  excite  hostility.  These 
small  settlements  could  be  joined  by  other  immigrants,  to 
whom  the  first  comers  could  convey  news  of  their  prosperity. 
They  had  only  to  do  what  the  Norsemen  Vikings  did  in 
times  recorded  in  history,  and  if  they  could  make  shij^s  and 
had  the  courage  and  energy  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
make  sea  voyages,  they  could  emigrate,  and  ships  are,  as  I 
have  shown,  always  named  as  among  the  earliest  products 

> I have  already,  Part  I.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1888,  p.  332,  shown  that  the 
Kolarians  never  nse  milk.  The  wild  cattle  must  have  been  the  Bos  Gauius,  the 
Gaur  or  so-called  Bison,  which  are  really  wild  cattle.  They  were  tamed  by  the 
early  Dravidian  settlers,  just  as  the  Bos  primigenius  or  Urns  was  tamed  in  Europe. 
It  was  from  the  Gaur  or  primitive  cattle  that  the  mother  earth  probably  took  her 
name  of  Gauri,  which  meant  the  cow-goddess. 
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of  human  skill,  and  they  were  made  long  before  iron  or 
metals  were  used. 

But  however  far  back  we  may,  by  the  help  of  imaginative 
speculation  based  on  waifs  and  strays  of  Ancient  History, 
trace  back  the  beginnings  of  the  vast  series  of  events  I have 
so  imperfectly  sketched,  we  must  remember  that  geology 
proves  almost  conclusively  very  early  emigrations  to  Europe 
of  wandering  tribes  from  Asia.  These  emigrations  must  have 
begun  towards  the  close  of  the  Glacial  period,  for  the  men 
of  the  early  Stone  age  who  lived  during  this  time  were,  as 
Sir  John  Lubbock  informs  us,  “ Brachycephalic  to  a very 
marked  degree,”  with  “ heavy  overhanging  brows.”  ^ These 
people  were  almost  certainly  of  Turanian,  and  therefore  of 
Asiatic  origin.  Thej'-  were  the  people  whom  De  Quatrefages 
calls  the  men  of  Furfoo^  whose  remains  are  found  in  Belgian 
and  French  caves  with  the  bones  of  horses,  oxen,  reindeer, 
wild  boar,  chamois,  aurochs  and  the  Saiga  antelope.^  These 
remains  show  not  only  that  they  were  a pastoral  and  hunting 
people,  but  that  the  climate  must  have  been  sufficiently  cold 
to  allow  of  the  reindeer,  which  can  only  flourish  in  a land 
of  almost  perpetual  snow,  to  live  there  in  large  herds.  These 
people  must  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Basques, 
who  speak  a Turanian  language,  and  of  the  other  mixed  Doli- 
chocephalic and  Brachycephalic  people  of  Europe  who  are 
named  in  De  Quatrefages’  book  as  extending  through  the 
Sub-brachycephalic  to  the  Sub- dolichocephalic  races.®  But 
whether  these  people  emigrated  from  Asia  or  not,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatsoever  that  their  successors  of  the  later  Stone 
age  did  so,  and  that  they  maintained  a connection  with  that 
country.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that,  not  only  in  many 
Swiss  Lake-dwellings,  but  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  France, 
Germany  and  England,  jade  axes  have  been  found,  chiefly 
in  Neolithic  remains.^  These  appear  to  have  been  looked 
on  as  especially  sacred,  as,  to  quote  one  instance,  there  were 

' Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  second  edition,  p.  164. 

* De  Quatrefages,  The  Human  Species,  chap,  xviii.  sect.  v.pp.  310-341. 

3 Ib.  pp.  372,  373. 

* Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  second  edition,  p.  78. 
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“eleven  beautiful  jade  celts  found  in  the  great  turaular 
mound  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  at  Carnai,  in  Britanny.”^  This 
number  has  a curious  coincidence  with  that  of  the  eleven 
victims  offered  in  the  Hindu  annual  animal  sacrifice  to  the 
older  gods,  and  looks  as  if  it  implied  a similar  number  of 
victims  as  offered  at  the  burial  of  the  chief  whose  grave  is 
under  the  mound.  But  what  makes  the  presence  of  jade 
most  remarkable  is,  that  it  is  not  found  in  Europe,  and  is 
only  now  known  to  e.xist  in  large  quantities  in  Turkistan  or 
Western  China  in  Asia.^  Among  the  Chinese  a special 
value  has  always  been  attached  to  it,  and  it  is  called  the 
Yu,  or  gemstone,  meaning  the  first  of  jewels.  Its  name  in 
Spanish  is  “ piedra  de  hijada,”  or  loin-stone,  and  this  and 
its  other  name  of  nephrite,  or  kidney-stone,  both  point  to 
some  connection  between  jade  and  generation,  such  as  that 
which  I have  shown  was  attached  in  all  ancient  rituals  to 
sacred  sacrificial  objects.*  The  sanctity  of  jade  must  be 
connected  with  its  colour,  and  this  would  make  it  probable 
that  it  was  the  earliest  moon-stone  or  stone  sacred  to  the 
moon.  This  meaning  is  certainly  implied  in  the  name  given 
to  it  in  Turkistan,  which  is  “ yeshm,”  the  eye,  and  if  it 
originally  meant  the  stone  sacred  to  and  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  moon,  the  early  reverence  paid  to  it  would  bo 
additional  evidence  proving  that  moon-worship  became  one 
of  the  earliest  concomitants  of  earth-worship. 

At  any  rate,  the  presence  of  these  jade  axes  points  to  a very 
early  trade  and  intercourse  between  Western  Europe  and 
Eastern  Asia,  and  seems  to  prove  that  the  people  who  used 
and  reverenced  them  were  emigrants  from  Asia,  and  as  they 
were  the  ruling  races  of  Europe  during  the  Neolithic  age,  it 
adds  additional  evidence  to  that  already  given  to  prove  that 
the  gradual  extension  of  Dravidian  civilization  from  the 
Euphrates  valley  may  have  proceeded  along  two  lines,  and 

* Lubbnck,  Prebistoric  Times,  second  edition,  p 155. 

2 Encyclopicdia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  art.  Jade,  vol.  xiii.  p.  510. 

3 See,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the 
Semites,  Lectures,  x.  pp.  359,  3G0,  where  he  shows  that  according  to  Semitic 
ideas  the  seat  of  life  lay  in  the  viscera,  especially  iu  the  kidneys  and  liver.  The 
Egyptians,  ou  the  other  hand,  as  the  sons  of  the  thiuker,  looked  on  the  head  as 
the  source  of  life,  and  did  not  eat  it,  Herod,  ii.  39. 
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that  a gradual  infiltration  of  Dravidian  customs  may  have 
been  carried  on  by  land,  by  inter-communication  between 
kindred  tribes,  while  a more  rapid  movement,  resulting  in 
more  quickly  developed  progress,  was  being  effected  by 
maritime  trade,  which  was  everywhere  the  great  disseminator 
of  peace,  prosperity  and  improvement. 

I have  now  finished  the  task  I proposed  to  myself  at  the 
beginning  of  this  essay,  and  have,  I hope,  conclusively  proved 
the  great  historical  importance  of  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  Brahmanas,  or  ritualistic  manuals  of  the  Hindus.  The 
conclusions  I have  thence  deduced  are,  I am  fully  aware, 
new ; but  I hope  that  the  evidence  I have  brought  forward 
will  be  thought  by  scholars  to  be  sufficient,  if  not  to  prove 
conclusively  the  truth  of  all  my  deductions,  at  least  to 
warrant  the  fullest  inquiry  being  made  on  the  same  lines  by 
others  who  are  trying  to  map  out  the  course  of  ancient 
history.  I am  fully  aware  of  deficiencies  in  this  as  in  my 
former  essays,  as  there  are  still  in  this  obscure  subject  many 
points  on  which  I have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
which  are  more  final  than  that  given  by  a balancing  of 
hypotheses.  But  I am  also  perfectly  certain  that  my  main 
conclusions  are  true ; and  if  further  proof  is  required,  I am 
able  to  bring  it  forward  under  many  heads  of  the  argument, 
should  the  present  proofs  be  deemed  insufficient.  I have  not 
now  brought  out  all  the  evidence  I have  collected,  or  any- 
thing like  it ; for  if  I had  done  so,  my  essay  would  have 
exceeded  all  reasonable  limits  of  length.  The  final  con- 
clusions I would  submit  to  the  judgment  of  scholars,  as 
those  found  in  this  and  the  former  essays  of  this  series,  may 
be  shortly  summarized  as  follows : (1)  That  the  sacrificial 

observances  and  evolution  of  religious  thought  among  the 
Hindus,  as  ascertained  from  a study  of  the  Brahmanas, 
Rigveda,  Mahabharata,  and  other  records  of  early  antiquity, 
show  such  agreement  with  those  which  can  be  deduced 
from  the  mythological  and  traditional  history  of  "Western 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  as  to  make  it  almost  certain 
that  they  all  derived  their  civilization  from  one  common 
centre,  which  must  have  been  the  Euphrates  valley.  (2) 
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That  Dravidian  tribes  allied  to  the  Sumero- Akkadians  of 
the  Euphrates  valley  were  not  only  the  first  builders 
of  European  and  Asiatic  cities,  the  founders  of  the  science  of 
government,  and  the  discoverers  of  the  laws  of  trade,  but 
that  they,  as  worshippers  of  the  mother  earth,  were  the  first 
framers  of  a reasoned  religion.  It  was  they  who  first  saw 
that  duty  was  the  bond  that  united  earth  and  heaven 
together,  a bond  which  bound  men  and  gods  alike,  and  who 
first  embodied  the  conception  they  had  formed  of  the  power 
of  heavenly  influence  in  the  deification  of  the  moon-goddess 
as  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  the  source  whence  the  vital 
power  residing  in  the  earth  drew  its  origin.  (3)  This  con- 
ception, which  was  the  first  sign  of  tlie  spiritualizing  force 
which  henceforth  formed  the  ruling  element  in  religious 
speculation,  was  the  work  of  the  earliest  astronomers,  who 
first  found  out  that  the  gods  were  not  only  generators,  but 
were  also  gods  of  time,  and  that  the  productive  and  creative 
power  did  not  reside  in  the  earth  alone,  or  in  the  earth  and 
the  male  father  of  all  beings,  but  in  the  power  which  framed 
laws  to  regulate  the  production  and  continuance  of  life.  It 
was  the  law-giver  who  was  their  chief  god,  and  their  law- 
giver was  the  moon-goddess.  It  was  she  who  was  the 
virgin  mother,  the  author  of  law  and  order,  who  ordained 
the  times  and  the  seasons,  and  was  not  only  the  fountain  of 
life,  but  the  omnipotent  power  which  fixed  the  bounds  within 
which  alone  all  created  beings  could  live,  move  and  have 
their  being.  Her  children  were  the  practical,  inventive  and 
silent  races  who  imparted  the  blessings  of  civilization  to 
mankind.  It  was  she  who  was  the  mother  of  the  Sindhus, 
now  called  Hindus,  or  children  of  Sin,  the  moon,  and  who 
are  also  called  Mughas  or  Virata,  while  India  or  Sindya  was 
the  land  sacred  to  the  moon,  from  whose  sons  it  derived  its 
earliest  culture.  The  work  thus  begun  was  continued,  not 
only  in  India  but  in  other  countries,  by  the  three  lunar  races 
called  in  India  Kusika,  the  sons  of  Kasyapa  or  Takshiika, 
Iravata  or  Haihaya,  and  Yasuki  or  Vrishnis,  all  of  which 
continued  to  look  to  the  moon-goddess  as  their  chief  god. 
But  all  of  these  were  apparently  aided  in  their  work  by  the 
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Northern  Ar^^ans,  who  called  themselves  the  sons  of  speech, 
and  who  by  their  poetry,  eloquence,  energy,  diplomatic 
ability,  and  warlike  prowess,  succeeded  in  obtaining  complete 
control  of  all  the  countries  in  which  they  settled.  It  was 
they  who  worshipped  the  gods  of  heaven,^  and  it  was  under 
their  rule,  or  that  of  their  congeners  the  Semites,  that  sun- 
worship  was  introduced,  and  the  sun-god  made  the  ruling 
god  of  the  solar  year,  in  place  of  the  older  god,  who,  as 
Yishnu  or  Kronos,  had  ruled  the  first  solar-lunar  year  of 
twelve  months. 


APPENDIX. 

The  following  arguments  will  prove  still  more  conclusively 
than  those  I have  advanced  in  the  text,  that  the  Mughas 
who  gave  their  name  to  Magadha  were  (1)  an  Akkadian 
tribe.  (2)  That  they  derived  their  name  from  Magha  the 
mother  earth,  the  great  mother.  (3)  That  they  probably  were 
the  earliest  framers  of  a sacred  ritual  within  the  Euphrates 
valley  and  India.  (4)  That  they  took  the  name  Magha  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who 
worshipped  local  deities  and  totems  ; and  (5)  That  the  great 
advance  in  religious  thought  shown  in  the  substitution  of 
a universal  and  national  god  for  tribal  deities  is  not  only  a 
proof  that  its  authors  were  the  rulers  of  an  extensive  territory 
inhabited  by  many  tribes,  but  is  also  one  of  the  many  proofs 
of  the  great  superiority  of  this  people  over  their  neighbours. 
It  was  the  consciousness  followed  by  the  recognition  of  this 
superiority  which  enabled  them  to  organize  trade,  foster 
peace,  and  to  impose  their  authority  over  all  the  countries 
into  which  they  were  led  by  their  cautious  love  of  gain.  It 
was  this  spirit  of  adventure,  coupled  with  their  persevering 
energy  and  quick-sighted  ability,  which  enabled  them  con- 
tinually to  find  out  new  sources  of  profit ; and  these  acquisi- 
tions once  made  were  retained  by  their  firm  determination  and 

’ The  Druids  used  certainly  to  offer  human  heinp:s  to  the  earth,  hut  these 
sacrifices  were  probably  offered  as  part  of  the  ritual  which  the  Aryan  inhabitants 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  derived  from  their  Turanian  predecessors. 
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their  proved  capacity  to  hold  that  which  they  had  once  made 
their  own.  It  was  these  qualities  and  the  popularity  of  their 
rule,  caused  by  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  former  inhabit- 
ants of  the  countries  they  occupied,  which  made  the  mixed 
Turanian  or  rather  Dravidian  race,  whose  home  was  in  the 
Highland  country  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates  valley, 
the  masters  and  civilizers  of  the  world.  It  was  this  race 
combining  Northern  and  Southern  characteristics  who 
probably,  under  the  name  of  Maghas,  spread  themselves 
over  Asia,  Egypt,  North  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  law,  order,  and  stable  government  in  all 
the  countries  where  they  settled.  The  name  Magha,  which, 
as  I have  shown,  still  survives  in  India,  is  also  found  in  the 
name  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Magi,  the  founders,  not  only 
of  the  religion  of  Zarathustra,  but  also,  as  I shall  show,  of 
the  much  earlier  religion  based  on  the  worship  of  the  great 
mother  earth.  Their  name  is  only  once  found  in  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  being  omitted  probably  through  the  suspicions  of 
witchcraft  attaching  to  the  name  even  in  those  early  times, 
and  which  gave  rise  to  the  scorn  which,  as  Professor 
Darmesteter  hints,  was  implied  in  the  terra.  In  this  one 
passage  the  name  Moghu  occurs  in  the  phrase  Moghu-tbis, 
meaning  “ Hater  of  the  Magi.”  ^ Here  the  form  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Hindi  word  Mugha.  But  though  the 
name  Moghu  in  the  Yasna  means  probably  the  Magian 
priests,  all  ancient  authorities  agree  in  saying  that  the  tribe 
who  gave  priests  to  the  fire  and  earth  worshippers  were  also 
called  Magi. 

For  proof  that  the  coincidence  of  the  Hindu  and  Zend 
names  is  not  merely  accidental  we  must  look  to  the  Akkadian 
records.  We  there  find  that  “ mukhkhu,”  meaning  the 
great  one,  was  an  equivalent  title  of  the  priestly  order  called 
“ isippi  ” meaning  the  diviners.^  The  “ mukhkhu  ” also 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  various  grades  of  priests  named  in 

* Darmesteter’ s Zendavesta,  Introduction,  iii.  16,  vol.  iv.  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  pp.  51,  52;  Mill’s  Yasna,  Ixv.  7,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxxi. 
p.  318. 

2 Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  62,  note  4. 
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the  great  epic  of  Gisdhubar  as  waiting  in  Hades  on  the 
great  god  Etanna,  the  god  Ner,  and  the  supreme  deity 
Nin-ki-gal,  the  queen  of  the  earth.  The  priests  there  named 
are  (1)  the  lagaru  or  elders  ; (2)  the  isippi  or  soothsayers, 
diviners,  and  the  “ mukhkhu  ” or  great  one ; (3)  the 

“ piisisu  ” or  anointing  priests  of  the  abysses  or  “ apsi,”  who 
presided  over  the  sea,  or  great  basin  of  brass  in  which  the 
sanctifying  water  of  purification  was  kept  in  the  temples.' 
These  last  in  the  Akkadian  ritual  performed  the  same  office 
as  that  entrusted  in  India  to  the  priests  who  poured  sacred 
butter  over  the  offerings  to  the  old  anthropomorphic  gods. 
Their  name,  “the  anointer,”  proves  that  this  was  formerly 
their  office ; hut  their  functions  were  changed  when  water 
was  made  the  symbol  of  generation,  production,  and  purifica- 
tion, in  place  of  the  more  ancient  blood  and  fat.  The 
“ lagaru,”  as  Dr.  Sayce  shows,  were  the  Kali  or  Galli,  the 
eunuch  priests  of  the  great  mother  earth,  an  order  which 
never  passed  into  India.  The  “ mukhkhu  ” or  “ isippi  ” 
were  equally  joined  with  them  in  the  primacy.  But  not  only 
the  name  “ mukhkhu,”  the  great  one,  but  also  the  primary 
canons  of  historical  interpretation  prove  that  they  must  have 
been  originally  the  chief  priests  of  the  great  mother  earth. 
The  eunuch  priests  who  had  sacrificed  themselves  to  her 
must  have  been  an  order  of  later  date  than  that  represented 
by  the  “ mukhkhu.”  These  last  must  have  been  the  original 
priests  of  the  goddess  for  whose  service  the  human  victims, 
whose  sacrifice  was  symbolized  by  the  act  of  the  Galli,  were 
annually  offered  in  the  oldest  ritual. 

I have  shown  in  the  History  of  the  Year  ^ that  the  oldest  form 
of  the  religion  of  Zarathustra  set  forth  in  the  Zendavesta  was 
based  on  the  worship  of  four  goddesses,  and  the  central  abyss 
or  vault  of  heaven  called  Rama,  the  darkness.  But  the  priests 
of  the  mother  earth  were  the  servants  of  a still  earlier  creed, 
which  looked  on  the  mother  earth  as  the  supreme  deity  and  only 
goddess  common  to  all  mankind.  These  priests  were  called 
by  the  Akkadians  of  Elam  “ Mukhkhu,”  and  this  is  exactly 

' Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  pp.  62-33. 

^ To  be  published  ia  the  July  number. 
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the  same  word  as  Moghu,  the  title  of  the  Mazdean  priests 
and  people,  just  as  Ahura  in  Ahura  Mazda  is  the  same  as 
the  Akkadian  Asari  and  the  Hindu  Asura.  This  likeness 
between  the  religious  terminology  and  creed  of  two  tribes 
living  so  near  together  as  the  Magi  of  Hai  and  the  Akkadians 
of  Elam  cannot  possibly  be  fortuitous,  and  the  conclusion 
that  the  Akkadian  “ Mukhkhu  ” were  the  same  people  as 
the  “ Moghu  ” of  the  Zendavesta  seems  to  me  to  be 
irresistible.  It  was  the  religion  of  this  people  disseminated 
by  its  active  and  energetic  votaries  throughout  Western 
Asia,  Egypt,  and  South-Eastern  Europe,  which  took  the 
place  of  the  earlier  and  hazy  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
the  higher  powers  embodied  in  local  divinities  and  tribal 
totems.  The  worshippers  of  Mugha,  who  all  looked  on 
themselves  as  her  children,  called  themselves  after  her  name, 
just  as  other  tribes  took  the  name  of  their  totems,  and  they 
also  gave  the  name  of  the  great  mother  goddess  to  the  holy 
land  of  Magana.  This  name,  “the  land  of  Magiina,”  used 
in  the  annalistic  tablet  recording  the  deeds  of  Narain-Sin, 
the  son  of  the  great  Sargon,^  means  the  land  sacred  to  the 
sky  (Ana)  ^ and  to  Maga,  which  must  mean  the  earth.  It 
denotes  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  which  on  account  of  its  mineral 
wealth  was  looked  on  as  the  spot  where  the  gifts  of  the 
mother  earth  were  most  bountifully  bestowed.  This  sacred 
land,  sanctified  by  the  holy  mountain  of  Sinai,  is  called  the 
land  of  the  goddesses  Ana,  heaven,  and  Maga,  earth,  showing 
that  it  was  consecrated  to  the  two  great  mothers ; while 
the  holy  mountain,  which  was  the  sign  of  the  pregnant 
mother,®  was  consecrated  to  Sin,  the  moon-goddess,  who  was 
looked  on  as  the  measurer  of  time,  and  the  goddess  of  par- 
turition. It  was  in  short  the  land  sacred  to  the  three  great 
mothers,  the  holy  triad  of  the  Heaven  or  abyss,  the  Earth, 
and  the  Moon-goddess. 

' Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  31. 

* Idid.  pp.  186-187,  shows  that  “Ana”  is  the  Akkadian  name  for  the  god 
or  goddess  of  the  sky. 

^ See  Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Zamyad  Yast,  1-7,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  xxiii.  pp.  287-289,  tor  the  list  of  the  holy  mountains,  the  sign  of  the  lile- 
giving  power  of  the  mother  earth. 
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But  before  these  propositions  can  be  looked  on  as  fully 
proved,  the  derivation  and  origin  of  the  name  Magha  must 
be  solved.  I have  already  shown  that  Magha  is  used  by 
Sanskrit  writers  as  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Siva,  and  it  is 
also  a name  of  the  wife  of  Soma  the  moon-god.^  The  wife 
of  Siva  in  India  was  always  the  mother  earth,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  evidence  proving  that  the  name  Mugha,  or  its 
linguistic  equivalent,  was  given  to  the  mother  earth  by  the 
Akkadians  and  Medians,  is  equally  conclusive  with  that 
which  makes  the  mother  earth  the  wife  of  Siva,  and  the  first 
and  greatest  god  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon.  The  Akkadian 
word  “ mukh  ” means  to  bear,  to  increase,  and  “ mukh  ” 
also  means  supreme,  great.^  Now  the  only^being  who  can 
be  called  both  “the  great  one”  and  “the  bearer  of  offspring” 
must  be  the  mother  earth.  It  is  she  who,  under  the  name 
Nin-ki-gal,  queen  of  the  earth,®  was  the  goddess  served  by 
the  priests  called  “ Mukhkhu,”  after  her  original  title.  In 
Chinese  “muk”  means  “mother,”^  and  “mu”  is  the  Akka- 
dian word  for  the  female  symbol.  Again,  in  Persian,  the 
word  “magh,”  meaning  “a  channel  or  pit,”  points  to  an 
earlier  form  of  the  word  with  a guttural  ending.  This  name 
appears  in  the  Pahlavi  Bahman  Yast  as  that  given  to  the 
stone-covered  border  surrounding  the  sacred  circles,  within 
which  the  nine  holes,  made  for  the  purification  of  those 
defiled  by  contact  with  the  dead,  were  dug.® 

' Bohtlingk-Roth  give  Harivansa,  7735,  7955,  as  references  for  the  meaning 
Soma's  wife,  and  for  that  of  Siva’s  wife  they  quote  the  Supplement  to  Hema- 
chandra’s  Dictionary. 

* See  E-mukh-tiila,  the  supreme  house  of  life,  of  which  Merodach  is  said  to 
be  the  lord.  E (house)  mukh  (supreme)  tilla  (Ufe)  meaning  that  he  is  the  lord 
of  the  mother  earth. 

3 Nin,  the  lady  of  the  gal  (spirit),  see  seven  “galti”  or  seven  great  spirits, 
Sayce,  Hibhert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  268. 

* Professor  Douglas  tells  me  that  lately  many  Chinese  words  have  been  traced 
to  Akkadian  roots. 

® West,  Pahlavi  Texts,  Bahman  Yast,  ii.  36,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v. 
p.  205,  compared  with  Darmesteter's  Zendavesta,  Fargard  la  and  15,  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  vol.  iv.  pp.  119-129,  describing  the  Barashnum  ceremony. 
See  especially  la  11,  p.  122,  note  4,  which  shows  that  the  unclean  person  was  to 
stand  on  the  stone  or  hard  substance  placed  on  the  “rough,”  while  being  sprinkled 
with  “ goraez,’  bull’s  urine,  taken  from  six  of  the  purifying  holes,  and  the  sancti- 
fying water  taken  from  the  other  three.  The  reason  being  that  he  should  not 
defile  the  pure  earth  by  the  contact  of  his  impure  feet. 
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But  besides  tbe  word  ''  mogba,”  used  in  the  Zendavesta  to 
mean  tbe  Magians,  the  word  “ maga,”  though  not  in  the 
feminine  form,  is  used  to  mean  the  “ original  cause  of  all 
things.”  Thus  in  the  passage  in  the  fifth  Gatha,  where  it  is 
said,  “ King  Yishtaspa  has  reached  it  (wisdom)  in  the  realm 
of  the  great  cause  (Maga),”  that  is,  in  the  realm  of  the  mother 
earth  which  gives  life  to  all  things.^  It  was  this  holy 
mother  earth  which  was  held  to  be  so  sacred  that  she  must 
not  be  defiled  by  contact  with  the  dead  or  anything  impure, 
and  it  was  in  reverence  for  this  great  mother,  who  must,  I 
submit,  have  been  called  Maga,  that  the  fire-worshippers 
placed  their  dead  in  the  Towers  of  Silence,  which  are  built, 
like  the  “ magh  ” of  the  Barashnum  ceremony,  to  preserve 
the  earth  from  pollution. 

But  though  the  above  arguments  seem  to  me  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  Maga  of  the  Hindus  and  Mazdeaus  was 
derived  from  an  earlier  Akkadian  Maga  or  Makha,  meaning 
the  mother  earth,  yet  the  proof  of  the  further  extension  of 
the  word  to  other  countries  deriving  their  civilization  from 
the  Akkadians,  and  its  universal  and  deep  significance,  add 
great  additional  strength  to  the  conclusions  I have  put 
forward. 

All  philologists  connect  the  Greek  fMayo<;,  meaning  a 
Magian,  or  an  enchanter,  or  wizard,  with  fjbiya'i,  great, ^ and 
the  same  root  Mag  appears  in  the  Latin  Magnus.  When 
these  words  are  compared  with  the  Akkadian  “ makh,”  and 
the  evidence  I have  brought  forward  to  show  the  traces  of 
Akkadian  influence  in  Greece  and  Italy  is  considered,  there 
can,  it  seems  to  me,  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  an  Akka- 
dian root  which  has  been  incorporated  with  Aryan  languages, 
and  that  in  the  Greek  fieya^i  and  in  the  Latin  magmis  there 
is  the  same  allusion  to  the  great  mother  earth  as  there  is 

I Mill’s  Yasna,  U.  16  (Gatha  v.),  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  185, 
note  1. 

^ The  Sanskrit  Maha,  where  the  guttural  is  softened  ; hut  the  hard  guttural  is 
retained  in  the  holy  name  Magha,  derived  from  a foreign  language.  In  Pali 
Mahi  means  the  earth,  thus  giving  a further  proof  that  the  root  Mah  in  Sanskrit, 
which  appears  as  Meg  or  Mag  in  Greek  and  Latin,  originally  meant  the  mother 
earth,  whose  name  was  expressed  by  m and  a guttural. 
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in  the  Akkadian  “ mukhkhu.”  ^ She  was  the  great  goddess 
above  all  local  gods  and  tribal  ancestors,  who  could  alone 
claim  the  name  of  tlie  great  being.  The  same  noteworthy 
reverence  for  the  great  goddess  appears  in  the  Etruscan 
“ma;^,”  meaning  “one.”  The  Etruscan  is,  like  the  Akkadian, 
an  Ugro-Finnic  language,  and  the  word  is  proved  to 
have  been  used  as  meaning  one  from  a list  of  numbers  used 
on  dice.  In  this  last  the  ace  is  called  ma;^,^  the  great  one, 
and  the  relation  between  the  dice  and  the  great  mother  is 
shown  by  the  lucky  throw  consisting  of  different  numbers  on 
each  die  being  called  in  Greek  and  in  Latin  Jactus 

Yeneris.®  As  Herodotus  tells  us  that  dice  came  from  Lydia,^ 
it  is  clear  that  the  name  for  the  ace  must  have  been  brought 
by  the  Etruscans  from  Asia  Minor,  and  that  the  name  ma;;^ 
must  therefore  be  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  if  so  it  must  prob- 
ably mean  the  number  sacred  to  the  great  mother.  Similar 
commemoration  of  the  deity  as  the  mother  of  numbers  seems 
to  exist  in  the  Latin  which  is  certainly  very  like  the 

Akkadian  meaning  god  or  star,  and  does  not  bear  any 
likeness  to  the  word  for  one  in  Greek  or  Sanskrit. 

But  the  proof  that  the  Magha  of  India  are  the  same 
people  as  the  Maghu  of  the  Zendavesta  cannot  be  considered 
complete  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  continued  to 
act  in  India  as  the  priests  and  chief  worshippers  of  the 
mother  earth,  just  as  they  had  originally  done  in  their 
Akkadian  home.  That  they  did  so  can,  I think,  be  satisfac- 
torily proved.  Though  not  mentioned  in  the  Rigveda  under 
the  name  Magha  or  Magadha,  for  reasons  I shall  adduce 
presently,  the  country  called  Magadha  is  once  mentioned  in 

* The  name  also  appears  in  the  Sanskrit  Maha,  great,  and  in  Mahadeva  Sira, 
who  takes  the  name  of  his  wife  Magha. 

^ The  Etruscan  Numerals,  by  K.  Brown,  inn.,  Archmological  Review,  July, 
1889,  pp.  390-392. 

® Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v.  aarpayaKos. 

* Herod,  i.  94  ; and  in  Lydia  Magnesia  was  the  city  sacred  to  the  great  mother, 
whose  image  was  carved  on  Mount  Sipylus  near  it.  Plato,  Laws  viii.  Jowett,  vol. 
V.  p.  418,  speaks  of  the  Magnetes  as  the  people  who  consecrated  holy  seats  to 
local  deities,  and  it  is  the  city  of  the  Magnetes  or  the  mother  people  which  he  is 
trying  to  restore  to  its  pristine  state,  Laws  xi.  Jowett,  p.  491,  xii.  517,  542. 

* '1  his  also  appears  in  the  form  Uni,  the  Etruscan  form  of  Juno,  the  moon- 
goddess,  who  is  thus,  as  the  one  great  goddess  of  parturition,  the  mother  of  the 
numbers. 
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the  Athiirvaveda,  and  the  tribe  called  Magadhas  are  spoken 
of  once  in  the  Vajasaneyasamhita,  and  once  in  the  Atharva- 
veda.’  The  country  called  Magadha  is  named  in  the  Athar- 
vaveda,  together  with  Anga,  the  modern  Bhagulpore,  as  the 
two  countries  bordering  the  lands  under  Aryan  guidance  in 
the  South-East.^  In  the  Vajasaneyasamhita  the  Magadhas 
are  said  to  be  addicted  to  passionate  or  wailing  utterances 
(atikrushtaya).®  It  is  from  this  passage  that  Weber  infers 
that  the  race  of  bards  to  which  the  Epic  poets  belonged  were 
natives  of  Magadha  or  South  Behar,  where  they  were  the 
hereditary  bards  of  the  Kosala-Videha  and  Kuru-Panchala 
kings.^  But  the  most  significant  mention  of  the  Magadha 
is  that  in  the  Atharvaveda.^  The  passage  runs  thus  : 
“ Religious  belief  (sraddha)  ” ® is  said  to  be  “ the  mistress 
(pumsshall)  of  the  Vratya  in  the  East,”  and  the  Magadhas 
are  said  to  be  “ their  charms  or  incantations  (mantra)  ” in 
the  same  quarter.  In  the  South,  Ushas  is  the  mistress  of 
the  Vratya,  and  the  Magadha  their  friend  (mitra).  In  the 
West,  Ira,  that  is,  the  purified  mother  of  the  Indra-worship- 
pers,  is  their  mistress,  and  the  Miigadhas  their  jest  (hasa). 
In  the  North,  lightning  is  their  mistress,  and  the  Miigadha 
their  thunder.  The  Vratya  here  spoken  of  are  described  by 
Mann  as  the  twice-born  castes,  who  have  become  Sudras  by 
neglect  of  their  sacred  duties,  and  the  list  of  Vratyas  given 
by  him  shows  that  they  comprised  almost  all  the  ruling  races 
of  the  country,  such  as  the  Avantiyas  of  Ujen  (Malwa),  the 
Mallis,  and  Licchavis  of  Eastern  India,  the  Kashyas  of 
Kashmir  and  the  Northern  Punjab,  and  also  of  Kosala, 
where  their  name  is  preserved,  not  only  in  the  name  of  the 
country,  but  also  in  that  of  the  capital,  which  is  Kiisi  or 
Benares,  and  the  Dravidas  of  the  South.^  But  the  name 

* Zimmer,  Altindisclies  Leben,  p.  35. 

^ Atharvaveda,  v.  22.  14. 

^ Vajasaneya  Sainhita,  30.  6 ; “heftigen  geschrei”  is  the  translation  given  by 
Zimmer,  and  wailing  cries  or  lamentations  by  M.  Monier-Williams,  Sanskrit  Diet. 

Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  185. 

® Atharvaveda,  xv.  2.  1,  Zimmer,  Altindisches  Leben,  p.  85. 

® This  is  the  Sanskrit  equivalent  of  the  Pali  Saddha  “ faith.” 

1 Mann,  x.  20-22,  Biihler’s  translation,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxv. 
pp.  405-406. 
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Yratya  is  also  another  form  of  the  name  Yirata,  which  is 
applied  to  the  Matsyas  or  rulers  of  Western  India  in  the 
Mahabhiirata,  and  which  I have  shown  to  mean  the  worship- 
pers of  the  Yiru  or  phallus.  They  were  the  snake-worshipping 
races  who  were  descended  from  the  five  snake-kings,  and  who 
ruled  all  the  princijjal  kingdoms  in  India.  From  the  passage 
in  the  Atharvaveda  it  appears  that  the  Magadhas  were  the 
priests  of  the  Yirata  kings  of  the  East,  which  has  always 
been  the  head-quarters  of  earth-worship,  and  it  also  shows 
that  the  Magadhas  were  a race  as  ubiquitous  as  the  Yirata. 
The  magical  incantations  and  spells  here  spoken  of  were  the 
first  attempts  made  both  by  the  Indian  and  Akkadian  ritual- 
ists to  influence  the  unseen  powers  by  words.  It  is  these 
spells  which  furnish  the  oldest  specimens  of  ritualistic  com- 
position, and  which  were  denounced  by  the  later  and  purer 
religious  reformers.  It  was  in  supersession  of  these  early 
and  grossly  imperfect  attempts  that  hymns  and  psalms  of 
penitence,  praise,  prayer,  and  aspiration  were  composed  by 
the  Semite  prophets  of  Bab}don  and  Palestine,  and  the 
Indian  Bralimins,  who  were  the  leaders  in  the  great  work  of 
religious  reform.  It  was  they  who  in  the  "VYest  made  the 
Magadhas  of  the  East  their  jest  (hasa),  and  it  was  among 
these  Magadhas  that  Epic  poetry,  which  was  originally  com- 
posed with  a religious  purpose,  began,  and  it  was  they  who 
were  always  associated  with  the  Yiriitas,  otherwise  called 
Biinavas.  The  Magadhas,  in  short,  were  the  Daityas,  who 
are  said  in  the  Mahabharata  to  have  been  the  ruling  race 
who  preceded  the  Danavas,  and  it  was  under  the  constellation 
Magha  that  the  two  Daitya  mothers,  Sunda  and  Apasunda, 
set  forth  to  conquer  the  world, ^ 

But  the  Magadhas  were  not  only  bards  and  religious 
priests,  for  their  occupation  is  said  in  Manu  to  be  trade.^  It 
was  trade  which  brought  them  to  India,  and  it  was  to 
secure  the  trade  of  the  country  that  they  placed  their  head- 
quarters in  a position  which  gave  them  the  control  of  the 

' Mahabharata,  Adi  (Rajyalabhu)  Parva,  ccxii.  p.  583. 

* Manu,  X.  47,  Biihler’s  translation.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  toI.  xxv. 
p.  413. 
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Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers,  and  which  thus  enabled  them  to 
rule  India. 

But  it  will  be  asked  if  these  people  were,  when  the  Atharva 
Veda  was  written,  so  powerful  and  respected  throughout  all 
India  except  the  west,  why  are  they  never  named  in  the 
Rigveda  ? These  people  must  have  been  allied  with  the 
Kusikas  of  Kusi,  who  were  undoubtedly  in  ancient  times  the 
dominant  power  in  Northern  India.  But  the  people  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  them  are  not  called  Miigadhas,  but 
Bharatas.  Thus  in  a hymn  to  Indra  in  the  Visva-Mitra, 
Mandala  iii.  53,  where  Indra  and  Parvata  are  called  to  help 
the  Kusikas  and  Bharatas,  Indra  is  asked,^  “ "What  help  dost 
thou  gain  from  the  sons  of  the  Kikatas,  who  do  not  milk  their 
cattle  nor  offer  hot  drinks  to  the  gods  ? ” Now  these  Kikatas 
are  said  by  the  commentators  to  be  a Non- Ary  an  tribe  living 
in  the  Magadha  country,  but  to  every  one  who  knows  Kola- 
rian  habits  it  is  clear  that  they  are  Kolarians,  as  the  pure 
Kolarians  are  the  one  agricultural  tribe  in  India  who  drink 
no  milk  and  never  milk  their  cattle.  These  people  cannot 
be  the  Mughas  who  gave  to  Indra  the  name  of  Mughavat. 
But  we  find  in  the  Mahiibharata,  in  the  account  of  the  birth 
of  Jarasandha,  that  it  was  in  Magadha  that  the  union  of  the 
two  tribes,  the  Kusikas  of  Kosala,  and  Kasi,  with  the 
Bharatas,  was  effected,  and  it  was  in  the  East  that  the  Bharata 
power  was  strongest,  and  it  was  they  who  were  subdued  by 
the  Kusikas.  It  was  also  in  the  East  that  the  Kolarian 
tribes  were  most  powerful,  and  it  is  in  the  country  bordering 
on  Magadha  and  Anga  that  we  now  find  the  Kol  tribes  the 
dominant  race.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  this  hymn  refers 
to  the  Kusikas  and  Bharatas  as  an  Eastern  power.  It,  or 
at  least  part  of  it,  for  Grassraann  shows  it  is  a composite 
hymn,  was  written  long  after  the  war  of  the  ten  kings,  for 
it  speaks  of  the  victory  of  Sudas  as  a matter  of  ancient 
history  (v.  19).  But  these  Bharatas  were  not  only  an 
Eastern  power ; for  in  the  war  of  the  ten  kings  it  was  a 
Bharata  confederacy  which  was  defeated  by  Sudas  on  the 


I Eig.  iii.  63.  14. 
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banks  of  tbe  Ravi  in  the  Northern  Punjab.  Now  these 
Bharatas  are  clearly  not  only  a most  powerful  eastern  tribe, 
ruling  in  Magadha,  but  are  also,  like  the  Magadbas  of  the 
Atharvaveda,  an  ubiquitous  people  who  are  apparently  the 
ruling  race  everywhere  except  in  the  West.  This  similarity 
of  conditions  seems  to  show  that  the  Bharatas  and  Magadhas 
were  the  same  people ; but  if  so,  why  were  they  who  were 
originally  called  Mughas  called  Bhiiratas  ? I have  already 
shown  that  it  is  probable  that  Mugha  is  derived  from  the 
Akkadian  root  mukh,  meaning  “to  bear,  to  increase,”  and 
the  Sanskrit  word  Bharata  is  derived  from  a root  “ bhri,” 
with  the  same  meaning.  Bharati  appears  in  the  Rigveda 
among  the  three  sacred  mothers,  Ida,  Sarasvati,  and 
Bharati ; and  Magha  also  means  the  great  mother.  In  a 
former  essay  of  this  series  ^ I have  derived  Bharata  and 
Barata  both  from  “ bur,”  the  Ficus  Indica,  and  have  also 
referred  them  to  the  Kolarian  “ buru,”  a hill,  and  I still 
think  that  for  the  unaspirated  form  of  the  word  this  deriva- 
tion is  correct.  But  though  the  alternative  words  Maga 
and  Magha  may,  and  I think  probably  do,  come  from  a 
common  root,  yet  their  case  is  different  from  that  of  Bharata 
and  Barata,  for  the  first  two  words  have  been,  as  I suggest, 
transferred  to  Aryan  languages  from  a language  so  radically 
different  as  the  Dra vidian  ; but  the  reasons  which  justify  the 
neglect  of  the  difference  between  the  aspirated  and  un- 
asjnrated  guttural  in  the  one  case,  do  not  appear  to  apply 
to  words  which  are  only  found  in  cognate  languages,  and 
it  therefore  seems  unlikely  that  Bhar  and  Bar  should  come 
from  the  same  root.  I have  already  shown  that  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Sanskrit  name  Matsya  is  a translation  of 
Haihaya,  and  that  both  mean  “ the  sons  of  the  fish,”  and  I 
would  in  the  present  case  suggest  that  it  is  most  probable 
that  Bharata  means  the  sons  of  the  increaser,  the  great 
mother,  and  that  it  is  a translation  of  Magha,  which  has 
precisely  the  same  meaning.  This  will  explain  why  it  is 
that  the  Bharatas,  who  appear  as  one  of  the  chief  ruling 


^ Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  280,  284,  290. 
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races  of  India  in  the  Rigveda  and  Mahabhiirata,  and  have 
given  their  name  to  the  great  Sanskrit  epic,  and  have  also 
furnished  the  Sanskrit  name  of  the  country  Bhiiratavarsha, 
are  practically  unknown  under  this  name  in  vernacular 
dialects,  and  that  they  everywhere  in  vernacular  literature 
appear  as  Maghas,  and  the  principal  seat  of  their  dominion 
is  everywhere  except  in  the  Rigveda  called  Magadha. 

Note. — The  Appendix  on  the  History  of  the  Year, 
referred  to  several  times  in  the  course  of  this  Article,  will 
appear  in  our  next  Number. 
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1.  Le  Theatre  Persan. 

Le  theatre  persan  serait  digne  d’attirer  I’attention  d’un 
litterateur  epris  de  I’Orient  musulman  et  verse  dans  la  con- 
naissance  de  ses  langues.  Ses  merites  sent  tels,  a notre  avis, 
qu’une  etude  g^nerale  et  approfondie  devrait  en  etre  entre- 
prise,  et  nous  n’hesiterions  pas  a I’aborder  nous-meme,  s’il 
ne  nous  manquait  I’essentiel  pour  la  raener  a bien,  nous 
voulons  dire  un  sejour  fait  en  Perse  pour  juger  de  visit,  et  de 
auditii.  Nous  n’avons  eu  entre  les  mains  jusqu’a  present,  en 
effet,  pour  formuler  notre  appreciation,  que  les  textes,  tra- 
ductions, et  etudes  publics  en  Europe,  et,  tout  recemment, 
I’important  manuscrit  conserve  a Paris,  dans  le  Bibliotheque 
nationaled  II  n’est  peut-etre  pas  inutile,  dans  I’interet  meme 
de  I’etude  que  nous  preconisons,  de  dresser  ici  la  bibliograjdiie 
de  notre  sujet : nous  n’avons  pas  la  pretention  d’etre  complet; 
il  nous  sulSra  de  mentionner  les  principales  publications, 
auxquelles  on  nous  permettra  d’adjoindre  les  articles  que 
nous  avons  ecrits  nous-meme. 

A.  Cliodzko,  Le  theatre  en  Perse  (Revue  independante, 
Paris,  1844). 

De  Gobineau,  Les  religions  et  les  philosophies  dans  V Asie 
centrale,  Paris,  1865  (Chap,  xiii  a xvi : le  theatre  en 
Perse  ; les  tekyehs  ou  theatres  ; les  noces  de  Kassem  ; 
autres  compositions  theatrales). 

A.  Chodzko,  Theatre  persan  : choix  de  teazies,  Paris,  1878 
(traduction). 

' Supple,  persan  993,  volume  de  326  pages,  cede  en  1878  par  M.  A.  Chodzko. 
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Sir  Lewis  Felly,  The  Miracle  Play  of  Hasan  and  Husain, 
London,  1879  (translation). 

Haggard  and  Le  Strange,  The  Vaztr  of  Lankurdn,  a Per- 
sian Play,  London,  1882  (text  and  translation). 

A.  Chodzko,  Harenture  du  vizir  du  Khan  de  Lenheran 
(Bulletin  de  I’Atlienee  oriental,  Paris,  1883). 

Barbier  de  Meynard,  L’ alchimiste,  comedie  en  dialecte  litre 
azeri  (Journal  asiatique,  1886  ; texte  et  traduction). 

Le  Strange,  The  Alchemist,  a Persian  Play,  translated  (The 
Journal  of  tbe  R.A.S.,  London,  1886). 

Barbier  de  Meynard  et  S.  Guyard,  Trois  comedies  tradmtes 
dll  dialecte  lure  azeri  en  persan  par  Mirza  Djafar  et 
puhliees  d’a^^res  rediiion  de  Teheran,^  Paris,  1886 
(texte). 

A.  Cilliere,  Deux  comedies  turqnes  de  Mirza  F'eth-Ali 
Ahhond-Zade,  Paris,  1888  (traduction). 

Barbier  de  Meynard,  Hours  et  le  voleur,  comedie  en  dialecte 
hire  azh'i  (Recueil  de  textes  et  de  traductions  public 
par  les  prof,  de  I’Ecole  des  langues  orientales  vivantes, 
a I’occasion  du  viii®  congres  international  des  orienta- 
listes),  Paris,  1889  (texte  et  traduction). 

Les  travaux  ou  I’on  trouve  les  renseignements  les  plus 
complets  sur  I’bistoire  et  I’etat  actuel  du  theatre  persan, 
renseignements  fort  insuffisants  d’ailleurs,  sont  ceux  de  MM. 
Chodzko  et  de  Gobineau.  On  pent  consulter  aussi  I’introduc- 
tion  de  M.  Cilliere  a sa  traduction  de  deux  comedies  turques.^ 

Lors  qu’on  veut  parler  de  theatre  persan,  e’est-a-dire  d’un 
theMre  vraiment  national  et  original,  il  faut  eliminer  de 
prime  abord  toute  une  partie  du  rejjertoire  que  Ton  rattache 
d’habitude  a ce  nom.  Les  representations  si  populaires  du 
Karagueuz  doivent  en  etre  resolument  retranchees : ce  genre 
de  spectacle,  connu  en  Perse  depuis  fort  longtemps,  et  dont 

1 Le  recueil,  redige  en  dialecte  azeri,  des  comedies  de  Mirza  Feth  Ali  de 
Derbend,  a ete  imprirae  a Tiflis  en  1858,  et  la  traduction  persane  de  Mirza 
Dja’far  a ete  litbograpbiee  a Teberan  de  1871  a 1874. 

^ Voy.  aussi  les  articles  que  nous  avons  publics ; La  lieligim  et  le  theatre  en 
Perse  (Kevue  de  I’bistoire  des  religions,  Paris,  1887).  Le  theatre  en  Perse, 
Geneve,  1888.  La  reforme  de  la  sociele  par  le  theatre  en  Perse  {Vie  ebretienne, 
Nimes-Paris,  1889). 
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les  origines  sont  si  obscures,  n’est  point  special  a I’lran.  La 
farce  improvisee  ou  LiUJ  est  un  divertissement  qui  ne  merite 
pas  d’etre  classe  dans  I’art  tbeatral  proprement  dit;  ce  n’en 
est  que  I’enfance,  que  le  balbutiement. 

Quant  aux  comedies  de  Mirza  Feth  Ali,  qui,  dans  le  texte 
persan,  portent  improprement  le  qualificatif  de  lAUJ,  elles 
n’appartiennent  qu’indirectement  au  theatre  persan,  d’autant 
plus  qu’elles  ne  paraissent  point  avoir  ^te  jouees  en  Orient, 
ou  elJes  n’ont  eu  qu’un  mMiocre  succes  de  lecture.  L’auteur, 
Mirza  Feth  Ali,  etait  d’origine  tartare,  et  il  a ecrit  en  turc 
azeri.  Ses  comedies,  d’ailleurs,  ne  sont  qu’une  imitation,  un 
pastiche,  des  comedies  europeennes,  plus  particulierement  du 
genre  francais  ancien,  OfBcier  au  service  de  la  Russie, 
Mirza  Feth  Ali  s’etait  enthousiasme  du  theatre  europeen,  a 
Tiflis,  et,  convaincu  que  la  scene  peut  deveuir  un  moyen  de 
propagande  morale,  le  theatre  un  foyer  de  sainte  contagion 
pour  la  reforme  des  mceurs  et  des  idees,  il  prit  la  plume,  et 
ecrivit  des  comedies  orien tales  modelees  sur  les  productions 
th^atrales  moralisatrices  de  I’Occident.  Ces  pieces,  de  fort 
medioci’e  valeur,  mais  qui  ne  sont  pas  sans  interet,  manquent 
presque  entierernent  d’oi  iginalite  ; peut-etre  faut-il  en  ex- 


cepter  “ I’Alchimiste  ” Ce  sont 

des  comedies  a tendance,  demonstration  d’une  verite  morale, 
preconisation  d’une  reforme  administrative,  glorification  du 
gouvernement  russe : elles  rappellent  de  loin  le  theatre  de 
Voltaire.  Plusieurs  memes  se  terminent  par  une  moralite 
recitee  par  I’un  des  principaux  personnages : c’est  le  cas 
pour  les  deux  comedies  intitulees : jj  jjy 


Le  veritable  theatre  persan  est  celui  des  drames  religieux : 
le  constitue  le  fond  meme  de  I’art  theatral  iranien. 

Notre  intention  n’est  point  d’affirmer  par  la  que  ces  oeuvres 
dramatiques,  si  populaires,  approchent  de  la  perfection  ; elles 
en  sont  au  contraire  fort  eloignees.  L’action,  le  nerf  merne 
du  drame,  en  est  a peu  pres  absent ; la  composition  en  est 
tres  lache,  et  le  style,  malgre  ce  qu’il  a de  brillant  et  de 
poetique,  rempli  de  repetitions.  Comment  pourrait-il  en  etre 
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autrement,  etant  donne  que  ces  ouvrages  ne  sont  point  ecrits, 
mais  siraplement  improvises  sur  un  theme  connu  et  determine 
d’avance  ? Ce  defaut  capital  est  sensible  j usque  dans  les 
redactions  de  mises  a la  portee  des  Europeens,  ou  faites 

sur  leur  demande ; il  est  particulierement  sensible  dans  le 
“ Miracle  Play  of  Hasan  and  Husain,  collected  from  oral 
tradition  by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,”  improvisation  hMivement 
redigee.  Malgre  ces  graves  deficits,  le  drame  persan  a des 
merites  de  premier  ordre,  surtout  une  grandeur  etonnante  et 
un  souffie  puissant,  qui  eclatent  aux  yeux  des  auditeurs  le 
plus  ignorants  du  monde  oriental,  des  idees  musulmannes  et 
des  prejuges  schiites.  Nous  nous  somraes,  a plusieurs  re- 
prises, rendu  compte  de  cette  impression,  en  declamant  devant 
le  grand  public  tels  fragments  pathetiques,  dignes  des  granc.s 
maitres,  surtout  le  fameux  dialogue  entre  Abbas  mourant  au 
camp  de  Kerbela  et  Hussein,  dans  le  qui  porte  le 

numero  xvii  dans  le  manuscrit  de  Paris,  et  qui  roule  sur  le 
martyre  du  heros  schiite.  Jamais  la  formule  de  la  profession 
de  foi  islamique,  le  ‘till  ill  ne  nous  a paru  aussi  grand 
qu’a  la  fin  de  cette  tirade  magistrate,  ou  Abbas  expirant  la 
prolere  avant  de  rendre  le  dernier  soupir ; quelle  n’a  point 
ete  notre  surprise  de  constater  que  notre  impression,  de  nous 
enthousiaste  du  etait  partagee  par  nos  auditeurs,  qui 

appartenaient  aux  diverses  classes  de  la  societe  ! C’est  que  le 
fragment  que  nous  lisions  etait  classique  en  son  genre,  nous 
voulons  dire  parfait,  sinon  dans  la  forme  litteraire,  du  moins 
dans  I’expression  de  I’idee  et  du  sentiment  moral,  resultant 
de  la  situation  materielle  et  physique. 

Les  caracteres  essentiels  du  drame  religieux,  ceux  qui  lui 
assurent  sa  valeur  actuelle  et  lui  preparent  un  avenir,  que 
nous  nous  plaisons  a nous  representer  brillant,  sont  faciles  a 
discerner  et  a enumerer.  Nous  les  formulerons  succincte- 
ment  comme  autant  de  theses,  demontrees  ou  a demontrer 
dans  I’etude  d’ensemble  dont  nous  souhaitons  I’apparition : 

1°.  Le  ou  drame  religieux  persan  est  avant  tout 

une  oeuvre  nationale  persane.  C’est  la  Perse  moderne,  avec 
ses  traditions  modernes  (nous  entendons  par  la  celles  qui  ne 
remoutent  pas  au  dela  de  sa  conversion  a I’lslamisme),  qui  y 
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vit  tout  entiere.  Le  patriotisme,  un  patriotisme  d’une 
nature  speciale,  s’y  deploie  et  le  penetre  de  la  facon  la  plus 
intime. 

2°.  Le  est  en  merae  temps  une  oeuvre  pie : la 

religion  nationale,  I’heresie  scliiite,  avec  son  histoire  et  ses 
prejuges,  en  est  le  fond  et  la  forme,  la  chaine  et  la  trame, 
le  canevas  et  la  tapisserie  qui  le  recouvre.  Or  tout  ce  que 
la  religion  enveloppe  et  remplit,  participe  de  sa  grandeur  et 
de  son  importance  unique : la  religion  est  le  souverain  bien 
de  rhomme. 

3°.  Le  et  cette  affirmation  n’est  que  la  consequence 

des  deux  precedentes,  est  une  oeuvre  profondement  originale 
parce  qu’il  est,  de  sa  nature  et  de  son  essence,  absolument 
islamique.  L’Islam  affirme  I’etroite  union,  si  ce  n’est  la 
confusion  de  la  vie  sociale  et  individuelle,  de  I’Etat,  de  la 
politique,  du  droit,  de  la  science,  de  la  litterature,  etc  , avec 
la  religion.  Le  drame  religieux  persan  est  un  exemple  frap- 
pant  de  ce  mariage  indissoluble.  Le  Scbiite,  a I’ouie  du 
se  sent  vivre  a la  fois  comme  Perse  et  comme  musul- 
man,  ou  mieux  tout  se  fond,  pour  lui,  dans  I’affirmation  du 
schiisme,  foi,  histoire,  patrie. 

4°.  Etant  donnes  ces  caracteres,  le  peut,  sous  I’in- 

fluence  de  circonstances  que  nous  ne  saurions  prevoir,  cir- 
constances  religieuses'  avaut  tout,  devenir  le  point  de  depart 
d’un  mouvement  patriotique,  d’un  relevement  national,  d’une 
renovation  sociale.  L’avenir  nous  dira  si  nous  n’avons  pas 
trop  presume  des  qualites  morales  et  des  energies  latentes  du 
peuple  iranien. 

Les  theses,  que  nous  venons  d’enoncer,  sont-elles  fondees  ? 
Quelqu’un  entreprendra-t-il  le  travail  d’ensemble,  dont  nous 
croyons  I’utilite  et  I’interet  evidents?  Pour  nous,  qui  pro- 
fessons  comme  des  convictions  les  affirmations  resumees  plus 
haut,  nous  ne  reculerions  pas  devant  cette  tache,  si  la  per- 
spective d’une  verification  sur  place  des  principales  donnees 
du  probleme  nous  etait  assuree.  C’est  dans  I’incertitude  ou 

1 Dans  la  premiere  etude  que  nous  avons  publiee  sur  ces  questions,  en  1887, 
nous  signalio.is  parmi  ces  circonstances  le  Babysme,  c’est-a-dire  une  reforme 
religieuse  dont  on  ne  saurait  exagerer  Timportauce. 
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nous  nous  trouvons  encore  a cet  egard,  que  nous  avons  cru 
devoir  signaler  le  point  de  vue  auquel  une  pareille  etude 
devrait  etre  abordee. 

Edouakd  Montet. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 


2.  The  Trisula. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  Mr.  Simpson’s  paper,  and  the 
discussion  which  followed  it,  I would  venture  to  call  attention 
to  some  very  remarkable  coincidences,  so  remarkable  that, 
even  if  any  interpretation  suggested  should  prove  to  be 
wrong,  the  coincidences  themselves  must  be  considered 
worthy  of  serious  attention. 

1,  The  trisula  bears  a very  strong  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  ideographs  for  the  fire-stick,  as  given  by  Major 
Conder. 

Hittite.  Cj'priote.  Cuneiform. 

3 ± 

If  these  be  really  all  correct  interpretations,  which  seems 
to  be  generally  accepted,  the  Cypriote  form  would  appear  to 
have  preserved  the  shape  from  which  the  others  may  have 
been  developed. 

2.  We  find  in  the  Satapatha  Brahmana  (1.  3.  3,  'vol. 
xii.  p.  87,  of  Eggeling),  that  the  priest,  in  dressing  the 
altar  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  new  moon,  is  to  lay  first  in  the 
centre  of  the  altar  the  wood  of  the  sacred  fire  (Agni). 
Bound  this  he  is  to  place  three  inclosing  sticks  (paridhis)  in 
the  form  of  a triangle.  The  mystic  interpretation  given  for 
this  is  that  those  three  sticks,  representing  the  three  former 
Agnis,  are  to  protect  the  new  Agni  from  the  thunderbolt 
(§  14,  p.  88).  These  three  former  Agnis  are  (§  17,  p.  89) 
the  Lord  of  the  Earth,  the  Lord  of  the  World,  and  the  Lord 
of  Beings.  I have  tried  to  show  in  my  paper  in  this  Journal 
that  these  really  mean  the  Mother-earth,  the  Father- god, 
and  the  Moon-god.  Then  the  priest  is  to  use  a samidh 
(kindling-stick)  to  set  light  to  the  basis  of  the  triangle ; and 
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then  he  is  to  lay  the  kindling-stick  (still  traversing  the  basis) 
across  the  wood  which  is  to  form  the  new  fire.  He  will  natur- 
ally lay  it  from  the  centre  of  the  base  to  the  apex.  Now  the 
base  is  to  the  west  of  the  fire.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing figure : 

3.  Now  it  is  very  odd  that  the  ideograph  or  sign  for 
woman  in  the  very  oldest  Cuneiform  inscription  at  Telloh,  as 
shown  in  Armiand  and  Michenseau’s  Tableau  Comparee  des 
Ecritures  Babyloniennes  et  Assyriennes,  p.  65,  is 

which  is  the  same  shape  as  the  figure  formed  by  the  mystic 
fire  (without  the  central  wood  of  the  newer  Agni),  though  it 
is  turned  in  a different  direction,  unless  the  base  towards 
which  the  middle  stick  points  without  touching  is  supposed 
to  be  facing  the  west. 

4.  The  Satapatha  Brahmana  itself  actually  interprets  the 
altar,  on  which  the  figure  given  above  has  been  laid,  as  a 
woman  (foe.  cit.  vol.  xii.  p.  63),  and  Agni,  in  the  centre,  is  re- 
garded as  the  womb  of  the  god  (Aitareya  Brahmana,  Haug, 
ii.  51).  In  attempting  to  represent  the  opening  of  this  womb 
for  the  mystic  birth  we  should  get  by  opening  the  triangle  a 
symbol  very  much  like  the  Trisula,  and  still  more  like  the 
symbols  for  the  fire-stick  above  referred  to. 

5.  In  the  ancient  ideographs  for  ‘ altar  ’ : thus — ■ 

Telloh.  Hittitb. 

a e3 

we  have  four  signs  which  have  not  yet  been  explained. 
Can  they  have  anything  to  do  with  the  four  Agnis  ? Those 
in  the  Telloh  sign  seem  really  to  stand  for  four  flames  rising 
from  the  altar.  But  in  the  Hittite  sign  a flame  or  smoke 
seems  to  rise  from  the  corner  of  the  altar  from  four  fires 
burning  within  the  altar,  while  the  cross  on  the  Telloh  altar 
would  also  seem  to  represent  in  its  four  arms  four  fires  or 
fire-gods. 
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The  whole  inquiry  shows  the  historical  value  of  these  very 
ancient  symbols.  When  letters  were  unknown,  and  when, 
even  after  the  discovery  of  alphabets,  writing  materials  were 
difficult  to  procure  and  preserve,  thinkers  who  wished  to 
preserve  their  ideas,  and  priests  who  were  anxious  to  secure 
the  permanence  of  a correct  ritual,  were  obliged  to  use  forms 
easily  depicted  and  remembered.  Symbols  were  invented  for 
this  purpose,  and  were  not  only  the  precursors  of  alphabets, 
but  were  used  even  after  alphabets  had  been  invented,  as  in 
the  Akkadian  ideographs  (Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887, 
p.  3).  By  the  use  of  symbols  long  trains  of  reasoning  could 
be  conveyed  in  signs  easily  drawn  and  easily  remembered 
Sacred  numbers  and  myths  were  also  adopted  as  guides  to 
the  memory  for  similar  reasons  to  those  which  led  to  the 
employment  of  symbols,  only  that  in  myths  the  pleasure 
arising  from  a told  story  added  a charm  to  the  symbolical 
representation.  It  was  the  business  of  teachers  to  show  the 
inner  meaning  underlying  all  these  fossilized  truths,  and 
hence  arose  the  exoteric  or  popular  and  esoteric  or  scientific 
lectures  of  which  we  read  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

J.  F.  Hewitt. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


3.  Madhava  and  Sayana. 

The  following  correspondence  appeared  in  the  ‘Academy’ 
of  the  8th  and  the  15th  March,  1890. 

Elpliindone  College,  Bombay,  Jan.  30,  1890. 

Sir, — The  relation  between  Sayana,  author  of  the  great 
commentary  on  the  Rigveda,  and  Madhava,  to  whom  the 
work  is  dedicated,  and  who  is  apparently  credited  with  the 
authorship  in  the  introductory  verses,  has  been  matter  of 
controversy.  The  late  Dr.  Burnell  was  the  author  of  an 
ingenious  theory,  according  to  which  Sayana  and  Madhava 
were  only  two  names  for  one  and  the  same  person.  I cannot 
now  refer  to  Dr.  Burnell’s  book  (his  edition  of  the  Vansa- 
hrahmana,  1873),  but  quote  Prof.  Weber,  Indian  Literature 
(p.  42,  note).  “Sayana,”  Burnell  says,  “is  the  bhoganatha 
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or  mortal  body  of  Madbava  the  soul,  identified  with  Vishnu.” 
Prof.  Max  Muller  {Rigveda,  vi.  Preface,  p.  25)  refers  to  the 
theory,  but  does  not  pronounce  any  very  decided  opinion. 
He  clings,  however,  to  the  view  that  ISayana  was  the  brother 
of  Madhava,  the  latter  living  retired  from  the  world,  the 
former  being  his  literary  representative. 

I do  not  know  if  the  controversy  has  proceeded  further. 
But  I have  latel}’"  come  upon  a statement  made  by  Madhava 
himself  which  ought,  I think,  to  settle  it.  MMhava  is  the 
author  of  a commentary  on  the  Pardhrasmriti,  which  is 
extant.  In  the  introduction  to  that  work,  as  it  stands  in 
an  old  copy  which  I have  recently  bought  for  the  Bombay 
Government,  MMhava  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
family : 

“ Srimatir  janana  yasya  sukirtir  mayanah  pita, 

Sayano  bhoganathasca  manobuddhi  sahodarau.” 

Prof.  Max  Muller  has  already  noted  (/oc.  cif.)  that  in  the 
course  of  his  commentary  Sayana  describes  himself  as  the  son 
of  Mayana  and  Srimati  (as  Prof.  Max  Miiller  has  the  latter 
name).  This  confirms  our  verse,  which  in  its  turn  puts  it,  I 
think,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  Mayana  and  Srimati, 
or  Srimati,  had  three  sons — Madhava,  Sayana,  and  Bhoga- 
natha.  The  two  latter,  Madhava  says,  were  his  very  “ heart 
and  soul.”  Madhava  in  this  Introduction  describes  himself 
in  the  usual  way  as  chief  minister  of  King  Bukkana.  I 
may,  perhaps,  add  that  Prof.  Max  Muller’s  statement  that 
the  author  of  the  commentary  refers  to  the  author  of  the 
Ni/di/a-mdld-vistara  as  “ Bhashyakara,”  and  the  inference 
sought  to  be  drawn,  namely,  that  these  two  can  hardly  be 
the  same,  should  be  corrected.  The  Bhashyakara  of  the 
passage  referred  to  is  obviously  not  the  author  of  the  Nydya- 
mdld-vistam,  but  SankarMarya. 

P.  Peterson 

British  Museum,  March  8,  1890. 

Sir, — On  reading  Prof.  Peterson’s  letter  in  the  ‘Academy  ’ 
of  to-day’s  date,  I at  once  turned  to  our  copy  of  Burnell’s 
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Yamsabrahmana ; and  as  I noted  that  the  edition,  like  many 
other  of  that  eminent  scholar’s  works,  was  a small  one  (100 
copies  only),  it  occurs  to  me  that  possibly  other  readers  of 
the  ‘Academy’  may  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  scholars 
of  Bombaj",  and  have  no  copy  of  the  book  at  hand. 

I may  mention,  then,  that  Burnell  {op.  cit.  p.  ix,  note), 
fully  discusses  the  verse  quoted  by  Prof.  Peterson.  He 
declares,  rather  magisterially,  that  “ bhognndtha  is  certainly 
not  a proper  name,  and  never  could  be  taken  as  such  by 
any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  Indian  practice  as  regards 
names.”  I may  be  only  displaying  my  obtuseness;  but, 
after  several  years’  special  study  of  Indian  nomenclature, 
I own  that  I cannot  see  why  Bhoganatha  should  not  be  a 
name,  when  Bhogavarraan  and  Bhogasvamin  occur  as  such. 

Burnell’s  next  observation  goes,  I venture  to  think,  too 
far,  as  he  continues  : “ It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  a single 
instance  of  this  word  being  used  as  a proper  name  elsewhere 
does  not  occur ; it  must,  therefore,  be  taken  as  an  attri- 
butive.” . . . He  might  have  spoken  with  equal  confidence 
as  to  bhogapala,  which  the  dictionaries  give  only  as  an 
ordinary  noun  ; but  it  occurs  as  a king’s  name  (Hamlr-Basa 
in  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  vol.  xlviii.  p.  250). 

A-propo8  of  dictionaries,  I notice  that  the  verse  now  re- 
discovered is  cited  by  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  (s.r.  bhoganatha) 
from  Dr.  Aufrecht’s  Oxford  Catalogue. 

As,  however,  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  no  small  biblio- 
graphical interest  to  Sanskritists,  has  been  re-opened,  I 
venture  to  add  two  observations. 

(1)  It  is  a curious  coincidence,  at  least,  that  there  is 
extant  in  Cejdon  a Sanskrit  medical  work,  the  Bhaishajya- 
kalpa,  attributed  to  a Mayanna  Sa3’anna,  who  is  called 
“minister”  {mantn),  and  is  described  as  the  “crest-gem  of 
the  Maharaja  Ylrapratapa,  who  reigned  from  the  Eastern 
to  the  Western  sea.”  I have  not  identified  this  VirapratajDa  ; 
it  might  be  a title  of  Bukka,  of  course.  The  book  was 
partly  printed  at  Colombo  in  1885  ; but  I make  no  apology 
for  quoting  a printed  book,  as  the  printed  Sanskrit  literature 
of  Ceylon  and  South  India  is  practically  be^mnd  the  reach  of 
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most  scholars.  Whether  Sayana  really  prescribed  for  his 
patron’s  bodily,  as  well  as  bis  spiritual,  health,  I cannot  of 
course  say  ; but  it  would  be  strange  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  there  is  a Ceylon  tradition  of  Siiyana,  as  there  is  of 
Kiilidasa.  Let  me  also  note  that  the  form  of  the  name 
lends  some  colour  to  Burnell’s  suppositions  that  Mayana  is 
not  the  real  name  of  Sayana’s  father,  and  that  the  original 
form  of  the  name  was  Sayanna.  The  Sinhalese  often  confuse 
the  cerebral  and  dental  nasals. 

(2)  It  remains  desirable  that  in  catalogues  and  biblio- 
graphies the  works  of  Sayana-Miidhava  should  be  entered 
under  one  heading,  with  necessary  cross-references.  This 
was  the  plan  adopted  by  my  predecessor,  the  late  Dr.  Haas ; 
and  in  the  supplement  to  his  catalogue,  which  I am  now 
printing  for  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  I propose 
to  adhere  to  it,  and  to  include  in  the  same  heading  the 
Pancadasl. 


Cecil  Bendall. 
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(January-March,  1890.) 


I.  General  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

\lth  February,  1890. — Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  by  the  Council  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Taylor  and  W.  H. 
Verner,  Esq.,  as  new  members  was  announced  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  William  Simpson,  M.R.A.S.,  read  a paper  on  the 
Trisiila,  which  is  printed  in  full  above. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Howorth,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Hewitt,  Dr.  Leitner,  M.  Bertin,  and  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  took 
part. 

21st  March,  1890.  — The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  election  by  the  Council  of  Mr.  Grosset,  Dr.  Arthur 
Pfungst,  and  Sir  Henry  Cuuninghame,  K.C.S.I.,  as  new 
members  was  announced  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Lyon,  M.R.A.S.,  read  a paper  on  a proposed 
system  of  uniform  transliteration  of  Arabic  and  Turkish. 
The  paper  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams, 
Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid,  Mr.  Kay,  Dr.  Leitner,  and  the 
President  took  part. 
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II.  List  of  Presents  to  the  Society,  January-March, 

1890. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council. — The 
Sharqi  Architecture  of  Jaunpiir,  by  A.  Fiihrer,  with 
Drawings  by  E.  W.  Smith,  edited  by  J.  Burgess.  {Archceolog. 
Survey  of  India.)  4to.  Calcutta,  1889. 

Catalogue  of  books  published  in  Ajmere  and  Merw'ara, 
Sept.  1889. 

in  Bengal,  January,  1889. 

From  the  Senate  of  the  Calcutta  University.  — Henderson 
(G.  S.).  The  Law  of  Testamentary  Devise  as  administered  in 
India.  (Tagore  Law  Lectures,  1887.)  8vo.  Calcutta,  1889. 

Fro7n  the  Madras  Government. — Thurston  (Edgar).  The 
Coinage  of  the  Territories  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  and  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  in  the  Madras 
Museum.  20  plates.  8vo.  Madras,  1890. 

From  the  Inspector- General  of  Chinese  Customs. — Imperial 
Maritime  Customs  : II.  Special  Series.  No.  2.  III.  Mis- 
cellaneous Series.  No.  6.  2 parts.  4to.  Shanghai,  1890. 

From  the  French  Government.  — Memoires  de  la  Societe 
Academique  Indo-Chinoise.  Tome  1.  4to.  Paris,  1879. 

Publications  de  TEcole  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes. 

I lie.  Serie,  Vol.  3.  Nozhet-elhadi.  Histoire  de  la 
Dynastie  Saadienne  au  Marve  1511-1670.  Trad,  par 
O.  Houdas.  Royal  8vo.  Paris,  1889. 

Ille.  S4rie,  Vols.  5,  6.  Recueil  de  Textes  et  de  Traduc- 
tions public  par  les  Professeurs.  2 vols. 

Royal  8vo.  Paris,  1889. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d’Ethnographie.  Seconde  Serie, 
Nos.  4,  11,  18,  19,  20,  24.  8vo.  Paris,  1887-8. 

Etude  d’Archeologie  Americaine  comparee,  par  Lucien  de 
Rosny-Foucqueville.  Pamphlet.  8vo.  Paris,  1864. 

Fa-Tsien  (“Les  Billets  Doux”),  Poeme  Cantonais.  Trad, 
par  Leon  de  Rosny.  Pamphlet.  8vo.  Paris,  1876. 

Monuments  divers  recueillis  en  Egypte  et  en  Nubie,  par 
A.  Mariette-Pacha.  Texte  par  G.  Maspero.  Livr.  27,  28. 

Fob  Paris,  1889. 
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From  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  Cairo. — Yacoub 
Artin  Pacha.  L’liistruction  Publique  en  Egypte. 

8vo.  Paris,  1880. 

From  Sir  Thomas  Wade.  Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales 
Vivantes.  No.  vii.  Recueil  d’ltineraires  dans  I’Asie 
Centrale.  8vo.  Paris,  1878. 

From  F.  F.  Arhuthnot,  Esq. — Rehatsek  (E.).  On  Hindu 
Civilization  in  the  Far  East,  as  represented  by  the 
Architectural  Monuments  and  Inscriptions.  Pamphlet.  Map. 

8 VO.  1888. 

From  Sir  Dinshaic  Manockjee  Petit,  Knight. — Petit  (Framjee 
Dinshaw).  Travels  in  Europe,  America,  China  and  Japan 
(1887).  Gujrati  Text,  with  Illustrations. 

8vo.  Bombay,  1889. 

Patell  (Bomanjee  Byramjee).  Parsee  Prakash.  A Record 
of  Events  in  the  growth  of  the  Parsee  Community  in  Western 
India.  Vol.  i.  4to.  Bombay,  1888. 

From  the  Authors. — Biihler  (G.)  Das  Sukritasamkirtana 
des  Arisimha.  Pamphlet.  (From  Sitzung.  der  Kaiserl.  Akad. 
der  W.  in  Wien.)  8vo.  1889. 

Prof.  Terrien  de  Lacouperie.  Babylonian  and  Oriental 
Record.  Vol.  4,  No.  3. 

Darmesteter  (James).  Chants  Populaires  des  Afghans. 

Imp.  8vo.  Paris,  1888-9. 

Pincott  (F.)  The  Hindi  Manual.  3rd  Ed. 

Post  8vo.  London,  1890. 

Pincott  (F.)  Bala-Dipaka, — Hindi  Readers.  4 parts. 

Post  8vo.  Bankipur,  1887-9. 

Pincott  (F.) — [Editor]  Ayodhya  Prasad,  Khatri.  Khari 
Boli  ka  Padya,  Poetical  Reader. 

Post  8vo.  London,  1889. 

Salmone  (H.  A.) — Arabic-English  Dictionary.  2 vols. 

8vo.  London,  1889. 

M.  de  Zilva  Wickremasinghe.  List  of  the  “ Pansiyapanas 
Jdtaka,”  the  550  Birth-Stories  of  Gautama.  [From  the 
Chinese  Branch  Journal.)  Pamphlet.  1887. 
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III.  Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals, 

1.  Journal  Asiatique. 

8ine  serie,  tome  xiv.  September,  1889  (received  14th 
March,  1890). 

Victor  Loret.  Les  flutes  egyptiennes  antiques. 

Clement  Huart.  Un  Manuscrit  pehlevi-musulman. 

Jules  Perruchon.  Les  Guerres  d’Amda  Syon. 

8rae  serie,  tome  xv.  January  1890  (received  14th  March, 
1890). 

P.  Sabbathier.  L’Agnishtoma  d’apres  le  Srauta  Sutra 
d’Asvalayana  (translated  into  French,  and  notes). 

2.  Zeitschkift  der  Deutschen  Moegenlandischen  Gesellschaft. 

Yol.  33,  part  iv.  October,  1889  (received  22nd  February, 
1890). 

K.  Himly.  On  terms  used  in  games. 

W.  Geiger.  Baluchi  Texts  and  translation. 

B.  Both.  On  the  Indian  Fire  stick. 

0.  Bohtlingk.  The  author  of  the  Ilitopadesa, 

O.  Bohtlingk.  On  alleged  irregularities  in  language  in 
Hiranyakesin’s  Grihya  Sutra. 

0.  Bohtlingk,  The  Goat  and  the  Knife. 

O.  Bohtlingk.  On  attraction  in  gender  in  Sanskrit. 

P.  Horn,  The  decipherment  of  Pahlavi. 

W.  Bacher.  Dust  in  the  mouth. 

J.  Zubaty.  Metre  in  the  Mahabhiirata. 

F.  Hommel.  Words  for  Wine  in  South  Semitic. 

C.  Bartholomaee.  Aryan  notes. 

B,  V.  Stackelberg.  Ossetian  notes. 

W.  Bauy.  The  religion  of  the  Achaemenidians. 

3.  Wiener  Zeitscheift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Moegenlandes. 

Vol.  4,  part  i.  January,  1890  (received  10th  March, 
1890). 

J.  Zubaty.  Metre  in  the  Vedas. 

P.  J.  Dashau.  On  the  Abgar  legend. 
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I.  Kunos.  Turkish  popular  songs. 

J.  Kunste.  Notes  on  the  Sarva-samraata  Siksha. 

W.  Tomaschek.  Geography  of  South  Asia. 

J.  Klatt.  The  date  of  the  poet  Magha. 

lY.  Obituary  Notices. 

Sir  E.  Colehrooke. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  December  16,  1889,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  held  afterwards  to  discuss  certain 
matters  connected  with  the  International  Oriental  Congresses, 
was  present  among  us  for  the  last  time  for  54  years  Sir 
Thomas  Edward  Colehrooke,  Bart.,  who  had  repeatedly  filled 
the  office  of  President,  and  was  still  our  Vice-President,  when 
he  died,  January  11,  1890,  We  shall  never  see  his  like 
again,  as  he  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  our  Founder,  the 
illustrious  scholar  Henry  Thomas  Colehrooke,  who  died  in 
1837,  and  in  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the  first  Series  of  our 
Journal,  1838,  when  all  the  present  Council  were  still  at 
their  public  schools,  appears  the  first  contribution  of  our 
lamented  friend  and  Vice-President,  who  wrote  a long  and 
interesting  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of  his  father. 
It  falls  to  few  to  enter  a learned  Society  at  so  early  an  age, 
and  to  take  a sympathetic  and  intelligent  interest  in  it  for 
more  than  half  a century.  All  those,  who  listened  to  his 
first  contributions,  have  long  since  passed  away.  He  was 
our  oldest  elected  member  by  many  years. 

Sir  Edward  was  born  in  Calcutta  in  1813.  His  mother 
died  in  1815,  and  his  father  then  left  India  finally,  bringing 
with  him  his  motherless  children.  His  grandfather.  Sir 
George,  belonged  to  a famil}'  settled  in  Kent : he  was  member 
for  Arundel  in  three  Parliaments,  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  He  succeeded  to  the  Baronetcy,  which 
had  been  conferred  in  1759  on  his  elder  brother,  with 
remainder  to  him.  Both  his  sons  went  out  in  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service  : the  elder.  Sir  James  Edward,  was  Resident 
at  Dehli,  and  died  without  issue  in  1838.  The  second  son. 
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Mr.  Henry  Thomas,  was  Chief  Judge  of  the  Suddur  Court 
of  Bengal,  and  member  of  the  Bengal  Council,  and  out 
and  out  the  greatest  Oriental  scholar  of  bis  time,  both  in 
the  originality  of  his  researches,  and  the  soundness  and. 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge.  His  name  is  revered,  and  his 
opinions  appealed  to,  still  in  tbe  Oriental  side  of  every 
Continental  University. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  his  third  son  : botb  his 
brothers  predeceased  their  father.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  being  destined,  as  a younger  son,  to  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  he  was  sent  to  the  East  India  College  at 
Haileybury  in  Hertfordshire,  and  arrived  in  India  in  1832. 
He  had  acquired  a knowledge  of  Indian  languages  at  the 
College,  and  he  himself  mentions  in  his  Obituary  Notice  of 
Mr.  Colebrooke,  that  his  father  had  “ been  urgent  in  recom- 
mending him  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  on  account  of  its 
utility  to  a member  of  the  Civil  Service,  but  he  never 
expressed  the  slightest  hope,  that  his  son  would  imitate  his 
example,  or  turn  to  Oriental  study,  except  so  far  as  it  was 
connected  with  professional  pursuits.  This  is  not  an  unusual 
phenomenon  : great  scholars  rarely  have  sons,  who  take  the 
least  interest  in  their  fathers’  studies,  and  so  entirely  is  the 
aptitude  for  scholarship  a personal  gift,  that  few  scholars, 
if  any,  take  the  trouble  to  recommend  their  sons  to  qualify 
themselves.  “Poeta  nascitur  non  fit.” 

In  1836  a great  sorrow  fell  upon  Mr.  Henry  Colebrooke ; 
his  eldest  son,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  old  age, 
and  the  sharer  of  his  studies,  and  his  attendant  during  his 
long  illness,  died : and  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  the  last 
of  the  race,  was  sent  for  from  India  to  soothe  the  closing 
days  of  his  sorrowing  parent,  and  the  great  scholar  died 
on  March  10,  1837.  His  elder  brother.  Sir  James  Edward 
Colebrooke,  followed  him  to  the  grave  November  5,  1838, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Edward  succeeded  to  the  family  title ; 
twenty  years  later  he  married,  and  is  now  succeeded  by  his 
son,  the  present  Sir  Edward  Arthur,  born  in  1861. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Edward 
Colebrooke  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Liberal 
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side.  He  represented  Taunton  from  1842  to  1852,  and 
Lanarkshire  from  1857  to  1868,  and  the  Northern  Division 
of  that  county  from  that  year  till  1885.  In  1886,  as  a 
Liberal  Unionist,  he  contested  the  seat  of  North-East  Lanark- 
shire, but  was  defeated,  and  his  Parliamentary  career  ended 
at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lanarkshire. 

A list  of  his  contributions  to  the  pages  of  our  Journal  is 
appended.  In  addition  he  published  the  following  works : — 

1.  Life  of  Mount  Stuart-Elphinstone,  Governor  of  Bombay. 

2.  Essays.  By  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke.  2 vols.  1837. 

3.  “ The  Creeds  of  India,”  a pamphlet  privately  printed 

in  Scotland. 

4.  “Small  Holdings”;  it  is  sadly  interesting  to  record, 

that  he  had  just  sent  a fresh  edition  of  this  book  to 

the  printer  on  the  day  that  he  fell  ill. 

5.  He  edited  and  published  a third  volume  of  Elphinstone’s 

India. 

His  acquaintance  with  national  affairs  was  great : he  was 
a man  of  excellent  and  judicious  temperament,  and  his 
speeches  were  always  of  a thoughtful,  well-considered,  and 
suggestive  character.  On  Educational  matters  he  was  an 
authority,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Endowed  Schools  and 
Hospitals  Commission  for  Scotland.  Though  he  came  to 
Scotland  a perfect  stranger,  he  conciliated  to  himself  the 
love  and  confidence  of  his  constituency  in  Lanarkshire  to  the 
highest  degree  : his  portrait,  at  their  request,  was  painted 
for  the  County  Hall,  and  a copy  presented  to  Lady  Cole- 
brooke. We  have  on  the  walls  of  the  room  of  our  Society 
an  excellent  photograph,  which  will  recall  the  features  of 
our  lost  and  honoured  friend. 

Without  laying  claim  to  the  title  of  a scholar  himself, 
he  occupied  the  very  important  position  of  a scholarly 
statesman,  who  from  his  earliest  days  to  the  last  month  of 
his  life,  sympathized  with  Oriental  scholars,  and  with  research 
in  every  branch  of  the  subject.  He  was  worthy  of  the  great 
name  among  scholars  which  he  inherited.  Some  years  ago 
I went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  Professor 
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Whitney  of  Newhaven,  United  States,  and  meeting  Sir 
Edward  Colebrooke,  I delighted  the  American  Professor  by 
presenting  him  to  the  son  of  the  great  old  scholar,  who 
revealed  the  learning  of  the  Indians  to  Europe,  and  whose 
name  was  a household  word  to  every  student  of  Sanskrit. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  kindly  feeling  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  though  he  had 
compounded  for  his  subscription  years  before,  yet,  when 
the  Society  twenty  years  ago  fell  into  financial  trouble,  he 
volunteered  to  become  again  a subscribing  member,  and 
continued  so  to  the  end.  lie  was  constant  in  his  attendance 
at  the  Council,  taking  a lively  interest  in  our  welfare ; when 
the  question  was  discussed  of  the  union  of  this  Society  with 
the  new  Imperial  Institute,  Sir  Edward  took  the  lead  in  the 
negotiations.  If  his  style  of  elocution,  and  indeed  of  con- 
versation, was  rather  dry  and  restrained,  yet  those,  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him,  were  confident  of  his  kindly  and 
benevolent  nature ; and  his  stately  form  and  thoughtful 
countenance  will  long  be  missed.  There  is  but  one  surviving 
representative  of  the  great  men,  who  made  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  illustrious  for  so  many  years.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
and  the  conduct  of  afiairs  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
younger  generation. 

Jan.  1890.  R.  N.  C. 

Elected  1836.  Paid  Resident  Member’s  Composition. 
Renewed  his  contribution  as  a Resident  Member  from 
1861  to  1890.  Appears  first  on  Council  1842-44.  Off  for 
one  Session.  On  again.  Only  off  by  rotation  till  1861, 
when  he  was  elected  Vice-President.  President  1864-6. 
Vice-President  1867-74.  President  1875-7.  Vice-President 
1878-80.  President  1881  for  that  year  (1881)  only. 

Contributions  to  Journal  of  B.A.S. 

Memoir  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstone.  XXVIII.  p.  221,  o.s. 
Note  on  Professor  Whitney’s  Article.  I.  p.  332,  «.s. 

“ On  Imperial  and  other  Titles.”  IX.  p.  314,  n.s. 

“ On  the  Proper  Names  of  Muhammadans.”  XI.  p.  171,  n.s. 

VOL.  XXII. — [new  series.] 
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Y.  Notes  and  News. 

Mr.  Abbott  writes  as  follows  to  the  Bombay  Gazette'. — 

Discovery  of  hitherto  unkimcn  Buddhist  Caves  in  the 
Konkan. — Sir, — Students  of  Indian  antiquities  will  be  in- 
terested to  know  of  the  discovery  of  ancient  Buddhist  caves, 
which  it  was  my  fortune  to  make  on  the  10th  of  December, 
the  existence  of  which  I have  been  assured  by  both  Mr. 
Fleet  and  Mr.  Cousens  has  been  hitherto  unknown  to  anti- 
quarian scholars.  The  caves  lie  in  the  southern  position  of 
that  part  of  the  Bhor  State  which  lies  in  the  Konkan,  near 
the  village  of  Nenauli,  lat.  18°  30'  and  long,  73°  23'.  From 
a study  of  the  position  of  other  known  caves  at  points  along 
the  ancient  highways  from  the  Deccan  to  the  sea,  I had  con- 
jectured the  probability  of  some  caves  in  the  western  ghats 
near  the  sources  of  the  Kundalika  river,  which  empties  into 
the  sea  at  Rewadunda.  The  identification  of  the  modern 
Chaul,  near  Rewadunda,  with  the  ancient  and  important 
commercial  city  of  Simylla,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  made  it 
still  more  probable  that  the  bed  of  the  Kundalika  must  have 
been  an  important  highway  from  the  Deccan  to  the  sea.  I 
had,  therefore,  made  frequent  inquiries  in  regard  to  anti- 
quarian remains,  but  without  success,  until  a few  weeks  ago, 
while  on  a missionary  tour  in  the  Roha  Taluka,  I learned 
that  there  was  a rock  temple  at  Gomashi,  dedicated  to 
Rishideo,  about  nine  miles  up  the  river  to  the  east  of  the 
main  road  from  Nagotna  to  Mahad.  I accordingly  visited 
this  cave  and  found  it  to  he  but  a plain  single  cell,  about 
15ft.  by  7ft.  with  an  image  of  Buddha,  in  the  position  called 
the  Bhuniisparsha  mudra.  There  were  no  inscriptions  to  be 
found,  or  any  ornamentation.  The  cave  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  village  in  the  gorge  of  a hill.  An  annual  pilgrimage  is 
held  here  in  the  month  of  Shravan. 

My  disappointment  at  this  rather  insignificant  find  was 
soon  dispelled  by  learning  from  the  villagers  of  extensive 
caves,  about  four  miles  up  the  river  among  the  mountains. 
The  sun  was  hot,  but  enthusiasm  was  keen,  and  after  a long 
walk  and  a steep  climb  my  guides  took  me  along  the  foot  of 
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a high  scarp,  where  were  many  natural  caves  running  far 
into  the  mountain,  and  in  which  the  tigers  that  trouble  the 
villagers  below  made  their  dens,  so  I was  assured.  After 
passing  well  along  the  east  side  of  the  scarp  we  came  first 
to  a few  small  cells,  and  then  to  a large  and  imposing  hall, 
the  chief  feature  of  these  caves.  This  hall,  where  the 
Buddhist  monks  used  to  assemble,  is  69  feet  by  52|  feet, 
with  a flat  roof  entirely  unsupported,  although  from  the 
square  holes  that  appeared  in  the  roof  at  short  intervals 
around  the  central  court,  it  would  seem  that  wooden  posts 
must  have  been  used  when  the  cave  was  first  hewn.  The 
height  of  the  roof  from  the  floor  over  the  central  court  is 

feet.  Surrounding  this  large  hall  on  three  sides  are 
seventeen  cells,  nearly  all  7|  feet  by  7|  feet,  with  a stone 
bed  on  each.  At  the  north-west  corner  is  a larger  room, 
18  feet  by  24  feet,  the  Chaitya  shrine  in  which  at  its  further 
end  is  the  dagoba,  or  emblem  of  Buddha.  The  central 
portion  or  court  of  the  hall,  51  feet  by  43^  feet,  is  cut  down 
a foot  and  a half,  thus  leaving  a verandah  9 feet  wide  around 
the  entire  hall,  except  where  intercepted  by  the  Chaitya 
shrine.  Outside  of  this  hall,  along  the  scarp  of  rock  both 
to  the  right  and  left  are  many  cells  of  varying  sizes,  each 
with  its  stone  bed. 

This  vihara  is  perfectly  plain.  There  are  no  images  of 
Buddha,  no  carvings,  railings,  or  any  ornamentation  what- 
ever, nor  could  I find  during  my  short  stay  any  inscriptions. 
Following  the  principles  laid  down  by  L)r.  Burgess  in  his 
“ Cave  Temples  of  India,”  for  determining  the  date  of  such 
remains,  it  would  appear  that  these  are  certainly  as  old 
if  not  older  than  those  at  Kuda  and  Mahad,  which  Dr.  Bur- 
gess classes  amongst  the  oldest,  as  being  somewhere  between 
200  B.c.  and  50  a.d. 

Unfortunately  from  lack  of  time,  I was  unable  to  explore 
these  caves  for  only  the  short  space  of  an  hour,  and,  there- 
fore, took  measurements  of  the  large  hall  only.  I intend 
visiting  these  caves  again  shortly,  and  it  is  possible  that 
further  search  may  lead  to  discoveries  of  still  greater  interest. 

Ryculla,  i)«c.  31.  Yours,  etc.,  J.  E.  Abbott. 
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Jdtakas  in  the  Arabian  Nights. — The  story  of  the  Efreet 
who  kept  his  wife  in  a box  (Lane,  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9)  is  like  tbe 
Jiitaka,  a story  of  a Vijjiidhara,  who  kept  his  wife  in  a box. 
Both  the  wives  circumvent  their  jealous  masters.  The  story 
of  the  parrot  in  Chapter  II.  is  analogous  with  the  Radha 
Jataka.  The  parrot  is  left  to  be  a spy  on  the  wife,  and  in 
each  case,  owing  to  a trick  of  the  faithless  wife,  is  discredited 
and  killed  by  the  husband.  Chaucer  also  refers  to  this  tale 
(Wife  of  Bath,  1,  231),  and  it  is  included  in  the  “Seven 
Sages”  (Wi'ight’s  edition,  p.  73). 

Ceylon  Coins  in  the  Madras  Museum. — Mr.  Edgar  Thurston, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Museum,  gives  in  the  former  of  the 
two  papers  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph,  a complete 
catalogue  of  these  coins.  It  appears  that  they  have  there  a 
specimen  of  one  hitherto  unknown  coin,  a copper  lankesvara, 
differing  from  the  gold  one,  of  which  several  examples  had 
previously  been  known  in  the  nature  of  the  material  only. 

Roman  Coins  in  South  India. — A detailed  account  of  all  the 
known  finds  of  Roman  coins  up  to  date  was  given  in 
Mr.  Edgar  Thurston’s  Catalogue  of  Coins  in  the  Madras 
Museum  (No.  2),  published  in  1888.  In  the  “ Numismatic 
Chronicle”  (1889,  part  iv.),  the  same  author  gives  a full 
description  of  fifteen  gold  coins  of  the  Roman  Empire 
recently  found  at  Vinukonda  in  the  Kistna  District,  and 
now  added  to  the  Museum. 

South  Indian  Inscriptions. — The  Madras  Government  have 
issued  Dr.  Hultsch’s  report  of  his  work  as  epigraphist  from 
October  to  January  last.  The  most  important  finds  have 
been  made  at  the  Siva  (Beltree)  temple  at  Tiruvallam, 
formerly  called  Tikkali-vallara.  One  of  the  inscriptions 
there  is  dated  on  the  day  of  an  eclipse,  which  Mr.  Fleet 
has  identified  with  one  that  took  place  on  the  26th  September, 
1010.  This  makes  it  possible  to  fix  exactly  the  years  of  the 
reign  of  the  Chola  king  Ko  Rajaraja  Kesari  Varman.  His 
reign  must  have  lasted  from  1004-1032  a.d.,  and  the  inscrip- 
tions dated  in  the . regnal  years  of  his  successor,  Rajendra 
Chola,  can  be  calculated  accordingly  ; while  the  dates  of 
certain  kings  of  the  Ganga  and  Baua  dynasties,  mentioned 
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in  these  inscriptions,  can  be  fixed  approximately.  The  first 
volume  of  the  “ South  Indian  Inscriptions  ” is,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  nearly  ready  for  issue. 

Indian  Chronology — Professor  Kielhorn  has  published  at 
Gottingen  (Dietrich’s)  a series  of  very  useful  tables  for  the 
calculation  of  Jupiter  years  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Surya  Siddhiinta  and  of  the  Jyotistattva.  The  same  scholar 
has  contributed  to  the  “ Nachrichten  von  der  Eon.  Gesell. 
der  Wissenschaften  und  der  Univ.  zur  Gottingen,”  for  1889, 
some  notes  on  the  Vikrama  year  beginning  with  the  month 
Ashadha,  used  in  Gujarat  from  the  sixteenth  century 
onwards.  He  also  shows  that  the  word  Sake  in  an  inscrip- 
tion sometimes  means  merely  ‘ in  the  year  ’ (viz.  of  Vikrama, 
etc.)  and  not  necessarily  ‘ in  the  Saka  year.’  And  he  then 
discusses  the  Saptarstri  or  Siistra  era ; suggesting  finally 
that  the  dates  of  the  two  inscriptions  published  by  him  in 
the  “Indian  Antiquary,”  vol.  xvii.  pp.  11-13,  are  Friday, 
the  2nd  April,  1025,  and  Monday,  the  18th  August,  1035. 

Chinese  Oaines  with  Dice. — Mr.  Stewart  Gulin  has  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia  a paper  read  before  the  Oriental  Club 
in  that  city  on  Chinese  dice.  It  gives  an  account  of  various 
games,  chiefly  played  by  people  of  the  labouring  class,  and 
is  illustrated  in  colours.  Mr.  Culin  intends  to  follow  this 
with  similar  papers  on  other  Chinese  games. 

Coinage  of  the  East  India  Company. — By  way  of  preface 
to  his  “ Catalogue  of  the  Coins  in  the  Madras  Museum,” 
Mr.  Edgar  Thurston  has  compiled  a very  interesting  and 
useful  history  of  the  coinage  in  the  territories  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  Indian  peninsula. 

VI.  Reviews. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Mazdayasnian  Religion  under 
THE  Sassanids.  Translated  from  the  French  of  L.  C. 
Casartelli  by  Firoz  Jamaspji  Dastur  Jamasp  Asa. 
(Jehangir  Bejanji  Karani : Bombay.) 

The  Parsi  community  in  Bombay  may  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated upon  the  steadily  increasing  enlightenment  and 
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usefulness  of  their  priesthood.  While  most  of  these  priests 
have  liberally  assisted  the  preparation  of  the  new  edition 
of  A vesta  Texts  by  the  loan  of  valuable  MSS.,  the  high- 
priest  has  himself  been  editing  the  Dinkarr/  and  other 
Pahlavi  texts,  and  his  son  has  published  an  English  trans- 
lation of  an  important  German  work  on  the  Civilization  of 
the  Eastern  Iranians  in  Ancient  Times.  In  the  meantime 
Dastur  Dr.  Jamaspji  Minocherji  has  competed  in  usefulness 
and  learning  by  publishing  a Pahlavi  Dictionary,  and  now 
we  have  a very  useful  French  work  translated  into  English 
by  his  only  son,  whose  early  and  sudden  death,  an  irreparable 
loss  to  his  aged  father,  we  have  to  deplore. 

Such  translations  are,  of  course,  chiefly  intended  for  the 
Parsis  themselves,  to  enable  them  to  learn  the  opinions  and 
conclusions  of  foreign  European  scholars;  but  they  are  also 
useful  to  any  Englishman  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  Parsi 
religion  and  customs.  As  the  author  himself  certifies  the 
accuracy  of  the  translation,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark 
that  the  translator  must  have  possessed  a very  complete 
knowledge  of  the  French  language;  but  the  reader  must 
be  on  his  guard  against  several  perplexing  misprints. 

The  work  itself  is  an  interesting  and  well-arranged 
summary  of  most  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
Bundahish  and  other  translated  Pahlavi  texts,  regarding 
the  good  and  evil  spirits,  cosmology,  ethics,  and  eschatology 
of  the  Mazda-worshipping  religion  in  Sasanian  times,  with 
many  additions  from  the  third  book  of  the  Dinkarcf,  translated 
by  the  author.  When,  however,  the  author  adopts  the 
statements  of  later  writers,  or  those  of  foreigners  of  other 
faiths,  he  does  not  sufficiently  warn  the  reader  that  such 
statements  must  be  accepted  with  greater  reserve  than  those 
of  contemporaries  and  natives.  And  it  is  soon  evident  to 
the  attentive  reader  that  the  author’s  mind  is  pervaded  by 
one  fixed  idea,  that  the  monotheism  of  the  Mazda-worshippers, 
with  all  that  seems  commendable  in  their  religion,  must  have 
originated  from  Jewish  or  Christian  influence,  if  it  bears 
even  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  doctrines  of  those 
faiths.  The  translator’s  notes  often  protest  against  the 
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conclusions  of  the  author  based  upon  this  idea,  and  I must 
confess  myself  sufficiently  heretical  to  imagine  that  the 
influence  may  have  been  sometimes  in  the  opposite  direction, 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  Jewish  captivity. 

In  order  to  trace  the  monotheism  of  the  Mazda-worshippers 
to  Hebrew  influence,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  Zara- 
thushtra  lived  at  the  latest  possible  date,  some  time  subsequent 
to  the  transportation  of  the  Samaritan  Israelites  to  Media 
by  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  xvii.  3-6)  about  n.c.  721.  This 
hypothesis  is  not  discussed  by  our  author,  because  he  is  not 
considering  the  origin  of  theAvesta;  but,  in  his  introduction 
and  chronological  table  (pp.  i-iv  of  the  translation),  he 
adopts,  as  ascertained  facts,  the  views  so  ably  propounded 
by  de  Ilarlez  in  his  Introduction  a I’etude  de  I’Avesta,  pp. 
158,  159,  199-212.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  hypothesis,  I 
fear  that  my  friends,  de  Harlez  and  Casartelli,  and  myself 
must  agree  to  differ  to  a considerable  extent.  I do  not  assert 
that  the  hypothesis  is  impossible,  but  I do  say  that  it  rests 
upon  very  slender  foundations  and  is  open  to  some  objections, 
more  or  less  serious,  whicli  I will  briefly  mention. 

Kegarding  the  era  of  Zarathushtra  we  have  really  not  a 
single  historical  fact  to  guide  us,  because  the  statements  of 
old  writers  differ  so  widely  as  to  be  mutually  contradictory, 
and  the  chronology  of  the  Bundahish  (which  seems  to  agree 
•with  that  current  in  Sasanian  times)  is  evidently  based  upon 
the  notion  that  king  Vishtaspa  of  the  Avesta  and  his  name- 
sake, the  father  of  Darius  I.,  were  the  same  individual ; that 
this  was  a mistaken  notion  is  proved  by  the  genealogies 
of  the  two  Yishtaspas  being  totally  different.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  ought  still  to  consider  Zarathushtra  as  a 
prehistoric  personage,  until  his  name  is  discovered  (possibly 
ill  some  Cuneiform  text)  in  connection  with  something  really 
historical. 

In  default  of  history,  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  uncertain  character.  The  Hebrew- 
influence  hypothesis  assumes  that  Zarathushtra  lived  about 
a century  before  Darius  I.,  and  that  the  latest  Avesta  was 
completed  nearly  two  centuries  after  that  king  began  to 
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reign ; thus  allowing  nearly  three  centuries  for  the  com- 
position of  the  whole  Avesta.  There  is,  however,  an  essential 
difference  between  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  employed 
in  the  Persian  Cuneiform  inscriptions  and  that  used  in  the 
Avesta,  which  renders  this  assumption  doubtful.  In  the 
Gathas,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  composition  of 
Zarathushtra  and  his  immediate  disciples,  the  two  titles  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  Ahura  and  Mazda,  are  not  only  inde- 
pendent words  separately  declined,  but  are  also  generally 
used  separately,  and,  even  when  put  together,  Mazda  usually 
precedes  Ahura.  Thus,  in  the  seventeen  hymns  of  the 
Gathas  we  find  Mazda  98  times  alone,  Ahura  47  times  alone, 
Mazda  Ahura  (often  separated  by  intermediate  words  to  suit 
the  metre)  64  times,'  and  Ahura  Mazda  (often  similarly 
separated)  only  19  times,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  whole  number 
of  occurrences.  It  is  only  natural  to  suppose,  from  these 
facts,  that  when  the  Gathas  were  being  composed,  the  com- 
pound title  Ahura  Mazda  was  in  the  course  of  manufacture, 
and  only  rarely  used  in  its  final  Avesta  form.  And,  if  this 
were  the  case,  we  are  hardly  justified  in  imagining  the 
existence  of  the  complete  title  Ahura  Mazda  before  the  time 
of  Zarathushtra.  In  the  later  Avesta  we  only  occasionally 
find  Mazda  and  Ahura  alone,  or  in  the  form  Mazda  Ahura, 
because  the  new  form  Ahura  Mazda  greatly  preponderates ; 
still  the  two  words  are  always  independent  and  separately 
declined.  Turning  to  the  Persian  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  we 
find  a further  change,  as  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being 
has  become  condensed  into  the  single  word  Auramazda,  of 
which  the  former  component  is  indeclinable  in  about  120 
instances.  If  this  change  were  universal,  it  might  be  argued 
that  it  was  due  solely  to  change  of  dialect ; but  there  are 
two  instances  in  which  both  components  are  declined,  just  as 
in  the  later  Avesta.  These  two  instances  were  inscribed  in 
the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  are  just  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
old  form  of  the  name  was  not  yet  quite  forgotten  by  all  his 

' These  first  three  numbers  should  he  considered  as  only  near  approximations 
to  accuracy,  hut  the  fourth  number  is  much  more  certain. 
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scribes,  although  disused  by  their  contemporaries  and  also 
by  their  predecessors  in  the  time  of  Darius.  What  we  may 
suspect,  from  this  change  of  form,  is  that  a considerably 
longer  period  had  elapsed,  between  Zarathushtra  and  Darius, 
than  the  Ilebrew-influence  hyjjothesis  assumes ; because  we 
have  to  account  for  a change  which  the  Avesta  did  not 
venture  to  make  in  the  course  of  three  centuries. 

It  is  also  urged  that  Darius  could  not  have  been  a 
Zoroastrian,  because  he  makes  no  certain  allusion  to  some 
important  Zoroastrian  doctrines,  and  undoubtedly  upheld 
the  practice  of  burying  the  dead.  But,  as  the  inscriptions 
of  Darius  are  not  specially  religious,  it  is  merely  a matter 
of  opinion  how  far  they  might  be  expected  to  mention  such 
doctrines,  although  it  may  be  readily  admitted  that  Darius 
had  not  adopted  the  ceremonial  laws  of  the  Vendidad. 
Singularly  enough,  Zarathushtra  himself,  who  was  a teacher 
of  religion,  makes  no  allusion  to  any  similar  laws  in  his 
Gathas,  the  only  contemporary  record  of  his  opinions ; so 
that  we  have  no  real  reason  for  supposing  that  he  objected 
to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  because  when  the  Vendidad  states 
that  “ Ahura  Mazda  spake  unto  Spitama  Zarathushtra,”  or 
that  “ Zarathushtra  asked  Ahura  Mazda,”  it  merely  expresses 
the  pious  belief  of  some  much  later  writer  who  thus  uses 
phrases  that  were  still  employed  by  Pazand  writers  in  post- 
Sasanian  times.  As  we  have  already  found  some  slight 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  complete  name  Ahura  Mazda 
originated  in  the  Gathas,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  Darius 
professed  some  form  of  Gathic  Mazda-worship,  more  or  less 
modified  during  the  long  interval  that  separated  him  from 
Zarathushtra’s  time,  but  still  free  from  most  of  the  additions 
and  innovations  long  since  introduced,  in  some  districts,  by 
the  writers  of  the  later  Avesta. 

Regarding  the  probability  of  the  monotheism  of  Mazda- 
worship  having  been  suggested  by  the  monotheism  of  the 
Samaritan  Israelites,  we  have  to  consider,  not  only  the  idola- 
trous character  of  the  Samaritans,  so  forcibly  portrayed  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  also  the  extreme  difference  in 
disposition  between  the  Jehovah  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
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Ahura  Mazda  of  the  Iranians ; this,  however,  is  a study  best 
made  by  each  individual  for  himself.  These  remarks  may 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  W'arn  the  reader  that  the  epoch  of 
Zarathushtra  is  quite  as  uncertain  now  as  it  was  two  thousand 
years  ago.  * 


E.  W.  West. 
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Art.  IX. — Chinese  Antiquiti/.  By  Herbert  I.  Allen, 

M.R.A.S. 

The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Cliinese  nation  has 
long  exercised  the  minds  of  Sinologists,  and  various  are  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  hy  them  on  the  subject. 

Professor  Lacouperie  has  pointed  out  that  the  Chinese 
are  offshoots  of  the  Accadian  stock.  This  I am  quite  ready 
to  admit ; hut  I cannot  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the 
early  Chinese  Emperors  can  he  identified  with  Babylonian 
Kings  about  2000  years  b.c.  There  are  no  ancient  monu- 
ments, inscribed  sarcophagi  and  stones,  or  con  tern ]3or ary 
records  of  other  nations,  to  which,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  ancient  people  of  the  world,  we  can  refer  in  proof  of  this 
excessive  antiquity  ; so  we  are  compelled  to  criticize  carefully 
the  evidence  handed  down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  the  old 
Chinese  classics. 

At  the  outset  of  our  inquiry  we  are  confronted  with  the 
alleged  historical  fact,  that  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Shi 
Hwangti,  in  the  year  b.c.  213,  all  the  old  books,  with  the 
exception  of  works  on  medicine,  divination,  and  agriculture, 
and  “excepting  further  the  copies  of  works  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Board  of  Great  Scholars,”  were  burnt ; although  Dr. 
Legge  says  (Shooking,  proleg.  p.  15)  “those  must  have 
shared  the  common  fate,  for  if  they  had  not  done  so,  the 
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Shoo  would  not  have  been  far  to  seek  when  the  rule  of 
the  Ts'in  dj'nasty  came  in  so  short  a time  to  an  end.” 

Dr.  Schlegel,  indeed,  says  (Uranographie  Chinoise,  p.  743) 
that  “ the  absence  of  historical  documents  is  merely  a 
negative  proof  against  the  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  race, 
because,  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  the  bocks  by  the 
first  Emperor  of  the  Ts‘in  dynasty,  many  historical  documents 
perished,”  but  (p.  749)  “ we  have  in  the  Shocking,  of  which 
the  authenticity  is  admitted  now  by  the  most  incredulous  in 
point  of  chronology,  indirect  proofs  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
Chinese  race.”  He  bases  his  main  arguments  on  their 
astronomy,  from  which  he  believes  that  of  the  Chaldseans, 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations  was  derived.  He  says,  “We 
are  forced  to  admit  19,000  years  for  the  antiquity  of  Chinese 
astronomy,”  but  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
“allow  a gap  of  11,819  years  between  the  third  and  fourth 
astronomical  divisions  prior  to  the  age  of  Fuh  hi  (b.c.  2852), 
in  which  there  are  no  geological  or  astronomical  documents, 
and  concerning  which  interval  we  can  say  nothing  ” (pp, 
730,  769).  Under  these  circumstances  then,  we  need  not 
stay  to  refute  his  arguments. 

Mr.  Giles,  on  the  other  hand,  remarks  that  “ the  extent  of 
the  mischief  done  by  this  ‘burning  of  the  books’  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Still  the  mere  attempt  at  such  a 
holocaust  gave  a fine  chance  to  the  scholars  of  the  later  Han 
dynasty,  who  seem  to  have  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as 
forging,  if  not  the  whole,  at  any  rate  portions  of  the  works 
of  ancient  authors  ” (see  his  Introduction  to  Chwang-tz). 

I hope  to  be  able  to  show  from  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  classics  were  discovered,  and  from  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  names  in  the  chronology,  which  can  be  identified 
in  many  instances  with  those  of  constellations,  people,  places, 
and  events  current  at  the  time  that  the  historian  wrote,  that 
the  whole  of  these  ancient  classics  were  probably  forged 
then,  namely,  about  the  close  of  the  second  century  b.c. 

The  earliest  history  of  China,  on  which  subsequent 
dynastic  histories  have  been  modelled,  viz.  the  Shiki, 
compiled  by  Sz-ma  T'sien  from  materials  collected  by  his 
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father,  purports  to  give  a history  of  the  Empire  from  the 
reign  of  the  Yellow  Emperor,  b.c.  2697  to  b.c.  100  or  there- 
abouts, there  being  an  introductory  chapter  by  a later  hand 
going  back  to  Fuh-hi,  b.c.  2852,  according  to  Mayers’ 
chronology.  This  history  was  not  published  until  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Siian-ti  (b.c.  73  to  48),  when  we  are  told  that 
the  text  of  the  ancient  classics  was  edited. 

In  the  first  three  chapters,  i.e.  to  the  close  of  the  Shang 
dynasty  (b.c.  1150),  long  extracts  from  the  Shangshoo,  as 
the  ‘ Book  of  History  ’ was  then  called,  notably  from  the 
portions  called  the  canon  of  Yao,  canon  of  Shun,  tribute  of 
Yii,  and  counsels  of  Kao-yao,  are  quoted  nearly  word  for 
word. 

What  then  was  this  Book  of  History?  K'ung -An-kwoh, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  text  of  the  book,  is  our 
earliest  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  was  compiled  by 
his  ancestor,  Confucius,  from  documents  in  his  possession. 
K'ung  An-kwoh  was  a contemporary  of  the  historian  Sz-ma 
T'sien,  and  it  must  be  told  how  the  book  fell  into  his  hands 
400  years  after  it  was  written. 

I will  quote  from  the  history  of  the  Former  Han,  written 
in  the  first  century  A.n.,  “At  the  close  of  the  Emperor  Wu- 
ti’s  reign  (lasting  from  b.c.  140  to  80),  as  Kung,  Prince  of  Lu, 
wished  to  enlarge  his  palace,  he  began  to  pull  down  the  wall 
of  Confucius’  house,  when  he  obtained  the  ancient  text  of 
the  Shangshoo,  the  ‘ Book  of  Rites,’  the  ‘ Discourses,’ and  the 
Filial  Piety  classic,  in  all  several  tens  of  chapters.  Having 
entered  the  house,  he  heard  the  sounds  of  harps,  bells,  lutes, 
and  musical  stones,  so,  being  greatly  alarmed,  he  stopped  the 
W'ork  of  destruction.  K'ung  An-kwoh  afterwards  obtained 
the  volumes,  and  presented  them  to  the  Emperor ; but  as  the 
sorcery  afiair  occurred  at  that  time  (b.c.  91),  they  were  not 
included  in  the  works  of  the  Imperial  Library.” 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  date  of  this 
Prince  of  Lu,  for  in  the  51st  chapter  of  the  history  of  the 
Former  Han,  the  incident  mentioned  above  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  rule,  which  lasted 
from  b.c.  154  to  127,  when  he  died. 
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Again,  in  K'ung  An-kwoh’s  Preface  to  the  ‘Family  Sayings 
of  Confucius,’  we  read:  “K'ung  An-kwoh,  when  young, 
read  poetry  with  Shen  Kung,  and  received  the  Shangshoo 
from  Fu-shens:.  Later  in  life  he  made  a thorough  investiga- 
tion  of  tlie  classics  and  records,  seeking  information  from 
many  teachers.  At  forty  years  of  age  he  became  a censor, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  a professor.  After  the  T'ien  han 
period  (b.c.  100-97),  as  the  Prince  Kung  of  Lu  was  pulling 
down  Confucius’  old  bouse,  he  removed  from  its  walls  the 
books  of  poetry  and  history.  These  came  also  into  posses- 
sion of  K‘ung  An-kwoh,  who  studied  the  old  by  the  aid  of  the 
modern  text,  and  compiled  works  explanatory  of  the  views  of 
various  teachers,  called  ‘ the  Commentary  on  the  Old  Text  of 
the  Discourses  in  eleven  volumes,  the  Filial  Piety  classics  in 
two  volumes,  and  the  Shangshoo  in  fifty-eight  volumes.’ 
These  were  the  books  written  in  tadpole  characters,  which 
were  found  in  the  wall.  K'ung  An-kwoh  collected  and 
copied  out  Confucius’  family  sayings  in  forty-four  volumes 
as  w'ell.  After  their  completion  the  sorcery  affair  occurred, 
and  they  were  not  published.  From  professor  he  rose  to  be 
prefect  of  Linhwai,  and  was  in  ofEce  six  years,  after  which 
he  retired  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  died  in  his  own  house 
at  the  age  of  sixt3^  The  Emperor  Ch'eng  ti  (b.c.  32-6) 
subsequently  directed  Liu  hiang  to  revise  the  books,  and 
they  were  copied  out  afresh.” 

The  ‘ sorcei’y  affair  ’ refers  to  some  wooden  images,  which 
were  found  among  the  effects  of  the  heir-apparent,  and  which 
were  stated  to  have  put  the  Emperor’s  life  in  danger.  So 
the  Taoist  priests,  who  were  supposed  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble,  fell  into  disfavour  at  court,  and  were  shortly 
afterwards  dismissed  as  impostors. 

Now  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  ‘modern  text’  (which 
was  employed  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  old  text)  was 
discovered,  also  curiously  enough  in  a bole  in  a wall,  the 
historical  account  is  as  follows:  “Fusheng,  professor  of 
literature  in  the  time  of  the  Ts‘in  dynasty,  when  the  order 
for  the  burning  of  the  books  was  issued,  hid  the  tablets  of 
the  copy  which  be  had  in  a wall. 
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“ During  the  hostilities  which  ensued  he  became  a fugitive, 
but  when  the  rule  of  Han  was  established  he  went  to  look 
for  his  books.  Very  many  were  lost,  but  he  recovered  twenty- 
nine  volumes.  Forthwith  he  began  to  give  lessons  from 
these  books  to  the  scholars  of  the  Ts‘i  and  Lu  states,  who 
became  tolerably  proficient,  and  eventually  there  was  not  a 
tutor  in  Shantung  province  of  any  standing  who  was  not 
able  to  explain  the  Shangshoo.  He  taught  Changsheng  and 
Ou-yang  Sheng,  and  the  latter  instructed  Ni-kwan. 

“During  the  reign  of  Wen  ti  (179-156  b.c.)  the  Emjieror, 
after  inefiectual  attempts  to  find  some  one  able  to  leproduce 
the  Shangshoo,  heard  at  length  of  Fu  sheng,  and  summoned 
him  to  court.  He  was  then  over  ninety  years  of  age  and 
unable  to  travel,  so  the  director  of  sacrifices,  Tchao  ts‘o, 
being  ordered  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  went  and  secured 
the  books. 

“It  is  added  that  as  Fusheng  could  not  speak  plainly,  his 
daughter  had  to  interpret  for  him ; but  the  Ts‘i  dialect  was 
so  different  from  that  of  An  hwui,  that  Tchao  ts‘o,  not  being 
acquainted  with  it,  had  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  two  or 
three  tenths  of  the  words,  and  make  up  the  whole  as  best 
he  could.” 

Again,  quoting  from  the  history  of  the  Early  Han  dynasty 
(Ou-yang  Sheng’s  biography,  chap.  88),  we  are  informed 
that  the  Emperor  Wu  ti  (b.c.  140—86)  “thought  the  book  of 
history  was  a common  sort  of  work,  and  did  not  pay  much 
regard  to  it,  but  after  listening  to  Nikwan’s  explanation 
of  one  of  the  chapters,  he  declared  that  it  was  worthy  of 
examination.” 

It  is  strange  that  a work,  of  which  Confucius  was  the 
reputed  author,  should  have  been  so  coolly  spoken  of,  but  on 
the  one  hand  the  great  sage  had  not  at  that  time  been 
treated  with  proper  honours,  and  on  the  other,  as  Dr.  Legge 
observes  (Ch.  Class,  vol.  iii.  proleg.  p.  6),  “ the  evidence  which 
we  have  for  his  authorship  is  by  no  means  conclusive.” 

As  to  the  incident  of  the  mysterious  music  at  the  time 
that  the  ancient  text  was  discovered.  Dr.  Legge  says  (vol.  i. 
proleg.  p.  13)  : “ This,  which  may  appear  to  some  minds 
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to  throw  suspicion  on  the  whole  account,  might  have  been 
contrived  by  the  Kung  family  to  preserve  the  house,  or  it 
may  have  been  devised  by  the  historian  to  glorify  the  sage, 
but  we  may  not  on  account  of  it  discredit  the  finding  of  the 
ancient  copies  of  the  books.” 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  Sz-ma  T'sien  does  not  even 
mention  the  incident  in  his  Shi-ki,  although  it  is  stated  that 
he  “ followed  K‘ung  An-kwo’s  statements,  and  having 
questioned  him  with  reference  to  the  Shangshoo,  inserted  in 
his  records  the  chapters  called  Canon  of  Yao,  Tribute  of  Yii, 
Great  Plan,  Viscount  of  Wei-tz  and  .Metal-bound  coffer,  all 
of  which  were  written  in  the  ancient  character.” 

AVith  regard  to  the  doubts  thrown  by  Chinese  scholars 
at  different  periods  on  the  authenticity  of  the  books.  Dr. 
Legge  cannot  help  admitting  that  “ perhaps  K'ung  An-kwo 
did  polish  somewhat  in  his  transcription  of  his  tadpole 
tablets.  In  making  them  out  he  was  in  the  first  place 

obliged  to  make  use  of  Fuh-sang’s  books When  he 

came,  however,  to  new  books,  which  were  not  in  Fuh-sang, 
the  case  was  different.  His  aids  had  ceased.  He  had  to 
make  out  the  text  for  himself  as  he  best  could.  I (Dr.  L.) 
can  conceive  that  when  he  had  managed  to  read  the  greater 
portion  of  a paragraph,  and  yet  there  were  some  stubborn 
characters  which  defied  him,  he  completed  it  with  characters 
of  his  own  ” (iii.  proleg.  p.  42). 

The  statement  in  K'ung  An-kwo’s  biography  is  that  he 
“ read  the  old  text  of  the  Shangshoo  by  the  aid  of  the  modern 
characters  and  thereby  brought  his  family  into  distinction,” 
but  nowhere  is  it  explained  how  he  managed  in  the  first 
instance  to  read  the  tadpole  tablets. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  K'ung  An-kwo,  who  obtained 
possession  of  the  ancient  and  modern  texts,  contrived  these 
wonderful  stories  in  order  to  bring  himself  and  his  family 
“ into  distinction,”  but  to  say  that  both  texts  were  hidden 
away  in  walls  by  different  persons  when  the  Tsfin  Emperor 
issued  his  decree  that  they  should  be  burnt,  betrays  a want 
of  originality  on  the  part  of  the  arch-forger. 

It  is  stated  that  both  the  Lun  yii,  or  Discourses  of 
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Confucius,  and  the  Spring  and  Autumn  classic  were  found 
in  the  wall  of  the  sage’s  house  when  it  was  being  pulled 
down.  The  latter  is  the  only  work  of  which  the  maldng  has 
been  claimed  for  Confucius,  and  as  to  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  said,  “ It  is  the  Spring  and  Autumn  which  will  make 
men  know  me,  and  it  is  the  Spring  and  Autumn  which  will 
make  men  condemn  me.” 

Such  a remark  seems  absurd  when  the  work  is  examined, 
for  without  the  commentary  it  is  valueless.  “ Each  chapter 
consists  of  a number  of  short  paragraphs,  embodying  as 
many  facts,  concerning  which  the  reader  is  left  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions.  Facts  are  notoriously  suppressed  and 
misrepresented.  But  notwithstanding  this,  so  great  is  the 
faith  of  the  Chinese  in  Confucius,  that  it  is  enshrined  among 
the  classics,  and  has  not  even  yet  ceased  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen  ” (Douglas’s  China,  p.  3G8). 

Tso’s  commentary,  from  which  Sz-ma  T'sien  quotes  largely, 
is  the  earliest  and  far  the  most  important  of  the  three  com- 
mentaries on  the  classic,  which  made  their  appearance  early 
in  the  Han  dynasty.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  who  the  author 
was,  but  he  could  hardly  have  been  a contemporary  of 
the  sage.  Interpolations  must  have  been  made  in  the 
work  by  the  Han  scholars,  especially  in  two  classes  of 
passages,  viz.  : 

(1)  The  moralizings  which  conclude  some  narratives  and 
are  interjected  in  others,  and  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  the  narratives.  All  these  passages  Lin-leuh 
of  the  Sung  dynasty  and  other  scholars  attribute  to  Liu-hin ; 
and  (2)  the  predictions  of  the  future,  which  turn  out  to  be 
true,  or  allusions  to  such  predictions,  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  close  of  the  Tchou  dynasty.  These  were  no 
doubt  fabricated  during  the  time  of  the  first  Han  djmasty. 
(see  Legge’s  Classics,  vol.  v.  proleg.  p.  35).  After  K‘ung 
An  kwo  and  Sz-ma  T'sien  we  must  consider  Liu  hiang  and 
his  son  Liu  bin  the  next  principal  forgers  of  history. 

Quoting  from  Liu  bin’s  biography,  we  read,  “Liu  hiang 
(head  of  the  literary  commission  for  the  editing  of  the 
classics)  was  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Siianti  (b.c.  72- 
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47)  entrusted  with  Ku-liang’s  commentary  on  the  ‘ Spring 
and  Autumn  ’ classic,  and  after  some  ten  years’  work,  became 
quite  conversant  with  it. 

“When  Liu  bin,  his  son,  took  up  the  work  of  editing  the 
obscure  books,  he  saw  the  ancient  text  of  the  ‘ Spring  and 
Autumn  ’ classic,  and  of  Tso’s  commentary  thereon,  and 
became  fond  of  them. 

“ Yin  hien,  the  chief  minister’s  secretary  at  that  time, 
undertook  to  explain  Tso’s  book,  and  was  associated  with  Liu 
bin  in  the  task  of  editing  the  classic  and  the  commentary. 
Ilin  agreed  with  him  in  some  details,  hut  also  sought  to  learn 
the  correct  meaning  by  application  to  the  Minister,  Ti  Fang- 
chin. 

“ Before  this,  because  of  the  many  ancient  characters  and 
sayings  in  Tso’s  commentary,  students  had  contented  them- 
selves with  simply  explaining  their  meaning;  but  when  Hin 
took  it  in  hand,  he  quoted  the  words  of  the  commentary  to 
explain  the  text,  and  made  them  throw  light  on  each  other, 
and  from  this  time  the  proper  meaning  of  the  paragraphs  and 
clauses  was  fixed. 

“ He  tried  to  get  the  Emperor  Ai  (b  c.  5-a.d.  1)  to  give 
Tso’s  ‘ Spring  and  Autumn,’  Mao’s  Odes,  the  obscure  Book 
of  Bites,  and  the  old  text  of  the  Shangshoo,  places  in  the 
imperial  Library;  but  they  were  rejected  by  the  Board  of 
Great  Scholars”  (Hist.  Former  Han,  36). 

It  appears  that  in  the  following  reign  the  advocates  of 
Tso’s  commentary  were  successful  for  a time,  but  it  was  not 
till  A.D.  99  that  its  footing  in  the  College  was  finally 
established. 

As  to  the  credibility  of  the  old  records,  the  gist  of  a long 
investigation  by  Dr.  Legge  (Chin.  Class,  i.  pp.  53,  80,  89)  is 
that  “ the  accounts  of  the  Emperors  Yao  and  Shun  are  evi- 
dently legendary,  that  Yii  the  Great  (b.c.  2205-2197)  was 
the  first  historical  ruler  of  China,  but  that  nearly  all  that  the 
book  of  history  relates  of  his  labours  is  fantastical  exaggera- 
tion ; that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Shang  dynasty  (b.c. 
1766)  we  seem  to  tread  the  field  of  history  with  a somewhat 
confident  step ; but  that  the  earliest  date  which  can  be 
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determined  with  certainty,  is  that  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
B.c.  775.” 

Father  Premare,  who  had  access  to  the  Imperial  Libraries 
of  China  about  200  years  ago,  is  more  reasonable  in  his  dates. 
He  says  (Lett.  Edif.  xix.  457)  that  according  to  the  Chinese 
histories,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  evidently  fabulous 
age  preceding  Fuh-hi  and  later  accounts;  that  the  doubtful 
and  uncertain  period,  to  wliich  we  should  pay  no  atten- 
tion, is  from  Fuh-hi  to  Wei-lieh-wang  (b.c.  2852—425)  ; 
and  that  finally  the  sure  and  certain  period  is  posterior  to 
this  date. 

Amidst  these  conflicting  statements  we  should  study  the 
names  of  our  ancient  Emperors,  etc.,  and  the  legends  con- 
nected with  them,  so  that  we  can  form  a definite  opinion  as 
to  the  probable  time  when  the  chronology  was  invented.  I 
shall  refer  principall}"  to  Sz-ma  T'sien’s  historical  records,  but 
a few  details  from  the  Lushih  of  Lopi  will  also  be  given. 

“ Fuh-hi,  also  called  T‘ai  hao  (great  brilliant),  Pao-hi,  and 
Mi-hi,  Emperor  of  Spring,  lord  of  the  azure  sky,  king  of 
heaven  and  year,  belonged  to  the  Fung  family,  ruled  under 
the  element  Wood,  which  was  in  the  East,  and  made  use  of 
the  dragon  symbol  in  naming  his  officers. 

“His  mother,  Ilwa-sii,  having  conceived  by  placing  her 
foot  in  the  footpi’int  of  a giant,  gave  birth  to  the  god  in  the 
country  of  the  nine  barbarians  after  a gestation  of  twelve 
years.  Brought  up  at  Ch‘eng  Ki  [Tsinchow,  Kansu  prov. 
Playfair’s  Towns,  1126],  he  became  king  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old. 

“ He  had  four  teeth  or  projections,  the  body  of  a serpent, 
and  the  head  of  a man.  A supernatural  dragon-horse 
having  come  out  of  the  River  Lo  presented  him  with  a 
mystic  scroll.  lie  was  the  first  to  draw  the  eight  dia- 
grams, and  used  written  documents,  thus  superseding  the 
use  of  knotted  cords.  He  also  made  the  thirty-five  stringed 
lute.” 

The  name  Fuh-hi  may  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
Akkadian  divinity  Mulge  or  Hubisega,  the  Assyrian  Bel 
Merodach  or  Marduk,  and  the  Peruvian  god  Apachic,  a 
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personification,  in  fact,  of  the  “ great  brilliant  ” planet 
Jujjiter,  called  the  year-star,  on  account  of  the  twelve-year 
period  required  for  its  revolution  round  the  sun. 

The  gestation  of  twelve  years,  and  his  becoming  king 
twelve  years  after  birth,  may  equally  refer  to  this  astro- 
nomical fact.  The  four  projections  would  then  be  Jupiter’s 
four  moons.  As  spring  was  the  first  season,  so  the  first 
Emperor  would  naturally  be  called  Emperor  of  Sj^ring. 
Azure,  wood,  and  east,  all  correspond  with  each  other. 

Fung,  or  Pong,  is  the  name  of  a dominant  aboriginal  tribe 
south  of  the  Yellow  River. 

The  mention  of  the  dragon-horse  coming  out  of  the  river 
shows  that  this  bit  of  mythology  was  forged  after  the  year 
B.c.  113,  because  we  read  in  the  Han  history  that  in  that  year 
a “horse  came  out  of  the  U-wa  water,  and  the  poem  of  the 
celestial  horse  was  composed.”  It  is  also  recorded  that  a horse 
had  come  out  of  the  Yu-wu  water  in  the  year  b.c.  121.  Yu- 
wu,  or  U-wa,  was  the  name  of  a lake,  also  called  Kara-omo, 
west  of  the  town  of  Ansi,  in  Kansu  province.  A strange- 
looking  horse,  history  relates,  was  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lake,  and  presented  to  the  Emperor  Wu-ti,  of 
the  Han  dynasty,  who  was  persuaded  that  there  was  some- 
thing supernatural  about  it.  It  was  called  the  “ celestial 
horse”  because  it  came  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Celestial 
Mountains. 

The  name  of  this  lake  probably  supplied  the  name  of  Hwa- 
sii,  Fuh-hi’s  mother,  as  well  as  that  of  Fuh-hi’s  successor 
Nii-wa,  who  is  reported  to  have  “fused  coloured  stones  to 
repair  the  heavens  after  the  pillar  of  heaven  had  been  broken, 
in  consequence  of  an  individual  named  Kung-Kung  having 
butted  against  the  incomplete  hill,  and  brought  it  do^vn,”  I 
cannot  conceive  what  originated  this  legend,  but  the  expres- 
sion (T'ienchu)  ‘pillar  of  heaven’  was  a name  for  India,  and  so 
the  story  would  have  been  written  after  the  Chinese  became 
acquainted  with  India. 

The  records  relate  that  “ the  wife  of  Shau-tien,  being  with 
child  by  a sacred  dragon  (Shen  lung),  gave  birth  to  Shen 
nung  (b.c,  2737),  who  was  born  with  a man’s  body  and  ox’s 
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head,  and  being  designated  Yen  ti  (fiery  god)  or  Chi  ti  (red 
god),  ruled  under  the  influence  of  Are.” 

Now  among  the  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  and  Persians  we 
have  traditions  of  men  with  hulls’  heads,  and  the  legend  may 
have  come  from  the  west  to  China.  “ Red  land  ” was  an  old 
name  for  Siam,  but  the  fiery,  or  “ red  god,”  is  probably  a 
personification  of  the  planet  Mars. 

The  same  Shen  nung  may  be  traced  to  the  Nun g aboriginal 
tribes  of  Yunnan  province  and  Assam,  or  more  probably  to 
the  scholar  Ch‘en  nung,  who  was  commissioned  to  search  for 
undiscovered  books  n.c.  31-6  (see  Legge’s  Classics,  vol.  i. 
proleg.  p.  4),  and  if  the  latter,  the  legends  about  Shen  nung 
must  have  been  invented  about  this  date.  I will  refer  to 
“Shau-tien  ” later  on. 

Then  we  read  that  “ Hwangti  (yellow  god,  or  Emperor) 
was  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  earth,  the  element  under 
which  he  reigned.  lie  was  the  son  of  Shan-tien,  had  the 
family  name  Kung-sun,  the  pre-name  Ilien-yuen,  and 
another  name,  Yu-hiung,  because  he  came  from  the  Hiung 
country.  His  empire  extended  eastward  to  the  hill  of  Wan 
(King  chowfu,  Lin  Kii  district.  Shantung  province)  and  T‘ai 
tsung  (Po  ch'eng  district) ; westward  to  K'ung  t‘ung  (a  peak 
of  the  Poling  range,  in  Pinliang,  Kansu  province)  and  Cock’s 
head  hill ; southward  to  the  Grreat  River  and  Hiung  Siang 
[Ch'angsha,  Hunan  prov.;  Playfair’s  Cities,  327]  ; northward 
to  the  Hiun  yii  tribe  and  the  treaty-making-cauldron  hill. 
He  had  his  capital  on  the  slope  of  Cho-lu”  [near  Pao-an, 
Chili  prov.  ; Playfair,  5536]. 

Now  “yellow  god”  was  a name  for  Saturn,  and  Hwang  ti 
maybe  a personification  of  this  planet.  Hwang  was  also  the 
name  of  a Mon-Taic  tribe  in  the  south-west  of  China. 

Hien-yuen  is  the  name  for  a constellation  of  seventeen 
stars,  viz.  A 2232,  p,o,a,r},'y,^,fj,,e,\K,t,  ix",  145  Piazzi,  and 
6 Hevel  (in  Leo  major),  11,  8,  and  10  (in  Leo  minor). 
The  constellation  Hien-yuen  (wheeled  vehicle)  is  supposed 
to  be  so  called  from  the  Chinese  chain-pump  (Schlegel,  tJran. 
Chin.  452). 

The  name  Yu-hiung  or  Yu-seung  occurs  repeatedly  in 
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ancient  Chinese  history.  When  Wen  wang  was  imprisoned 
at  Yu  li  by  Tchow-sin,  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Shang 
dynasty  (1150  b.c.),  there  was  offered  for  his  ransom  “ a 
beautiful  woman  from  the  Yu-sin  country,  parti-coloured 
horses  from  the  Li-jung  tribes,  nine  teams  of  horses  from 
the  Yu-hiung  country  and  other  strange  things.” 

In  the  history  of  the  Ts‘u  state  it  is  related  that  “ Ki-lien 
(said  to  be  the  Hiung-nu  word  for  heaven,  W}die)  had  a 
grandson  named  Hiue-hiung,  whose  descendants  being  of 
little  account,  resided  some  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and 
some  among  the  Man-yi  (Southern  barbarians)  ....  In 
the  time  of  King  Wen  of  Chow  one  of  Ki-lien’s  descendants 
named  Yu-hiung  served  King  Wen  and  died  before  him. 
Yu-hiung’s  great-grandson  was  appointed  to  reside  among 
the  Man  barbarians  of  the  state  of  Ts‘u  at  Tanyang,  and  bear 
the  surname  Mih,  his  sons  being  also  granted  land.”  Most 
of  the  Kings  of  Ts‘u  after  him  bore  the  title  Hiung. 

In  the  history  of  the  Hiung-nu  (in  the  Shiki)  we  find  that 
the  tribe  was  named  Jung  of  the  Mountains,  Sien  yiin  and 
Seun  yii.  The  latter  expressions  with  the  characters  reversed 
may  have  suggested  ‘Yu-hiung.’ 

The  Jung  tribes  of  Eastern  Thibet  were  connected  with 
the  Burmo-Naga  tribes  (Lacouperie,  Lang,  of  China,  151). 
Now  the  Annamite  annals  show  us  that  eighteen  Kings 
named  Hung  (Mand.  Hiung)  ruled  in  Southern  China  and 
Indo-China  until  257  b.c.  The  first  of  them  divided  his 
Kingdom  of  Venlang  into  fifteen  provinces,  one  of  which 
was  called  Chaudien  (now  the  district  of  Sontay).  This  word 
probably  gave  birth  to  the  name  Shau-tien  above,  stated  to 
be  father  of  the  Emperors  Shen-nung  and  Ilwang-ti,  while 
Fuh-hi  we  saw  was  reported  to  be  born  in  the  country  of 
the  nine  barbarians. 

Annam  and  Southern  China  were  conquered  and  divided 
into  nine  departments  in  B.c.  Ill,  so  this  would  again  go  to 
show  that  the  traditions  about  Fuh-hi,  Shen-nung  and 
Hwang-ti  were  fabricated  about  this  date. 

The  Records  go  on  to  say,  “ Hwang-ti  had  two  sons,  Seuen- 
hiao  or  Ching-yang  who  lived  near  the  Kiang  water,  and 
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Chang-yi  who  lived  near  the  Jo  water.  Chang-yi  married 
a woman  of  Sze-tchuen,  who  bore  a son,  Kaoyang  or  Chuen- 
sii,  who  succeeded  Hwang-ti  (b.c.  2513),  and  was  himself 
succeeded  by  the  Emperor  Ku  or  Kao-siii  (b.c.  2435).  The 
Emperor  Ku  married,  firstly,  a daughter  of  Ch‘en  fung, 
who  bore  the  Emperor  Yao  of  T‘ao-t‘ang  (b.c,  2356)  and 
secondly  a daughter  of  Kii-tze,  who  bore  Chi  (reigned 
B.c.  2365).” 

Now  on  this  I have  to  observe  that  Seuen-hiao  is  the  name 
for  the  constellation  Sii,  or  according  to  our  astronomy  the 
two  stars  a Equulei,  and  ^ Aquarii  (Schlegel,  219). 

Chang-yi  is  the  district  forming  the  prefectural  city  of 
Kanchow,  Kansu  province  (Playfair’s  Cities,  231).  In  the 
year  b.c.  121  the  Chinese  general  Ho-kii-ping,  after  carrying 
off  a Buddhist  gilt  idol,  “attacked  an  encampment  of  Hiung- 
nu  tribes  at  the  Kilien  range,  killing  and  capturing  more 
than  30,000  men.”  The  commentator  remarks  that  Kilien 
was  also  called  ‘ Heavenly  ’ and  ‘ White  ’ Mountain,  and 
was  on  the  confines  of  Chang-yi  ( = perhaps  Tengri,  heavenly) 
and  Tsiuchuen  [Suchow,  Kansu  province,  Playfair’s  Cities, 
6681].  The  news  of  this  victory  probably  gave  the  historian 
the  name  Chang-yi  for  one  of  his  characters. 

Chuen-sii,  or  Chuen  yh,  is  an  old  name  for  the  town  of 
Mungyin,  Shantung  province  (Playfair’s  Cities,  4859).  Ku 
and  Kao  are  names  of  aboriginal  tribes,  Kao-yang  meaning 
south  of  the  Kao.  Ch'enfung,  Tao,  and  T‘ang  are  all  names 
of  places  or  tribes. 

The  Yao  tribes  are  still  found  in  South-West  China.  In 
the  Shan  hai  King  (or  Hill  and  Sea  Classic)  we  find  that  the 
Chow  jao  or  Chiao-yao  “ wore  caps,  and  lived  to  the  east  of 
the  men  with  three  heads.”  They  seem  to  have  been  dark 
pigmies  or  negritos.  The  historian  had  doubtless  heard  of 
them. 

Kiitze  is  the  name  of  the  constellation  Pi,  or  7 Pegasi  and 
Andromedae  (Schlegel,  304).  Chi  is  also  the  name  of  a con- 
stellation consisting  of  four  stars,  viz.  171,  xi*^.  19  Piazzi, 
234  and  283  (Bode)  in  the  Great  Bear  (Schlegel,  531). 

The  Records  say  that  the  Emperor  Shun,  who  succeeded 
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\ ao  B.c,  2255,  was  the  son  of  Kusow,  but  K'iisow,  Sichih  and 
the  Western  Jung  are  mentioned  as  names  of  tribes  against 
whom  Shun  fought. 

After  Shun  we  come  to  the  great  Yii,  the  first  Emperor  of 
the  Ilia  dynasty  (b.c.  2205),  also  called  Po  yii  and  Ilia-how. 

Now  Po  yii  is  a variant  of  Po  yi  or  Pa  yi,  the  name  of  an 
aboriginal  tribe  in  Yunnan  province.  There  are  numbers  of 
characters  in  ancient  history  bearing  the  name. 

Ilia  how  is  the  name  of  a celebrated  scholar  of  the  Han 
dynasty  circa  b c.  100  ; and  it  may  here  be  noted  that  Yii 
Kung  (translated  Tribute  of  Yii),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
chapters  of  the  book  of  history,  if  reversed,  forms  Kung  yii, 
the  name  of  another  scholar  of  that  time. 

There  are  hardly  any  records  about  the  Emperors  of  the 
Hia  dynasty  after  the  great  Yii,  but  it  is  curious  that  many 
of  their  names  are  those  of  stars  ; and  it  is  further  remark- 
able that  a cyclical  character  forms  part  of  the  names  of  each 
of  the  Shang  Emperors  except  the  first.  There  are  very  few 
particulars  recorded  about  the  Hia  and  Shang  Emperors  from 
2197  to  1150  B.C.,  although  the  records  are  fairly  prolific  in 
detail  before  their  time. 

The  Emperors  being  named  from  stars  and  constellations  is 
a suspicious  circumstance  when  we  remember  that  the  calendar 
was  reformed  in  the  year  b.c.  104  by  the  historian  Sz-ma 
T‘sien  just  before  he  wrote  his  history,  as  tending  to  show  w’hat 
influenced  his  choice  of  names. 

One  may  suppose  that  the  historian’s  inventive  faculty  was 
deficient  when  we  find  that  the  first  ancestor  of  each  of  the 
Shang  and  the  Ts'in  d}'nasties  was  born  in  consequence  of  a 
woman  having  swallowed  an  egg  dropped  by  a dark  bird. 
The  story  reminds  one  too  of  the  legendary  origin  of  the 
Manchus. 

There  is  more  repetition  in  the  Records,  for  the  conception 
of  Prince  Grain,  the  ancestor  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Emperor  Fuh-hi,  viz.  from  his  mother  having 
trodden  in  the  footprint  of  a giant.  One  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  the  historian  had  ever  heard  of  Buddha’s 
footprints  in  India. 
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Details  of  events  in  the  early  part  of  the  Chow  dynasty, 
B.c.  1150-775,  are  also  scanty  compared  with  those  supposed 
to  have  occurred  a thousand  years  before,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Tso-tchuen,  mentioned  above,  we  have  no 
records  for  the  latter  half  of  the  dynasty  until  we  come  to 
the  Records  of  Sz-ma  T‘sien. 

The  subject  might  be  pursued  further,  but  I trust  that  I 
have  said  enough  to  cause  those  who  base  their  arguments  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  as  a nation,  to  be  more  guarded 
in  their  observations. 
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Art.  X.  — Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Modern  India. 
Part  V.  On  the  Succession  of  the  Hindu  Priesthood, 
the  Bhrigus,  Anyiras,  and  Atharvans,  and  the  Historical 
Evidence  thence  derived,  followed  by  the  History  of  the 
Year.  By  J.  F,  Hewitt,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 

I CLOSED  the  Appendix  to  the  last  Essay  of  this  series,  pub- 
lished in  April,  1890,  by  adducing  proof  that  Maghada  and 
Bhiirata  were  derived  from  the  roots  Mag  and.  Bhri,  both  of 
which  mean  “ to  bring  forth,”  and  that  they  both  meant 
“ the  sons  of  the  great  mother  who  brings  forth  all  man- 
kind.” 

But  there  is  another  name  of  a tribe  in  which  the  root 
Bhri  appears,  which  seems  to  me  to  prove  conclusively  that 
Bhiirata  in  its  original  form  was  not  an  Aryan  word,  but  one 
formed  according  to  Dravidian  rules,  and  that  the  tribe  so 
called  must  originally  have  been  of  Dravidian  race.  In  the 
hymns  telling  of  the  war  of  the  ten  kings,  Vashishtha 
describes  how  the  Trtsus  drove  the  weak  Bharatas  before 
them  like  oxen,’  but  in  his  great  song  of  triumph  celebrating 
the  victory  of  Sudas,  he  does  not  name  the  Bharatas  among 
the  tribes  opposed  to  the  Trtsus.  But  among  these  tribes  he 
names  the  Bhrigus  as  following  the  Turvasu  and  Matsya 
across  the  river  to  attack  the  Aryans.^  In  this  word  Bhri-gu 
the  root  “ bhri,”  from  which  Bhiirata  is  derived,  appears  in 
its  naked  form.  This  is  not  usual  in  Aryan  words  derived 
from  verbal  roots,  nor  is  “ gu  ” a usual  ending  of  Aryan 
nouns  formed  from  such  roots.  But  in  Tamil  “ gu  ” is  one 
of  the  commonest  suffixes  added  to  verbal  roots  to  form 
nouns,®  and  Bhri-gu  is  therefore  a noun  regularly  formed 
according  to  Tamil  rules  from  the  root  “ bhri.”  This  root 

* Eg.  vii.  33.  1-6.  ^ Eg.  vii.  18.  6. 

^ Caldwell,  Comparative  Grammar  of  Dravidian  Languages,  p.  468. 
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“ bliri  ” appears  in  modern  Tamil  in  the  roots  “ poru  ” to 
bear,'  and  “ peru  ” to  bring  forth  and  the  name  would 
thus  signify  “ the  bringer  forth,”  or,  as  the  name  of  a tribe, 
the  sons  of  The  Mother,  which  must  be,  like  Magha,  the  mother 
earth.  The  form  Bhrigu,  which  is  thus  shown  to  be  rich  in 
historical  instruction,  must  be  a fossil  word  surviving  from 
the  time  when  the  people  of  Northern  India  were  trying 
to  assimilate  the  Northern  roots®  and  forms  of  speech  of  their 
Assyrian  teachers  with  those  of  a Dravidian  people,  and  this 
earlier  form  was,  as  Aryan  influence  increased,  altered 
into  Bharga.  It  was  the  Bhargas  who  are  named  in  the 
Mahabhiirata  as  having  been  conquered  byBhima.^  Finally, 
the  “g”  of  the  original  ending  was  dropped,  and  the  people 
became  known  as  Bharata.  But  the  original  name  still 
lingered  in  the  sacrificial  ritual,  the  repository  of  the  oldest 
traditions,  and  we  thus  find  the  wiseBhrigus  spoken  of  in  the 
Rigveda  as  the  finders  and  creators  of  Agni.®  In  the  Sata- 
patha  Brahmana  they  are  named  with  the  Angiras  as  two 
tribes  of  priests.®  The  Angiras  are  also  named  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Soma  sacrifice  as  the  priests  who  used  to  perform  the 
Soma  sacrifice  before  the  Adityas,  or  sun-worshippers,  and  it 
is  said  that  when  they  offered  the  sacrifice  for  the  new 
comers,  the  sons  of  Saro  (speech),  who  worshipped  “ Vach  ” 
speech  as  well  as  the  sun,  they  received  from  them  a white 
horse  as  a sacrificial  fee.'  In  the  numerous  versions  of  the 
story  of  the  release  of  the  cows,  or  the  gods  of  light,  from  the 
prison  where  they  were  kept  by  the  trading  Panis,  the 
worshipper  of  the  gods  of  darkness,  whether  they  are  said  to 
be  released  by  Indra,  Agni,  and  Sararaa,®  by  Sarama  alone,® 
or  by  Brihaspati,'®  they  are  alwaj^s  spoken  of  as  in  charge  of 

' li  p.  473.  2 p_  486. 

s The  root  “ bhri  ” is  so  widely  disseminated  among  Aryan  nations  that  it  must, 
if  originally  Dravidian,  have  been  adopted  at  a very  early  time.  Its  Dravidian 
form  would,  as  Penka  shows,  have  been  unaspirated,  as  her  or  per,  Penka, 
Origines  Ariacae,  chap.  vi.  p.  1.58,  where  he  shows  that  the  tenues  preceded  the 
aspirates. 

< Sabha  (Digvijaya)  Parva,  sx.\.  p.  85. 

‘ Rg.  X.  46.  2 and  9. 

® Sat.  Brah.  i.  2.  1.  13,  vol.  xii.  p.  38,  note  1. 

’’  Sat.  Brah.  iii.  13-19,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  113-115. 

® Rg.  V.  45.  6-11.  ® Rg.  X.  108.  8 and  10. 


10  Rg.  X.  67.  1-7. 
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the  Angiras,  and  it  was  the  offerings  and  songs  of  the  Angiras 
which  helped  Indra  to  free  the  cows.^  It  was  they  who  by 
their  sanctity  attained  immortality,  and  it  was  in  the  realms 
of  the  immortals  that  they  learnt  the  order  of  the  months,? 
These  citations,  to  which  others  might  be  added,  prove  that 
they  were  the  priests  of  the  old  gods  and  of  the  tribes  who 
learnt  how  to  measure  time  and  arranged  the  course  of  th,0 
lunar  year.  But  they  were  not  the  priests  of  the  earliest, 
ritualists,  and  in  the  Mahabharata  we  find  Usana,  who  i's 
called  also  Sukra,  and  Bhargava  represented  as  the  Daitya 
priest  of  the  Asuras  or  Danavas.  He  is  the  father  of  DevaA 
yani,  the  goddess-mother,  the  wife  of  Yayati,  the  son  of 
Nahusha,  who  bore  to  him  Yadu  and  Turvasu.  He  is  also  th,e 
god  Indra,  or  Sukra,  for  he  says,  “ It  is  I who  pour  down  raiii 
for  the  good  of  creatures,  and  w'ho  nourish  the  annual  plants 
which  sustain  all  living  things.”®  Now  Bhargava,  which  i^ 
one  of  the  names  by  which  Indra  is  here  called,  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  Maghavat,  and  both  mean  the  son  of  the  Great 
Mother,  and  the  Bhrigus  or  Bhargavas  were  her  sons  and 
priests,  and  were  the  ancient  bards  who  are  called  in  the  Rig- 
veda  the  poets  who  formed  Agni,^  and  w'ho  were  the  first 
thinkers  who  believed  in  a common  mother  for  all  mankind. 
They  were  first  of  the  three  lines  of  priests  who  successively 
framed  the  Hindu  ritual,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Angiras, 
who  again  were  succeeded  by  the  Atharvans,  or  fire-priests, 
the  sons  of  Atri,  while  the  Bhrigus  are  always  spoken  of  as 
the  wise  men  of  old,  whose  memory  is  almost  lost  in  the  mists 
of  half-forgotten  tradition.  There  are  very  definite  statements 
made  in  the  Rigveda,  Briihmanas,  and  the  Law's  of  Mann  as  to 
the  position  and  tenets  of  the  Angiras.  They  were  the  priests 
of  the  old  gods  of  darkness,  who  retained  the  gods  of  light  in 
bondage  till  they  were  released  by  Sarama,  the  mythological 
prototype  of  Atri  of  the  Rigveda,  or  Atar  of  the  Zendavesta,® 
who  was  the  Adar  of  the  Assyrians,  the  god  of  glowing  fire. 

* Rg.  iii.  31.  11.  * Rg.  iii.  31.  9. 

* Adi  (Sambhava)  Parva,  Ixxx.  p.  245.  See  the  whole  legend,  Adi  (Sambhava) 

Parva,  Ixxvi.-hx.xiii.  pp.  232-2.55.  ‘ Rg.  i.  127.  7,  x.  46.  2. 

^ Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Sirozah  i.  9,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii. 
pp.  7-8. 
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In  Rigveda  i.  83.  4 and  5,  we  find  it  stated  that  “ the 
Angiras  first  began  the  (sacred)  task  as  they  kindled  the  fire 
with  zeal  and  pious  works.  They  thus  united  with  them- 
selves (made  their  own)  all  the  possessions  of  the  Panis 
(traders),  both  men  and  herds  rich  in  cattle  and  horses.” 
But  “ the  Atharvans  first  made  the  road  by  offering,  and 
then  was  the  beautiful  sun  born  as  protector  of  light.”  The 
connection  of  the  Angiras  or  priests  of  the  old  gods  with 
the  Panis  or  trading  races  is  still  further  illustrated  in  the 
Satapiitha  Brahmana,  in  the  concluding  ceremonies  prescribed 
for  the  new  and  full  moon  sacrifices.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  in  the  directions  for  kindling  the  fire  on  the  altar  for 
these  sacrifices,  the  sacred  fire  was  ordered  to  be  inclosed 
in  a triangle  formed  of  the  “paridhis”  or  sacred  sticks 
representing  the  gods  of  the  early  triad.  The  two  sticks 
forming  the  angle  pointing  eastward  represented  the  universal 
father  and  mother,  while  the  middle  stick,  or  the  west  side, 
represented  the  productive  power  animating  them  both. 
"When  the  sacrifice  is  concluded,  the  priest  is  ordered  to 
throw  these  inclosing  sticks  into  the  fire.  “ The  middle 
inclosing  stick  he  throws  first  with  the  text  (Vajasane}’a 
Sanhila,  11.  17a),  ‘The  stick  which  thou  laidest  around 
thee,  O divine  Agni,  when  thou  wert  concealed  by  the  Panis, 
I bring  thee  for  thy  pleasure  ; may  it  not  jDrove  faithless 
to  thee!  ’ AYith  the  text  (il>.  b),  ‘Approach  ye  the  place 
beloved  of  Agni,’  he  throws  the  two  others  after  it.”  ^ Thus 
the  gods  of  the  Panis,  whose  priests  the  Angiras  were,  are 
made  one  with  their  successor  and  conqueror  the  fire-god, 
whose  ministers  were  the  Atharvans  of  the  Bigveda,  the 
Athravans  or  fire-priests  of  the  Zendavesta.^ 

But  the  best  and  clearest  statement  of  the  succession  of 
the  fire-priests  to  the  Angiras  is  that  derived  from  the 
account  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  of  the  services  of  the 
sixth  day  of  the  Dviidasaha  sacrifice  and  the  story  of 
Is'abhanedishtha  connected  with  it.  Nabhanedishtha,  which 

* Sat.  Brah.  i.  8.  3.  22,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xii.  p.  24.5. 

- Darmestetei’s  ZenJavesta,  Introduction,  iii.  15,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  iv.  p.  1. 
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means  nearest  to  the  navel  (nabha),^  was  a son  of  Mann  (the 
thinker),  who  was  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  family  property 
by  his  brethren.  When  he  asked  them  for  it,  they  told  him 
to  go  to  their  father.  When  his  father  heard  his  complaint, 
he  said  to  him,  “ Your  brethren  are  the  Angirasah,  who  are 
holding  their  sacrificial  session  which  is  to  take  them  to 
heaven,  but  they  are  puzzled  as  to  what  ceremonies  are  neces- 
sary on  the  sixth  day.  You  tell  them  to  recite  Rg.  x.  61 
and  62,  and  they  will  then  go  to  heaven  and  give  you  the 
thousand  due  to  you.  When  by  this  recitation  they  became 
aware  of  the  heaven-world  and  went  to  heaven,  they  left  him 
the  thousand,  but  it  was  at  once  claimed  by  Rudra,  the  phallic 
god,  but  Rudra  gave  it  back  to  Nabhanedisbtha,  who  said  he 
had  received  it  from  the  Angirasah,  when  he  acknowledged 
that  it  was  Rudra  to  whom  it  had  fii’st  belonged,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  vital  creative  power  was  first  ascribed  to  Rudra.”  “ 

What  is  proved  in  this  story  is  that  the  Angirasah  were  the 
priests  of  the  earth-born  deities,  and  that  it  was  by  the  help 
of  Nabhanedisbtha  that  they  learnt  that  it  is  in  heaven  that  the 
real  creative  power  resides,  and  that,  as  the  imparter  of  this 
knowledge,  Nabhanedisbtha  took  the  place  among  the  gods 
which  had  previously  been  assigned  to  Rudra  theearthly  father. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  story  perfectly,  it  must  first 
be  shown  who  Nabhanedisbtha  is.  Of  the  two  hymns  named 
in  the  myth,  the  first,  Rg.  x.  61,  is  called  the  Nabhanedishtha 
hymn.  It  tells  of  the  union  or  marriage  of  heaven  (Prajapati) 
and  earth  (his  daughter).  From  this  union  the  seed  of  all  life, 
called  Nabhanedishtha,  is  born.  In  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth stanzas  of  this  hymn,  which  are  translated  as  follows  by 
Ilaug,  Nabhanedishtha  defines  his  mission  and  his  power : 

“ V.  18.  His  relative  the  wealthy  Nabhanedishtha,  who, 
directing  his  thoughts  towards  thee,  speaks  on  looking 
forward  [Grassmann  translates  “ in  heaven  ”]  (as  follows)  : 

^ This  means  the  fire-god.  See  Ait.  Brah.  i.  5.  28,  Hang’s  translation,  vol. 
ii.  p.  62,  where  the  Hotar  is  ordered  to  address  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  in  the 
Mords  of  Rg.  iii.  29.  4,  “We  place  thee,  0 Jatavedas  (Agni),  in  the  place  of 
Ida,  in  the  centre  (nahhi,  i.e.  navel),  on  the  earth  to  carry  np  onr  offerings. 

Ait.  Brah.  v.  2.  14,  Hang’s  translation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  341-42.  Rndra  is 
named  as  the  claimant  of  Habhanedishtha’s  share  in  Tait.  Sam.  iii.  1.  9.  4-6. 
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‘ This  our  navel  (that  is,  heaven)  is  the  highest,  as  often  as 
required  I was  behind  him  (the  Nabhanedishtha  on  earth). 

“ V.  19.  This  is  ray  navel,  here  is  what  resides  with  me  ; 
these  gods  are  mine,  I am  everything’  ” ^ 

The  next  hymn,  Rg.  x.  62,  is  addressed  to  the  Angiras, 
who  are  asked  in  the  refrain  of  the  first  four  verses  to 
“ receive  the  son  of  Manu.”  But  the  son  of  Manu  in  this 
hymn  is  not  Nabhanedishtha,  but  is  said  in  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana  to  be  Narasaihsa,  who  is  said  to  be  the  son  born 
from  the  seed  Nabhanedishtha,^  who  is  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  speech.  It  was  this  Narasamsa  who  was  shown, 
in  the  account  of  the  seasonal  sacrifices  in  Part  IV.,  to  be, 
jointly  with  Taniinapat,  the  self-created  one,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  vital  creative  power,  which,  in  fihe  symbol  of  the 
old  triad,  bound  heaven  and  earth  together,®  and  formed  the 
middle  stick  of  the  sacred  triangle. 

But  it  is  in  the  Zendavesta  that  the  whole  series  of  ideas 
connected  with  Nabhanedishtha  or  the  vital  power  “ nearest 
to  the  navel  ” and  NarasaiTisa  is  most  clearly  explained.  In 
the  Zendavesta^  we  find  in  the  Yendidad  the  word  “ Naba- 
nazdistanara,”  which  is  the  Zend  form  of  the  plural  of  Nabha- 
nedishtha, used  to  denote  the  lineal  descendants  (who  are 
nearest  to  the  navel)  of  an  offender,  and  the  word  is  also 
used  as  an  epithet  of  the  Fravashis,  or  holy  mothers,  in 
Yasna  i.  18,  and  Fravardin  Yast,  156,  in  the  meaning  of 
next-of-kin.®  But  it  is  as  the  angel  Nairya-sanglia,  the 
Zend  form  of  Narasamsa,  the  Yazad  or  god  of  royal  lineage, 
that  the  Zoroastrian  Nabhanedishtha  assumes  a personal  form 
and  appears  as  the  guardian  of  all  seeds,  and  the  fountain  of 
all  life.  It  is  he  who  guarded  the  seed  of  Zarathustra  from 
whence  the  three  prophets  of  the  future,  Hushedar,  Mah,  and 
Soshyans,  are  to  spring,  and  committed  it  to  the  care  of  Aniihid, 
who  is  the“ArdvI  Siira  Anahita”  of  the  Aban  Yast,  the 

* Ait.  Brah.,  Haug’s  translation,  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

^ Ait.  Brah.  vi.  5.  27,  Haug’s  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  424. 

3 Part  IV.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1890,  pp.  339-343. 

■*  Dannesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Farg.  iv.  11.  5-10,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  36-37. 

Mill’s  Yasna,  i.  28,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  231  ; Darraesteter’s 
Zendavesta,  Fravardin  Yast,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  230. 
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goddess  of  the  fertilizing  watersd  In  the  Sliozahs  he  is 
described  as  the  “ god  Nairyo-Sangha  who  dwells  in  the 
navel  of  kings.’'  ^ 

But  his  exact  position  in  the  sacred  hierarchy  and  the 
historical  succession  represented  by  the  five  days’  sacrifice 
of  the  Angirasah  and  the  advent  of  Nabhauedishtha  is  best 
shown  in  the  lists  of  the  sacred  fires  given  in  the  Yasnas 
and  Bundahis.  In  the  Yasna  list  the  sacred  fires  are  named 
as  follows.^  1.  The  fire  Berezi-savangha  of  lofty  use  before 
Ahura  Mazda  and  kings.  2.  The  fire  Vohu-Fryana  (animal 
heat  of  men  and  beasts).  3.  The  fire  Ur-vazista  (the  fire  of 
life  in  plants).  4.  The  fire  Vazista  (the  lightning).  5.  The 
fire  Spenista  (the  most  bountiful,  that  used  in  the  world). 
6.  The  fire  Nairya-sangha,  the  Yazad  of  royal  lineage  (that 
used  in  temples).  7.  The  household  fire. 

Of  these  seven  sacred  fires  the  first  five  appear  in  the 
Bundahis  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  Yasna, ^ and  there 
tlie  first  fire,  Berezi-Savang,  is  explained  to  be  the  fire  in 
the  earth  and  mountains,  or,  in  other  words,  the  vital  power 
in  the  mother-earth.  The  word  Savangha  or  Savang  is  the 
same  which  appears  in  the  name  of  Savangha- vach,  one  of 
the  wives  of  the  great  snake  Azi-Dahaka,  who  afterwards 
married  Tliraetaona,  the  Zend  Indra,  who  slew  the  great 
snake.®  It  would  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  Eastern 
region  called  in  the  Bundahis  Savah,  over  which  the  holy 
star  Tistrya,  who  brings  the  waters,  presides,  and  which  lies 
east  of  the  sacred  central  land  called  Khvaniras  in  the 
Bundahis,  and  Hvarizm,  Khviirizm  and  Hvaniratha  in  the 
Zendavesta.®  This  would  appear  to  be  the  country  known 
as  Sogdiana,  through  which  the  Oxus  flows,  and  which  lies 

* Darraesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Fravardln  Tast,  62,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  19o,  note  2 ; West’s  Bundahis,  xxxii.  8,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  V.  p.  144. 

^ Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Sirozah,  i.  9,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  8. 

3 Mill’s  Yasnas,  xvii.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  258. 

^ West’s  Bundahis,  xvii.  1-4,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  pp.  61-62. 

® Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Aban  Yast,  33-34,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol. 
xxiii.  pp.  61-62. 

® West’s  Bundahis,  xi.  1-3;  Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Mihir  Yast,  xiv.  and 
XV.,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vul.  v.  p.  33,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  123. 
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east  of  Khorasan,  the  modern  name  of  Khvarizm,  the  central 
land  of  the  Zend  tribal  confederacy. 

It  was  in  this  country  that  the  sacred  mountain  Ushidarena, 
the  home  of  Zainj'ad,  the  spirit  of  the  mother-earth,  and  the 
hallowed  symbol  of  the  pregnant  mother,  was  situated.^  And 
from  this  it  would  appear  that  the  worship  of  the  mother- 
earth  originated  in  the  East,  and  it  was  thence  that  the 
ancient  Magi,  or  priests  of  the  divine  mother  Magha,  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  Margiana,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
western  part  of  Sogdiana,  first  made  their  way  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  the  Akkadian  Highlanders,  and  thence  as  the 
Maghas  to  India. 

But  while  Berezi-Savangha  means  the  mother-earth,  it  is 
in  the  name  of  the  second  fire,  Yohu-Fryana,  that  we  find 
the  idea  of  generation  as  the  especial  function  of  the  gods, 
which  underlies  the  myth  of  Niihhanedishtha,  most  clearly 
expressed.  This  name  must  refer  to  the  tribe  called  Fryitna, 
named  in  the  Gatha  Ustavaiti  as  the  Turanian  tribe  who 
“ shall  further  on  the  settlements  of  piety  with  zeal,”  that 
is,  act  as  the  intimate  allies  of  the  Mazdeans.^  But  this 
word  cannot  be  the  actual  Turanian  name  of  this  tribe,  as  the 
Turanian  languages  do  not  use  aspirated  labials,  and  the 
nearest  sound  to  f they  possess  is  the  semi-vowel  v.  In  a 
Turanian  language  the  nearest  sound  to  the  Zend  Fry  would 
be  Viru,  and  Viru-an  would  be  the  god  Viru.  This,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  account  of  the  Hindu  Viriita,* 
means  masculine  energy,  and  is  the  distinctive  title  of  the 
phallic  god.  This  Viru  turned  into  the  Aryan  Fry  points 
to  Fria,  the  moon-god  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Old  High 
Germans,^  and  in  both  these  languages  the  moon  is  mascu- 
line.® This  word  would  also  seem  to  be  connected  with  the 
Norse  Frio,  free,  Swedish  and  Danish  fro  ‘ seed,’  ® and  Fryano 

* "West’s  Bundahis,  xii.  15,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  pp.  37-38.  ' 

* Mill’s  Yasnas,  Yasna  xlvi.  12,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  141. 

3 Part  IV.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1890,  pp.  402-404. 

^ See  Max  Muller’s  Essay  on  False  Analogies  in  Comparative  Theology,  In- 
troduction to  the  Science  of  Religion,  p.  313,  where  Frya-dag,  or  Fri-day,  isshown 
to  be  sacred  to  the  moon  both  in  Norse  and  Old  High  German. 

^ Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities,  Bohn’s  edition,  p.  465,  note. 

® Ib.  Glossary  to  Prose  Edda,  s.v.  Freyr,  p.  551. 
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or  Viruano  would  thus  mean  the  seed-sower,  and  this  coincides 
with  the  translation  of  Yohu-Fryilno  given  by  West  in  tlie 
Bundahis,  who  interprets  it  as  the  fire  of  the  good  dilfuser 
within  the  bodies  of  men.'  Thus  Yohu-Fryano  w’ould  mean 
the  phallic  god,  the  universal  father. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  fire,  Ur-Yazista.  Here  Yazista 
is  evidently  the  same  word  as  the  Sanskrit  Yashishtha,  who 
was  one  of  the  two  fire-sticks,  while  his  wife  Arundliati  ^ 
W’as  the  second,  in  which  the  fire  was  kindled  by  the  friction 
of  the  first  stick,  and  Ur-Yazista  means  the  ancient  form  of 
the  vital  energy  which  made  the  original  pair  capable  of 
production  before  this  power  was  ascribed  to  the  divine  heat. 
This  power  was,  as  I have  shown,  represented  as  Andro- 
gynous or  Hermaphrodite.® 

The  fourth  fire,  Yazista,  was  the  male  form  of  the  fire- 
stick  represented  in  later  mythology  when  the  gods  were 
looked  for  in  heaven  as  the  lightning,  while  the  fifth  fire 
Spenista  (the  most  bountiful),  is  the  female  member  of  the 
pair. 

Thus  these  five  fires  represent  first  the  ancient  triad  of 
the  father,  mother,  and  creative  and  productive  force,  while 
the  last  two  of  the  group  represent  what  was  originally  the 
earliest  form  of  worship  of  the  creative  energy,  that  of  the 
universal  father  and  mother,  who  became  in  later  theology 
the  pair  of  fire-sticks,  the  Swastika. 

We  now  come  to  the  sixth  fire,  Nairya-sangha,  Nubhane- 
dishtha,  or  Nariisamsa.  This  is  the  sacred  fire  of  the  temples, 
the  Yahram  fire,  which  is  represented  in  the  Bundahis  as 
the  Frobak  fire  established  by  Yima  on  Gadrnan-homand 
(the  glorious  mountain)  in  Khvarizm,  Khorasan.''  This  is  the 
fire  of  the  kings  in  their  character  as  priests.®  It  is  the 
continual  and  perpetual  worship  of  the  sacred  fire  as 

' West’s  Bundahis,  xvii.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  p.  61,  note  .3. 

^ Mahabharata,  Adi  (Chaitra-ratha)  Parva,  clxxvi.  p.  500.  Arani  means  the 
firG’Sticlc 

® Part  IV.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1890,  p.  351. 

* West’s  Bundahis,  xvii.  .5,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  p.  63  ; Mill’s 
Yasnas,  Yasna  xvii.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  p.  258,  note  7. 

^ Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Slrozah  i.  9,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  7,  note  2 ; also  p.  294,  note  2. 
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the  highest  form  of  the  creative  power  which  is  represented 
by  the  addition  to  the  ritual  made  by  Nabhanedishtha,  who 
thus  became  the  first  of  the  Athiirvans,  or  fire-priests,  while 
the  Angirasah  were  clearly  the  priests  of  the  older  race  of 
worshippers  of  the  sacred  pair  and  the  triad. 

But  there  is  still  another  myth,  that  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Sunahsepa,  the  story  of  which  is  told  both  in  the  Bigveda 
and  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  which  illustrates  very  clearly 
the  historical  position  occupied  by  the  Angirasah. 

Sunahsepa  was  the  son  of  Ajigarta  of  the  race  of  the 
Angirasah.  King  Harischandra  of  the  Ikshviiku  race  had 
obtained  from  Yaruna  (the  heaven  of  night)  ^ a son  called 
Bohita,  whom  he  had  promised  to  sacriBce  to  the  god.  He 
dela}’ed  fulfilling  his  promise  on  various  pretexts,  and  finally 
allowed  him  to  go  and  wander  in  the  forests.  Yaruna  then 
affiicted  Harischandra  with  dropsy,  and  Rohita,  having 
wandered  six  years  in  the  forest  by  the  advice  of  Indra, 
who  hinted  to  him  that  by  so  doing  he  might  save  his  father, 
met  Ajigarta  the  Rishi,  who  was  starving.  Rohita  wanted 
to  take  one  of  Ajigarta’s  three  sons,  Sunahpuccha,  Sunah- 
sepa, or  Sunolangula,  to  be  sacrificed  to  Yaruna  as  his  ransom, 
and  ofiiered  to  give  him  one  hundred  cows  as  his  price.  The 
father  refused  the  eldest  of  the  three,  and  the  mother  the 
5’oungest ; but  they  allowed  him  to  take  the  middle  son. 
Rohita  then  took  Sunahsepa  to  his  father,  and  presented  him 
to  Yaruna,  who  accepted  the  sacrifice.  On  the  day  appointed 
Yisvaraitra  was  Hotar,  the  Zaotar  of  the  Zoroastriaus,  the 
priest  who  addressed  the  gods.  Jamadagni,  or  the  pair  of 
fire-sticks,  the  Adhvaryu,  or  offering  priest,  the  Zend  Rath- 
viskar,-  while  Yasishtha  was  the  Brahma  or  later  addition 
to  the  priesthood.  When  it  wa.s  necessary  to  bind  Sunahsepa 
to  the  sacrificial  post,  Ajigarta  offered  to  do  it  for  another 
hundred  cows;  and  he  was  bound,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
Rigveda,  to  three  “drupadas”  or  sacrificial  posts,®  that  is 

* Rg.  i.  24.  9,  where  the  stars  are  said  to  show  Yaruna  at  night. 

^ Haug’s  Ait.  Brah.  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  13;  Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta, 
Fargard,  v.  .37-58,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  iv.  pp.  63-64,  show  these  to  be 
he  original  names  of  the  priests  called  by  Ilaug  Zota  and  Rathwi. 

® Eg.  i.  24.  13.  See  also  Rg.  iv.  32.  23,  where  the  marriage  post  is  called 
drupada.”  As  the  sacridcial  post  was  phallic  (see  Part  IV.  J.R.A.S.  April, 
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to  say,  lie  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  triad  of  which  Yaruna 
was  the  chief  god.  When  Ajigarta  offered  for  another 
hundred  cows  to  kill  his  son  and  complete  the  sacrifice, 
Sunahsepa  called  on  Prajiipati,  who  sent  him  to  Agni.  He 
then  went  to  Savitar,  the  sun  (but  this  is  evidently  a later 
addition  of  the  sun-worshippers,  like  that  of  Ushas  further 
on),  who  sent  him  to  Yaruna.  Yaruna  referred  him  hack 
again  to  Agni,  who  promised  to  release  him  if  he  praised 
the  Yisve  Devah  or  gods  of  the  country.  They  said  Indra 
was  the  most  powerful  god,  and  Indra  told  him  to  praise  the 
Asvins  or  heavenly  twins,  and  they  finally  released  him  on 
his  praising  Ushas.  The  verses  he  recited  are  all  taken  from 
the  group  of  hymns,  Rg.  i.  24  to  30,  which  are  dedicated  to 
Sunahsepa,  and  evidently  written  to  preserve  the  legend. 

When  Sunahsepa  was  freed,  Harischandra  recovered. 
Ajigarta  then  asked  that  his  son  might  be  restored  to  him  ; 
but  Yisvamitra  refused,  and  adopted  him  as  the  eldest  of  his 
hundred  sons,^  though  he  was  an  Angirasah. 

In  this  story  we  see  that  the  Angirasah  were  the  priests  of 
the  old  gods  to  whom  human  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  that 
these  offerings  were  made  before  the  sacrifices  were  burnt 
with  fire;  but  when  the  ritual  prescribed  the  tying  of  the 
victim  by  the  neck  to  the  sacrificial  post,  and  then  killing  it 
by  stabbing  it  in  such  a way  that  the  blood  spurted  over  the 
phallic  sacrificial  post,  and  vitalized  it,  as  well  as  the  earth  in 
which  it  was  fixed.  The  story  evidently  marks  the  period 
when  human  sacrifices  ceased,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Kusikas,  at  least ; for  Yisviirnitra  was  the  prince  of  the 


1890,  p.  377,  note  4,  and  p.  378),  it  was,  according  to  this  passage,  the  phallus  that 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  used  to  walk  round  seven  times  as  they  now  go  round 
the  sacred  mango-tree.  This  reference  to  Drupada  also  throws  light  on  the 
story  of  the  Mahabharata.  The  king  of  the  Panclnilas  was  Drupada,  but  his 
son  Dhrishtadyumna  and  his  daughter  DrupadI,  or  Krishna,  were  not  begotten 
naturally,  but  were  born  from  the  sacrificial  flame  by  the  prayers  of  Yaja,  an 
impure  Brahmin,  Adi  (Chitra-ratha)  Parva,  clxix,  pp.  479-483,  This 
miracnlous  birth  represented  the  change  in  the  sacrifice  made  when  the  victim 
was  burnt  instead  of  being  fastened  to  the  sacrificial  post  (drupada)  by  the  neck, 
and  stabbed,  so  that  the  blood  vitalized  both  the  phallic  post  and  the  earth,  and 
also  foreshadowed  a new  era,  as  Drupadi  hecame  the  bride  of  the  Pandavas,  the 
seasons  of  the  new  epoch,  and  Dhrishtadyumna,  their  generalissimo  in  their  great 
war  against  the  Kauravyas,  See  Part  IV.  J.K.A.S.  April,  1890,  pp.  425-138. 

* Ait.  Brah.  Hang’s  translation,  vii.  3.  13-18,  vol.  ii.  pp.  460-471. 
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Kusikas,  and  was  also  the  moon-god,  as  I have  shown  in 
speaking  of  his  Zend  counterpart  Mithrad  It  was  the 
Kusikas  who  introduced  the  full  lunar  year,  and  it  was  this 
race  of  handicraftsmen  who  brought  in  fire-worship,  and  with 
whom  also  the  Asvins,  or  heavenly  twins,  were  especially 
connected.^  It  will  be  seen  in  the  story  of  Sunahsepa  that 
Agni  and  the  Asvins  were  the  principal  agents  in  his  release, 
and  it  was  the  people  who  first  introduced  into  the  ritual 
these  mythological  conceptions  who  completed  the  comjiuta- 
tion  of  time  by  months,  which  is  ascribed  in  the  Rigveda  to 
the  Angirasah,®  by  adding  two  to  the  sacred  period  of  eleven 
months  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  generation  by  their  special 
priests,  who  were  the  predecessors  of  the  Atharvans,  or  fire- 
priests.  But  this  change  in  the  ritual  did  not  cause  the 
elimination  of  the  Angiras,  who  were  retained  in  an  honoured 
place  with  their  predecessors  the  Bhrigus,  and  they  became 
also  the  priests  of  the  mioon-god  Visvainitra,  and  are  described 
in  the  Rigveda  as  among  his  most  zealous  followers.  Thus 
in  Rg.  iii.  53.  7,  “ The  generous  Angiras  and  Virupas 
(worshippers  of  the  bi-formed,  hi-sexual,  god),  sons  of  heaven, 
men  of  the  Asuras,”  are  said  by  “ giving  treasures  to  Visva- 
mitra,  to  have  wfished  to  lengthen  his  days.” 

But  there  is  another  line  of  descent  by  which  we  can  gauge 
the  historical  sequence  of  the  Aiigiras.  One  of  the  titles  of 
Usana,  or  Sukra,  the  great  Bhrigu  priest  of  the  Daityas  or 
mother-worshippers,  and  of  the  Danavas  or  Asuras,  the 
snake  and  phallus-worshippers  of  the  Mahabharata,  is  Kavya, 
meaning  the  son  or  of  the  race  of  Kavi.^  Kavi  is- in  the 
Laws  of  Manu  said  to  be  the  son  of  Angiras,®  and  Kavya  is 
one  of  the  seven  Rishis  included  in  the  Great  Bear,  the 
Hapto-iringas  of  the  Zenda vesta.®  Furthermore,  the  Kavi 
kings  are  a most  important  d3'nast}'  in  the  fragments  of  history 

* Part  IV.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1890,  p.  366,  note  2. 

“ Part  IV.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1890,  pp.  407-410,  -where  I have  shown  that  the 
Asvins  probably  represent  the  two  months  added  to  the  sacred  eleven  by  the 
Kusikas  to  make  the  full  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months. 

^ Rg.  iii.  31.  9,  “ It  is  the  Angirasah  who  attained  the  order  of  the  months.” 

* Mahabharata,  Adi  (Sambhava)  Parva,  Ixxvi.  pp.  233,  236. 

^ Buhler’s  Manu  ii.  151,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxv.  p.  58. 

6 Alberuni’s  India,  Sachau's  translation,  vol.  i.  p.  394. 
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recorded  in  the  Zendavesta.  They  ruled  over  the  country 
described  in  the  Zamyiid  Yast  as  that  “ where  lies  Lake 
Kiisava  ” (the  present  Zarah  or  Ilamun  sea  in  Seistan,  the 
Sogdiana  of  the  Greeks),  along  with  the  Haetumant  river 
(the  Helmend),  where  there  stands  Mount  Ushidhan  (Ushi- 
darena).^  This  was  the  country  now  forming  the  w'est  of 
Afghanistan,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Kusikas,  or  sons  of 
Kus.  The  kings  of  this  dynasty  as  named  in  the  Zamyad 
and  Fravardin  Yasts  are— 1.  Kavi  Kavata,  2.  Kavi  Aipi- 
vohu,  or  Aipivanghu,  and  Kavi  Usadha,  or  TJsadhan.  Kavi 
TJsadha,  who  is  the  Kai  Kaus,  or  king  of  the  Kausikas  of  the 
Bundahis,  had  four  sons,  of  whom  I need  now  only  notice 
Syavarshan.2  Syavarshan,  being  exiled  by  his  father,  took 
refuge  with  the  Turanian  Frangrasi^’an,  who  was  king  of 
Turan  for  two  hundred  j'ears,  and  seems  to  have  ruled  in  the 
country  of  the  Kavis,  for  in  the  Bundahis  it  is  said  that 
Friisiyav  (Frangrasyan)  brought  a thousand  springs  into  the 
sea  Kyiinsih,  the  lake  Kiisava  of  the  sons  of  Kus,  or  Kayans, 
and  to  have  brought  the  Hetuamant,  or  Helmend,  into  the 
same  sea,  into  w'hich  it  flows  at  the  present  day.® 

But  Frangrasyan  seems  also  to  have  ruled  India,  and  to 
represent  the  snake  and  phallus-worshippers  there,  for  Syii- 
vakshan  in  his  exile  founded  the  fortress  of  the  holyKangha 
in  Kang-desh,  whither,  according  to  the  Bahman  Yast,  he 
went  from  the  good  Chakad-i-daltlk,  or  the  counti-y  of  the 
mother  river  Daitj'a.^  Now  Kangdesh  is  clearly  India,  and 
may  possibly  be  the  modern  Kandesh,  for  it  is  described  in 
the  Bundahis  as  lying  “in  the  direction  of  the  East,  at  many 
leagues  from  the  bed  of  the  wide-formed  ocean  towards  that 
side.”  ^ In  the  Dinii-i  Mainog-i-khirad,  which,  though  a 
late  work,  is  founded  on  old  traditions,  Kang-desh  is  said 
to  “be  intrusted  with  the  Eastern  quarter  near  to  Satavayes, 

' Darmesteter  s Zendavesta,  Zamyad  Yast,  x.  66 ; also  Introduction  to  Astad 
Yast,  Sacred  Rooks  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  302  and  283,  also  p.  33,  note  1. 

^ Darmesteter's  Zendavesta,  ZamyM  Yast,  xi.  71  ; Fravardin  Yast,  132, 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  303,  222,  also  p.  64,  note  1 ; ' West’s 
Bundahis,  xxxi.  25,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  p.  136. 

^ West’s  Bundahis,  xx.  34,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  p.  82. 

* West’s  Bahman  A'ast,  iii.  26,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  p.  226. 

* West’s  Bundahij,  xxix.  10  ; Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  pp.  119-120. 
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on  the  frontier  of  Airan  Vejo.”  ^ Now  Satavaesa  is,  as  I have 
shown,  the  southern  constellation  of  Argo,  which  ruled  the 
ocean  to  the  south  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  country  lying 
immediately  to  the  east  of  its  influence  would  he  Kandesh. 
The  Bundahis  also  states  that  there  is  a river  in  Kang-desh 
which  is  called  Chatro-mlyan,  the  river  of  Mokarstan.^ 
Kang-desh  is  one  of  the  countries  outside  the  sacred  region 
of  Khanviras.  It  is  mentioned  along  with  Saukavastan 
and  others.  Saukavastan  is  ruled  by  Gopatshah.  He  is 
the  same  as  Aghraeratha,  the  son  of  Pashang  and  brother 
of  Frangrasiyan,  who  killed  him.  His  name,  which 
means  the  king  (badshah)  of  the  cows  (Gos),  shows  why 
he  was  called  the  semi  or  bull-man  in  the  Gos  Yast.® 
The  other  outside  countries  named  are  Tiizikan,  the  plain  of 
the  Arabs,  the  plain  of  Pcsyansai,  the  plain  of  Niilv  tak,  Airan 
Yej,  the  inclosure  formed  by  Yim,  and  Kashmir  in  India.  In 
identifying  these  countries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sauka- 
vastan is  the  country  of  the  Siikas,  the  Sakastane  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Sakasthana,  or  Sakadwipa,  the  place  or  island 
of  the  Siikas  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  Seistan  Sogdiana,  lying, 
as  is  said  in  the  Bundahis,  on  the  way  from  Turkistiin  to 
Chinistiin  or  China.  It  is  the  country  of  the  Oxus.^  The 
country  of  the  Arabs  lies  to  the  west.  The  plain  of  Pesyiinsai 
is  Kabul.^  Airiin-vej  is  in  Ataro-piitakan.®  The  inclosure 
formed  by  Yim  is  in  the  middle  of  Pars  (Persia),  answering 
to  Khorasan.  Now  Kang-desh  appears  to  be  quite  outside  this 
country.  It  was  there  that  Peshj'Stanu,  the  son  of  Vishtasp, 
ruled,  and  took  his  name,  Chitro-Maino,  from  the  Kang-desh 
river  Chitro-Mlyan.^  This  name  Chitro-Maino  may  be,  as 
West  suggests,  derived  from  “mainyu”  spirit,  or  “maunghS” 
the  moon  ; and  as  I have  shown  that  the  name  of  the  Indus 

' West’s  translation,  Ixii.  12-14,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  109. 

2 West’s  Bundahis,  xx.  7 and  31,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  pp.  77, 
82.  Mokarstan  may  mean  the  country  of  the  Mughs,  which  must  have  been  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  Mughs  or  mother- worshippers  ruled  India,  the  name  of 
the  country. 

3 Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Gos  Yast,  18  and  22,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  xxiii.  pp.  114-115. 

* West’s  Bundahis,  xxi.  4.  5.  and  13,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  pp. 
116,  117,  120.  ® lb.  p.  120;  Bundahis,  xxix.  11. 

« Ib.  xxix.  12.  lb.  xxix.  5.  p.  117. 
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(Sindhu)  was  probably  derived  from  Sin,  the  moon,  it  would 
appear  that  the  last  derivation  is  the  most  probabled  In 
short,  this  river  “ of  the  moon  ” appears  to  be  either  the 
Indus  or,  if  the  Kang-desh  of  the  Zendavesta  and  Bundahis 
is  the  same  as  the  modern  Kandesh,  the  Tapti,  This  river 
was  anciently  called  the  Payoshni  river,  and  afterwards  the 
Tapti,  a name  of  the  sun.  It  may  have  been  originally  the 
moon-river.  This  country  of  Kang-desh  was  conquered  by 
Tusa,  the  son  of  Naotara  (the  new  star,  probably  Tistrya),^ 
from  the  sons  of  Vaesaka,  the  Sataviiesa,  or  the  snake- 
worshippers  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  this  conquest  is 
probably  another  version  of  the  invasion  of  the  Northern 
Kusikas  which  is  commemorated  in  the  conquest  of  Syavakli- 
shana  and  the  tale  of  Pcshyotanu,  and  it  must  have  been  this 
country  which  was  conquered  by  Ilusrava,  the  son  of  S3UI- 
varshan,  when  he  avenged  his  father  by  killing  Frangra- 
si3’^an.®  Whether  the  identification  of  Kang-desh  with  the 
modern  Kandesh  is  tenable  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  Kavi  kings,  the  sons  of  Kus,  ruled  the  whole  of 
Northern  India,  and  established  their  capital  at  Kasi 
(Benares),  and  that,  according  to  Manu  and  the  other 
proofs  I have  adduced  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  series  of 
essays,  they  were  the  founders  of  the  lunar  year.  Whether 
the  kingdom  of  Anga,  which  was  situated  to  the  south  of 
Magadha,  in  the  country  now  known  as  Bhagulpore,  and 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Atharvaveda,'*  takes  its  name 
from  the  Angiras,  or  they  from  it,  I cannot  say ; but  the  two 
countries,  Magadha,  the  country  of  the  Maghas  or  Bhrigus, 
and  Anga,  are  very  close  together,  and  the  two  tribes  of 
Bhrigus  and  Angiras  are  historically  most  closely  connected 
together,  and  both  were  in  intimate  alliance  and  united  in 
their  ritual  before  the  Kusikas  entered  India. 

But  the  country  of  Anga  immediately  adjoins,  if  it  did 
not  anciently  form  part  of  Vanga  or  Banga,  the  modern 

* Ib.  xxix.  p.  117,  note  2. 

^ Darraesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Aban  Yast,  53.  55. 

® Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Sis  Yast,  v.  21.  22,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
xxiv.  p.  115. 

‘ Part  IV.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1890,  p.  477  ; Atharva-veda,  v.  22.  14. 
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Bengal.  The  union  between  Magadha  and  Anga  was  not 
by  any  means  indissoluble,  for  Bimbisaro,  king  of  Magadha, 
the  contemporary  of  the  Buddha,  conquered  Anga.  !Now 
Vanga  bears  a very  strong  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Ashi 
Vanguhi,  the  Zend  goddess,  who,  in  the  Zendavesta,  is 
described  as  the  patroness  of  married  women,'  to  whom 
Husrava,  the  son  of  Syiivarhan  and  the  conqueror  of 
Frangrasyan,  sacrificed.  But  this  name  Yanguhi  also  seems 
to  have  something  to  do  with  the  Veh  river,  considering  that 
all  rivers  were  looked  on  as  mothers  and  fathers  from  the 
days  of  the  Indra-worshippers.  This  river,  described  in 
Bundahis  as  made  up  of  the  Arak  (Araxes),  Ami  (Oxus), 
the  river  of  Misr  Egypt,  the  Indus,  and  the  Frat  or 
Euphrates,^  appears  to  be  the  circular  river  which  surrounded 
the  sacred  land  of  Iran.  But  when  the  sons  of  Iran  came 
to  the  south-east,  and  settled  on  the  Gunga,  it  is  possible  that 
they  would  have  been  inclined  to  extend  the  boundary  of 
their  sacred  land  to  its  banks,  and  to  call  it  also  the  Vanga 
or  mother-country,  after  the  name  of  their  goddess  Ashi 
Vanguhi,  the  goddess  of  the  Vanga  or  circle  of  the  Veh.  It 
was  almost  certainly  these  northern  immigrants  who  intro- 
duced the  family  life  of  the  household  and  the  household  fire 
in  place  of  the  tribal  life  of  the  Turanian  nations. 

A great  deal  of  this  last  dissertation  is  conjectural,  but 
the  conclusions  at  all  events  fit  in  with  the  historical  proofs, 
and  show,  I would  submit,  with  a very  near  approach  to 
certainty,  that  in  the  successive  lines  of  the  priesthood,  the 
Bhrigus  are  the  priests  of  the  mother-worshippers,  the 
Angiras  of  the  snake  and  phallus-worshippers,  and  the 
Atharvans  of  the  northern  fire-worshippers,  and  that  it  was 
the)'^  who,  as  the  sons  of  Kus  or  the  Kavi  kings,  conquered 
Northern  India  and  substituted  their  rule  for  that  of  their 
Turanian  predecessors,  who,  as  is  shown  in  the  present 
instance  by  the  account  of  the  irrigation  works  of  Frangras- 


1 Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Ashi  Yast,  41-43,  54,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
pp.  278  and  280. 

- West’s  Bundahis,  vii.  15-17,  xxi.  7.  8.  9.  10,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  V.  pp.  29,  76,  77,  note  4,  and  78. 
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yan,  were  already  a highly  civilized  people,  and  represented 
the  Viratas  and  Kauravyas  of  the  Mahiibharata. 

Tn  addition  to  the  foregoing  proofs  connecting  Anga  with 
the  Angiras,  and  showing  that  the  latter  were  accredited 
priests  of  the  Kusikas  of  Kasi  who  also  ruled  Anga,  I must 
point  out  that  the  Mahabhiirata  proves  that  two  of  the 
principal  opponents  of  Krishna,  or  Vishnu,  and  the  Panda vas 
were  Karna  the  charioteer,  or  Kusika  king  of  Anga,  and 
Vasudeva  king  of  the  adjoining  Vanga  or  Bengal,  if  indeed 
the  two  were  not  the  same  country.  Karna  was  the  miracu- 
lously born  son  of  Prithii  (PrithivI),  the  mother-earth,  who 
was  also  the  mother  of  the  three  elder  Pandavas.  His  father 
was  the  Sun,  and  his  motlier,  on  his  birth  in  the  Kuntibhoja 
capital,  on  the  river  Asva,  placed  him  in  a basket  and  com- 
mitted him  to  that  river.  He  was  thence  floated  down  the 
Charmanvati  (Chambal),  the  Jumna,  and  the  Gauges,  till  he 
reached  Champa,  the  capital  of  Anga.  He  was  then  saved 
by  Radha,  the  wife  of  Adiratha,  the  chief  of  the  charioteers 
or  Kusikas.^  He  was  made  king  of  Anga  by  the  Kauravyas, 
and  was  their  most  conspicuous  militar}'^  leader  in  the  great 
war  with  the  Pandavas  ; but  before  that  he  had,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Kauriivyas,  annexed  to  their  rule  a long  list 
of  kingdoms,  recorded  in  the  Mahiibharata  as  his  conquests.^ 
The  religious  opposition  to  the  reform  personified  in  Vishnu 
as  its  chief  god,  is  proved  by  the  speech  of  Krishna,  where  he 
denounces  Vasudeva,  king  of  Vanga,  as  “that  wicked  wretch 
among  the  Chedis  who  represents  himself  as  a divine  person- 
age, who  has  become  known  as  such,  and  who  alwa}^s  bears 
from  foolishness  the  signs  which  distinguish  me,  that  king  of 
Vanga,  Pundra  and  the  Kiriitas,  who  is  known  upon  earth  by 
the  name  of  Pandraka  and  Vasudeva.”  ^ This  saying  and 
the  opposition  of  Karna,  king  of  Anga,  fully  prove  that  the 
Eastern  country  was,  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Vishnu- 
ites,  or  religious  reformers  from  the  "West,  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  monarchy  ruled  by  the  Kusikas,  and  possessing  a 

’ Adi  (Sarabhava)  Parva,  cxi.  pp.  330  331,  Vana  (Kandala-harana)  Parva, 
cccv.-cccviii.  pp.  901-907;  .I.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  p.  277. 

- Vana  (Ghosha-harana)  Parva,  cclii. 

® Sabba  (Rajasuyarambba)  Parva,  xiv.  p.  45. 
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strongly  organized  religious  system,  with  a priesthood  which 
must  have  included  the  Angiras  in  its  ranks.  This  religious 
organization  must  have  been  based  on  the  sacrificial  ritual 
which  was  upheld  by  the  predecessors  of  the  Vishnuite 
reform,  and  the  Angiras,  as  the  old  sacrificial  priests,  must 
have  been  powerful  members  of  tins  Eastern  hierarchy.^ 

But  it  was  these  successive  lines  of  priests,  whose  history 
I have  tried  to  discuss,  who  first,  in  order  to  secure  the  due 
observance  of  the  sacrifices  at  the  proper  times  and  seasons, 
undertook  the  task  of  measuring  the  sequence  of  time. 

The  History  of  the  Year.  — As  the  whole  of  the  sacri- 
ficial system  of  all  the  ancient  nations  who  adopted  a 
fixed  ritual  rests  upon  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  the 
history  of  the  year  is  of  the  greatest  possible  chrono- 
logical and  historical  importance.  For  when  it  is  under- 
stood, it  becomes  plain  that  the  sequence  of  the  sacri- 
fices recorded  in  ritualistic  manuals  gives  most  valuable 
evidence  as  to  the  dates  which  are  partly  denoted  by  changes 
in  the  ritual.  This  we  see  in  the  seasonal  sacrifices,  where 
in  one  place  five  seasons  are  invoked,  while  in  another  there 
are  only  three  seasonal  festivals  prescribed,  and  in  other 
places  six  seasons  are  mentioned.  It  is  only  by  learning  the 
history  of  the  year  that  changes  such  as  these  can  be  ex- 
plained, and  as  the  change  to  three  seasons  denotes,  as  I 
have  shown,  a racial  and  dynastic  revolution,  under  which 
the  rule  of  the  Northern  tribes  worshipping  the  god  of  the 
sacred  water,  and  of  their  allies  the  Sakas  and  Aryans,  was 
substituted  for  that  of  their  Dravidian  predecessors,  the 
explanation  brings  out  most  valuable  historical  information. 


' Stanzas  15-19  of  Eg.  x.  27  give  a noteworthy  description  of  the  successive 
orders  of  Angiras,  or  sacrificial  priests  ; v.  15  speaks  of  the  seven  men  who  came 
from  the  South  (the  priests  of  the  pentad,  the  old  phallic  fire-god  and  Indra,  god 
of  the  waters).  They  were  joined  by  eight  from  the  North  (those  who  looked  on 
eight  as  the  symbol  of  the  heavenly  fire),  while  nine  came  from  the  West  laden 
with  coin  (the  Vishnuites,  whose  sacred  number  was  nine),  and  ten  from  the  East 
(the  mother-worshippers  of  Eastern  India,  to  whom  the  ten  months  of  gestation 
were  sacred).  In  v.  17  they  are  all  said  to  have  disputed  as  to  whether  the  offer- 
ing shoidd  he  cooked  or  not — that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  to  be  a burnt  offering  or 
one  in  which  the  blood  of  the  victim  is  to  be  poured  on  the  ground.  In  v.  19 
they  are  all  said  to  disappear  before  the  sun,  who  destroys  the  phallus  worshippers 
(Sisna,  the  phallus,  for  Sisna  deva,  phallic  gods).  See  Urassmauu’s  Eigveda,  vol. 
ii.  p.  469. 
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The  year  was  originally  calculated  for  sacrificial  purposes, 
and  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  thought  to  depend 
upon  the  absolutely  correct  performance  of  sacrificial  cere- 
monies at  the  times  ordained  for  each  rite,  the  preparation  of 
the  official  calendar  marking  the  dates  of  each  separate 
festival  and  solemn  sacrifice  in  the  annual  round  of  sacrificial 
observances  must  have  been  from  the  earliest  times  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  priests.  I have 
shown,  in  the  account  I have  given  of  some  of  the  principal 
sacrifices  in  the  Hindu  ritual,  to  what  a remote  period  in  the 
past  the  ritualistic  system  extends,  and  the  history  of  the 
year  must  begin  with  the  time  when  the  first  altar  was 
consecrated,  and  the  first  victim  sacrificed  to  celebrate 
the  recurrence  of  one  of  the  annual  epochs  of  seasonal 
change. 

In  the  later  Hindu  ritual,  as  we  learn  from  the  Mahii- 
bharata,  Rigveda,  and  Brahmanas,  the  gods  of  time  who  ruled 
the  sacrificial  year  were  thought  to  be  thirty-three  in 
number.  I have  shown  that  there  were  certainly  three 
recognized  methods  of  distributing  them  over  the  sacrificial 
year.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Rigveda,  which  divides  the 
gods  into  three  groups  of  eleven  each.  But  this  division  is 
entirely  based  on  the  three  Aryan  seasons  introduced  by  the 
Siikas  and  Aryans,  and  the  eleven  gods  consecrated  as  the 
rulers  of  the  period  of  generation,  regarded  as  sacred  by 
the  linga-worshippers,  who  added  one  month,  dedicated  to 
the  earthly  father,  to  the  ten  months  of  the  mother’s  v’ear. 
Thus  the  work  of  generation  required  eleven  gods,  and  these 
eleven  begot-the  three  seasons,  which  are  the  number  recog- 
nized by  some  of  the  writers  of  the  Rigveda,  and  which  are 
still  reckoned  as  the  number  of  seasons  in  the  Northern 
Punjab,  where  the  Yedas  were  written.^  In  the  Brahmanas 
Vashatkiira,  the  god  who  makes  the  seasons,  is  reckoned 
among  the  thirty-three  gods,  and  this  proves  that  thej'’  must 
include  the  seasons ; but,  as  the  whole  sacrificial  system  is 
based  upon  a year  of  five  seasons,  it  is  clear  that  the  division 
of  the  thirty-three  gods  of  time,  which  depends  upon  only 
1 Zimmer,  Altiudisches  Leben,  chap.  xiii.  p.  373. 
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three  seasons,  cannot  be  that  which  was  contemplated  by 
those  who  first  fixed  on  the  number  thirty-three  as  represent- 
ing the  official  year.  The  second  mode  of  distribution  was 
that  of  the  Yishnu-worshippers,  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  explaining  the  third  method,  which  is  that 
recognized  by  the  authors  of  the  Brahmanas.  According  to 
them  the  thirty-three  gods  were  made  up  of  eleven  Budras, 
eight  Yasus,  and  twelve  Adityas,  to  which  were  added 
Prajiijjati,  the  son  of  Manu,  and  Yashatkara,  the  god  who 
makes  the  seasons.  Now  the  twelve  Adityas  are  admitted  to 
be  the  twelve  months  of  the  solar  year,  of  the  eight  Yasus 
seven  represent  the  seven  sacred  days  of  the  week,  the 
Amesha  Spenta  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  eighth  Yasu  I 
have  i^roved  to  be  the  god  Dyu,  called  Bhishma  in  the 
Mahabharata,  and  who  is  the  son  of  Yisvamitra  of  Yedic 
tradition,  the  old  moon- god,  son  of  Gadhi,  the  father  of  the 
Kasyapas  or  Kusikas ; the  eleven  Budras  were  the  eleven 
sacred  mouths  of  generation.  When  dealing  with  this  subject 
before,^  I attempted  to  explain  this  division  by  pleading  that 
it  was  based  on  Brahmin  ignorance  of  the  methods  and  in- 
tentions of  their  predecessors.  I now  see  that  the  explana- 
tion is  totally  wrong,  and  tbat  this  division  of  the  gods  of 
time  is  really  a complete  synopsis  of  the  previous  methods 
of  calculating  time,  and  a new  and  wonderful  proof  of  the 
great  learning  and  eclectic  toleration  of  the  Brahmin  ritual- 
ists. Thus  the  Budras  are  the  eleven  sacred  months  of 
generation,  and  these,  with  Prajapati  and  Yashatkara,  make 
the  full  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months,  which  was  the  year 
of  the  Turanian  or  Dravidian  people,  who  were  the  descend- 
ants of  Manu  the  thinker,  who  was  also  the  father  of 
Prajapati.  Yashatkara,  which  means  the  god  who  makes 
the  Yashat  call,  is  the  god  of  the  linga,  the  Budra  who  was 
summoned  to  the  sacrifice  by  the  cry  Svahu,  which  is  named 
as  the  Yashat  call,  and  means  that  he  is  asked  to  bear  it  to 
the  gods.  In  this  arrangement  the  sacred  eleven  months  of 
generation  are  placed  first  as  the  oldest  ritualistic  division,  and 
the  w'hole  sacrificial  year  is  concluded  by  the  two  months 
1 J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  302-306,  and  318-324. 
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which  were,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  added  to  the  eleven 
by  the  Takshakas  or  sons  of  Kasyapa,  to  make  up  the  full 
year  of  thirteen  months.  Within  these  two  inclosing  limits, 
which  represented  the  complete  lunar  sacrificial  year,  were 
placed  the  divisions  of  time  sacred  to  the  Northern  immi- 
grants and  the  Semite  Akkadian  sun-worshippers.  These 
are  the  seven  sacred  days  of  the  week,  the  eighth  day  sacred 
to  the  sun-god,  added  in  the  Zoroastrian  calendar  to  the 
last  two  weeks  of  the  month,  to  make  thirty  days  instead  of 
twenty- eight  in  the  month,  and  the  twelve  months  of  the 
solar  year. 

What  the  exact  division  made  by  the  Vishnu-worshippers 
was  I have  found  no  evidence  to  show,  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  only  reckoned  nine  Rudras,  and  it  is  useless  to  conjec- 
ture how  the  other  numbers  on  the  list  were  allotted.  But 
at  any  rate  none  of  these  methods  of  distributing  the  thirty- 
three  gods  can  be  looked  on  as  that  which  was  originally 
made. 

That  this  number  thirty-three  was  held  to  be  sacred  from 
very  ancient  times  is  proved  by  its  persistent  use,  both  in  the 
Hindu  sacred  writings  and  in  the  Zendavesta,'  and  as  it  is 
based  upon  the  seasons  of  the  year,  it  must  have  originally 
included  the  number  recognized  in  the  original  sacrificial 
ritual.  This  was,  as  I have  conclusively  shown,  five,  and  there- 
fore the  remaining  twenty-eight  must  mean  twenty-eight 
sacred  divisions  of  time,  and  these  must  be  the  twenty-eight 
days  of  the  lunar  month,  and  the  original  year  must  have  con- 
sisted of  months  of  twenty-eight  days  each,  and  have  been 
divided  into  five  seasons.  But  in  the  explanation  in  the  Maha- 
bharata,  which  originally  led  me  to  look  on  the  Nakshatras 
as  among  the  thirty-three  gods,  the  Nakshatras  or  wives  of 
Soma  are  said  to  be  only  twenty-seven,  and  to  make  up 
thirty-three  I showed,  on  the  authority  of  the  Aitareya 

* Mills,  Gathas  and  Yasnas,  Yasna  i.  10,  Sacred  Books  of  tlie  East,  vol.  xxxi. 
p.  198,  and  many  other  places.  A passage  quoted  by  Max  Muller,  Preface  to  vol. 
iv.  of  the  Rigveda,  p.  63,  from  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  ii.  3.  5.  1,  in  which  the 
daughters  of  Prajapati  are  said  to  be  thirty-three  in  number,  gives  undoubted 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  sanctity  attached  to  the  number,  as  Prajapati  is  the 
chief  of  the  old  lunar  gods. 
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Brahmana,  that  six  seasons  must  be  added/  as  Vashatkara,  the 
last  of  the  thirty-three  gods,  is  there  called  the  god  who 
makes  the  six  seasons.  This  is  the  number  which  is  said  in 
the  Satapatha  Brahmana  to  have  been  reckoned  by  the  fathers, 
and  was  the  number  of  ritu  or  seasons  of  tw'o  months  reckoned 
in  the  solar  year,  and  in  the  sacrificial  year  of  the  Jyotishah, 
which  is  the  official  year  of  the  Brahmanas.^  Therefore  the 
six  seasons  points  to  the  use  of  a year  later  than  that  on 
which  the  sacrificial  ritual  was  based. 

But  in  the  passage  of  the  Mahiibharata  where  twenty- 
seven  Xakshatra  are  mentioned,  they  are  distinctly  stated 
to  be  parts  of  the  year,  as  “ they  are  employed  in  indicating 
time,”  and  therefore  these  twenty-seven  Nakshatra  must 
mean  a year,  and  not  the  twenty- eiglit  days  of  the  month  ; 
and  this  Nakshatra  year  must  have  been  specially  adapted 
to  the  sacrificial  annual  cycle,  and  it  is  this  year  which  is 
recorded  in  the  official  lists  in  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana. 
But  these  tiventy-seven  Nakshatra  constituting  the  year 
form  the  lunar  section  of  the  cycle  of  five  years  formed  to 
unite  the  lunar  and  solar  }'ears,  and  in  this  arrangement 
all  the  months  except  three  are  divided  into  two  Nakshatra, 
each  Nakshatra  representing  a phase  of  the  moon.  To  each 
of  the  remaining  three  months  three  Nakshatra  are  allotted 
to  make  the  lunar  }’ear  of  thirteen  mouths  correspond  with 
the  solar  year  of  twelve,  and  even  then  there  is  one  Nakshatra 
over.  But  this  monthly  allotment  does  not  mean  that 
there  are  ever  three  phases  of  the  moon  in  any  month,  but 
the  Nakshatras  are  in  this  cycle  only  nominal  divisions, 
the  real  agreement  between  solar  and  lunar  time  being  made 
by  shortening  the  lunar  day  called  “ tithi.”  Thus  in  the 
five  years’  cycle  I860  lunar  “ tithis  ” are  reckoned  as  equal 
to  1830  nukthemera  or  solar  days  of  tw'enty-four  hours  each. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  twenty-seven  Nakshatra  used  in 
a calendar  thus  formed  could  never  have  been  originally 
calculated  for  this  purpose,  but  that  they  must  have  come 

* Aitareya  Brahmana,  iii.  6,  Haug’s  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  177;  see  Part  II. 
J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  318-321. 

^ Alax  Muller,  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  edition  to  the  Rigveda,  pp.  34-35. 
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from  some  earlier  arrangement.  If  their  first  use  had  been 
to  describe  the  number  of  phases  of  the  moon  in  the  lunar 
year  of  thirteen  months,  they  must  have  been  twenty-six  in 
number ; but  we  never  find  twenty-six  Nakshatra,  and  the 
number  is  always  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight.  The  twenty- 
seven  Nakshatra  are  oidy  found  in  connection  with  this 
sacrificial  cycle,  whereas  the  Arabians  and  Persians,  who  are, 
besides  the  Hindus,  the  only  people  who  used  Nakshatras, 
always  reckoned  twenty-eight,^  and  the  Hindus  themselves 
allowed  that  there  was  also  an  additional  or  twenty-eighth 
Nakshatra,  which  they  called  Abhijit.^  But  these  twenty- 
eight  Nakshatra  could  never  have  been  used  to  represent 
the  number  of  phases  of  the  moon  in  the  lunar  or  any  other 
year,  and  the  question  is,  which  did  they  represent  ? In 
order  to  clear  up  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  these  con- 
flicting numbers,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  following 
questions. 

1.  What  divisions  of  the  year  were  originally  represented 
by  the  Nakshatras,  and  what  was  their  original  number  ? 

2.  Did  they  first  receive  names  as  representing  divisions 
of  the  year  or  of  some  smaller  unit  ? 

3.  How  was  the  original  year  reckoned,  what  number  of 
months  did  it  contain,  and  what  was  the  number  of  days  in 
the  month  of  the  first  and  subsequent  collocations  of  months 
used  to  measure  time  exceeding  one  month  ? 

4.  When  did  the  original  year  begin  ? 

As  these  questions  cannot  be  satisfactorily  solved  without 
the  help  of  the  Zendavesta,  I wish  to  say  a few  words  as  to  the 
historical  value  of  the  evidence  thence  deduced.  The  great 
object  of  Zarathustraand  those  who,  under  his  name,  expounded 
the  Mazdean  religion,  was  the  promotion  of  righteousness. 
Religion  was  not  in  their  eyes  merely  a debtor  and  creditor 
account  between  God  and  man,  represented  by  sacrifices  and 
offerings  on  one  side  and  benefits  paid  on  the  other,  nor  was  it  a 
system  of  generating  prosperity,  wealth,  children,  flocks  and 

* Alberuni’s  India,  Sachau’s  edition,  chap.  Ivi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  81-82. 

^ Bundahis,  chap.  ii.  West's  translation,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v. 

p.  11. 
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herds,  by  feeding  with  sacrifices  the  higher  powers,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  produce  these  benefits  for  their  worshippers. 
The  whole  system  of  Mazdeisni  represents  a phase  of  religious 
development  much  later  than  those  shown  in  these  crude 
conclusions.  This  change  arose  when  a recorded  moral  law 
was  looked  on  as  a necessaiy  supplement  to  the  sacrificial 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor.  From  this  time  the  observance 
of  the  law  was  looked  on  as  the  best  sacrifice,  and  the  account 
opened  between  God  and  man  was  one  in  which  not  the 
sacrifices  offered,  but  the  good  deeds  of  those  who  obeyed 
the  law  were  placed  to  their  credit.  In  the  religion  of 
Zarathustra,  which  was  in  some  points  analogous  to  both 
those  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and  priests,  what  was  required 
was  that  each  of  the  servants  of  Ahura  Mazda  should  dedicate 
their  whole  time  to  his  service,  and  make  their  life  a perpetual 
worship,  in  which  the  sacrifice  that  was  offered  was  the  life  and 
powers  of  those  who  believed.  In  the  Zoroastrian  ritual  little 
or  no  change  was  made  in  the  modes  of  reckoning  time,  on 
which  the  previous  sacrificial  code  of  Iran  had  been  based ; ^ 
but  instead  of  the  sacrifices  of  horses,  oxen,  and  lambs,  which 
had  been  offered  by  the  national  heroes  of  the  past,^  Zara- 
thustra prescribed  a pure  sacrifice  of  “ Haoma  (Soma)  and 
meat,  offered  with  the  holy  wood  (for  fire),  the  baresraa  (the 
sacred  twig  cut  from  a tree  without  thorns),  the  holy  mortar 
(to  crush  the  Haoma  or  Soma),  the  wisdom  of  the  tongue, 
with  the  holy  spells,  with  the  speech,  with  the  deeds,  with 
the  libations,  and  the  rightly  spoken  words.”  ® These 
sacrifices  were  those  instituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
reform  in  the  sacrificial  ritual,  when  burnt  offerings  of  slain 
animals  were  beginning  to  be  discredited,  and  were  being 
gradually  replaced  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  hallowed,  like 

* There  was  one  change  made  as  to  the  Gahs,  which,  as  I have  shown,  were 
formerly  the  five  seasons,  but  under  Zarathustra’s  reform  became  the  five  periods 
of  the  day,  each  devoted  to  its  special  religious  exercises. 

* See  the  sacrifices  of  Haoshyanga,  Yimakshaeta,  and  other  heroes,  in  the  Aban 
Yast,  each  of  whom  offered  a hundred  stallions,  a thousand  oxen,  and  ten  thousand 
lambs,  Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  52-58. 

^ Vendidad,  Fargard  iii.  l,note  2,  also  Fargard  xix.  18,  and  Aban  Yast,  xxiv. 
104  ; Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  iv.  pp.  22  and 
209,  and  vol.  xxiii.  p.  78. 
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the  burnt  oflPerings,  by  beat  and  fire.  But  it  was  not 
sacrifices  which  Zarathustra  regarded  as  the  truest  and  best 
holy  offerings ; what  be  insisted  on  was  religious  conduct, 
and  the  life-long  devotion  of  true  believers  to  the  service  of 
Abura  Mazda.  To  insure  this,  each  day  was  divided  into 
five  periods  called  Gabs,  in  each  of  which  a separate  form  of 
belief  must  be  recited.  It  also  required  the  devotion  of  every 
day  to  some  power  representing  a form  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
In  the  lists  of  these  days,  called  Sirozahs,  the  heavenly 
powers  to  whom  each  of  the  thirty  days  of  the  month  were 
to  be  devoted  are  named.  But  besides  this  list  of  thirty 
heavenly  powers,  we  find  another  in  the  earlier  section  of  the 
Zendavesta  called  the  Yasna  or  rules  for  sacrifice.  In  this 
there  are  thirty-thi’ee  gods,  who  are  called  in  the  section 
beginning  these  rules,  and  in  many  other  places  throughout 
the  ritual,  “ the  thirty-three  lords  of  the  ritual  order.”  ^ 
This  list  is  followed  by  a statement  that  the  sacrifices  that 
are  to  be  offered  are  the  monthly  offerings  “ to  the  month, 
lords  of  the  ritual  order,  to  the  new  moon  and  the  later 
moon,”  and  the  yearly  festival  to  the  seasons.^  Thus  showing 
that  the  gods  to  be  worshipped  are  the  gods  of  time,  the 
moon-god  who  makes  the  months,  the  Prajapati  of  the  Brah- 
manas,  and  the  year-god  who  makes  the  seasons,  the  Hindu 
Vashatkiira,  who  is,  as  I have  shown,  the  god  of  the  linga, 
the  earthly  father.  These  thirty-three  gods  must  have  been 
originally  exactly  the  same  as  the  thirty-three  gods  of  the 
Hindu  year,  and  both  must  represent  the  days  of  the  lunar 
month  and  the  seasons.  Any  other  hypothesis  than  that  they 
sprang  from  one  common  source  is  impossible,  as  no  two 
nations  so  widely  separated  as  the  early  moon-worshippers  of 
Iran  and  the  Southern  Hindus  could  both  have  separately 
developed  a reckoning  of  time  based  on  thirty-three  divisions. 
This  method  of  reckoning  time  must  have  come  ’from  the 
same  country  as  that  from  which  the  name  of  Ahura  Mazda  is 
derived.  Ahura  is,  as  Professor  Darmesteter  shows,  merely 

' Mills,  translation  of  the  Yasnas,  Yasna  i.  10,  iv.  15,  vi.  9,  and  many  other 
places.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  198,  216,  220. 

* Yasna  i.  8.  9,  iv,  13.  14,  vol.  xxxi.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  pp.  198,  216. 
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another  form  of  Asura.*  Asura  is  derived  from  the  Akka- 
dian Asari,  the  chief,  and  the  Asuras  were,  as  we  know  from 
the  Hindu  Brahmanas,  w'orshippers  of  the  snake-gods  headed 
by  the  great  snake  Nahusha,  who  came  from  the  Euphrates 
valley.  Further  and  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
Euphratean  origin  of  the  Zoroastrian  gods  of  time  is  given 
by  the  finding  in  the  library  of  Assurbanipal  of  a list  of 
the  days  of  the  month,  with  the  gods  to  which  each  was 
dedicated.  This  is  referred  to  by  Prof.  Darmesteter,  on  the 
authoiity  of  Prof.  Ilalevy.^  From  these  considerations  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  Zendavesta  we  find  most  valuable  and  trust- 
worthy evidence  as  to  the  original  Akkadian  chronometry, 
from  which  that  of  the  Hindus  and  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Iran  was  derived. 

I will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  first  question  I have 
proposed  for  solution.  What  divisions  of  the  year  ivere  origin- 
ally represented  by  the  Nakshatra,  and  what  was  their  original 
number?  The  Hindu  astronomers  quoted  by  Max  Miiller, 
in  the  essay  to  which  I have  so  often  referred,  namely, 
Kamalakara  Bhatta,  who  gives  Madhava,  an  ancient  astro- 
nomical writer,  as  his  authority,  and  Garga,  both  tell  us  that 
the  monthly  passage  of  the  moon  through  the  heavens  was 
regarded  as  a circle,  that  the  Nakshatras  were  stages  in  that 
circle,  and  that  a Nakshatra  month  consists  of  one  passage 
of  the  moon  through  all  the  Nakshatras.  Patanjali  also  says 
that  the  passage  of  the  moon  through  each  Nakshatra  repre- 
sents a Nakshatra  Ahoratra  (a  Nakshatra  day  and  night).® 
Hence  the  number  of  days  in  a Nakshatra  month,  according 
to  these  authors,  corresponds  with  the  number  of  lunar  days 
occupied  by  the  monthly  changes  of  the  moon. 

1 Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Introduction  to  Vendidud,  iv.  3,  Sacred  Books  of 
tlie  East,  vol.  iv.  p.  58. 

2 Darniesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Introduction  to  STrozahs,  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  3,  note  1.  The  Egyptians  also,  as  Herodotus,  ii.  82,  tells  us, 
consecrated  each  day  in  the  month  to  some  god.  This  must,  like  the  rest  of  their 
early  ritual  and  their  original  gods,  be  derived  from  the  Euphrates  valley.  I have 
already,  in  I’art  111.  J.R.A.S.  July,  1889,  pp.  540,  542,  traced  these  triads  to 
that  source,  and  have  shown  that,  like  the  early  Akkadians  and  Hindus,  they 
worshipped  the  mother  earth,  Horus,  the  earthly  father  or  phallic  god  of  the  new 
moon,  and  Osiris  or  Thoth,  the  moon-god. 

^ Max  Muller,  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  the  Rigveda,  pp.  55-58,  and  note  to 
p.  58. 
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Alberuni  explains  very  clearly  bow  this  Nakshatra  month 
originated.  He  says  that  the  early  astronomers  observed 
that  the  moon  in  completing  her  changes  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  heavens,  “ beginning  to  be  visible  in  the  West,”  and 
ceasing  “ to  be  visible  in  the  East.”  This  is  done  in  twenty- 
seven  days  and  three-quarters,^  or  in  round  numbers  in 
twenty-eight  days.  Hence  the  Arabians  and  early  observers 
who,  as  Alberuni  says,  had  only  their  eyes  and  numbers  to 
rely  upon  as  means  of  research,  fixed  the  several  stations  for 
each  day  of  the  moon’s  journey  according  to  the  constella- 
tions and  fixed  stars,  with  which  the  moon  stands  in  con- 
junction, or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  she 
passes.  Alberuni,  moreover,  points  out  that  the  stars  used 
by  the  Arabians  and  Hindus  do  not  agree,  nor  do  the 
numbers  of  Nakshatras,  as  the  Arabians  have  twenty-eight 
and  the  Hindus  only  twenty-seven.  Now  the  reason  why 
the  Hindus  have  only  twenty-seven  Nakshatras  is  shown  by 
Garga  and  Varahamihira  to  arise  from  the  attempt  made 
by  Hindu  astronomers  to  combine  the  solar  and  lunar  years 
in  one  measure  of  time,  which  they  fixed  as  a cj’cle  of  five 
years.^  In  doing  this  they  divided  the  Zodiac  into  twenty- 
seven  equal  parts  of  13°  20'  each,  to  represent  the  lunar  year, 
and  they  then  dropped  the  twenty-eighth  Nakshatra,  which 
they  had  hitherto  used  as  a division  of  the  monthly  circle.® 
Consequently  it  was  impossible  for  the  stars  and  constella- 
tions, which  represented  the  twenty-seven  divisions  of  the 
Hindu  five  years’  cycle,  to  correspond  with  those  marking  the 
twenty-eight  divisions  of  the  Arabian  circle,  which  merely 
marked  the  lunar  month. 

But  no  examination  of  this  question  can  be  complete  with- 


' This  is  the  computation  given  by  Alberuni,  Alberuni’s  India,  Sachau’s  edition, 
chap.  Ivi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  81,  82.  The  real  computation  is  27  dys.  7 hrs.  43  min. 

Max  Muller,  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  edition  of  the  Rigveda.  p 51  ; Varaha- 
mihira, Panchasiddhantika,  chap.  ii.  7,  p.  11  of  translation,  Thibaut’s  edition  of 
1889. 

^ The  Arabian  astronomers,  when  they  told  Alberuni  that  the  H indus  always 
left  out  one  Nakshatra,  because  it  was  always  covered  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
explained  the  absence  of  the  twenty-eighth  Nakshatra  quite  rightly,  aud  not 
wrongly  as  he  thought.  What  they  meant  was  that  the  twenty-eighth  Nakshatra 
would  not  fit  in  with  their  solar  reckoning  of  time,  Alberuni’s  India,  Suchau’s 
edition,  chap  Ivi.  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 
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out  considering  the  Chinese  Sieu.  There  are  twenty-eight 
single  stars  described  by  the  great  astronomer  Biot  as  single 
stars  near  the  equator,  the  intervals  of  which  in  time  had 
been  carefully  observed,  by  noting  in  water  clocks  the  instant 
when  they  passed  the  meridian.  They  refer  to  these  the 
positions  of  other  stars  and  planets  coming  to  the  meridian 
between  them.  These  twenty-eight  stars  thus  represented 
twent3'^-eight  divisions  of  the  heavens  by  which  the  motions 
of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  comets 
were  determined,  without  being  specially  devoted  to  any  one 
of  them.^  The  positions  of  twenty-four  of  these  stars  had 
been  determined,  according  to  Biot,  more  than  2000  years 
before  our  era,^  and  the  last  four  appear  to  have  been  added 
before  or  about  1100  B.c.  These  stars  are  all  at  different 
intervals,  and  hence  the  divisions  of  the  circle  are  not,  like 
those  of  the  Hindu  Nakshatra,  equal.  Prof.  Whitney,  who 
has  carefully  studied  the  subject,  says  that  after  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  concordances  existing  among  the  three  systems 
“of  the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and  Arabians,  it  can  enter  into 
the  mind  of  no  man  to  doubt  that  all  have  a common  origin, 
and  are  but  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  system.”  * 
Now  the  original  twenty-four  stars  of  the  Chinese  have  been 
supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  the  twenty-four  hours  ; 
but  what  is  most  pertinent  to  the  present  inquiry  is  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  twenty-eight  finally  adopted,  represent  a circle 
in  the  heavens  used  for  astronomical  purposes ; and  the 
general  use  of  the  division  of  the  sky  into  twenty-eight 
unequal  parts,  as  among  the  Arabs,  is  one  among  the  many 
proofs  that  one  of  the  first  astronomical  divisions  of  time  used 
was  the  lunar  month  of  twenty-eight  daj's.  This  was 
reckoned  as  a circle  in  the  heavens,  and  the  passage  of  time 

* Wax  MiiUer,  Preface  to  vol.  i?.  edition  of  Rigveda,  pp.  39,  45  and  note,  51, 
and  82. 

^ But  these  twenty-four  stars  were  certainly  Akkadian.  They  were  the  divine 
judges,  twelve  north  and  twelve  south  of  the  Zodiac,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  ii. 
30,  and  in  Akkadian  documents  (Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  72,  note) 
they  were  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  they  must  have  been  a later  invention  than 
the  earlier  division  of  time  by  watches,  which  is  so  universally  found  as  the  funda- 
mental calculation  of  the  intervals  of  light  and  darkness. 

® Surya  Siddhanta,  edited  by  Burgess  and  Whitney,  p.  201,  quoted  by  Max 
MiiUer,  vol.  iv.  of  edition  of  Rigveda,  p.  45. 
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was  computed  by  the  distances  of  the  stars,  which  were  used  as 
the  mile-stones  of  each  division^  The  division  of  the  heavens 
into  twenty-four  hours  must  have  been  much  later  than  the 
original  astronomical  circle,  as  the  ancient  Akkadians,  like 
the  modern  Hindus,  used  to  reckon  their  time  by  watches. 
But  the  original  system  of  the  Hindus  must,  like  that  of  the 
Arabs,  have  been  taken  from  the  early  Akkadians,  and  the 
Hindus  must  have  originally  reckoned  by  junction-stars 
(Yoga-tariis),  as  they  retain  the  term  in  their  astronomical 
vocabulary,  and  were  able  to  point  out  twenty  to  Alberuni 
which  agreed  with  those  used  by  the  Arabs.  The  others  they 
could  not  point  out,  as  the  use  of  the  cycle  had  destroyed 
their  old  astronomy  and  converted  the  twenty-eight  unequal 
divisions  of  the  early  computators  into  the  twenty-seven  equal 
divisions  of  the  heavens.  The  earliest  Persians  also  used  the 
division  of  twenty-eight  stars,  as  is  shown  in  the  list  of  the 
twenty-eight  subdivisions  of  the  heavenly  circle  in  the  Bun- 
dahis:^  and  that  this  was  based  on  a division  of  the  month 
into  twenty-eight  days  is  proved  by  an  examination  of  the 
Sirozahs  and  of  the  list  of  the  days  of  the  month,  with  the 
gods  to  which  they  were  sacred,  found  in  the  bilingual 
Akkadian  and  Assyrian  documents. 

In  the  Sirozahs  the  thirty  days  of  the  month  are  divided 
into  four  weeks — the  first  two  of  seven  days  and  the  last  two 
of  eight  days  each ; but  it  is  tbe  first  seven  which  are  especially 
holy,  and  are  called  the  Amesha  Spenta,  or  Ameshpends.®  If 
the  list  had  been  originally  solar,  the  seven  Amesha  Spenta 
would,  like  the  Vasus,  who  occupy  the  same  position  in  the 
Hindu  ritual,  have  been  turned  into  eight.  But  instead  of 

' I have  shown  later  on  that  this  early  circle  was  probably  succeeded,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  calculate  time  by  divisions  of  tbe  circle,  by  one  marked  by 
ten  stars.  This  was  used  for  yearly  calculations,  'the  monthly  circles  only 
represented  daily  changes  noted  by  the  passage  of  the  moon  from  one  star  or  con- 
stellation to  the  next.  They  were  afterwards  increased  to  thirty,  and  were  the 
thirty  spheres  of  the  Vedic  hymn  Rg.  x.  109.  3 above  referred  to.  It  was  tbe 
circle  of  ten  stars  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  general  measurement  of  the  passage 
of  time,  which  was  the  invention  of  the  sons  of  Kus,  and  the  instrument  used  by 
them  in  determining  the  lunar  year. 

* West’s  Pehlavi  Texts,  Bundahis,  chap.  ii.  2,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol. 
V.  p.  11. 

^ Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Sirozahs  i.  8,  Sacred  Books  of  tbe  East,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  6,  note  11. 
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making  the  alteration  as  the  Hindus  did,  the  Zoroastrians 
retained  the  ancient  seven  days  in  the  place  of  honour,  and 
placed  the  weeks  with  eight  days  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
That  the  list  of  the  Sirozahs  was  originally  a stellar  list, 
framed  from  astronomical  observations  on  a lunar  model,  is 
rendered  likely  bj’’  the  important  position  assigned  to  Tir  or 
Tistrya,  the  dog-star,  which  was  the  ruling  star  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  Ardvi  Aniihita,  the  great  water  goddess,  who  was 
the  ruling  deity  of  the  tenth  day,  thus  recalling ‘the  tenth 
month  of  the  mother’s  year,  while  Tistrya  rules  the  thirteenth, 
as  the  seed  of  the  waters  which  is  the  father  of  the  offspring 
of  the  waters  produced  in  the  full  lunar  year  of  thirteen 
months. 

The  Assyro- Akkadian  calendar  also  shows  similar  traces  of 
having  been  founded  on  an  original  month  of  twenty-eight 
days,  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  month  consist  of  seven 
days  and  the  fourth  of  nine. 

I will  now  proceed,  before  making  further  comments  on 
these  lists,  to  place  those  from  the  Assyrian  tablets,  the 
Yasna  and  Sirozahs,  side  by  side,  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

I.  II.  III. 

Assyrian  list  showing  gods  Yasna  list.*  Sirozah.* 

to  which  each  day  was 
sacred.  1 


No.  of  day.  No.  of  day.  No.  of  day. 


1. 

Anu  and  Bel 

1. 

Ahura  Mazda 

1. 

Ahura  Mazda 

2. 

The  two  Istars 

2. 

Yohu  raan5 

2. 

Bahman,  Yohu- 

(The  good  mind) 

man5 

3. 

Merodach  and 

3. 

Asha  Yahista 

3. 

Ardibehest  Asha 

Zerpanit  (a  fast 

(Righteousness) 

Yahista 

day) 

4. 

Nebo,  son  of  !IIe- 

4. 

Khshatra  Yairya 

4. 

Shahrevar 

rodach,  and  Tas- 

(Sovereignty) 

Khshatra  Yaiiya, 

nut  his  wife 

Lord  of  Metals. 

5. 

Mul-lil  and  N in-lil 

5. 

Armaiti  (TJni- 

5. 

Sapendarmad, 

(lord  and  lady  of 

versal  weal  and 

Spenta  Armaiti 

lower  firmament) 

immortality) 

1 Sayce,  Hibhert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  70. 

* Mills,  Yasna  i.  1-7,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxxi.  pp  195-198. 

* Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Sirozah  i.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii. 
pp.  3-13. 
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I. 

XL 

IIT. 

6. 

E.immon  and  Nin- 

6.  Haurvitat  (the 

6.  Khordad,  Ilaur- 

lil  (Kimmon  is 

body  of  the  kine) 

vitat  (the  sea- 

the beneficent  god 

sons  and  the 

of  the  seasons)  ‘ 

years) 

7. 

Fast  day  to  Mero- 

7.  Ameritiit  (the 

7.  Murdad  Ameri- 

dach  and  Zerpanit 

kine’s  soul,  the 

tat  (flocks  and 

(Sabbath) 

fire) 

herds) 

8. 

Nebo 

8.  Asnya  (the  day 

8.  Dai  pa  Adar  (the 

lords) 

day  before  Adar) 

9. 

Adar  and  Gula 

9.  Havani 

9.  Adar  Atar  (the 

glory  of  the 
Aryas) 

10. 

Nin-lil  (mistress 

10.  Savanghi  (lord 

10.  Aban  Ardvi 

of  the  lower  fir- 

of cattle)  * 

Anahita  (God  of 

mament  and  the 
divine  judge) 

the  Waters) 

11. 

Tasmit  and  Zer- 

11. Visya  (lord  of 

1 1 . Korshed  (the 

panit 

theVis  or  people) 

well-horsed  sun) 

12. 

Bel  and  Beltis 

12.  Mithra  (of  the 

12.  Mali  (that  keeps 

wide  pastures) 

in  it  the  seed  of 
the  bull) 

13. 

The  Moon  (the 

13.  The  Yazad  (god) 

13.  Tlr,  Tistrya,  Sir- 

Supreme God) 

of  the  spoken 

ius  (leader  of  the 

name 

Haptoiringas(the 
great  bear) 

14. 

Beltis  and  Nergul 
(Sabbath) 

14.  Eama  Hvastra 

14.  G5s  Drvaspa 

15. 

Sin  (the  Moon 

15.  Eapithwina 

15.  Dur  pa  Mihir 

God,  lady  of  the 

(the  day  before 

house  of  heaven) 

Mihir) 

16. 

Merodach  and 

16.  Fradatshu 

16.  Mihir  Mithra 

Zerpanit 

Eama  Hvastra 

17. 

Nebo  and  Tasmit 

17.  Zantuma^ 

17.  Srosh  Sraosha 

18. 

Sin  (the  moon 

18.  Uzaheirina 

18.  Rash,  Rashnu 

goddess),  Saraas 

Razista  Arstat 

(the  sun- god) 

' Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  20.5. 

^ Mills,  Yasna  i.  3,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  196,  note  5. 

3 Here,  in  Yasna  i.  4,  Asba  Vahista,  Righteousness,  and  Ameritiit,  Ahura’s 
fire.  Nos.  3 and  7,  are  again  introduced;  but  these  insertions  have  been  made,  as 
I shall  show  later  on,  to  increase  the  original  number  of  twenty-eight  sacred  days 
of  the  month  to  thirty. 
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I. 

II. 

19. 

Gula  (a  sabbath) 

19. 

Eradatvira 

19. 

20. 

Sin  and  Samas 

20. 

Dahyyuma 

20. 

21. 

Sin  and  Samas  (a 

21. 

Ahura  Hapat 

21. 

sabbath) 

Apam  (son  of  the 

waters) 

22. 

Sin  and  Samas 

22. 

Aivisruthrima 

22. 

23. 

Samas  and  Biin- 

23. 

Abigaya 

23. 

mon 

24. 

Lord  and  Mistress  24. 

Zarathustrotema 

24. 

of  the  Palace 

25. 

Bel  and  Beltis 

25. 

Eravashis 

25. 

26. 

Ea  or  Hea 

26. 

Yerethragna 

26. 

27.  Nergul  andZikum  27.  The  Victorious  27. 

(chaos)  Ascendency 

28.  Ea  or  Hea  (the  28.  Ushahina  28. 

day  of  resting  of 

Nergal) 

29.  Day  of  resting  of  29.  Berejya  29. 

the  moon-god 

30.  Anu  and  Bel  30.  Nmanya  30. 


3 1 . Srosha  (obedi- 
ence) 

32.  Bashnu  Bazista 
(the  most  j ust) 

33.  Arstat  (who  ad- 
vances the  settle- 
ments) 


III. 

E ravardin  Era  va- 
shis 

Bahram  Vere- 
thragna 

Bam,  Bama 
Hvastra  Vayu 

Bad  (the  wind) 
Dai  pa  din 

Din  Chista  (the 
law) 

Ard  Ashi  Van- 
guhi 

Astad  Arstad 
(that  makes  the 
world  grow) 
Asman  (Heaven) 

Zemyad  (the 

earth) 

Mahraspand, 
klathra  Spenta 
(the  holy  word) 
Anirun  (the 

eternal  luminous 
space) 


The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  in  these  lists  is — what  seems 
to  go  far  towards  proving  that  the  Assyrian  lists  and  that  of 
the  Sirozah  both  have  come  from  a common  origin — that 
the  ninth  day  in  both  is  sacred  to  Adar,  who  is,  as  I have 
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shown,  the  god  of  the  fire-stick  (Svastika),  the  Akkadian 
Uras,  and  the  Greek  Ares.  In  that  case  Gula,  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  Adar,  is  the  second  of  the  two  sticks  which,  when 
rubbed  together,  produce  the  fire. 

As  to  other  points,  as  the  list  in  the  Yasna  contains  thirty- 
three  gods,  these  ought  to  be  the  twenty-eight  days  of  the 
month  and  the  five  seasons,  but  instead  of  the  names  of  the 
seasons,  as  recorded  in  later  lists,  it  mentions  the  names  of 
the  five  Gahs,  9.  Hiivani,  15.  Rapithwina,  18.  Uzilheirina, 
22.  Aivisriithriraa,  and  28.  Ushahina.  These  Guhs  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  Sirozah  after  No.  7.  Atneritiit,  or 
in  the  same  place  in  which  Asnya,  the  day  lords,  appear  in 
the  Yasna  list.  So  therefore,  in  the  Yasna  list,  Asnya 
probably  represents  the  Giihs,  which  are  the  sacred  divisions 
of  the  day.  But  as  certain  Yasts,  or  invocations  to  special 
gods,  were  ordered  to  be  recited  at  each  Gah,  it  is  probable 
that  these  recitations  may  throw  some  light  on  the  original 
meaning  of  the  Giihs.  These  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Hiivani,  Yast  No.  xxxv.  The  Mihir  Yast  to  Mithra  and 

Riinia  Hviistra. 

2.  Rapithwina,  Yast  No.  iii.  To  Ashi  Yahista,  and  the 

last  Yast  to  Atiir  (Ameritiit). 

3.  Uzaheirina,  Yast  No.  v.  The  Abiin  Yast  to  Ardvi  Siira 

Aniihita. 

4.  Aivisriithriraa,  Yast  No.  xiii.  The  Fra vardin  Yast  and 

No.  XV.,  the  Bahriiiu  Yast  to  Yerethragna. 

5.  Ushahina.  The  Srosha  Yast,  No.  xi.,  to  Sraosha ; the 

Rashn  Yast,  No.  xii.,  to  Rashnu  Razista,  and  No. 

xviii.,  the  Astiid  Yast,  No.  xvii.  to  Arstat. 

From  this  list  it  appears  that  there  are  ten  gods  to  be  in- 
voked at  the  several  Giihs  : 1.  Mithra,  2.  Riima  Hviistra,  3. 
Ashi  Yahista,  4.  Atar,  5.  Ardvi  Sura  Aniihita,  6.  The  Fra- 
vardin,  7.  Yerethragna,  8.  Sraosha,  9.  Rashnu  Razista,  10. 
Arstat.  These  ten  appear  to  be  the  ten  months  of  gestation, 
which  I have  shown  to  be  specially  connected  with  the  five 
Hindu  seasons,  or  ritu,  of  two  months  each. 

Again,  the  gods  invoked  at  each  Giih  give  distinct  evidence 
that  the  Giihs  originally  represented  the  seasons,  for  in  Uza- 
VOL.  XXII. — [new  series.]  37 
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heirina,  wliich  corresponds  to  the  Tdah  of  the  Hindu  Brah- 
manas,  the  rainy  season,  the  god  of  the  waters  is  invoked.^ 
In  Aivisriithrima,  which  corresponds  to  the  Barhis,  or 
autumn,  the  holy  mothers,  the  Fravashi,  and  the  male  god, 
the  father,  are  invoked,  just  as  in  the  Hindu  rituals  the 
festival  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  is  held  in  the  autumn. 
In  Ushahina,  which  is  the  winter,  or  the  time  when  the  old 
year  dies  out  and  the  new  year  is  waiting  to  be  born,  the 
gods  invoked  are  three  in  number,  answering  to  the  ancient 
generating  triad  of  the  Hindus.  This  is  shown  in  the  passage 
in  the  Ashi  Yast,  which  names  as  the  brothers  of  Ashi 
Yanguhi,  the  holy  mother,  the  patroness  of  married  pairs, 
three  gods  (two  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  invoked  in  this 
Gah)  invoked  in  this  Giih,  Sraosha,  Eashnu,  andMithra  of  the 
wide  pastures,  who  has  ten  thousand  spies  and  a thousand 
ears.  Mithra,  who  was  originally^  the  moon-goddess,  is  here 
the  moon-god,  or  probably,  like  the  Hindu  Daksha  and  Arstat, 
the  physical  generative  power  which  is  the  father  of  the  moon. 

If  these  five  Gahs  were  included  in  the  Sirozah  list,  as  they 
are  included  in  that  of  the  Yasna,  the  number  in  the  former 
would  be  thirty-five,  and  this  would  be  the  number  of  the 
Yasna,  if  Asha  Vahista,  righteousness,  and  Ameritat,  Ahura’s 
fire,  were  repeated  twice  over,  as  is  done  in  the  Yasna  list ; 
but  when  we  examine  the  Yasna  list  still  further,  we  do  not 
find  Adar  or  Atar,  the  fire-god,  directly  mentioned.  If 
Ameritat,  which  is  said  in  the  Yasna  to  be  the  kine’s  soul  - 
and  Ahura’s  fire,  was  originally^  a fire-god,  the  seven  sacred 
days  of  the  week  must  have  anciently  included  the  god  of  the 
fire-stick,  and  the  people  who  invented  the  days  of  the  week 
must  have  been  the  fire-worshippers  who  made  seven  their 
sacred  number.^ 

• This  god  is  again  represented  in  the  star  Tistrya  or  Sirius,  who  appeared  in 
the  early  autumn  and  brought  the  rains  with  him.  He  was  also  to  the  Greeks 
the  harbinger  of  rains  and  fevers,  II.  sxii.  26-31,  II.  xvi.  385.  The  goddess 
Ardvi  Sura  Anuhita,  the  heavenly  spring,  from  which  all  the  waters  on  earth  flow 
down,  probably  became  the  river-goddess  representing  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  as  filling  in  the  early  autumn ; but  this  goddess,  as  deified  by  the  Indra 
or  Hea-worshippers,  made  the  rivers  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  as  well  as  in 
India,  the  mother  of  races.  Before  that  she  was  the  mother  earth. 

The  week,  thouijh  a very  ancient  division  of  time,  must  have  come  into  use 
long  after  months  and  years  were  invented.  They  could  never  have  been  known 
to  the  early  seafaring  mother-worshippers,  from  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
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But  a further  examination  of  the  Zendavesta  seems  to  prove 
that  the  religion  was  founded,  like  that  of  the  Hindus,  on  a 
still  more  archaic  basis,  in  which  five  was  the  sacred  number. 
For  among  the  gods  who  are  invoked,  there  are  five  who  are 
especially  named  in  the  Yasts  as  those  to  whom  the  old  heroes 
sacrificed,  the  heroes  and  their  sacrifices  to  heroes  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Yasts  dedicated  to  these  gods  These  are  (1) 
Ardvi  Sura  Aniibita,  No.  10  in  the  Sirozah  list,. to  whom  the 
Abiin  Yast  is  addressed.  (2)  Gos,  No.  1 1,  also  called 
Drvaspa  (she  who  keeps  horses  in  health),  and  Gdsarun  (the 
soul  (or  cow)  of  the  bull).^  (3)  Ram,  No.  21,  also  called 
Riiin  Hvastra,  a male  god.  (4)  Ashi  Vanguhi,  the  daughter 
of  Ahura  and  guardian  of  married  women.  No.  25  ; and  (5) 
Zamyad,  the  earth.  No.  28.  To  these  gods  the  Aban,  Gos, 
Riim,  Ashi,  and  Zamyad  Yasts  are  addressed.  Of  these  five 
gods,  who  are  apparently  both  the  gods  of  the  five  seasons 
and  those  worshipped  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Iran, 
four  are,  strange  to  say,  female  gods,  and  one  only  is  a male 
god,  for  the  earth  is  always  said  to  be  a goddess.  But  it  is 
only  by  a comparison  with  the  Hindu  pentad  that  their  full 
meaning  can  be  understood.  Of  the  five  gods  of  the  Hindus 
Idah,  the  central  god,  is  bisexual,  while  the  first  god,  the 
god  of  the  two  fire-sticks  or  Samidhs,  is  also  bisexual,  as  it 
is  only  by  the  union  of  the  two  that  the  fire  is  isroduced, 
while  the  last  or  fifth  god  is  the  male  father  of  all  beings. 
In  the  Zoroastrian  pentad,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  gods 
except  Ram,  the  central  god,  are  females,  and  are  spoken  of 
as  females  throughout  the  Zendavesta.  On  the  other  hand, 

got  their  calendar,  as  no  people  who  had  ever  used  weeks  as  measures  of  time 
could  have  reverted  to  the  cumbrous  Roman  system  of  Kalends,  Nones,  aud  Ides, 
while  the  Greek  division  of  deeads  could  only  have  been  introduced  after  the  solar 
year  was  substituted  for  the  original  lunar  year.  With  a month  of  twenty-eight 
days,  a reckoning  by  periods  of  ten  days  was  impossible.  It  must  have  originated 
among  the  fire-worshippers,  who  removed  the  gods  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
introduced  the  custom  of  burnt  offerings,  which  bore  the  offerings  of  the  wor- 
shippers from  earth  to  heaven  by  the  agency  of  the  sacred  fire,  and  who,  iii  con- 
junction with  the  Indra-worsbippers,  dedicated  each  period  of  seven  davs  into 
which  the  lunar  month  was  divided  to  separate  gods,  giving  five  days  to  the  gods 
of  the  old  pentad,  the  sixth  day  to  the  fire-god,  as  is  shown  in  the  myth  of 
Nabhanedishtha,  pp.  530-533,  and  the  seventh  day  to  the  great  Ea,  the  god  of 
the  divine  waters.  The  later  dedication  of  the  days  of  the  week  to  planets  must 
date  from  a time  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  sun-worship. 

‘ Gos  Yast,  Introduction,  vol.  xxiii.  Sacred  liooks  of  the  East,  p.  110. 
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Rain  appears  in  the  Yasts  in  two  forms,  once  in  the  Bahriim 
Yast,  where  he  is  Verethragna  the  male  father,  and  again  in 
the  Ram  Yast,  where  he  is  Riima  Hvastra,  the  god  who  gives 
good  pastures,  and  Vayu  the  wind.  This  god,  in  his  male  or 
phallic  form,  is  not  said  to  have  been  worshipped  b_y  the 
early  national  heroes,  and  would  thus  appear  to  have  been 
an  imported  god,  while  the  god  who  gives  good  pastures, 
called  by  the  name  Ya}^  the  wind,  is  clearly  a form  evolved 
by  the  Indra- worshippers.  The  name  Ram  must  apparently 
have  the  same  signification  as  the  Sanskrit  Rama,  which 
means  darkness ; and  if  this  is  the  case,  Riima  is  equivalent  to 
the  t’hom  or  abyss  whence  all  things  proceed,  a conception 
which  is  historically  far  older  than  that  of  the  rain-god  as 
the  chief  creator.  Accordingly  this  pentad  seems  to  represent 
the  ancient  creed  of  Iriin,  which  looked  on  all  creation  as  born 
from  four  mothers  by  the  generative  power  given  to  them  by 
the  spirit  of  God,  which  dwelt  in  the  ab}'ss  of  darkness. 

As  for  these  four  mothers,  the  first  two  represent  the 
mother  earth,  the  Ardvi  Sura  Aniihita,  and  the  second  Gos, 
the  soul  of  the  bull,  the  moon-goddess,  while  Ashi  Yanguhi, 
the  patroness  of  married  women,  is,  like  Sarasvati  in  the 
Hindu  pentad,  the  tribal  mother,  the  mother  of  those  who 
believed  in  marriage  as  a higher  mode  of  existence  than  the 
tribal  concubinage  of  the  Turanians.  The  later  Sarasvati 
was  apparently  the  mother  of  the  Aryans  or  Northern 
Scythian  races,  who  always  seem  to  have  made  permanent 
marriage  and  household  life  a fundamental  rule  of  their 
tribal  polity.^  The  fourth  mother,  Zamyiid  or  the  Mount 
Ushidarena,^  is  the  sacred  upland  country  which  gave  birth 
to  these  Northern  tribes,  who  were,  like  the  Northern  Akka- 
dians, all  mountaineers,  as  opposed  to  the  Southern  Sumerians 
the  plain  country  watered  by  the  great  rivers.  From  these 
considerations  it  is  clear  that  this  pentad,  as  represented  in 

' Ashi  Yanguhi  refused  to  accept  libations  from  sterile  people,  from  old  men 
who  can  have  no  children,  the  courtezans,  or  bo3's  and  girls.  In  other  words,  she 
would  not  receive  worship  from  those  who  believed  in  Turanian  customs,  Ashi 
Yast,  X.  54,  Darraesteter's  Zendavesta,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii.  p. 
280.  See  the  question  further  discussed  later  on. 

- Zamyad  Yast,  Darmesteter's  Zendavesta,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii. 

p.  286. 
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the  Yasts  of  the  Zendavesta,  has  been  altered  from  its 
original  form  by  the  innovating  races  who  introduced  house- 
hold life.  It  could  not  have  been  made  by  the  linga- 
worshippers  who  made  the  Hiudu  pentad  ; for  if  so,  it  would 
have  made  the  male  father  Verethragna  the  central  god,  or 
at  least  have  made  the  male  element  more  conspicuous  than 
it  is  in  the  amorphous  Kama  the  darkness ; and  as  it  is, 
evidently  represents  a unity  divided  into  five  parts  from  the 
most  ancient  times.  It  must  have  originally  represented 
the  five  seasons  of  the  Turanians,  which  was  altered 
so  as  to  bear  a genealogical  meaning  by  the  Aryan  inno- 
vators. It  at  first  represented  the  mother-year  of  the 
mother-worshippers  under  her  five  aspects,  as  shown  in  the 
seasons. 

Further  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  these  deductions, 
and  also  of  the  identical  origin  of  the  three  lists,  is  furnished 
by  a comparison  of  some  of  the  entries  in  them.  Thus  Ardvi 
Siira  Anahita,  No.  10  in  the  Sirozah,  is  Nin-lil,  or  the  lady  of 
the  lower  firmament,  in  the  Akkadian  list,  and  Savanghi,  or 
the  lord  of  cattle,  in  that  of  the  Yasna.  Now  Nin-lil  means 
Nin  (the  lady)  of  lil  (the  cloud  of  dust).^  Nin  means  both 
lord  and  lady,  but  as  there  is  another  god  of  the  lil,  Mullil, 
which  means  the  lord  (Mul)  of  the  dust,  Nin-lil  must  mean 
the  lady  of  the  dust,  or  the  mother  earth.  Savanghi,  again, 
is  evidently  the  same  as  the  goddess  Savanghaviich,  who  is 
mentioned  with  Erenavach,  in  the  Aban  and  Kara  Yasts,  as 
the  two  wives  of  Azi-Dahiika,  the  three-mouthed  snake,  who 
was  slain  by  Thraetaona,  he  marrying  them  after  the  death  of 
the  Great  Snake  of  the  phallic  triad. ^ Savanghi  means  lord  of 
cattle.  Savanghavach  must  mean  lady  of  cattle,  and  the  lady 
of  the  cattle  of  the  pastures  purified  by  the  divine  waters  of 
heaven,  or  the  Idii,  the  purified  earth,  as  distinguished  from 

' Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  pp.  151,  note  1,  pp.  1-52,  154. 

^ Aban  Vast,  x.  34,  Ram  Yast,  vi.  24,  Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  62,  note  2,  and  255.  Thraetaona  is  the  Trita  Aptya 
of  the  Rigveda  and  the  Brahmanas,  the  god  of  the  sacred  waters,  the  Iiidra  who 
killed  Visvarupa  (having  the  form  (rupa)  of  human  beings  (visva),)  the  three- 
headed Tvashtar,  which  clearly  mean  the  anthropomorphic  materialistic  triad 
of  gods  worshipped  by  the  Asuras  or  snake-worshippers,  Sat.  Brah.  i.  2.  3.  1 . 
and  2,  vol.  xii.  pp,  47,  note  3,  and  48. 
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the  earlier  mother  earth  who  delighted  in  libations  of  blood.^ 
In  her  new  form  she  became  Ardvi  Anahita,  the  heavenly 
spring  from  which  all  the  waters  on  earth  flow  down.^ 
Similarly  in  Erenavilch  we  have  a representative  of  Gos,  or 
Drvaspa.  This  goddess,  No.  14  in  the  Sirozah,  is  Rama 
ITvastra  in  the  Yasna,  and  Beltis  and  Nergul  in  the  Akkadian 
calendar.  She  represented  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month, 
or  the  full-moon  day.  Now  Beltis  is  merely  a Semitic 
addition  to  the  list  of  gods,  the  old  Akkadian  god  being 
Nergul,®  the  great  Ner,  or  hero,  who  is  husband  of  Beltis. 
Beltis,  again,  is  properly  the  wife  or  counterpart  of  Bel. 
Bel  the  hero  is  Bel-Merodach,  the  god  armed  with  the  sickle 
shaped  like  the  crescent  moon,  who  killed  Tiamut  the  dragon.^ 
In  short,  Nergal  is  Bel-Merodach  the  moon-god,  and  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  full  moon  is  that  on  which  he  com- 
pleted his  conquest  and  recovered  his  full  form.  Rama 
Hvastra,  again,  “ the  god  of  the  resting  place  with  good 
pastures,”  is  in  later  Mazdeism  the  clouds  ; but  in  the  earliest 
religion  he  is,  as  I have  already  shown,  Rama  the  darkness, 
the  abyss  whence  all  things  are  born,  who  is  called  in  the 
Ram  Yast  the  god  who  divides  the  waters,  the  Armament 
of  the  Biblical  narrativ^e.  Gos  is  Gosarun  (the  soul,  or  cow) 
of  the  bull,  and  Erenaviich  is  again  connected  with  the 
Akkadian  Iru,  the  bull,  so  that  she  means  the  goddess  who 
gives  life  to  the  bull,  the  moon-goddess,  or  the  mother  firma- 
ment of  heaven.  Again,  wRile  Ahura  Napiit  Apiim,  the  son 
of  the  Waters,  No.  21  in  the  Yasna  list,  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  Yayu,  the  later  form  of  Rama  Hvastra,  Sin,  the 
moon  in  the  Akkadian,  represents  an  earlier  form  of  the 

' But  Savanghaviich  may  be  derived  from  Savah,  the  Eastern  region  of  the 
Bundaliis  (West’s  Bundahis,  xi.  3,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  p.  33),  and 
if  Vach  has  the  same  meaning  in  Zend  as  in  Sanskrit,  Savanghavach  would  mean 
she  who  speaks  the  Eastern  tongue,  and  Erenavach  she  who  speaks  that  of  Iran 
or  of  the  country  of  Iru,  the  bull. 

- Darmesteter's  Zendavesta,  Introduction  to  Aban  Yast,  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  52,  53. 

^ Sayce,  Hihbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  195. 

* Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  pp.  101-103.  Can  Tiamut  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  Dravidian  Tai,  the  mother  ? If  so,  the  victory  of  Merodach 
would  tell  not  only  of  the  conquest  by  the  moon  of  the  dragon,  which  was  trying 
to  devour  it,  but  also  of  the  conquest  of  the  worshippers  of  the  mother  earth  by 
the  moon -worshippers. 
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chief  god  of  heaven,  while  Bel  and  Beltis,  No.  25  in  the 
Akkadian  list,  is  the  married  Bel,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  sacred  Fravashis,  or  wives,  in  that  of  the  Yasna  list,  to 
the  Ashi  Vanguhi  of  the  Sirozah.  This  last  goddess  is  the 
mother  goddess  of  the  races  who  introduced  household  life 
and  marriage,  apd  thereby  superseded  the  Turanian  customs 
of  tribal  life  and  temporary  unions.  She  is  represented  in 
the  Ashi  Yast  as  escaping  from  the  Turanians  and  the  swift- 
horsed  Naotaras  by  hiding  first  unier  the  foot  of  a bull,  and 
afterwards  by  hiding,  like  Ulysses  escaping  from  the  cave  of 
the  Cyclops,  under  the  throat  of  a ram.^  In  the  Aban  Yast 
the  Naotaras  are  again  mentioned  as  the  lords  of  swift  horses, 
and  their  kings  are  named  as  Vistaspa,  who  was  not  a 
Naotara  himself,  but  who  married  Hutaosa,  a Naotara 
heiress,  and  who  was  the  great  supporter  of  Zarathustra’s 
reforms.^  Another  king  named  is  Vistauru,  the  son  of  Nao- 
tara. The  wliole  story  shows  that  household  life  and 
marriage  were  introduced  by  the  race  of  horsemen  who  were 
the  worshippers  of  the  bull,  and  who  were  the  sons  of  Kas  or 
Kasyapa,  and  that  this  reform  was  afterwards  insisted  on  by 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  ram, 
Varuna’s  victim,  which  was  offered  up  by  Abraham  as  a 
substitute  for  his  son.^ 

In  No.  26,  the  day  sacred  to  Zamyiid,  there  is  a similar 
agreement  in  the  three  lists.  Ilea  or  Ea  the  water-snake  god, 
represents  the  old  Akkadian  earth  god.  Wliile  there  is 
evidently  a correspondence  between  Ushahina,  the  ruling  god 
of  the  winter  season,  and  the  earth  which  is  represented  in 
the  Hindu  mythology  by  Kadrfi,  the  mother  earth,  who 
rules  the  last  month  of  the  lunar  year,  and  whose  connection 
with  Zamyad  is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  mountain  Ushi- 
darena,  the  equivalent  of  Zamyad.  But  we  also  find  in  the 
above  analysis  further  evidence  as  to  the  process  by  which 
tlie  reckoning  of  time  was  evolved.  The  first  measure  of 


1 Darmesteter's  Zendavesta,  Ashi  Yast,  x.  54  -56,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  xxiii  pp.  280  281. 

• Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Aban  Yast,  xxii.  98,  xxiv.  105,  and  xix.  76,  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  76,  77,  78  and  71. 
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continuous  time  was  the  five  seasons ; but  when  shorter 
periods  required  to  be  reckoned  in  order  to  insure  the  offering 
of  sacrifices  on  the  correct  dates,  the  next  guide  sought  was 
the  waxing  and  waning  moon.  It  was  this  reckoning  which 
made  the  fourteenth  day,  dedicated  to  the  conquering  moon- 
god,  a specially  holy  day ; but  this  did  not  allow  for  the 
sanctity  of  seven,  as  five  was  the  sacred  number  of  the  early 
Turanians.  The  sacred  number  seven  was  evidently  a later 
addition  of  the  fire-worshippers  and  the  worshippers  of  Hea, 
the  god  of  the  waters.  It  was  Hea,  the  great  god  of  the 
Sumerian  Asuras,  who  became  Ahura  Mazda,  and  ruled  the 
first  day  of  the  sacred  week,  while  Ameritat,  Ahura’s  fire, 
ruled  the  closing  day.  The  religious  reforms  which  these 
additions  to  the  calendar  imply  were  both  the  work  of  the 
Northern  races,  and  they  must  have  been  made  after  they 
came  southward,  as  Prof.  Darmesteter,  by  his  reference  to 
the  Norse  jhnt  or  five  days  week,*  shows  that  the  sacred 
five  days  which  was  used  by  the  Mazdeans  in  reckoning  the 
lunar  month  of  thirt)'  days,  was  also  known  in  the  Aryan 
North.  Prof.  Darmesteter  also  shows  though  the  seven  holy 
Amesha  Spentas  ruling  the  first  seven  days  of  the  month 
were  worshipped  in  the  Sirozah ; yet  in  the  calculations  for 
lunar  sacrifices  the  month  of  the  thirty  days  was  divided  into 
six  periods  of  five  days  each. 

But  the  original  sacred  number  of  days  was,  as  I have 
shown,  fourteen,  and  not  five  or  a multiple  of  five,  though 
these  perhaps  might  have  been  used  before  the  moon  was 
used  as  a measurer  of  time.  As  soon  as  time  began  to  be 
reckoned  by  lunar  periods,  the  days  of  each  period  were 
calculated  as  fourteen  in  number,  and  further  convincing 
proof  of  this  fact  is  shown  in  the  Hindu  names  of  the  lunar 
days  belonging  to  the  Karanas  or  half  days  of  the  lunar 
month.  The  names  of  these  are  as  follows  ; ^ 

* Darmester’s  Zendavesta,  Mah  Tast,  3,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii. 
p 90,  note  5.  He  shows  that  in  the  Mazdean  ritual,  as  set  forth  in  this  passage, 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  month  were  divided  into  three  parts  of  five  days  each, 
called  the  “ panchak  fartum  ” or  “ antare  maungha,”  the  moon  within,  the 
“ panchak  datigar,”  the  “hereno  m.aungha,”  the  moon  full,  the  first  quarter, 
and  the  panchak  sitigar,  the  vishaptatha,  belonging  to  the  full  moon, 

^ Alberuni’s  India,  Sachau’s  edition,  chap.  Ixxviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
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The  white  or  light  half  of  the  month.  The  dark  or  black  half  of  the  month. 


1 Amavasya 

9 Atin 

17(1)  Barkhu 

26  (10)  l)ahin 

(new  moon 

) 10  Navin 

18 (2)  Biya 

27(11)  Yahi 

2 Barkhu 

1 1 Dahin 

19  (3)  Triya 

28(12)  Duvahi 

3 Biya 

12  Yahi 

20(4)  Caut 

29(13)  Trohi 

4 Triya 

13  Duvahl 

21  (5)  Panchi 

30(14)  Chaudahi 

5 Cant 

14  Trohi 

22  (6)  Sat 

6 Panchi 

15  Chaudahi 

23(7)  Satin 

7 Sat 

16  Purnima 

24  (8)  Atin 

8 Satin 

panchahi 

25  (9)  Navin 

Now  of  these  names  Amiivasya  means  the  new  moon,  hut 
all  the  rest  are  merely  ordinal  numbers,  extending  from  one 
to  Chaudahi  the  fourteenth.  After  the  first  fourteenth 
Purnima  Panchahi,  meaning  the  completed  fifteenth,  is 
added;  but  this,  like  Amavasya,  is  a later  addition,  and  the 
naming  of  the  days  of  the  first  half  of  the  month  by  a 
notation  in  which  the  day,  according  to  the  calendar,  is  one 
day  more  than  is  expressed  in  the  ordinal  number  by  which 
it  is  named  distinctly  shows  that  originally  twice  fourteen 
or  twenty-eight  days  formed  the  lunar  month,  which  was  the 
earliest  measure  of  time  reckoned  after  the  five  seasons,  and 
therefore  the  twenty-eight  Nakshatras  must  have  represented 
the  twenty-eight  days  of  the  lunar  month.  This  conclusion 
answers  the  first  question,  and  the  evidence  I have  adduced 
to  prove  this  also  answers  the  second,  as  it  shows  that  the 
Nakshatras  first  received  names  as  representing  the  days  of 
the  lunar  month,  and  that  under  these  names  they  were 
included  in  the  thirty-three  gods  of  time,  the  lords  of  the 
ritual  order. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  third  question.  How  was  fhe 
original  year  measured  by  months  reckoned,  what  number  of 
months  did  it  contain,  and  what  was  the  number  of  days  in  the 
month  of  the  first  and  subsequent  collections  of  months  used  to 
measure  tune  exceeding  one  month  ? An  answer  to  this  has 
been  begun  by  the  proof  adduced  to  show  that  the  original 
year  was  one  of  five  seasons.  These  were  the  five  ancestral 
gods  to  whom  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  first  ritualists. 
But  this  division  of  time  must  have  been  made  by  a people 
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living  in  a country  where  there  is  a monsoon  or  rainy  season, 
and  this  must  have  been  the  Lower  Euphrates  valley  near  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  was  thence  that  the  five  seasons  were 
brought,  both  to  the  Zoroastrian  districts  lying  between  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  India,  and  also  to  India  itself.  The  gods 
of  these  five  seasons  must  have  been  originally  the  central 
abyss  or  t’hom,  and  her  four  daughters,  the  mothers  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  of  all  beings  living  on  it,  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  those  of  the  tribe  and  country  to  which  the 
worshippers  using  the  ritual  belonged. 

I have  now  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  year  began  with 
five  seasons  used  as  a measure  of  time  by  the  people  living 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  who  diffused  their  mode  of  reckoning 
time  through  the  adjoining  countries,  and  have  also  shown 
that  after  the  seasons  lunar  months  of  twenty-eight  days 
were  first  reckoned.  I must  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
evidence  jjroving  when  periods  of  time  exceeding  one  month 
began  to  be  measured  by  months  instead  of  by  seasons. 

Among  both  the  Romans  and  Hindus  we  find  distinct 
mention  of  a sacred  period  of  ten  months,  representing  the 
period  of  gestation,  which  is  called  by  the  Romans  an 
“annus”  or  ring  of  time.  In  the  Mahabhiirata  these  ten 
months  appear  as  ten  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Daksha,  who 
are  the  wives  of  Dharma,  the  embodiment  of  the  heavenly 
immutable  law,^  the  others  being  the  thirteen  wives  of  Kas- 
yapa,  the  thirteen  months  of  the  full  lunar  year,  and  the 
twenty-seven  Nakshatra  or  wives  of  the  moon,  representing 
the  lunar  sacrificial  year  of  the  five  years  cycle.  These  can 
only  be  ten  lunar  months  of  twent3'’-eight  days  each,  making 
forty  weeks.  These  ten  months  of  gestation  are  frequently 
mentioned  both  in  the  Rigveda  and  the  Mahiibharata.^  This 
second  period  was  subsequently  increased  to  eleven  months, 

' Dharma,  Law,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Greek  Befits,  the  goddess  of  law 
and  order,  who  is  named  by  Hesiod,  Theog.  16,  as  one  of  the  great  gods,  and  who 
is  identified  by  .Esthylus,  Prum.  18.  203.  874,  with  Gaia  the  earth,  and  named 
as  one  of  the  older  gods,  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v. 

^ Rigveda  v.  78.  7,  x.  184.  3 ; Mahabharata,  Vana  Parva,  cxxviii.  p.  388, 
where,  in  the  story  of  Jantu,  he  is  born  ten  months  after  the  sacrifice  which  had 
made  his  mother  pregnant ; also  Vana  Parva,  cxxxii  -cxxxiv.  pp.  402-405,  where 
the  ten  months  of  gestation  are  referred  to  in  the  dispute  between  Ashtavakra 
and  Yandin  as  to  the  sanctity  of  numbers,  and  many  other  places. 
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as  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  eleven  Rudras  among  the 
thirty-three  gods  of  time,  by  the  eleven  victims  offered  at 
the  great  annual  animal  sacrifice,  by  the  eleven  stanzas  of 
the  Apr!  hymns  recited  at  the  annual  animal  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  of  the  year,  and  by  the  number  eleven  sacred  to  the 
older  gods.  But  the  proof  in  Ilindu  ritualistic  mythology 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  periods  of  ten  and  eleven  months, 
though  very  strong,  is  only  deductive  and  inferential,  and 
not  absolutely  so  strong  as  that  furnished  by  the  Roman 
“annus”  of  ten  months.  This  “annus”  or  year  is  called 
the  year  of  Romulus,  and  is  under  this  name  minutely 
described  by  three  authors,  Censorinus,  Macrobius,  and 
Solinus,  of  whom  the  first  two  are  described  bj'  Sir  G.  Lewis 
as  “learned  and  intelligent  antiquarians.”'  They  say  that 
this  year  consisted  of  ten  months,  beginning  with  March, 
and  that  of  these  ten  months  six,  April,  June,  August, 
September,  November,  and  December,  were  hollow  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  and  four,  March,  May,  July,  and 
October,  were  full  months  of  thirty-one  days  each,  so  that 
the  wliole  ten  months  contained  304  days.  To  these  304 
days  Numa  Pompilius,  who  reformed  the  year,  added  fift}'- 
seven  (57)  days,  twenty  for  January  and  twenty-eight  for 
February,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year  361  days ; but  this 
period  does  not  agree  with  any  solar  or  lunar  year.  The 
whole  year  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each,  which  I 
will  show  later  on  to  have  been  most  generally  used,  only 
contained  360  days,  and  another  year  also  used,  of  alternate 
months  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  only  contained  354 
days. 

But  besides  this,  there  is  another  difficulty  as  to  the 
acceptance  as  absolutely  correct  of  the  statements  of  these 
three  authors  as  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  year.  Ovid, 
when  speaking  of  the  year  of  ten  months  in  the  Fasti, 
distinctly  says  that  it  consisted  of  the  ten  lunar  mouths  of 
gestation  : ^ 

' Lewis,  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  55.  He  cites  Censorinus,  c.  20 ; 
Macrob.  Sat  1.  12,  § 3.  3cS,  1.  13,  § 1-7  ; Solinus  i.  37-38.  See  also  p.  35. 

^ Uv.  Fasti  iii.  121. 
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“ Annus  erat  decimum  cum  lima  receperat  orhem. 

Hie  nuraerus  magno  tunc  in  honore  fuit 
Seu  quia  tot  digiti  per  quos  nuinerare  solemus 
Sen  quia  his  quino  femina  inense  paril.” 

The  ten  Romulean  months  described  above  are  distinctly 
solar  months,  as  they  each,  with  the  exception  of  August  and 
December,  contain  exactly  the  same  number  of  days  as  are 
reckoned  in  these  months  in  the  Gregorian  solar  year.  The 
days  thus  computed  could  only  bave  been  assigned  to  these 
months  by  persons  dealing  with  a solar  year.  But  the  ten 
sacred  lunar  months  must  have  contained  280  days.  And  the 
addition  of  fifty-seven  to  this  number  would  only  make  337 
days,  which  can  never  have  been  reckoned  as  the  number  of 
da}^s  in  the  year.  But  if,  instead  of  taking  ten  solar  months 
as  making  the  Romulean  year,  we  take  eleven  lunar  months 
of  twenty-eight  days  each,  the  number  sacred  to  the  eleven 
Hindu  Rudras,  we  find  that  they  contain  308  days,  and  if  the 
fifty-seven  days  of  Numa  Pompilius  be  added  to  these,  the 
total  will  be  365  days,  which  almost  exactly  represents  the 
solar  year. 

The  accounts  as  to  w'hether  Numa  knew  the  real  length  of 
the  solar  year  are  conflicting,^  but  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  a system  of  correcting  time  by  intercalations  was  intro- 
duced and  used  by  the  priests  to  bring  the  solar-lunar  year 
of  354  days  and  that  of  365  days  into  harmony,  and  that  this 
system  was  so  badly  worked  as  to  produce  the  confusion 
which  was  remedied  by  the  Julian  year. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  determined  whether  the  explanatory 
suggestion  I have  made  is  actually  correct ; but  at  any  rate  it 
presents  a much  more  likely  solution  of  the  problem  than  that 
ofi’ered  by  the  Roman  authors,  who  knew  only  of  lunar  months 
of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  and  whose  calculations  must 
be  erroneous,  as  they  used  solar  months  of  thirty  and  thirty- 
one  days  to  measure  time  reckoned  by  lunar  periods.  By 
taking  eleven  lunar  months  instead  of  ten  solar  months,  and 
retaining  the  fifty-seven  days  said  by  tradition  to  have  been 
added,  we  arrive  at  a statement  of  the  length  of  the  solar  year 
' Lewis,  Astronomy  of  tbe  Ancients,  p.  40. 
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correct  enough  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  very  nearly  astro- 
nomically exact.  And  it  is  certainly  most  probable  that 
whoever  undertook  to  reform  the  calendar  knew  at  least  that 
the  solar  year  contained  365  days. 

'But  there  is  another  explanation  of  these  proceedings 
which  also  appears  to  possess  some  probability.  If  the 
number  of  304  days  for  the  ten  months  is  retained,  and 
instead  of  the  arbitrary  numbers  of  twenty-eight  days  of 
January  and  twenty  of  February,  sixty  days,  making  thirty- 
one  for  January  and  twenty-nine  for  February,  be  added  for 
these  two  months,  the  result  would  give  a total  number  of 
364  years,  or  a complete  lunar  year.  As  it  is  certain  that  a 
lunar  year  of  thirteen  months,  and  364  days,  was  used  before 
the  solar  5mar,  this  may  probably  have  been  the  reform  of  the 
mythical  king  known  by  the  name  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
which  may  have  been  confused  by  tradition  with  the  subse- 
quent revision  of  the  j'ear  on  the  introduction  of  solar 
reckoning. 

The  whole  story  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  account  for  the 
year  of  ten  lunar  months.  And  to  do  this  it  was  necessary 
for  those  who  knew  only  of  the  later  solar  year  to  add  two 
months  to  the  original  ten  ; but  that  this  explanation  is  not 
correct,  is  proved  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  Januarius, 
which  means  the  opening  month,  was  always  the  first  month  of 
the  year,  and  must  have  been  so  when  the  name  was  given. 
What  is  absolutely  certain  is,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Homans 
and  the  original  authors  of  their  ritual  regarded  the  ten 
months  of  gestation  as  an  especially  sacred  period,  while  there 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  they,  like  the  Hindus, 
also  looked  on  eleven  months  as  sacred,  and  that  they  used  a 
lunar  year  of  thirteen  months,  or  364  days,  before  they  used 
a solar  year. 

The  original  existence  of  an  independent  lunar  year,  uni- 
versally accepted  by  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  persistent  attempts  made 
by  astronomers  in  all  countries  where  their  science  was  studied 
to  assimilate  the  solar  and  lunar  years.  Of  these  attempts, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned : In  Greece  there  was  (1) 
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the  ancient  Athenian  cycle  of  three  years,  called  the  rpieTr]p!<;, 
in  whicli  a month  of  twenty-nine  da}^s  was  intercalated  every 
second  year  after  Poseidon.^  (2)  Meton’s  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  dating  from  b.c.  433,  followed  one  hundred  years  after 
by  that  of  Calippus,  which  quadrupled  the  period  of  the 
Metonic  cycle,  and  these  both  contained  years  of  thirteen 
months  as  well  as  years  of  twelve.^  Besides  these,  there  were 
other  changes,  such  as  that  of  Solon.  In  India  there  was  the 
fiv^e  years’  cycle,  and  the  year  formed  by  the  addition  of 
twelve  days  to  the  lunar  year  of  354  days,  spoken  of  in  the 
Bigveda  as  the  rest  of  the  Ribhu  in  the  house  of  Agohya.® 
In  Egypt  there  was  the  Sothiac  cycle  used  in  Horae,  and 
to  these  must  be  added  the  changes  already  spoken  of.  But 
these  endeavours  to  make  the  two  years  commensurate,  while 
they  testify  to  the  previous  existence  of  a lunar  year  of 
thirteen  months,  all  prove  its  extreme  antiquity. 

In  treating  of  the  Indian  year,  Zimmer,  who  argues  the 
question  very  fully,  thinks  that  only  solar  years  and  the 
lunar-solar  recognized  by  the  five  years’  c}'cle  were  known 
to  the  authors  of  the  Rigveda.*  But  this  conclusion,  I must 
say,  seems  to  me  to  be  very  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  twelve 
months  are  usually  spoken  of,  and  that  in  the  great  cosmo- 
logical hymn,  the  seven  hundred  and  twenty  sons  of  the 
three  fathers  and  the  three  mothers,  meaning  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days  and  nights  of  the  year,  are  spoken 
of  as  passing  through  the  heavens  in  the  chariot  of  time  with 
its  twelve  spoked  wheels,  and  in  another  stanza  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  with  their  three  hundred  and  sixty  spokes 
are  named.®  But  even  in  this  hymn,  which  is  unfortunately 
very  obscure,  there  seems  to  be  distinct  mention  of  a thir- 
teenth month  of  the  year.  Stanza  15  runs  thus: — “From 
that  which  is  begotten  in  the  self-same  manner  (that  is,  in 

' Zimmer,  Altindisches  Leben,  p.  370. 

2 Encyclopmdia  Britannica,  Calendar,  vol.  iv.  p.  668. 

* Zimmer,  Altindisches  Leben,  chap.  xiii.  p.  366  ; Rg.  iv.  33.  7.  The  Rihhti 
are  the  genii  or  guardians  of  the  year,  who  in  their  three-wheeled  chariot  ^the 
three  seasons)  pass  through  heaven  without  horses,  and  hy  these  changing  seasons 
make  earth  and  heaven  young  again,  Rg.  iv.  36.  1. 

‘ Zimmer,  Altindisches  Leben,  chap  xiii.  pp.  364-374. 
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the  way  in  which  the  year,  the  son  of  the  universal  mother, 
was  begotten  by  thought),  meaning  the  self-begotten  (see 
stanza  8),  they  call  the  seventh  month  the  single  born  (that 
is,  the  self-produced).  The  six  paired  months  (the  twelve) 
the  wise  call  ‘ those  begotten  of  the  gods.’  Under  her  rule 
(that  of  the  seventh,  the  unpaired,  or  thirteenth,  month)  the 
wished-for  (children)  are  ranged  in  order.  In  her  region 
those  of  diverse  mien  range  themselves  in  their  places.” 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  can  only  refer  to  the  moon  which,  as 
Pushkara,  the  goddess  of  the  divine  lotus,  is  ruler  of  the 
month  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  thus  ruled  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year. 

The  mention  in  another  hymn  of  the  thirteenth  month  as 
known  to  Varuna,  the  lord  of  order,  besides  the  twelve 
months  rich  in  children,^  also  shows  that  the  thirteenth 
month  was  known  to  the  authors  of  the  Rigveda.  Zimmer 
explains  this  by  insisting  that  the  authors  of  the  Rigveda 
knew  and  used  the  five  years’  cycle,  but  this  cycle,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  calendar  in  the  Taittlriya  Brahmana,  quoted 
by  Max  Muller,  does  not  make  any  mention  of  thirteen 
months ; it  makes  the  lunar  year  to  consist  of  twenty-seven 
Nakshatra  or  phases  of  the  moon,  included  in  a year  of 
twelve  months  and  six  seasons,  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  solar  and  lunar  computations  is  effected  by 
making  the  lunar  “tithes”  or  days  shorter  than  the  solar 
days,  there  being  1860  lunar  days  in  a lustrum  of  five  years, 
to  1830  solar  days.^  But  at  the  same  time  the  mention  of 
twenty-seven  Maruts  or  Nakshatra  in  the  Rigveda  ® can 
only  have  been  made  by  an  author  who  knew  of  the  twenty- 
seven  Nakshatra  of  the  c}mle.  Otherwise  he  would  have 
spoken  of  twent}'-eight  Maruts.  Zimmer  again  explains  the 
allusions  in  the  Veda  to  the  ten  horses  of  the  car  of  time, 
and  the  five  divisions  of  time  represented  as  five  made  into 
six,'*  as  denoting  the  five  years’  cycle  ; hut  this  is  very  doubt- 

' Rg.  i.  8. 

^ Max  Miiller,  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  edition  of  tbe  Rigveda,  pp.  34  and  35,  55 
and  56. 

3 Rg.  i.  13.  3.  6. 

* Rg.  iii.  55.  18 ; Zimmer,  Altiudisches  Leben,  cliap.  xiii.  p.  368. 
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ful.  The  five  and  six  almost  certainly,  as  I have  shown, 
refer  to  the  five  and  six  seasons,  and  the  ten  horses  are  the 
ten  months  of  gestation.  Thus,  in  stanza  12  of  the  cosmo- 
logical hymn  (Rg.  i.  164),  to  which  he  refers,  the  father, 
divided  into  twelve  parts  (or  the  }’ear  of  twelve  months),  is 
said  to  he  five-footed,  and  hence  in  the  next  stanza  (13)  the 
wheel  of  time  is  said  to  be  five-spoked,  and  on  this  wheel  all 
living  beings  rest.  Surely  this  means  the  five  seasons,  which 
are  parts  of  the  year,  and  not  the  five  years’  cycle,  which  is 
a multiplication  of  it,  nor  the  five  wet  months,  as  Grassmann 
conjectures.  Similarly,  in  stanza  14,  W’hich  Zimmer  quotes, 
the  car  resting  on  this  wheel  is  said  to  be  drawn  by  ten 
horses,  but  these  cannot  be  the  ten  half-years  of  the  cycle, 
which  would  not  draw  the  five  seasons  of  the  year,  but  must 
be  the  ten  months  of  gestation,  in  which  the  year  was 
brought  forth.  It  is  true  that  the  last  lines  of  this  stanza 
say  that  the  sun  wanders  through  space  and  surveys  all 
things;  but  this  mention  of  the  sun  does  not  justify  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  previous  lines,  which  can  only  be  made  by 
wresting  the  obvious  sense,  which,  when  fully  considered,  is 
quite  capable  of  explanation  without  doing  any  violence  to 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  words.  The  author  of  the  hymn, 
like  the  authors  of  the  Brahmanas,  seems  to  have  known 
both  of  the  years  of  twelve  months  and  that  of  thirteen, 
and  to  have  regarded  the  year  of  twelve  months  as  the 
orthodox  year,  hut  to  have  remembered  that  the  old  ritual 
recognized  the  older  year  of  thirteen  months,  which  he 
looked  at  in  the  same  light  as  that  in  which  it  was  regarded 
by  the  authors  of  the  Brahmanas,  who  said  that  twelve  cups 
of  Soma  must  be  drawn  for  the  twelve  months  of  the  year, 
but  that  the  priest  may  also  draw  thirteen,  “for  they  say 
there  is  a thirteenth  month.”  ^ 

The  whole  hymn  is  intended  to  represent  the  diflPerent 
phases  of  the  course  of  the  year  and  the  different  lights  in 
which  it  was  regarded  in  the  sacrificial  ritual,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a five  years’  cycle.  The  first  ten  stanzas 
tell  of  the  birth  of  the  year-calf,  begotten  from  the  mother 
' Sat.  Brail,  iv.  3.  1.  6,  vol.  xxri.  p.  318. 
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earth  by  the  thought  of  the  heavenly  spirit  which  filled  her 
W’ith  the  sacred  mist  impregnated  by  the  water  of  life,  from 
which  her  son  (the  year)  was  born  (stanza  8). 

It  is  in  short  the  legend  of  ISlanu  and  the  birth  of  Idii  in 
another  form,  transferred  to  the  birth  of  the  year.  The  next 
five  stanzas,  11  to  15,  tell  of  the  growth  of  the  year,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  stanzas  throughout  are  so  arranged  as  to 
make  up  a complete  comjjendium  of  the  differing  ritualistic 
doctrines  as  to  the  measurement  of  time  expressed  in  the 
sacred  numbers  which  conveyed  to  the  early  ritualist  the 
deepest  meanings  wrapped  in  a symbolic  shorthand  which 
interpreted  by  a few  figures  what  would  have  occupied  much 
time  and  trouble  if  conveyed  in  words  which,  before  the 
invention  of  writing,  had  to  be  learnt  by  heart,  and  which, 
even  after  the  invention  of  w’riting,  could  only  be  recorded 
by  the  expenditure  of  much  labour,  and  which  even  then 
could  only  be  communicated  very  slowly.^  Thus  in  this 
hymn,  the  first  ten  stanzas  represent  the  ten  months  of 
gestation,  the  next  five  the  five  seasons,  and  the  fifty-two 
verses  which  complete  the  hymn  represent  the  four  lunar- 
years  dedicated  to  the  four  Agnis,  making  up  between  them 
the  two  completed  pairs  necessary  according  to  the  idea 
of  production  underlying  the  ritual,  to  produce  a perfect 
sacrifice.  The  four  solar  years  also  dedicated  to  the  same 
four  Agnis  are  completed  in  the  48th  stanza  which  runs 
thus : Twelve  felloes  (the  twelve  months)  are  fixed  in  one 
wheel,  with  three  naves  (the  seasons).  Who  understands 
this  ? To  this  there  are  fixed  three  hundred  and  sixty 
unwavering  steadfast  spokes  (the  days).  Thus  this  stanza  sums 
up  the  measures  of  time  of  the  Northern  nations,  the  twelve 
months,  the  three  seasons,  and  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days.  The  whole  hymn  is,  like  the  Brahmanas,  a unification 
of  the  Southern  ritual,  with  its  five  seasons,  ten  lunar  months 

' I would  here  remark  upon  the  obvious  advantage  gained  in  a time  when 
writing,  if  known  at  all,  was  only  known  to  a select  few,  and  the  wide  diffusion 
of  knowledge  by  writing  was  exceedingly  difficult,  by  a system  which  embodied 
the  meaning  of  many  sentences  in  numbers.  Similarly,  myths  were  exceedingly 
usefid,  as  arranging  in  a form  easy  of  recollection  the  history  of  centuries.  Thus 
a whole  epoch  was  comprehended  in  a name  which  to  the  instructed  formed  an 
excellent  memoria  technica. 

VOL.  XXII. — [new  sekies.] 
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of  gestation,  and  the  year  of  thirteen  months,  with  that 
which  is  based  on  three  seasons  and  solar  time.  It  represents 
the  union  of  the  five  lunar  races  represented  by  the  five 
snake  gods  with  those  who  are  descended  from  the  three 
fathers  and  three  mothers,  the  two  being  united  by  the  fire- 
god,  the  fourth  Agni,  who  thus  makes  up  the  nine,  the  sacred 
number  of  the  Vishnu  worshippers  embodied  in  their  nine 
Kudras. 

But  whether  this  attempt  to  interpret  the  inner  meaning 
and  some  obscure  passages  of  a very  obscure  hymn  be  or 
be  not  considered  as  argument  sufl&ciently  strong  to  help 
materially  towards  a conclusive  proof  of  the  ancient  methods 
of  measuring  time  and  their  history,  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  Hindus  used  a year  of  thirteen  months  before  they 
used  the  solar  year,  and  that  it  is  these  months  which  are 
spoken  of  in  the  Mahabharata  as  the  wives  of  Kasyapa. 
If  these  thirteen  months  had  ever  been  used  as  an  inter- 
calary year  in  India  before  the  five  years’  cycle  was  adopted, 
a use  of  which  I have  found  no  evidence,  the  first  month  of  the 
thirteen  (Aditi)  would  not  on  that  account  have  been  made  the 
parent  of  the  twelve  Adityas,  the  solar  months,  and  yet  they 
are  said  in  the  Mahabharata  to  be  her  sons.' 

But  though  the  evidence  I have  now  adduced  proves  that 
a lunar  year  of  thirteen  months  preceded  the  solar  year  both 
in  Europe  and  India,  yet  it  does  not  show  quite  conclusively 
that  these  years  both  originated  in  one  common  centre. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  neeessary  not  only  to  consider  more 
fully  than  I have  yet  done  the  significance  of  the  fifty  great 
gods  of  the  Akkadians,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  and 
Endymion,  and  also  the  fifty  sons  of  Priam,  who  will  be 
shown  to  contribute  most  important  evidence  as  to  the  true 
meaning  of  these  fifty  gods  and  goddesses.  I will  also  show 
that  there  is  both  in  the  Bible  and  the  Zendavesta  most 
important  evidence  to  show  that  this  early  year  was  first 
used  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  thence  transported  with 
the  other  measures  of  time  to  Egypt  and  Europe. 

In  Part  III.  of  this  series  of  essays  I,  on  the  authority  of 

* Adi  (Sambhava)  Parva,  Ixv.  p.  1S5. 
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the  Mahabharata,  asserted  that  the  fifty  gods  of  the  Akka- 
dians, the  daughters  of  Danaus  and  Endyniion,  must,  like  the 
daughters  of  Daksha  in  the 'Mahabharata,  mean  the  twenty- 
seven  lunar  periods,  the  thirteen  months  of  the  lunar  year 
and  the  ten  months  of  gestation.^  But  I have  in  this  essay 
shown  that  the  twenty-seven  Nakshatra  were  only  used  in 
the  Hindu  five  years’  cycle,  and  that  the  original  number  w’as 
twenty-eight,  representing  the  twenty- eight  days  of  the  lunar 
month ; and  therefore,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  this  c}"cle 
was  used  in  other  countries  where  we  find  the  fifty  gods, 
twenty-seven  could  not  be  one  of  the  component  numbers  of 
the  sacred  fifty.  Now  these  fifty  gods,  if  they  included  a 
solar  element  like  that  of  the  twenty-seven  Nakshatra,  must 
show  some  traces  of  a solar  origin  ; but  of  this  there  is  no 
trace  whatever  in  the  story  of  Endymion  and  Danaus.  The 
mother  of  the  daughters  of  Endymion  is  Selene,  the  moon, 
and  their  father  is  the  phallic  god.  Legend  does  not  tell  of 
the  mother  of  Danaus’s  daughters,  but  he  himself  is  also  the 
phallic  god,  the  Hindu  Danu,  the  strongman,  the  father  of  the 
Diinava  of  the  Mahabharata,  and  the  Turanian  Diinus  of  the 
Zendavesta.^  But  it  is  in  the  case  of  Priam  and  his  fifty  sons 
that  we  find  tk  ) strongest  evidence  of  the  infiltration  into 
Greece  of  early  lunar  Hindu  Mythology.  Priam  is,  like  Dhri- 
tarashtra,  who  is  the  father  of  the  Kauravya,  a blind  king, 
that  is,  he  is  the  phallic  god  who  is,  like  the  earlier  Cupid, 
blind.  Priam’s  wife  is  Hecuba,  who  must  represent  the  mother 
earth  before  the  consecration  of  Ida,  the  mother  mountain 
of  the  Troad.  Gandhari,  the  wife  of  Dhritarashtra,  had  one 
hundred  sons,  who  were  all  born  from  an  egg  like  a ball  of 
flesh  as  hard  as  iron,  which  had  been  two  years  in  the  mother’s 
womb.  When  Gandhari  reproached  the  Rishi  Vyasa  (the 
uniter)  with  this  apparent  failure  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promise  that  she  should  have  one  hundred  sons,  he  directed 
that  the  ball  should  be  sprinkled  with  water,  that  is,  that  it 

' Part  III.  J.R.A.S.  Julj’,  1889,  pp.  550,  559  ; Mahabharata,  Adi  (Sambhava) 
Parva,  Ixvi.  p.  189. 

* Darraesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Aban  Yast,  xviii.  73,  and  Farvardin  Tast,  ix.  37. 
38,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  71  and  189,  in  both  of  which  places 
the  Danus  are  called  Tui’anians. 
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should  be  sanctified  with  the  water  of  life,  and  it  then  became 
divided  into  “into  one  hundred  and  one  parts,  each  about  the 
size  of  the  thumb.”  These  were  then  put  into  pots  of  clarified 
butter,  the  divine  seed,  and  kept  carefully  covered  for  two  full . 
years,  when  a hundred  sons  and  a daughter,  named  Dusshala, 
who  was  married  to  Jayadratha,  king  of  the  Sindhus,^  were 
born.  Now  these  one  hundred  and  one  persons  represent  the 
fifty- one  gods  of  the  lunar  ritual,  with  their  mother,  the 
moon-goddess,  which  bore  them  all,^  the  twenty-eight  Nak- 
shatra,  the  thirteen  months  of  the  lunar  year  and  the  ten 
months  of  gestation,  and  they  were  snake-gods  as  they  came 
alive  out  of  the  egg  like  young  snakes,  and  were  born  by  the 
help  of  the  two  great  phallic  gods,  the  Rudra,  or  god  who 
lives  on  butter,  and  the  later  god  of  the  fertilizing  waters, 
who  gives  the  first  impulses  which  are  fostered  into  life  by 
the  phallic  father.  The  remaining  fifty  represent  the  fifty 
gods  as  worshipped  by  the  sun-worshippers  after  the  recon- 
cilement of  the  two  calendars  by  the  adoption  of  the  cycle 
containing  the  lunar  year  of  twenty-seven  Nakshatra.  This 
legend  is  clearly  intended  to  give  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Kauravya,  or  snake-worshipping  races,  and  as  they 
certainly  came  to  India  from  the  Euphrates  valley,  it  is 
probable  that  the  original  list  of  fifty  gods  did  so  too,  but 
these  fifty  gods  must,  if  there  is  no  addition  to  make  a fifty- 
first,  represent  the  twenty-seven  Nakshatra  as  forming  part 
of  the  combination.  In  the  Greek  stories  of  the  daughters 
of  Endymion  and  Danaus  there  is  certainly  the  phallic  father, 
and  in  that  of  Endj'mion  there  is  also,  as  in  the  Hindu  myth, 
the  mother  moon  to  make  up  the  fifty-one  lunar  gods  recog- 
nized before  the  invention  of  the  five  years’  cycle ; but  in  the 
Akkadian  numeration  it  appears  that  the  father  and  mother 
are  wanting,  and  that  therefore  the  fifty  great  gods  must  date 
from  a later  period  than  the  fifty-one,  and  that  they  must 


> Adi  (Sambhava)  Parva,  cxv.-cvii.  pp.  337-342. 

* Gandhari  is  the  moon-goddess,  and  so  is  Dus-sbala,  Gandhari  being  the 
original  moon-goddess  of  the  sons  of  Kasyapa,  and  Dus-sbala  the  moon-goddess 
of  the  Sindhus.  Dus-sbala,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  Mahabharata,  was 
born  after  her  brothers,  being  produced  from  the  egg  by  the  Risbi  Vyasa,  at  the 
special  request  of  Gandhari,  Adi  (Sambhava)  Parva,  cxvi.  pp.  310,  341. 
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have  been  adapted  to  a people  who  believed  the  gods  of  time 
to  be  self-created,  and  wbo  bad  tried  to  reconcile  tbe  solar  and 
lunar  calendars  by  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  five  years’  cycle,  wbicb 
was  afterwards  transferred  from  the  Euphrates  valley  to 
India.  In  the  myth  of  Priam  we  find  the  same  number  of 
lunar  and  solar  elements  as  in  the  Hindu  story  of  Dhrita- 
rashtra  and  his  sons.  First,  in  both  cases  tbe  father  is  blind, 
and  in  both  there  is  a distinct  connection  between  tbe  solar 
and  lunar  reckoning  of  time.  But  Hecuba  does  not  have  one 
hundred,  but  fifty  sons,  and  not  one  daughter,  but  twelve. 
In  tbe  Trojan  legend  the  symbol  of  tbe  producing  mother  is 
transferred  to  the  twelve  solar  months,  while  the  fifty  sons 
and  their  blind  father  make  up  tbe  fifty-one  gods  of  tbe  snake 
and  moon-worshippers. 

But  another  proof  of  the  extreme  significance  of  numbers 
in  ancient  legends  is  given  by  tbe  poems  in  which  tbe  myths 
I have  here  spoken  of  are  developed.  I have  already  shown 
that  the  eighteen  books  of  the  Mahiibharata  represent  the 
twelve  months  and  the  six  seasons,  and  in  the  same  way 
Homer’s  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  each  of  which  contain  twenty- 
four  books,  both  represent  a completed  sacrificial  period  of 
two  productive  years,  as  tbe  best  offering  wbicb  can  be  made 
by  the  singers  or  poets,  who  are  tbe  high  priests  of  the 
goddess  of  speech.  The  Iliad  represents  tbe  war  of  the  sun- 
worshippers  with  the  moon-worshippers  of  the  Troad,  for 
the  possession  of  Helena,  wEo  is,  as  Max  Muller  has  shown, 
the  Sanskrit  Saramii,  the  dawn,  and  Paris  is  the  Greek  form 
of  the  Sanskrit  Panis,  tbe  greedy  avaricious  moon-worsbip- 
pers.^  Both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  representations  of 
the  solar  myth,  and  of  the  contest  between  tbe  sun  and 
moon-worshippers,  the  latter  being  vanquished  at  Troy  in 
the  Iliad,  and  slain  by  Ulysses  in  tbe  disappointed  suitors  of 
Penelope  in  tbe  Odyssey.  But  for  tbe  immediate  purpose  of 
my  present  argument,  the  proof  given  by  these  poems,  and 
the  Mahiibharata,  of  the  importance  anciently  attached  to 
divisions  of  time  by  early  authors,  is  most  significant.  The 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  both,  in  the  number  of  their  books,  show 

1 Max  Muller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  2nd  series,  pp.  470,  471. 
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the  value  assigned  to  pairs  of  years,  and  the  Mahabharata 
shows  that  given  to  a single  completed  year.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  j^ears  that  the  ancient  poets,  the  earliest  historians, 
produced  the  poetical  accounts  of  the  epochs  they  tried  to 
depict,  and  it  was  necessarily  in  the  form  of  years  that  their 
successors,  the  earliest  historiographers,  whose  history  was 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  genealogies,  cast  their  narratives. 
A conspicuous  instance  of  this  early  form  of  history  is  given  in 
the  genealogies  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  An 
examination  of  the  early  genealogies  given  in  chaps,  iv.  v.  and 
xi.  of  this  book  show  that  in  each  genealogy  the  number  of 
ancestors  given  is  thirteen.  It  has  been  already  suggested  by 
Ewald  that  the  first  two  grenealogies  had  some  connection  with 
the  solar  3"ear,  as  the  name  Enoch,  which  means  the  beginner, 
like  the  Latin  Janus,  the  Hindu  Aditi,  and  the  Egyptian  Ptah, 
seemed  to  him  to  mean  the  solar  year,  which  recurs  every  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  the  number  of  years  of  Enoch’s 
life.  He  thought  also  that  as  IMahalaleel  means  the  god  of 
light,  he  may  have  something  to  do  with  sun-worship.^ 

But  before  discussing  the  question  connected  with  these  ge- 
nealogies further,  it  will  be  better  to  place  them  side  by  side. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Male  and  female  line. 

Male  line. 

Line  of  Shem. 

Gen.  iv. 

Gen.  V. 

Gen.  xi. 

1.  Adam 

1.  Adam 

1.  Noah 

2.  Eve 

2.  Seth 

2.  Shem 

3.  Cain 

3.  Enos 

3.  Arphaxad 

4.  Enoch 

4.  Cainan 

4.  Salah 

5.  Irad 

6.  Mahalaleel 

5.  Eber 

6.  Mehujael 

6.  Jared 

6.  Peleg 

7.  Methusael 

7.  Enoch 

7.  Reu 

8.  Lamech 

8.  Methuselah 

8.  Serug 

9.  Adah 

9.  Lamech 

9.  Nahor 

10.  Zillah 

10.  Noah 

10.  Terah 

11.  Jabal 

11.  Japhet 

11.  Abram 

12.  Jubal 

12.  Ham 

12.  Nahor 

13.  Tubal  Cain 

13.  Shem 

13.  Haran 

Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  edited  by  Martineau,  4tb  edit.  Yol.  i.  pp.  266,  267. 
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It  is  universally  admitted  that  in  the  first  two  of  these 
genealogies  the  names  in  both,  from  Cain  and  his  counter- 
part Cainan  to  Lamech,  are  practically  identical,  while  Adam 
and  Enos  both  mean  “ the  man,”  Seth  means  “ the  germ,” 
and  Cain  “a  created  thing.”  But  it  is  in  Lamech  and  his 
wives  that  the  meaning  of  these  genealogies  is  most  clearly 
seen.  Dr.  Sayce  has  shown  that  Lamech  is  the  Semitic 
equivalent  of  Lamga ; and  Lamga,  as  I have  pointed  out,^  is 
exactly  the  same  word  as  the  Ilindii  Linga,  the  sign  of  the 
phallic  god.  Dr.  Sayce  further  suggests  that  the  song  of 
Lamech  in  verses  23  and  24  of  Gen.  iv.  means  that  Lamech 
had  slain  as  a young  man  the  god  Tammuz ; Yeled,  the 
word  used  in  Genesis  for  young  man,  being  the  equivalent 
of  the  Assyrian  Ilatta,  the  title  of  Tammuz.^  Thus  Lamech 
and  his  two  wives  would  represent  the  winter  months  follow- 
ing the  autumn,  which  kills  the  old  year  Methuselah  or 
Methusael,  the  same  word  as  Mutu-sa-elati,  the  husband  of 
the  goddess,  that  is,  the  god  Tammuz.  But  these  wives, 
whose  names  mean  darkness  and  shade  (Assyrian  edu  and 
tsillu),^  would  thus  be  the  moon  and  earth  goddesses  of  the 
Hindu  triad,  and  Savanghavach  and  Erenavach,  the  wives  of 
the  great  snake  Azi  Dahaka  in  the  Zendavesta,  who  was 
slain  by  Thraetaona  in  the  land  of  Bauri  or  Babylon.^  They 
would  thus  represent  a year  closing  with  the  winter  solstice 
and  beginning  with  the  months  represented  by  the  sons  of 
Lamech.  The  year  would  thus,  like  the  Roman  year,  close 
with  the  tenth  month  December,  and  begin  with  the  month 
called  Jabal  or  Abel,  the  Assyrian  Ablu,  meaning  the  sou 

1 Part  III.  J.E.A.S.  July,  1889,  p.  538. 

^ Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  186,  note.  He  also,  in  p.  185,  identifies 
Enoch  with  the  Akkadian  Unuk,  the  place  of  settlement,  the  ancient  name  of 
Erech,  and  thinks  that  this  was  the  city  which  Cain  built,  and  called  after  his  son 
Enoch  lie  also  connects  Jared  and  Irad  with  Eridu,  the  great  port  of  the 
Sumerians,  the  three  names  being  identical  Again,  he  thinks  that  Methusael 
and  Methuselah  are  the  same  as  Mutu-sa-ilati,  the  husband  of  the  goddess,  i.e. 
the  sun-god  Tammuz,  the  husband  of  Istar,  who  had  a shrine  in  the  forest  of 
Eridu,  while  Istar  was  the  presiding  deity  of  Erech. 

^ Lenormant,  The  Genealogies  between  Adam  and  the  Deluge,  Contemporary 
Review,  April,  1880,  p.  673,  says  Adah  means  beauty.  I have  given  the  mean- 
ings given  by  Dr.  Sayce. 

* Darraesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Aban  Yast,  viii.  34,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol. 
xxili.  pp.  60  aud  62. 
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(of  the  old  year).  But,  in  addition  to  these  sons,  a sister  of 
Tubal  Cain,  named  Naamah,  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  and 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
real  difference  between  Jabul  (Yabul)  and  Jubal  (Yubal), 
both  coming  from  Ablu,  and  though  Ewald  suggests  that 
Jabul  may  mean  the  husbandmen,  and  Jubal  the  musicians, 
or  learned  class,  it  seems  likely  that  they  both  refer  to  the 
class  of  shepherds  to  whom  Abel,  whose  name  is  the  same  as 
theirs,  belonged,  and  who  have  always  been  connected  with 
music  and  poetry.  The  mention  of  Naamah  in  the  genealogy 
and  the  almost  complete  identity  of  the  names  Jabul  and 
Jubal,  makes  it  likely  that  she  once  had  a place  in  it ; and  if 
it  represented,  as  I hope  to  prove,  the  months  of  the  year,  it 
is  all  but  certain  that  she  was  reckoned  among  them.  Naaraah, 
which  means  “ the  pleasant,  the  graceful  one,”  had,  as 
Lenormant  has  pointed  out,  the  same  name  as  a Phoenician 
goddess,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Nemannum,  or  Astronome 
(Ashthar  No’ema),  who  was  the  prototype  of  Aphrodite,  the 
great  mother.'  Miigha,  the  Hindu  month  of  the  great  mother, 
as  well  as  Tai  the  mother,  were  the  first  two  names  of  the 
months  of  the  Hindu  year,^  and  Naamah  or  her  equivalent 
must  have  occupied  a similar  place  in  the  calendar  from  which 
this  genealogy  was  taken.  But  as  the  Hindu  year,  which 
originally  began  with  Tai,  the  mother,  was  made  to  begin 
afterwards  with  Push,  the  bull-god,  so  the  original  mother  of 
the  Semitic  year  was  changed  to  Ablu  the  son.  But  if  these 
names  represent  the  first  months  of  the  year,  the  month 
represented  by  Adam  must  have  been  that  of  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  the  calendar  must  have  been  altered  by  the 
sun-worshippers.  But  this  interpretation,  which  would  make 
Adam  represent  the  first  month  of  the  year,  beginning  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  only  depends  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
lines  attributed  to  Lamech,  and  representing  him  as  causing 

* Lenormant,  Genealogies  between  Adam  and  the  Deluge,  Contemporary 
Review,  April,  1880,  p.  575. 

^ In  the  list  of  names  of  months  taken  from  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  in  Max 
Muller’s  Preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  the  Rigveda,  pp.  34  and  35,  Tishva  is  entered 
as  another  name  for  Pushya,  the  first  mouth,  and  this  shows  that  the  Tamil  list, 
which  began  with  Tai,  was  the  standard  form  from  which  the  names  of  the  months 
were  taken. 
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the  death  of  Tammuz,  represent  the  original  meaning  of 
this  genealogical  year.  If  these  lines  are  a later  addition,  as 
I think  is  probable,  Adam  would  be  the  same  month  as  the 
Hindu  Aditi,  and  would  mean  the  great  mother  earth,  the 
first  month  of  the  original  lunar  year  beginning  with  the 
winter  solstice,  and  Eve  would  be  the  Magha,  the  heavenly 
mother,  the  moon-goddess.  Lamech  and  his  two  wives,  Adah 
and  Zillah,  would  then  be  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
of  generation  ending  with  the  tenth  month,  the  Hindu 
Pradhii,  Visva,  and  Vinatii.  Pradha,  the  mother  of  the 
Apsaras,^  daughters  of  “ Apsu,”  the  dark  abyss.  The  t’hom 
is  Adah,  “darkness”;  Visva,  meaning  “beings  of  both 
sexes,”  is  Lamech,  the  bisexual  parent,  and  Vinatii^  or  Zillah, 
“shade,”  the  mother  of  the  handicraftsmen  represented 
by  Tubal  Cain  ; while  Naamah,  “ the  beautiful,”  would  be 
the  purified  mother,  the  Aphrodite  sanctified  by  the  waters, 
who  was  also,  like  the  arts  of  the  handicraftsmen,  the  daughter 
of  thought,  or  of  Manu,  the  thinker.  She,  Tubal-Cain,  and  the 
northern  shepherds,  or  Jubal,  would  close  the  year  which  they 
had  worked  out  by  making  the  sacred  ten  months  of  genera- 
tion, with  the  additional  month  dedicated  to  the  fire-god  of  the 
metal  workers,  the  sons  of  Tubal  Cain,  the  full  year  of  thirteen 
months,  the  year  of  the  sons  of  Kasyapa.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, Lamech  and  his  wives  would  represent  the  fathers  and 
mothers  who  were  worshipped  in  the  tenth  month.  This  was 
an  earlier  form  of  the  myth  of  generation  than  that  which  con- 
nected them  with  the  abyss  as  their  generator.  The  latter  was 
mystical,  and  must  be  later  than  the  anthropomorphic  expla- 
nation. After  the  original  father  and  mothers,  came  the 
three  months  whose  duty  it  w'as  to  prepare  for  the  birth  of 
the  coming  year.  I have  already  shown  that  in  the  Hindu 
year  beginning  with  the  winter  solstice  the  moon-goddess, 
known  to  the  Hindus  as  Pushkarii,  the  lady  of  the  divine 

* Adi  (Sambliava)  Parva,  Ixv.  p.  187. 

2 Vinata  must  be  the  mother,  as  the  tenth  of  the  wives  of  Dharma,  who  repre- 
sent the  sacred  months  of  gestation,  was  Mati  the  mother,  Adi  (Sambhava)  Parva, 
Ixvi.  p.  189.  Bbhtlingk-Roth  connect  the  word  Yinata  with  a root  meaning  to 
bow  down.  It  is  apparently  connected  with  Vin.a,  the  lute,  which  brings  forth 
music.  See  Part  III.  J.R.  A.S.  July,  1889,  pp.  551-553,  also  p.  656.  In  p.  645 
1 have  connected  Vinata  with  “ vinsati,  twenty,”  but  this  is  perhaps  untenable. 
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lotus,  and  to  the  mother-worshippers  as  Chitrangada,  the 
coloured  bracelet  (chitra),  with  the  warrior-god,  Pushkara 
Bharma  or  Takshaka,  the  maker,  the  Greek  Ares,  ruled  the 
summer  solstice,^  and  this  appears  to  be  the  place  assigned  to 
their  counterparts  in  the  Cain  genealogy.  Mehujael,  who 
holds  the  sixth  place,  means  “ smitten  of  God,”  and  Methu- 
sael,  like  Methuselah,  means  “ the  husband  of  the  goddess.” 
These  names  both  show  traces,  like  that  given  in  the  legend 
of  Lamech  and  in  the  age  of  Enoch  in  Gen.  v.,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun-worshippers,  and  thus  the  “ smitten  of  God  ” 
must  have  a former  deity  who  was  like  Mahalaleel,  to  whom 
he  corresponds  in  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  v.,  a warrior-god, 
that  is,  he  must  have  been  the  fire-god,  the  Greek  Ares. 
AVhile  Methuselah,  the  husband  of  the  goddess  Istar,  must 
have  been  originally  the  phallic  god  who  was  by  those  who 
worshipped  the  father  as  the  head  of  the  triad  placed  in  the 
centre  place  formerly  allotted  to  the  moon-goddess.  The 
place  of  Enoch  in  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.  and  v.  is  also 
significant.  In  Gen.  iv.  Enoch,  the  beginner,  comes  imme- 
diately after  the  first  three  lunar  months  of  the  year  repre- 
sented by  the  Latin  Januarius,  Februarius,  and  Mercedonius, 
the  wage-setter ; the  Hindu  Aditi,  Diti,  and  Danu  (the  strong 
man)  and  the  Egyptian  Shu,  Tefuet,  and  Set  (the  phallic  god 
of  the  evil  principle),  and  thus  represented  the  month  of  the 
vernal  equinox  in  which  the  solar  year  opened,  so  that  he  was 
“the  beginner”  of  the  solar  year,  and  also  the  beginner  of  the 
ten  months  of  generation,  which  fulfil  the  promise  of  the 
present  and  prepare  for  the  birth  of  the  coming  year.  Again, 
in  Gen.  v.  he  occupies  the  seventh  place,  but  this  is  assigned 
him  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  solar  year,  which 
began  after  the  summer  solstice,  and  this  would  add  another 
argument  to  those  already  adduced  by  Bunsen  and  others  to 
prove  that  Seth,  the  germ  of  all  mankind,  in  this  genealogy 
is  really  the  Set,  the  great  snake,  or  god  of  the  evil 
principle  abhorred  by  the  Egyptians.  This  assumption  is. 


Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  p.  320. 
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however,  emphatically  condemned  by  Ewald  on  linguistic 
grounds.^ 

From  the  above  review  of  some  of  the  questions  connected 
with  these  genealogies,  it  appears  that  Gen.  iv.  shows  that  a 
period  of  ten  lunar  months  of  generation  and  a full  lunar 
year  of  thirteen  months  were  looked  on  as  the  accepted 
official  measures  of  time.  But  the  mere  statement  of  the  fact 
does  not  prove  how  the  great  logical  interval  between  a 
period  of  ten  or  eleven  lunar  months  of  gestation  and  genera- 
tion and  a year  capable  of  being  used  as  a continuous  measure 
of  time,  like  the  year  of  thirteen  months,  was  filled  up.  This 
change  must  have  been  made  by  astronomical  observation, 
and  it  is  the  earliest  record  of  the  first  conclusions  formed  by 
the  early  observers  of  phenomena,  who  looked  to  the  heavens 
for  the  explanation  of  the  mysterious  changes  of  times  and 
seasons,  that  we  apparently  find  in  the  list  of  ten  antediluvian 
kings  of  Babylon  preserved  by  Berosus.  The  following  is  the 
list,  with  the  number  of  sars  and  years  during  which  each 
king  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  : 


Name  of  King. 

No.  of  Sars. 

No.  of  Years. 

1.  Alorus 

10 

36,000 

2.  Alaparos 

3 

10,800 

3.  Amelon 

13 

46,800 

4.  Ammenon 

12 

43,200 

5.  Amegalaras 

18 

64,800 

6.  Daonus 

10 

36,000 

7.  Enedorachus 

18 

64,800 

8.  Amempsinus 

10 

36,000 

9.  Obartes 

8 

28,800 

10.  Xisuthrus 

18 

64,800 

Total 

120 

432,000 

These  sars,  as  measures  of  time,  are  composed  of  periods  of 
600  years,  called  ners,  and  six  ners  = one  sar ; therefore  one 
sar=3600  years,  and  this  multipled  by  120,  the  number  of 

' Ewald,  History  of  Israel,  4th  edition,  edited  by  Martiueau,  vol.  i.  p.  264, 
note  2. 
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sars  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  the  ten  kings,  gives  a total  of 
432,000  years. 

But  this  multiplication  by  ten  was  used  by  the  Akkadians 
for  the  division  of  the  circle.  Thus  they  used  to  divide  into 
12x10  parts,  or  into  60x2  = 120,  or  the  number  of  sars 
during  which  the  ten  kings  reigned.  If  these  120  sars  are 
divided  into  360  degrees,  the  number  in  a circle,  each  sar 
will =3  degrees.  Each  king’s  reign  will  thus  stand  for  the 
following  number  of  degrees  : 


1»  Alorus  30 

2.  Alaparus  9 

3.  Amelon  39 

4.  Ammenon  36 

5.  Amegalarus 54 

6.  Daonus 30 

7.  Enodorachus  54 

8.  Amempsinus  30 

9.  Obartes  24 

10.  Xisuthrus 54 

Total 360 


That  this  division  of  the  circle  into  degrees  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  numbers  assigned  to  these  several  kings,  is 
apparently  proved  by  Ptolemy,  who  saj's  that  the  Chaldaeans 
used  to  divide  each  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  circle  of  the 
heavens  into  ten  degrees,  each  degree  containing  60  minutes, 
and  each  minute  60  seconds.  Thus  10x60x60  = 36,000  = 
one-twelfth  of  the  circle,  and  36,000x12  = 432,000.^  So 

that  the  432,000  years  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  represent  a 
complete  circle  in  the  heavens,  whether  it  be  divided  into 
degrees  or  seconds. 

But  if  this  was  a circle  in  the  heavens,  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  have  been  consisting  of  quite  unequal  parts,  and  that  to 
mark  the  divisions  of  these  points,  stars  must  have  been  used, 
and  that  stars  were  the  division,  or  junction-marks,  the  Hindu 


Ptolemy,  Tetrabiblos,  i.  32. 
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Joa:a-tara,  in  this  circle,  is  clear  from  the  names  of  the  first 
two.  Assyrian  scholars  have  long  connected  Alorus  with 
Ailuv,  a translation  of  the  Akkadian  Lu-nit,  a male  sheep, 
and  hence  Alorus  has  been  identified  with  Hamul  the  ram, 
the  first  star  in  the  constellation  Aries.  That  the  second  King 
Alaparus  is  a star  in  the  constellation  Taurus  is  still  more 
certain.  Alaparus  means  “the  divine  bull  of  the  foundation,” 
from  Akkadian  “ Alap,”  divine  bull,  and  “Ur,”  foundation. 
The  remaining  stars  have  been  identified  by  astronomical 
measurements,  but  the  meaning  of  the  names  has  not  been 
determined.^  It  thus  appears  that  this  circle  was,  like  that 
of  the  Chinese  Sieu,  marked  out  into  ten  divisions  at  unequal 
intervals  by  ten  stars,  and  it  was  with  this  instrument  that 
the  early  Akkadians,  like  the  Chinese,  began  to  determine 
the  positions  and  changes  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  number 
ten  must  have  been  taken  from  the  mother’s  year  of  ten 
months,  and  that  Noah,  who  occupies  the  tenth  place  in  the 
genealogy  of  Gen.  v.,  is  the  same  as  Xisuthrus,  is  certain, 
because  it  was  in  the  time  of  Xisuthrus,  according  to  Berosus, 
that  the  deluge  took  place,  and  it  was  he  who  was  saved  in 
the  Ark.  Hence,  if  Xisuthrus  is  a concluding  mark  in  a time 
circle,  Noah  in  Genesis  must  probably  represent  a period  of 
time.  But  when  we  turn  from  Berosus’s  account  to  that 
given  in  the  deluge  tablets  found  in  the  library  of  Assur- 
banipal,  the  identification  of  the  Noah  of  Genesis  with  a 
period  of  the  year  is  rendered  still  more  certain.  According 
to  this  account,  it  was  Tammuz,  the  autumn  sun,  son  of 
Ubaratutu,  an  Akkadian  name  meaning  “ splendour  of  sun- 
set,” who  was  warned  by  Hea-bani,  the  fish-god,  the  all- 
father of  the  Sumerians,  of  the  coming  deluge.  By  Hea’s 
command  he  built  a ship,  which  he  coated  inside  and  out 
with  bitumen.  When  the  sun-god,  Samas,  sent  the  rain 
which  destroyed  all  life,  Tammuz  was  saved  by  the  ship  and 
the  seamen  to  whom  he  entrusted  it.  Now  this  story  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  Lamech,  except  that  in  Lamech’s 

' See  the  whole  question  discussed,  and  the  list  of  the  ten  stars  given,  in  the 
Phaiuomena  or  heavenly  display  of  Aratus,  done  into  English  verse  by  Robert 
Brown,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  Appendix  II.  pp.  79-80. 
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story  he  kills  the  autumn  sun,  and  so  kills  himself  as  the  god 
of  the  present  year  ; but  in  the  Deluge  story  Tammuz  is  saved 
to  give  life  to  the  future  year  and  to  the  race  of  beings  to  be 
born,  who  are  purified  by  the  sanctifying  water.  In  both 
stories  the  natural  phenomena  referred  to  are  the  rains  of  the 
late  autumn  represented  in  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  by  Aquarius. 

This  investigation  has,  I would  submit,  now  proved  that 
the  genealogies  in  Genesis  each  represented  a year  of  thirteen 
lunar  months,  used  to  denote  an  epoch,  that  this  year  was  calcu- 
lated by  observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that 
the  motions  of  the  moon,  who  ruled  the  year,  were  calculated 
by  a circle  in  the  heavens,  divided  into  ten  spaces,  marked  by 
junction  stars.  It  must  have  been  by  means  of  this  circle  that 
the  yearly  motions  of  the  moon  were  calculated,  and  that  thir- 
teen months  were  fixed  on  as  the  continuous  measure  of  time. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  special  questions  raised 
by  these  genealogies,  I must  now,  in  order  to  ascertain  more 
clearly  how  this  change  was  made,  turn  to  the  evidence 
given  in  Indian  records,  and  in  the  Zendavesta,  as  to  the 
race  which  first  adopted  the  full  year  of  thirteen  months, 
and  who  are  represented  in  the  genealogies  of  Genesis  in  the 
children  of  Lamech  and  Noah.  Indian  tradition,  as  I have 
frequently  pointed  out,  makes  Kasyapa  the  framer  of  the 
lunar  year.  Kasyapa  is  the  ancestor  of  the  Kusikas  or  Kasis, 
the  Chitraratha  of  the  Rigveda,  the  founders  both  of  the 
sacred  city  of  Kasyapura  or  Multan,  and  of  the  still  more 
sacred  city  of  Kasi  or  Benares.  It  was  they  who  were  the 
ancestors  of  one  of  the  united  tribes  who  ruled  the  most 
ancient  Indian  empire  called  that  of  Magadha.  They  are 
always  spoken  of  as  a Northern  people,  and  their  original 
home  was  in  the  Kabul  country.  The  Indian  Kasyapa  was 
the  same  as  the  Keresaspa  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  word 
“aspa”  or  horse  in  his  name  shows  that  he,  like  the  Kusikas, 
belonged  to  the  people  who  called  themselves  the  sons  of  the 
horse.  He  is  described  as  “ the  sturdiest  of  the  men  of 
strength  next  to  Zarathustra,  for  his  manly  courage.” ' He 

’ Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Zamyad  Yast,  vii.  38,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  295. 
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is  called  also  the  son  of  Sama,  and  also  the  fourth  created 
man,  the  son  of  Thrita,  i.e.  Thraetaona,  the  Trita  Aptya  of 
the  E,igveda  and  Brahmanas,  who  was  the  third, ^ and 
who  is  said  to  be  the  most  helpful  of  the  Samas.  He  is 
represented  as  the  club-bearer  “ with  plaited  hair,  and  as  the 
ringlet-headed  bludgeon-bearing  hero,”  ^ like  the  Kaparddin 
of  the  Mahiibharata  and  the  modern  Siva.  He  is  said  to 
have  offered  his  sacrifice,  that  is,  to  have  ruled  in  the  valley 
of  Pisanah,^  i.e.  Pishin,  south  of  Kabul,  in  the  same  country 
where  the  primajval  capital  of  Pushkalavati,  the  Hastinapore 
of  the  Mahabharata,  stood.  This  was  the  country  called 
Vaekereta,  or  the  land  of  the  evil  shadows,  the  seventh  land 
in  the  Zoroastrian  cosmogony,  and  it  was  there  he  lived  with 
Knathaiti  the  Pairika,  who  was  created  by  Angra  Mainyu 
the  evil  spirit.^  This  connection  between  Keresiispa  and  the 
Pairikas  or  wandering  stars,  the  moon,  the  planets,  comets, 
and  other  moving  heavenly  bodies,  is  also  referred  to  in  his 
conquest  of  the  Gandarewa,  “ who  were  rushing  with  open 
jaws,  eager  to  destroy  the  living  world  of  the  good  prin- 
ciple.”^ This  is  the  same  legend  as  is  told  in  the  Bigveda 
of  Kutsa,  who  is  said  by  the  help  of  Indra  to  have  conquered 
the  Gandharva.®  Now  these  Gandharva  are  in  their  earthly 
aspect  the  sons  of  Kasi  or  Kasyapa,  the  tribe  known  as  the 
Gandbari,  the  charioteers,  whose  home  was  in  the  Kabul 
valley.  But  in  their  heavenly  aspect  they  are  the  charioteers 
of  heaven,  the  planets,  or  wandering  stars,  as  opposed  to  the 
fixed  stars.  Now  throughout  the  Zendavesta  the  fixed  stars 
are  always  looked  on  as  the  agents  of  the  good  principle,^ 
while  the  planets  or  Pairikas  are  the  bad  demons,  against 

> Mills,  Tasna,  ix.  10,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  233. 

2 Darraesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Fravardin  Yast,  xix.  61,  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  194. 

3 Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Aban  Tast  x.  37,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  62. 

* Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Fargard  i.  10,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  iv. 
p.  7. 

® Dannesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Aban  Yast,  x.  38,  Zamyad  Yast,  vii.  41,  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  63,  295. 

® lig.  viii.  1.  11. 

’ Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Rashn  Yast,  xxv.  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  176,  note  2. 
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whom  Tistrya  the  dog-star  fights/  and  it  is  they  who  are 
described  in  the  Bundahis  as  dashing  against  the  celestial 
sphere  and  mixing  the  constellations.^  They  are  in  short 
the  elements  of  disorder  in  the  otherwise  orderly  celestial 
world. 

From  these  various  indications  we  can  easily  collect  what 
must  be  very  nearly  an  accurate  account  of  the  process  by 
which  the  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months  was  reckoned. 
There  were  evidently  among  the  ancient  astronomical  in- 
quirers two  parties,  one  living  in  the  South  of  the  Euphrates 
valley,  the  Sumerians,  and  the  other  the  Akkadians  or  high- 
landers, whose  rule  extended  to  the  countries  of  the  North  of 
India.  The  Sumerians  were  the  people  who  first  calculated  the 
year  by  five  seasons  and  by  lunar  months,  and  who  worked  out 
the  year  of  gestation  of  ten  months ; but  their  observations 
were  not  made  on  a regular  system ; they  trusted  too  much  to 
unconnected  observations  of  the  movements  of  the  moon  and 
planets,  and  consequently  they  and  the  people  who  depended 
upon  similar  guides,  like  the  ancient  Jews  who  reckoned 
their  year  by  new  moons,  were  always  at  a loss  how  to 
estimate  the  passage  of  time.  It  was  the  Akkadians  or 
highland  races  who  first  hit  upon  the  idea  of  mapping  out 
the  heavens,  and  thus  measuring  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  calculating  the  time  from  these  observations,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  used  the  circle,  in  which  they  deter- 
mined ten  fixed  points  marked  by  stars,  and  they  fixed  on 
this  number  as  that  assigned  to  the  lunar  months  of  gesta- 
tion, which  was,  till  these  observations  began  to  be  made, 
the  only  period  of  time  to  which  any  certainty  was  attached. 
It  was  these  people  who  conquered  the  Sumerians,  or  the 
mother-worshipping  Turanians.  The  contest  between  the 
two  races  is  referred  to  in  the  Zendavesta,  where  Keresaspa 
is  said  to  have  offered  his  sacrifice  to  the  wind-god  by  the 
Gadha  or  channel  of  the  Rangha  or  Tigris,  to  avenge  the 

1 Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Tir  Yast,  v.  8,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  95,  where  Tistrya  is  called  “the  glorious  star  that  afflicts  the  Pairikas, 
that  vexes  the  Pairikas,  who,  in  the  shape  of  worm-stars,  fly  between  the  earth 
and  the  heaven.” 

- West’s  I’ahlavi  Texts,  Bundahis  iii.  25,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  p.  19. 
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death  of  his  brother  TJrviikhshaya,  who  was  slain  by  Hitaspa 
the  Gandarewa,  who  lives  beneath  the  waters.^  Urvakh- 
shaya  is  described  in  the  Yasna  as  a judge  confirming  order, ^ 
and  the  Gandarewa,  who  lives  beneath  the  waters,  are  the 
people  who  took  to  the  planets  and  wandering  stars  as  guides 
for  the  measurement  of  time,  but  which  really,  when  uncon- 
trolled by  observation,  disturb  the  heavenly  order.  It  was 
this  disordered  system  of  calculation  which  was  said  to  be 
yictorious  when  Urvakshaya,  the  judge  who  maintained 
order,  was  slain.  It  was,  therefore,  as  a reformer,  that 
Keresaspa  used  the  power  obtained  by  his  conquests,  and 
his  object  was  to  restore  order  by  the  maintenance  of  well- 
organized  government  on  earth,  and  by  the  intelligent  use  of 
heavenly  bodies  as  indicators  of  time.  By  observing  and 
measuring  their  motions  on  the  stellar  map,  formed  by  the 
circle  with  its  marked  stars  as  guide-stones,  he  traced  out 
the  annual  course  of  the  moon,  and  made  the  months  coin- 
cident with  the  seasons,  and  in  thus  making  the  lunar  year 
of  thirteen  months  the  measurer  of  the  year,  he  made  the 
moon-goddess,  called  the  Pairika  Knathaiti,  the  ruler  of  con- 
tinuous time,  as  she  had  been  hitherto  the  ruler  of  the 
disconnected  months  and  of  the  sacred  period  of  gestation. 

But  in  order  to  trace  the  career  of  the  sons  of  Kas  still 
further,  we  must  turn  to  the  Bible.  We  there  find  the 
Hindu  Kasyapa  called  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cush,  a name 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Hindu  hero.  He  also,  like  his 
Indian  prototype,  was  a great  builder  of  cities,  for  he  built 
Babel,  Erech,  and  Akkad,  as  the  Indian  Kus  built  Pushka- 
lavati,  Multan,  and  Benares,  and  thence  went  into  Assyria. 
The  connection  of  Cush  with  India  is  further  proved  by  the 

^ Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Ram  Tast,  vii.  28,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  255.  Can  Hitaspa  mean  the  Hittite  horsemen  ? The  Hittite  empire  in 
early  times  certainly  extended  as  far  as  the  Tigris,  and  it  may,  to  judge  by  the 
constant  intercourse  which  undoubtedly  existed  between  the  seafaring  people  of 
the  Hittite  coasts  in  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor,  have  once  extended  over  the  whole 
of  the  Euphrates  vaUey,  that  is,  the  country  must  have  been  ruled  by  tribes  of 
kindred  origin,  all  worshipping  the  mother  earth.  It  was  probably  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  country  by  the  Northern  Akkadians 
which  broke  up  the  continuity  of  this  wide-spread  confederacy. 

2 Mills,  Yasna,  ix.  10,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  234. 
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fact  that  Havilah  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Cush/  and  Havilah, 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  the  land  which  is  watered 
by  the  River  Pishon,  where  there  is  gold,  bdellium,  and  the 
onyx-stone.  Havilah  must  be  India,^  and  the  River  Pishon 
must  be  the  Indus,  which  is  here  called  after  the  name  of 
the  valley  of  Pisanah,  or  Pishin,  in  the  kingdom  of  Keresaspa. 
It  was  these  people  who,  as  we  know  from  the  Indian 
traditions,  calculated  the  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months,  and 
it  is  these  people  who  are  both  mechanics  and  handicrafts- 
men as  well  as  warriors.  It  was  by  applying  to  the  heavens 
the  same  system  of  measurement  which  they  used  as  carpenters 
and  builders  that  they  were  able  to  calculate  the  years  upon 
the  heavenly  circle  marked  by  the  stars.  They  are  in  Genesis 
represented  by  Tubal-Cain  and  Cain,  the  father  not  only  of 
those  who  make  destructive  weapons,  but  of  all  those  who 
built  inland  cities  ® and  worked  in  copper  and  iron.  It  was 
they  who  took  away  the  moon  from  among  the  aimlessly 
wandering  stars,  and  subjected  her  motions  to  rule,  and  she 
was  the  Knathaiti,  the  Pairika  who,  according  to  the  Ven- 
didad,  clave  to  Keresaspa.^  The  description  of  Keresaspa  in 
the  Yasts  as  the  club-bearing  hero  of  the  plaited  hair  shows 
that  he  was  the  representative  of  Siva,  and  hence  we  find 
Sankara  or  Siva  ruling  the  lunar  year,  it  having  been  in- 
vented by  the  worshippers  of  the  linga  and  material  fire- 
stick,  the  earthly  fire.  The  connection  between  the  Kasis, 
or  Kusikas,  and  the  Indra- worshippers  appears  both  in  the 
Zendavesta  and  in  the  Rigveda,  for  in  the  one  Keresaspa  is, 
as  I have  shown,  the  son  of  Thraetaona,  the  Mazdean  Indra, 

* Gen.  X.  7. 

* Or  at  least  that  part  of  India  which  forms  the  northern  region  watered  hy 
the  Indus.  Ophir  is  probably  the  southern  part.  Franz  Delitszch  on  Genesis, 
Clark’s  Foreign  Theological  Library,  new  series,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  93,  94,  and 
xxxvii.  p.  129,  shows  from  Gen.  xxv.  17  that  Havilah  is  to  the  East  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  touching  Arabia  on  the  West.  The  sons  of  Ishraael  are  there  said  to  dwell 
“ from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt  as  thou  goest  towards  Assyria,” 
and  identides  the  people  of  Havilah  and  the  sons  of  Joktan,  who  dwelt  in  the 
hill-country  to  the  East  (Gen.  x.  26-30)  with  the  XavKvToioi,  whom  Strabo 
(xvi.  4.  2),  quoting  Eurysthenes,  places  between  the  Nabathseans  of  Arabia  and 
the  Agraeans. 

^ Maritime  cities,  and  cities  near  the  mouths  of  navigable  rivers,  had  probably 
been  built  before  by  the  mother -worshippers. 

* Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Fargard,  i.  10,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  iv. 
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while  in  the  other,  Kutsa,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gandharva,  or 
Gandarewa,  is  the  charioteer  of  Indra.  But  the  statement  in 
the  Yasna  that  Keresaspa  is  the  fourth  man,  and  the  son  of 
Thraetaona,  the  head  of  the  third  race,  is  an  inversion  of  the 
order  set  forth  in  the  history  of  all  other  nations.  It  was 
Keresaspa,  Tubal-Cain,  and  the  Indian  Kusikas,  who  repre- 
sent the  handicraftsmen  and  charioteers,  who  were  the  first 
opponents  of  the  snake ; and  it  was  Thraetaona  who  finally 
destroyed  the  great  snake  Azi-Dahiika,  and  appropriated  his 
wives,  Savanghavach  and  Erenaviich.  This  fourth  race  is  in 
the  Biblical  genealogies  represented  in  the  male  and  female 
lines  by  Naamah,  the  beautiful,  the  graceful,  the  Greek 
Aphrodite  who  rose  out  of  the  waters,  and  by  Noah  in  the 
male  line.  Noah  means  the  comforter,  and  it  was  he.  who 
was  regarded  by  the  Semites  as  the  ancestor  of  the  regenerate 
race  which  succeeded  the  Flood,  and  who  always  looked  to  the 
father  as  the  only  ancestor  worth  mentioning.  This  genealogy 
in  Gen.  v.  is  evidently  copied  from  the  earlier  genealogy  in 
Gen.  iv.,  Seth  and  Noah  being  substituted  for  Eve,  Adah, 
and  Zillah.  Whether  Seth,  or  Sheth,  is  or  is  not  the  Egyptian 
snake-god  Set,  as  Bunsen  affirms  and  Ewald  denies,  his  name 
means  the  “ germ,”  or  “ scion,”  while  Enos  is  merely  another 
name  exactly  equivalent  to  Adam,  both  meaning  “the  man”; 
and  these  two  names  have  absolutely  no  history  attached  to 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  Cainan  occupies  a very  important 
position,  as  is  shown  by  the  reference  to  him  in  the  song  of 
Lamech,  where  it  is  said,  “ If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven- 
fold, surely  Lamech  seventy  and  seven-fold.”  ^ The  colloca- 
tion of  figures  set  forth  in  this  threat  appears  again  in  the 
numbers  of  years  of  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  in  Gen.  v. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 


Adam 130-1-800  = 930 

Seth  105-f807  = 912 

Enos  90-f815  = 905 

Cainan  ...  90 -1-840  = 930 

Mahalaleel  65-1-830=895 


Jared  162 -f  800  = 962 

Enoch......  65-1-300  = 365 

Methuselah  187-1-782  = 969 
Lamech  ...  182-1-595  = 777 
Noah  600-f350  = 950 


* Gen.  iv.  24. 
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In  this  list  the  910  years  of  Cainan’s  life  are  exactly  seven 
times  130,  the  number  of  years  Adam  lived  before  Seth  was 
born  ; while  the  777  years  allotted  to  Lamech  looks  very 
the  seventy  and  seven-fold  of  the  poem.  The  130  years  that 
Adam  lived  before  Seth  was  born  are  also  apparently  signifi- 
cant, as  it  seems  that  they  refer  to  the  years  of  thirteen  and 
of  ten  months,  and  thus  make  the  pure  race,  of  which  Seth 
was  the  progenitor  and  Noah  and  his  offspring  the  descen- 
dants, to  begin  after  the  wicked  races  who  worshipped  the 
mother  earth,  and  the  phallic  god,  had  been  destroyed,  and 
their  modes  of  reckoning  time  displaced  by  the  solar  year. 
In  the  story  of  the  Flood  the  solar  reckoning  of  time  is  dis- 
tinctly used,  as  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month, 
that  is,  after  the  nine  solar  months  of  gestation  had  passed 
away,  that  the  tops  of  the  mountains  appeared  out  of  the 
waters.^  Unfortunately  the  remaining  enigmas  concealed  in 
these  numbers  are  not  so  easy  of  detection  as  those  in  the 
corresponding  list  of  Babylonian  patriarchs,  and  the  only 
item  which  corresponds  with  the  Babylonian  notation  is  the 
age  of  Noah  before  the  Flood — 600  years — which  seems  to 
represent  a Babylonian  Ner. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  third  genealogy,  we  find 
that  it  begins  the  history  of  the  Semites,  the.  descendants  of 
Shem,  meaning  “ the  name.”  This  was  the  people  who 
worshipped  the  one  ineffable  God,  who  embodied  all  the 
attributes  attached  to  the  Deity  by  previous  seekers  after 
truth.  It  is  these  Semites  who  are  apparently  connected 
with  Keresiispa,  for  we  find  him  called  the  son  of  Sama  in 
the  Yasna  and  Yasts.  At  any  rate  Genesis  records  an 
emigration  of  Semites  to  the  East,  for  Joktan,  the  son  of 
Eber,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Noah,  had  thirteen  sons,^ 
among  whom  are  Ophir  and  Havilah,  names  which  evidently 
refer  to  India,  Havilah  meaning  the  north  country,  and  Ophir 
that  of  the  western  ports,  and  the  former  name  also  connects 
the  Semites  with  the  Cushites  or  Kusikas,  as  Havilah  is  also  a 
son  of  Cush.^  But  this  Eastern  Semitic  emigration  seems  to 
have  taken  place  at  a late  period,  for  the  whole  Semitic  gene- 
' Gen.  viii.  5.  ’ Gen.  x.  26.  ^ Gen.  x.  7. 
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alogy  is,  as  Ewald  has  shown,  a list  of  the  countries  they  suc- 
cessively inhabited,  beginning  with  Arphaxad  in  Armenia,  and 
ending  with  the  Euphrates  valley,  represented  by  Nahor,  the 
river,  or  the  great  snake.  The  evidence  that  I have  now  brought 
forward  seems  to  me  to  go  very  far  towards  proving  con- 
clusively the  very  early  existence  of  the  lunar  year  of  thirteen 
months,  and  to  show  that  this  was  worked  out  by  astronomical 
observations  made  by  the  sons  of  Kus,  who  added  two  months 
to  the  longest  unit  of  time  previously  reckoned,  the  eleven 
months  of  the  Rudras,  or  Cainites,  which  was  again  founded 
on  the  period  of  gestation  of  ten  lunar  months.  But  the 
history  of  this  early  year  cannot  be  considered  complete  till 
the  change  in  the  number  of  seasons,  consequent  on  the 
introduction  of  the  full  lunar  year,  is  explained.  In  the 
original  year,  reckoned  before  the  ten  months  of  gestation 
were  consecrated,  there  were  five  seasons,  and  it  was  the 
reduplication  of  these,  so  as  to  make  a productive  pair,  which 
apparently  first  led  to  the  adoption  of  two  months  as  the 
duration  of  a season,  called  by  the  Hindus  “ ritu.”  These 
five  “ ritus  ” made  up  the  time  of  gestation,  and  it  was 
probably  from  a combination  of  the  connection  formed  by 
observations  of  recurring  years  with  astronomical  calculations 
that  the  sixth  season,  or  ritu,  of  two  months  was  added  to  the 
eleven.  At  any  rate,  the  Briihmanas  tell  us  that  the  Pitarah 
Somavantah,  the  moon- worshippers,  recognized  six  seasons, 
and  there  are  six  seasons  recognized  in  the  Yasna  Visparads 
and  AfrI  Nagan,  which,  except  the  five  Gathas,  are  the  oldest 
parts  of  the  Zendavesta.  They  are  there  called,  1.  Maidh}'o 
Zaremaya,  the  milk-giver  ; 2.  Maidhyo-shema,  the  pasture- 
giver;  3.  Paitishahj'a,  the  corn-giver;  4.  Ayiithrima,  the 
breeder  ; 5.  Maidhyairya,  the  cold;  6.  Hamaspath  Maedhaya, 
the  special  time  for  ritual  deeds.^  In  the  Bundahis  these  are 
reduced  to  four,  and  three  months  are  assigned  to  each  season, 
and  Maidhyairya  is  said  to  end  on  the  day  of  the  winter 
solstice,  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Din,  when  Ilamas- 

' Mills,  Yasna  Visparad,  i.  2,  Yasna,  i.  9,  Sacred  Books  of  tke  East,  vol.  xxxL 
pp.  335  and  198. 
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path  Maedhaya  begins,^  and  it  lasts  till  the  vernal  equinox. 
When  there  were  six  seasons  and  thirteen  months  in  the 
3’ear,  one  of  the  seasons  must  have  had  three  months  and  the 
rest  two.  Hamaspath  Maedha}’^a,  the  special  time  for  ritual 
deeds,  must  have  ruled  the  year,  and  included  the  great  new 
year’s  festival  and  the  Hindu  women’s  festival  of  the  Hull  in 
February,  with  the  festivals  of  the  Dionysia  at  Athens,  and 
the  Lupercalia  Matronalia  and  great  new  year’s  festival  at 
Rome.  This  season  must  have  lasted  from  about  the  21st  of 
December  to  the  15th  of  March,  and  the  others  must  have 
followed  in  regular  order.  Maido-zaremaya  up  to  the  11th 
of  May.  Maidhyoshema,  the  summer,  up  to  the  6th  of  July. 
Paitishahya  up  to  the  31st  of  August.  Ayuthrima  up  to  the 
26th  of  October,  and  Maidhj^airya  up  to  the  21st  of  December. 
This  would  make  Ayuthrima,  the  season  specially  dedicated 
to  ancestors,  agree  exactly  with  Aivisriithrima  in  the  older 
arrangement  of  the  five  seasons,  which  was  sacred  to  the 
Fravashis,  the  mothers,  and  to  Verethragna,  the  phallic  god, 
the  father. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  third  question  should  be  answered 
as  follows  : The  first  }'ears,  or  rather  periods  of  time  measured 
by  months,  which  succeeded  the  year  of  five  seasons,  were  the 
periods  of  gestation  and  generation  of  ten  lunar  months  first, 
to  which  an  eleventh  was  added.  That  wFen  the  heavens 
were  mapped  out  into  marked  divisions,  it  was  found  possible, 
by  measuring  the  motions  of  the  moon,  to  introduce  a perma- 
nent measure  of  time  more  accurate  than  that  given  by  the 
recurring  seasons  and  the  unregulated  months,  and  that  thus 
the  first  full  j’ear  of  the  thirteen  lunar  months  was  deter- 
mined, and  that  then  the  seasons,  which  had  been  hitherto 
reckoned  as  five,  were  increased  to  six. 

I have  now  come  to  the  fourth  question  proposed  for  solution. 
When  did  the  original  year  begin  ? I have  already  shown  that 
in  the  case  of  the  Hindu  year  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  j^ear  began  with  the  winter  solstice  dedicated  first  to 
the  great  mother  Tai,  called  Taishj^a  in  the  Brahmanas,  and 

1 tYest’s  Bundahis,  xxv.  3-6,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  toI.  v.  pp.  91-93, 
note  2. 
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afterwards  to  tlie  bull- god  Push.  The  Roman  year  also 
certainly  began  at  the  same  time ; and  though  the  Athenian 
year  in  its  latest  form  began,  like  the  Egyptian  year,  at  the 
summer  solstice,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  originally 
began  with  the  winter  solstice,  like  the  Boeotian,  Delphic, 
and  Bithynian  years.^  The  evidence  as  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Delphic  year  is  conclusive  as  to  the  customs  of  all  the 
Grecian  states  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Delphic  god,  while  the  Boeotians  were  the  most  ancient  and 
conservative  of  the  Greek  races.  The  Bithynians  were  a 
people  of  cognate  race  to  the  Thracians,^  and  the  fact  that 
they  began  their  year  with  the  winter  solstice  proves  that 
the  custom  passed  over  from  Asia  to  Greece.  But  this  year, 
which  appears  to  have  been  universally  used  throughout  the 
ancient  world,  could  never  have  been  a solar  year,  as  from 
the  very  beginning  this  year  has  always  been  based  on  the 
Zodiacal  circle,  which  starts  from  the  time  of  the  vernal 
equinox.  Therefore  the  year  beginning  with  the  winter  solstice 
must  belong  to  an  earlier  system,  which  can  only  be  that  which 
reckoned  time  by  the  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months. 

This  year  was,  as  I have  shown,  most  probably  calculated 
from  a circle  coincident  with  the  celestial  equator,  which 
originally  was  marked  by  ten  stars,®  but  it  is  certainly  most 
probable  that  the  people  who  had  found  the  value,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  of  a circle  of  ten  points,  would,  when 
there  were  thirteen  separate  measures  of  time,  have  increased 
the  divisions  of  the  circle  to  thirteen.  When  the  discovery 
that  the  sun  ruled  the  year  was  made,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  the  path  of  the  sun  was  not  coincident  with  the  equator, 
it  was  necessary  to  alter  the  position  of  the  heavenly  circle ; 


* Lewis,  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  39,  quoting  K.  F.  Herman’s  Griech. 
Monatskunde,  pp.  122-9. 

“ Encyclopmdia  Britannica,  ninth  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  793,  sect.  Bithynia. 

3 This  was  the  first  circle  used  for  computing  time  exceeding  a month.  The 
daily  positions  of  the  moon  in  her  monthly  course  had  probably,  as  I have  before 
shown,  been  noted  in  the  lunar  circle  of  twenty-eight  stars,  afterwards  increased 
to  thirty.  But  the  scholars  who  are  now  studying  Akkadian  astronomy  will 
probably  shortly  solve  these  and  many  other  questions  connected  with  early 
astronomy.  A hook  about  to  appear,  called  Bahylonische  Kosmologie,  by  Jonson 
P.  Strasburg  {Triihner),  will,  I hope,  prove  a great  deal,  and  will  certainly,  1 am 
told,  give  an  earlier  list  of  zoological  signs  than  that  I have  used. 
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but  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  change  caused  any 
great  disturbance  or  commotion.  When  a change  was  to  be 
made  affecting  the  reckoning  of  time,  which  was  so  politically 
important,  minds  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  conser- 
vatism would  make  every  effort  to  make  the  change  in  such 
a way  as  would  raise  no  religious  or  fanatical  prejudice,  and 
therefore  they  would  naturally,  while  altering  the  position 
and  numbers  of  the  stars  of  the  heavenly  circle,  try  to  pre- 
serve in  it  the  names  of  the  old  months  which  were  before 
given  to  its  distinguishing  points.  Now  in  three  of  the  oldest 
list  of  months  which  are  recorded — the  Egyptian,  Hindu,  and 
Pahlavi — we  find  the  bull-god  or  the  mother  occupying  the 
first  place.  In  the  Egyptian  year  the  first  month  is  Thoth, 
a name  of  the  bull-god  Osiris.  In  the  oldest  form  of  the 
Hindu  year  Tai,  the  mother,  and  in  the  latter  Push,  the  bull- 
god,  rules  the  opening  month,  while  in  the  Pahlavi  year  the 
first  month  is  Fravardin,  dedicated  to  the  Fravashis,  or 
mothers.^  Among  the  Akkadians  the  bull  was  always  con- 
sidered to  be  the  god  who  guides  the  year,  and  the  moon- god 
Bel  was  the  original  Gudana,  the  bull  of  heaven,  whose  title, 
when  transferred  to  the  sun-god,  was  changed  into  Gudibir, 
the  bull  of  light.^  It  is  therefore  antecedently  probable  that 
in  changing  the  old  equatorial  circle  into  the  ecliptic,  the 
authors  of  the  change  would  use,  where  possible,  the  old 
names,  and  that  they  therefore  transferred  the  bull  of  the 
winter  solstice,  who  had  replaced  the  mother  earth  in  the  list 
of  months,  to  the  vernal  equinox.  If  we  retransfer  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac  to  their  orginal  position  in  the  lunar  calendar, 
we  shall  find  that  they  give  a much  better  ideal  picture  of 
the  changes  of  the  year  than  they  do  when  Taurus  is  placed 
as  the  first  month  coincident  with  the  vernal  equinox. 

This  will  be  much  clearer  if  we  begin  by  comparing  the 
earliest  list  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  taken  from  the  Akka- 
dian tablets  with  the  lists  of  Akkadian  months.® 

' "West’s  Bundahis,  xsv.  20,  Sacred  Books  of  tlie  East,  vol.  v.  p.  97. 

* Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  pp.  48,  163;  Part  III.  J.R.A.S.  July, 
1889,  pp.  542-543. 

^ I have  to  tbank  Mr.  Benzon,  of  tbe  Assyrian  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  for  this  information,  which  he  most  kindly  gave  me.  I have  also  taken 
some  of  the  names  from  a list  by  Dr.  Sayce. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Akkadian  Months.  Meaning.  Akkadian  Signs  of  Meaning. 

Ordinary  sign. 

the  Zodiac. 

1.  Khas-sidi 

The  bull  of  increase 

1.  Tete 

The  bull 

The  bull 

2.  En  Ga  or 

The  making  of  bricks 

2.  Mas-masa  The  twins,  or 

The  twins 

jVIunga 

the  bricks 

3.  Su-gal-na 

The  seizer  of  seed 

3.  Nungaru 

The  crab,  the 

The  crab 

seizer  of  seed 

4.  Ne-ne-gar, 

Fire  making  fire 

4.  A 

The  lion,  or 

The  lion 

water 

6.  Gin  - nini- 

The  errand  of  Istar 

5.  Ki 

The  earth 

The  virgin 

na,  Ki-gingu- 

na 

6.  Dul-azag, 

The  pleasant  hill. 

6.  Nuru 

Light 

The  balance 

Tul-ku 

The  holy  altar 

7.  Bin-ga-a 

Crowned  chest  (of  the  7.  Agrabu 

The  scorpion 

The  scorpion 

the  body) 

Mouth  opposite  the 

foundations 

8.  Gan  - gan  - 

The  very  cloudy 

8.  Pa 

The  sceptre 

The  archer 

na, 

9.  Ab-ba-e 

The  cave  (of  the  rising 

9.  Shuhu 

The  ibex 

Capricornus, 

sun) 

or  the  sea- 
goat. 

10.  As-san 

The  curse  of  rain 

10.  Gu 

The  dog  ? 

The  water- 

ing pot 

11.  Se  - gin  - 

Se=win,  dar  = cutting  11.  Zeb 

Meaning  not 

The  fishes 

dar,  Se-kesil 

Sowing  of  seed 

known 

12.  Sa-se- 

The  cloudy  Segundar 

12.  Ku 

The  ram 

The  ram 

gen-dar 

Se-dei 

The  dark  month  of 

sowing 

13.  Bara-zig- 

The  altar  of  the  demi- 

gar 

urge. 

Now  to  begin  with  the  last  sign,  which  is  a perfect  epitome 
of  ritualistic  history.  The  ram,  which  in  Tamil  is  Mesham  the 
goat,  evidently  is  the  victim  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the 
demiurge,  or  creator.  It  is  a reproduction  of  the  myth  of 
Jantu  in  the  Mahabharata,  where  the  king  sacrifices  to  secure 
increase  of  offspring ; and  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abra- 
ham, only  in  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  as  in  that  of  Phrixos, 
in  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  the  sacrifice  of  the  ram  is 
substituted  for  that  of  the  human  victim.  It  is  the  sacrifice 
of  the  old  year,  which  is  by  its  blood  poured  out  to  secure 
the  fertility  of  the  next.  But  this  original  sacrifice  was 
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offered  to  the  mother  earth,  the  Hindu  Kadru,  who  ruled  the 
last  month  of  the  Indian  lunar  year,  whereas  the  Akkadian 
altar  was  the  stone  or  brick  altar,  the  representative  of  the 
phallic  god,  the  father,  and  it  was  to  this  god  that  the  goat 
was  offered  which  became,  under  the  rule  of  the  sun-worship- 
pers, the  ram,  w'hich  was  always  a solar  animal.  We  thus  see 
that  the  Akkadian  god  of  the  altar,  the  male  father,  ruled 
the  close  of  the  year,  just  as  Sankha,  or  Sankara,  the  Hindu 
Hudra,  ruled  the  winter  solstice.^  If  the  month  represented 
by  the  last  sign  of  the  Zodiac  before  Taurus  is  taken  to  be 
the  month  ending  with  the  winter  solstice,  the  altar  and  the 
sacrifice  have  a most  significant  meaning ; whereas  if  it 
represents  the  month  before  the  vernal  equinox,  it  has  no 
apparent  connection  with  the  course  of  the  year.  Again,  the 
evidence  that  the  bull  or  cow  represented  the  first  month  of 
the  year  beginning  with  the  winter  solstice  is  very  strong. 
In  the  Manu  legend,  which  represents  the  birth  of  a new 
year  as  well  as  of  a new  earth,  it  was  Ida,  both  the  sacred 
cow  and  the  mother  earth,  who  rose  out  of  the  waters.  Aditi, 
the  opening  Hindu  lunar  month,  means  the  mother  earth  as 
well  as  the  beginner,  and  Tai,  the  Tamil  mother,  was 
originally  the  mother  earth,  who  probably,  like  Ida,  became 
afterwards  the  cow.  As  for  her  successor,  Pfishya,  he  was 
certainly  preceded  by  the  goat,  for  in  the  Rigveda  he  is 
called  the  god  drawn  by  goats.^  This  goat  was  the  Tamil 
sign  of  the  Zodiac  Mesham,  who  was  the  animal  sacred  to  the 
fecundating  power  which  was  to  make  the  new  year  fruitful. 
In  the  original  Athenian  year  it  was  the  Grecian  Pushan,  the 
god  Poseidon,  who  ruled  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  which 
happened  in  Poseidon,  the  month  sacred  to  him,  and  he,  like 
Pushan,  was  the  god  of  the  black  bull,  to  whom  bulls  were 
sacrificed  at  Ephesus.^ 

The  second  month,  represented  among  the  Zodiacal  signs 


’ Alberuni’s  India,  Sachau’s  edition,  vol.  ii.  chap.  Ixi.  vol.  ii.  pp.  118-120. 
Saturn  is  shown  in  the  list  of  snake-gods  given  as  ruling  the  year  to  represent 
Sankha.  See  Part  II.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  p.  320. 

* Rg.  vi.  55,  4,  vi.  57.  3. 

^ See  Part  IV.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1890,  p.  443.  Poseidon  feU  in  the  latter  half 
of  December  and  the  first  half  of  January. 
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by  the  twins  on  the  bricks,  clearly  consists  of  two  sj^mbols. 
If  these  were  taken  from  the  lunar  calendar,  they  must  have 
represented  two  months.  In  the  Hindu  Zodiac  the  twins  are 
a boy  and  girl,* •*  and  in  the  representations  of  the  Assyrian 
signs  they  appear  as  two  male  figures.^  But  the  evidence 
given  by  the  names  of  the  second  and  third  months  in  the 
lunar  series  seems  to  show  that  they  originally  represented 
the  two  sexes.  In  the  Mahabharata  the  name  of  the  second 
lunar  month  is  Diti,  who  is  the  mother  of  the  Daityas ; and 
again,  Magh,  which  probably  was  originally  a lunar  month, 
is,  as  I have  already  shown,  almost  certainly  a female  goddess, 
and  to  the  evidence  I have  already  brought  forward  to  prove 
this,  I may  add  that  in  the  list  of  Nakshatras  Maghah  is 
feminine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  third  lunar  month  in  the 
Hindu  list  is  evidently  masculine,  as  Danu  is  the  putative 
father  of  the  Turanian  race  called  Danus  in  the  Zendavesta, 
and  Danava  in  the  Mahabarata.  As  it  w^as  one  of  these 
months  which  was  usually  inserted  as  an  intercalary  month 
when  an  additional  month  was  required  to  correct  the  errors 
of  the  solar  calculations,  it  must  have  been  one  of  these  two 
months  which  was  left  out  when  the  thirteen  months  were 
reduced  to  twelve.  It  was  after  February  that  the  Romans 
inserted  their  intercalary  month  Mercedonius,  and  after 
Poseidon  that  the  Athenians  inserted  theirs.  The  redupli- 
cated Hebrew  month  Va-adar  was  inserted  after  Adar  in  the 
embolismic  year  in  order  to  secure  the  observance  of  the 
Passover  on  the  right  day,  the  full  moon  of  the  month  of 
Nisan  at  the  vernal  equinox,®  and  this  practice  must  have 
originated  with  the  reduplicated  month  in  the  Akkadian  list 
I have  quoted,  Se-gen-dar  and  Sa-se-gen-dar.  Further  evi- 
dence that  the  month  represented  by  the  twins  was  formerly 
a pair  representing  the  mother  and  father,  is  given  in  the 
Athenian  name  of  the  second  month,  Gamelion,  or  the 
marriage-month.  It  w’as  to  form  this  month  that  two  lunar 

* Albenmi’s  India,  Sachau’s  edition,  vol.  i.  chap.  xix.  p.  219. 

2 Law  of  Kosmic  Order,  by  Eobt.  Brown,  jun.,  F.S.A.  (Longmans,  1882), 
Appendix,  p.  80,  No.  xiv. ; also  Lagard,  Culte  de  Mithra  (1847),  pi.  xxvi. 

•*  Encyclopsodia  Britannica,  Art.  Calendar,  vol.  iv.  p.  C78. 
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months  were  married  and  formed  into  one.'  This  marriage 
was  symbolized  in  the  Akkadian  Zodiac  by  the  bricks  which 
were  put  together  to  make  the  permanent  month.  When  we 
recollect  that  in  the  Hindu  sacrificial  ritual  everything  is 
done  in  pairs,  we  can  see  how  the  most  natural  way  of  making 
the  change  required  in  the  years  seemed  to  amalgamate  one 
of  the  pairs  of  the  month  into  a single  month.  Further  evi- 
dence connecting  the  twins  with  the  lunar  year  of  the  sons 
of  Kus,  or  Kasyapa,  is  given  by  the  connection  that  I have 
already  shown  to  exist  between  the  heavenly  twins,  or  horse- 
men, and  the  northern  charioteers  of  India. 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  this  explanation  is 
given  by  the  Hindu  name  of  the  sixth  month,  Jyestha,  cor- 
rupted into  Jeth.  This,  according  to  the  present  hypothesis, 
was  formerly  the  seventh  month.  It  means  the  eldest,  or 
chief.  This  is  a name  which  is  most  appropriate  for  the 
month  which  is  sacred  to  the  sixth,  formerly  the  seventh, 
sign  of  the  Zodiac  Nuru,  the  light,  in  the  Akkadian  list  which, 
according  to  Varahamihira,  appeared  in  the  Hindu  Zodiac 
as  “fire.”^  This  was  the  month  which  was  formerly  sacred 
to  the  moon  which  ruled  the  summer  solstice,  and  which  in 
the  great  cosmological  hymn  of  the  Rigveda  is  represented  as 
being  the  seventh  month,  the  self-produced,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  six  pairs  of  months.®  In  the  Hindu  lunar  list 
she  appears  as  Krodha,  the  ancestress  of  the  warrior  moon 
and  snake  races,  who  were  hateful  to  the  Aryans  and  Northern 
tribes. 

The  eighth  Akkadian  sign.  Pa,  the  sceptre,  and  its  counter- 
part, Dhamsu,  the  archer,  both  represent  the  ruling  power, 
and  fully  justify  the  name  of  the  Hindu  month  Srabon,  which 
means  the  glorious  month. 

But  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  of  the  identity  of  the  signs 
as  I have  arranged  them,  and  the  Hindu  months  they  repre- 
sent, is  that  given  by  the  Akkadian  Shuhu,  the  Ibex,  later 
the  Tamil  Makaram,  or  sea-monster  ; and  last  of  all,  Capri- 

* This  was  also  symbolized  by  the"l6pos  yd/jLo^  of  Zeus  and  Here  which  was 
celebrated  at  Argos,  in  Gamelion.  See  I’art  IV.  J.R.A.S.  April,  1890,  p.  450. 

2 Alberuni’s  India,  Sachau’s  edition,  chap.  xix.  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

^ Rg.  i.  164.  15.  See  above,  pp.  572,  573. 
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cornus.  This  animal  was,  as  Alberuni  tells  us,  represented 
by  the  Greeks  as  a goat  with  a fish’s  tail.^  The  names  of  tbe 
corresponding  Hindu  months  are  Bhadrapada,  meaning  the 
“blessed-footed,”  and  Proshthapada,  meaning  the  “ox- 
footed ” month,  but  the  dominant  deity  of  the  month  is 
Ajaekapaf],  the  one-footed  goat,^  agreeing  exactly  with  the 
Zodiacal  sign  of  the  sea- goat  with  its  fish’s  tail,®  which  w'as 
its  one  foot.  Again,  Mesham,  the  Tamil  twelfth,  formerly 
the  thirteenth  sign,  meaning  goat,  agrees  precisely  with  the 
name  of  the  present  twelfth  and  former  thirteenth  Hindu 
month,  Mirga,  or  Margasirsha,  which  means  the  “ deer- 
headed animal.”  This  was  the  gazelle,  formerly  sacred  to 
the  Akkadian  chief  phallic  god  Mul-lil,  represented  in  the 
Akkadian  months  by  Bara-ziggur,  the  altar  of  the  Creator, 
which  was  afterwards  altered  first  to  the  goat,  and  next  to 
the  ram. 

The  above  explanations  will  be  made  more  clear  by  the 
following  table,  in  which  I have  placed  the  Hindu  months 
side  by  side  with  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  they  represent  when 
the  Zodiacal  year  is  reckoned  as  beginning  with  the  winter 
solstice,  making  December-January  the  first  month  : — 


Name  of  Hindu  month. 

Akkadian  sign  of  Zodiac. 

Ordinary  Zodiacal 

1. 

Piishan 

Tete,  the  bull 

The  bull 

2. 

Magh 

Masmasa,  the  twins, 
or  the  bricks 

The  twins 

3. 

Phalgun 

Nungaru,  the  crab, 
the  seizer  of  seed 

The  crab 

4. 

Chait 

A,  the  lion,  or  water 

The  lion 

5. 

Baisakh 

Ki,  the  earth 

The  virgin 

6. 

Jetb 

Nuru,  the  light 

The  balance 

7. 

Assar 

Agrabu,  the  scorpion 

The  scorpion 

' Alberuni’s  India,  Sachau’s  edition,  vol.  i.  chap.  xix.  p.  219.  Varahamihira 
also  calls  it  Makara,  and  translates  it  “hippopotamus,”  but  Alberuni  corrects  him. 

* Alberuni’s  India,  Sachau’s  edition,  vol.  ii.  chap.  Ixi.  p.  122. 

® He  is  the  fish-man  called  hy  Berosus  Oannes,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Akkadian  Hea-ana,  the  god  (ana)  Hea  or  Ea,  who  arose  from  the  sea  to  impart 
civilization  and  knowledge  to  the  Euphratean  populations.  His  earlier  form  was 
the  goat,  or  ibex.  It  was  the  worshippers  of  the  sanctifying  water  of  life  who 
assimilated  him  to  the  fish. 
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8.  Srabon 

9.  Bbadon 

10.  Asvin 

11.  Khartik 

12.  Margasirsba 


Pa,  the  sceptre  The  archer 

Shubu,  the  ibex  Capricornus,  the 

sea-goat  (Makara) 
Gu,  the  dog?  The  watering-pot 

(Aquarius) 

Zeb,meaningunknown  The  fisher 
Ku,  the  ram  The  ram,  or  the 

goat. 


It  has  thus  been  shown  that  the  year  every  where  originally 
began  with  the  winter  solstice,  but  certain  nations  altered 
this  original  custom.  Thus  the  Egyptians,  who  were  imi- 
tated by  the  Athenians,  began  their  year  with  the  summer 
solstice,  because  this  period  nearly  coincided  with  the  rising 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  the  most  important  event  of  the 
Egyptian  year.  Others,  again,  like  the  Spartans  and  the 
Peloponnesian  States,  the  Macedonians  and  the  States  of 
Asia  Minor,  began  their  year  with  the  autumnal  equinox.^ 
This  change  was  made  under  the  influence  of  Tammuz 
worship,  and,  as  I have  already  pointed  out,  the  Song  of 
Lamech  in  Genesis  iv.  gives  evidence  of  a similar  change 
having  been  made  in  the  reckonings  followed  by  the  Biblical 
chronologists.  But  Tammuz  worship  was  essentially  a solar- 
cult,  and  must  have  been  long  posterior  to  the  lunar  year 
except  in  its  original  form  of  earth- worship.  I have  now  com- 
pleted the  inquiry  on  which  I started,  and  have,  I hope,  given 
what  will  be  accepted  as  a fairly  accurate  proof  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  solar  year  was  evolved  from  the  earliest  year  of 
five  seasons.  The  first  stage  towards  reckoning  time,  following 
the  division  of  the  year  into  five  seasons,  was  that  made  by  the 
calculation  of  the  lunar  month  into  twenty-eight  days.  These 
were  divided  into  two  periods  of  fourteen  days  each,  repre- 
senting the  phases  of  the  moon  ; but  these  phases,  the  Hindu 
Nakshatra,  were  not  used  as  a measure  of  annual  time  till  the 
Hindu  five  years’  cycle,  reconciling  the  solar  and  lunar  year, 
was  calculated.  The  first  period  beyond  the  month  recog- 
nized as  a stable  unit  of  time  were  the  ten  lunar  months  of 
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gestation,  subsequently  increased  to  eleven  by  the  addition 
of  a month  in  honour  of  the  earthly  father ; but  the  complete 
year  of  thirteen  lunar  months  was  not  calculated  till  a map 
of  the  heavens  had  been  framed  by  dividing  the  celestial 
equator  into  ten  unequal  divisions  characterized  by  selected 
stars.  From  the  tables  thus  formed,  measurements  and 
calculations  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
made,  from  which  the  year  of  thirteen  months  was  deter- 
mined, and  to  this  circle  probably  three  more  divisions  were 
added  when  the  thirteen  lunar  months  were  fixed  on  as  the 
period  of  the  year.  This  year  always  began  with  the  winter 
solstice.  From  the  signs  used  to  denote  the  circle  by  the  lunar 
astronomers,  those  used  by  the  founders  of  the  solar  year  were 
selected.  Two  of  these  signs,  which  were  first  the  two  sacred 
fire-sticks,  and  afterwards  the  husband  and  wife,  were  made  into 
one,  representing  first  the  pair  of  bricks,  afterwards  the  boy 
and  girl,  and  last  of  all  the  male  twins;  and  it  was  the 
month  that  was  thus  discarded  that  was  again  re-inserted 
when  an  intercalary  month  was  required  to  correct  errors  in 
calculation. 

But  subsequent  perturbations  in  this  order  were  made 
when  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  fixed  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  as  among  the  Tammuz- worshippers ; in  the  summer 
solstice,  as  among  the  Egyptians  and  Athenians  ; and,  lastly, 
by  the  solar  year. 
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Art.  XI. — The  duty  of  English-speaking  Orientalists  in  regard 
to  united  action  in  adhering  generally  to  Sir  William 
Jones's  Principles  of  Transliteration,  esp>ecially  in  the  ease 
of  Indian  Languages ; with  a Proposal  for  Promoting  a 
Uniform  International  Method  of  Transliteration  so  far 
at  least  as  may  he  applicable  to  Proper  Names.  By  Sir 
Monier  Monier- Williams,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L. 

Before  entering  on  the  subject  of  Transliteration,  I pro- 
pose to  submit  a few  preliminary  remarks  on  the  formation 
of  graphic  systems  generally,  and  the  rules  which  ought  to 
regulate  their  application. 

The  following  rules  or  principles  will,  I think,  be  accepted 
by  most  scholars  in  the  present  day  : — 

General  Alphabetical  Rules. 

1.  In  each  graphic  system  each  vowel-sound  should  in- 
variably be  represented  by  the  same  vowel-symbol  and  by 
no  other;  e.g.  the  sound  of  a in  ‘zebra,’  ‘organ,’  ‘cedar,’ 
should  always  be  represented  by  the  symbol  a and  not  some- 
times by  u as  in  ‘ gun,’  or  by  o as  in  ‘ son,’  or  in  any  other 
way  (see  artificial  sentences  given  at  p.  612). 

2.  Each  consonantal  sound  should  invariably  be  repre- 
sented by  the  same  consonantal  symbol  and  by  no  other ; 
e.g.  the  consonantal  sound  of  ^ in  our  word  ‘jib’  should 
always  be  represented  by  the  symbol  j and  not  sometimes  by 
^ as  in  ‘ gibbet  ’ ; and  again,  the  sound  of  s should  always  be 
represented  by  s and  not  sometimes  by  c ; and  the  sound  of 
k by  />',  and  not  sometimes  by  c,  as  in  the  words  ‘ cinder,’ 
‘kind,’  ‘cicatrize.’ 

3.  Each  simple  sound  should  be  represented  by  a single 
symbol.  Tliis  rule  should  apply  to  the  sound  represented  by 
c in  the  Italian  ‘ civita,’  ‘ dolce,’  but  represented  by  eh  in  our 
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‘chisel,’  ‘church,’  and  by  tsch  or  tch  in  German  and  French 
transliteration  of  Indian  words.  (Note  ; it  is  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  the  prejudice  that  our  sound  of  ch  is  an  aspiration  of 
c,  but  that  it  is  not  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  an 
aspirated  form  ; see  Nagari  alphabet,  next  page). 

4.  Aapiraied  consonantal  sounds  should  in  strictness  be 
represented  by  single  symbols  or  by  some  mark  of  emphatic 
breathing  or  by  some  modification  of  the  unaspirated  con- 
sonant, and  not  by  adding  another  distinct  letter  such  as  h ; 
e.g.  the  aspiration  of  t should  be  represented  by  a single 
symbol,  as  in  the  Greek  6 \ or  by  adding  a mark  as  in  t'  or  t' 
or  t'  \ or  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  d for  dh.  (Note,  however,  that 
the  Latin  method  of  adding  h,  as  in  theologus  for  ^€0X0709, 
philologusioY  <^1X0X0709,  is  now,  in  my  opinion,  too  universally 
practised  to  be  set  aside.’) 

I next  pass  to  certain  actual  alphabets,  and  begin  with  the 
Nagari  or  Deva-Nilgarl  alphabet  of  India,  as  more  complete, 
and  as  conforming  more  nearly  than  any  other  to  the  above 
rules.  It  is  provided  with  47  simple  sj^mbols  (14  vowels  and 
33  consonants),  and,  to  make  a fount  of  t}’pes  complete,  there 
should  be  provision  for  about  500  compound  consonants. 

This  alphabet,  thought  to  have  borrowed  some  of  its 
forms  from  a Phoenician  source,^  was  developed  through 
the  gradual  expansion  of  the  symbols  used  in  the  Southern 
Asoka  inscriptions,  written  in  a kind  of  Prakrit  or  Pali,  but 
was  probably  not  thoroughly  fixed  in  its  present  shape  till 
about  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  The  equivalent  letters, 
here  added,  are  those  of  the  second  edition  of  my  Sanskrit- 
English  Dictionary,  published  by  the  University  of  Oxford. 
It  is,  however,  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Nagari  is  pecu- 
liarly a Sanskrit  alj^habet ; for  the  Sanskrit  language,  though 
it  has  adopted  the  Nagari,  may  also  be  written  in  Telugu, 
Kanarese,  Malayalam  or  Grantham  letters. 

* I hare  arrived  at  this  conclusion  since  writing  my  papers  on  transliteration 
for  the  Berlin  and  Leiden  Congresses  in  1881  and  i883. 

^ Of  the  Indian  Inscription  characters  those  called  the  Southern  Asoka — from 
which  the  Nagari  was  derived — are  not,  we  know,  so  clearly  traceable  to  a 
Bhmnician  source  as  the  Northern,  and  some  hold  that  the  Nagari  had  its  origin 
in  Southern  India,  or  at  any  rate  that  some  of  its  symbols  are  original. 
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The  NagarT  Alphabet, 


Vowels. 


^ a,  'ssn,  T si ; X,T i,  i ; "3,  ^ U,  ^ ri,  ^ rl 

Iri,  ^ Irl),  TT,  ^ e ; ai ; > o ; "I-  au. 

Anusvara  ’ n or  m ; Yisarga  : h ; Virama  . 

Consonants. 


Gutturals, 

Palatals, 

Cerebrals, 

Dentals, 

Labials, 

Semivowels, 

Sibilants, 

Aspirate, 

Compounds, 


k,  ^ kh  ; ^ g,  gk  ; ^ n. 

c,  IP  ch  ; 51  j,  H jh  ; ^ n. 

Z t,  -3  th  ; T d,  3 (Ik  ; T!T  n. 

t,  ^ tk  ; ^ d,  \I  dk  ; ^n. 

p,  pk  ; ^ b,  »T  kk  ; m. 
Y’  \ r,  51^  1,  V. 

IT  s,  ^ sk,  s. 
f k. 

^ ksk  and  akout  500  otkers. 


Secondly,  I give  tke  Hellenic  or  Greek  alpkaket — known 
to  be  from  a Phoenician  source  * — arranging  it  (as  far  as  is 
possible  without  palatals  and  cerebrals)  in  the  same  order. 
It  has  only  twenty-four  simple  symbols  and  two  compound ; 
but  has  both  capital  and  small  letters  (reckoned  as  one)  thus : 


The  Hellenic,  or  Greek  Alphabet. 
Vowels. 

A,  a •,  E,  €;  11,7);  I,  i ; T,  v ; O,  o;  fl,  co. 

Consonants. 


Gutturals, 

K.,  k;  X,  X',  r, 

Dentals, 

T,  t;  0,  6;  A,  S; 

N,  V. 

Labials, 

n,  tt;  <?,  0;  H,  /3; 

M,  p. 

Semivowels, 

P,  p;  A,  \. 

Sibilants, 

X O',  ?;  Z,  f. 

Aspirate,  (spiritus  asper)  ' (lenls) 

Compounds,  H,  | ; W, 

' The  primary  source,  as  all  scholars  now  agree,  was  the  Hieratic  Egyptian. 
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Thirdly,  I give  the  Latin  or  Roman  alphabet,  which  has 
modified  the  Greek,  and  now  also  has  twenty-four  simple 
symbols  and  one  compound.  It  has  both  capital  and  small 
letters,  and  eight  Towel-sj’mbols,  thus  : 

The  Latin  or  Roman  Alphabet. 

Vowels. 

A,  a;  E,  e;  I,  i (J,  j)  ; U,  u (Y,  v ) ; 0,  o ; Y,  y. 
Consonants. 

Gutturals  K,  k ; C,  c ; G,  g ; Q,  q. 

Palatal  (J,  i ; properly  a vowel-symbol). 

Dentals  T,  t ; D,  d ; N,  n. 

Labials  P,  p ; F,  f ^ ; B,  b ; M,  m. 

Semivoicels  R,  r ; L,  1 ; (Y,  y ; Y,  v ; properly  vowels). 

Sibilants  S,  8 ; Z,  z. 

Aspirate  h. 

Compound  X,  x. 

Fourthly  ought  to  come  our  own  English  alphabet. 

This  need  not  be  given  as  it  is  the  same  as  the  Latin 
alphabet,  with  the  addition  of  the  symbol  "VY,  w,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  we  also  use  J,  j ; Y,  v;  Y,  y as 
consonants  ; making  twenty- six  symbols  in  all. 

All  the  Indian  languages  of  the  Aryan  family  have 
adopted  the  Nugarl,  though  with  various  modifications. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  South  Indian  or  Dravidian  family 
{e.g.  Telugu,  Kanarese  and  Malayalam)  have  not  adopted  the 
Nagarl.  They  have  an  equally  complete  equipment  of 
symbols  similarly  classified.  The  Tamil  alone  is  defective, 
and  makes  use  of  Grantham  characters  in  writing  Sanskrit. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  even  the  Nagarl  is  by  no 
means  a perfect  alphabetical  system.  It  has  no  symbols  for 
the  sounds  of  short  d,  e and  d (as  in  our  ‘hat,’  ‘let,’  ‘on’), 
nor  for  some  of  the  vowel  sounds  common  in  German 
and  French,  nor  for  our  sounds  of  z and  /,  nor  for  the 
French  sound  of  j,  and  it  cannot  adequately  represent 

* Partly  dental. 
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some  of  the  sounds  common  in  Semitic  and  Turanian  ^ 
languages.  Nor  has  it  any  capital  letters.  It  has  doubtless 
a great  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabets  in  its 
ampler  supply  of  vowel-symbols.  Yet  from  its  making  short 
d inherent  in  every  consonant  (which  is  not  marked  by 
virama),  it  is  encumbered  by  far  too  great  a burden  of 
intricate  compound  letters. 

All  that  I am  at  present  concerned  in  asserting  is  that  the 
Nagarl,  is  the  best  and  only  standard  to  be  taken  as  a guide 
in  amplifying  the  Latin  graphic  system  and  adapting  it  to 
the  transliteration  of  Indian  languages. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  equip- 
ment of  letters,  when  unamplified  by  supplementary  symbols, 
to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  which  every  scientifically 
formed  graphic  system  ought  to  serve — that  is,  to  represent 
its  own  language  in  such  a way  that  each  sound  shall  invari- 
ably be  represented  by  the  same  symbol — is  apparent  when 
we  arrange  these  three  alphabetical  systems  (as  I have 
attempted  to  do)  in  the  same  order  with  the  more  perfect 
Nagarl. 

This  is  more  especially  brought  home  to  us  •when  we 
realize  the  fact  that  in  our  own  language,  which,  like 
Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin,  belongs  to  the  Aryan  family, 
we  have  only  26  letters  to  represent  about  40  sounds,  while, 
with  curious  perversity,  instead  of  adding  14  symbols  or 
distinctive  marks  to  our  26  letters,  we  employ  about  400 
combinations  of  these  letters  to  represent  our  40  sounds. 

The  need  of  a fuller  number  of  symbols  is  especially 
noticeable  in  respect  of  the  vowel-sounds.  To  remedy  this 
deficiency,  and  avoid  violating  the  rules  laid  down  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  it  is  usual  in  German  and  French 
to  combine  simple  vowel-symbols  together  (thus,  ai,  au,  eu, 
oil,  etc.),  or  to  make  use  of  distinctive  dots,  marks  and  accents 
(as  in  German  and  French,  thus  d,  ii,  e,  e,  e,  etc.),  according 
to  one  invariable  method  and  with  some  regard  for  scientific 
accuracy. 

' I use  the  name  Turanian — thougli  unsatisfactory — as  the  best  yet  invented 
to  comprehend  all  non-Aryan  and  non-Semitic  languages. 
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Unhappily  in  English  we  not  only  refuse  to  use  supple- 
mentary marks,  but  in  our  collocation  and  permutation  of 
vowel-symbols  with  consonants,  show  such  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  all  consistency  that  a chaotic  system  of  writing  our 
admirably  vigorous  and  flexible  language  is  the  result. 

Here  are  a few  artificial  sentences  which  I have  put 
together  to  illustrate  the  hopeless  alphabetical  chaos  which 
our  abuse  of  the  Latin  vowel-symbols  has  brought  about. 

1.  The  mother-bird  flutters  anxiously  and  patiently  around 
the  young  pigeons  and  feeds  them  without  guerdon. 

2.  A tall  gentleman  entered  the  tram-car  after  saying 
farewell. 

3.  The  boy  George  ought  to  be  taught  to  row  with  a small 
oar  or  scull.  (Add  the  words  ‘drought’  and  ‘draught.’) 

4.  Give  that  policeman  a guinea  for  seizing  the  thief. 

5.  Be  merry  as  a bee ; be  never  heavy-hearted ; yea, 
eat  your  bread  and  meat  with  cheerfulness ; nay,  be  like 
media)val  coenobites,  living  for  each  other  and  the  people, 
keeping  the  key  of  happiness  by  benevolence,  cherishing 
neither  spite  nor  pique,  giving  and  not  receiving  relief. 
(Add  ‘ plaguy,’  ‘ Lea,’  ‘ Lee,’  ‘ Legh,’  ‘ Leigh,’  ‘ Beauchamp.’) 

6.  Bibles  piled  in  the  aisle  pain  the  sight  of  the  choristers 
who  sing  in  the  choir. 

7.  Is  it  true  that  he  gave  a few  pence  to  two  too  truant 
musicians  who  move  and  manoeuvre  about  like  vagrant 
troubadours  in  your  and  our  town  ? 

8.  Not  a soul  named  Beaufort  came  with  us,  and  we  know 
no  beautiful  girl  named  Beauchamp,  and  no  one  named  Bow- 
man, and  we  owe  nothing  to  that  yeoman  for  rowing  us  in 
that  boat.  (Add  ‘ toe,’  ‘ sew,’  ‘ dough,’  ‘ oh  !’) 

9.  Though  cough  and  hiccough  plough  my  chest  through, 
I will  go  to  the  rough  Lough  and  fetch  water  to  fill  the 
troughs  for  the  horses  which  cruel  men  have  houghed. 

These  nine  examples  will  suffice  to  make  it  clear  that  our 
method  of  applying  the  Latin  alphabetical  symbols  to  the 
expression  of  English  sounds  is  an  utterly  misleading  guide 
to  their  pronunciation. 

Thus,  in  the  first,  we  use  10  different  vowel-symbols  or 
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collocations  and  permutations  of  vowels  in  combination 
with  consonants  to  represent  the  one  sound  of  a in  ‘ zebra,’ 

‘ cedar,’  etc.  In  the  second,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one 
vowel-symbol  a represents  5 different  sounds.  In  the  fifth, 
14  different  combinations  and  permutations  of  symbols 
represent  the  one  sound  of  e in  ‘be.’  In  the  eighth,  11 
represent  the  sound  of  o in  ‘ no.’  In  the  ninth,  confusion 
is  worse  confounded  by  our  adding  the  two  consonantal 
symbols  gh  to  the  two  vowel-symbols  ou,  so  as  to  express 
eight  quite  differently  sounding  words  in  which  gh  is  either 
silent  or  has  the  sound  of  k or  kh,  or  p or  f. 

In  fact,  our  orthography  has  little  connexion  with  ortho- 
phony, and  is  often  little  better  than  ideography. 

Happily  our  vagaries  and  incongruities  in  consonantal 
spelling  are  generally  not  so  misleading  as  our  violation  of 
all  law  and  order  in  our  use  of  the  vowel-symbols.  Never- 
theless any  one  who,  despairing  of  our  vowel-spelling,  looks 
to  our  use  of  the  consonants  as  a guide  to  the  pronunciation 
of  English,  will  be  confronted  with  several  sufficiently  con- 
fusing inconsistencies  (as,  in  our  occasional  use  of  c for  s,  g 
iovj,  s for  sh,  s for  s;  e.g.  ‘city,’  ‘gibbet,’  ‘sure,’  ‘advise  ’). 

On  the  whole  I think  we  may  agree  with  a certain  Dr. 
Herman  in  “ The  Caxtons  ” when  he  expressed  a strong 
opinion  that  “a  more  lying  roundabout  puzzle-headed  delu- 
sion than  that  by  which  we  confuse  the  clear  instincts  of 
truth  in  our  accursed  system  of  spelling  was  never  concocted 
by  the  father  of  falsehoods.” 

Nay,  we  may  even  acquiesce  in  the  language  of  the  Heport 
of  the  American  “ Commission  on  Amended  Orthography,” 
in  1889,  that  “the  English  language  is  so  grossly  misspelt 
as  to  be  an  obstruction  to  the  etymologist ; a needless  con- 
sumer of  time,  money  and  energy ; a falsifier  of  history ; a 
perverter  of  the  logical  and  of  the  moral  faculty;  a hindrance 
to  education ; a chief  cause  of  illiteracy  and  a clog  upon  the 
wheels  of  general  progress.” 

Of  course  I need  scarcely  say  that  our  misspelling  of 
English  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  transliteration,  and 
certainly  I have  no  intention  of  mixing  up  with  my  present 
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subject  tbe  vexed  question  of  English  spelling-reform,  so 
ably  and  persistently  advocated  b}'  Mr.  Pitman. 

Nevertheless  some  remarks  on  our  kakographic  inconsis- 
tencies were  needed;  because  before  entering  on  tbe  question 
of  a uniform  system  of  transliteration,  there  are  two  points 
which  I wish  to  bring  out  in  strong  relief ; first,  that  the 
Latin  alphabetical  symbols  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible 
for  our  English  abuse  of  them ; secondly,  that  Orientalists 
ought  to  give  up  all  attempts  at  conveying  to  English- 
speaking  non-Orientalists  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Orien- 
tal words  by  attempting  to  adapt  transliteration,  or  at  least 
vowel-transliteration,  to  any  supposed  uniform  English, 
method  of  pronouncing  the  Latin  vowel-symbols. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a uniform 
system  of  transliteration,  I begin  by  contending  that  the 
Latin  alphabet,  notwithstanding  its  deficiencies,  is  so  admir- 
ably simple,  practical  and  pliable,  that  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  marks  or  points — like  those  already  employed  over  the 
letters  i and  j — it  may  be  rendered  capable  of  the  most 
regular,  methodical,  and  scientific  adaptation  to  every 
purpose  of  transliteration. 

Furthermore  I contend  tbat,  although  the  limitations  of 
time  and  space  compel  me  to  restrict  my  present  remarks 
to  Indian  languages,  yet  the  growing  importance  of  this 
subject  in  connection  with  all  Oriental  studies  impels 
Orientalists  to  extend  their  view  over  the  whole  linguistic 
field,  and  to  consider  the  applicability  of  the  Latin 
symbols  to  the  graphic  systems  of  all  the  languages  of  the 
East. 

Indeed,  most  of  us  are  aware  that  important  Oriental  texts 
— such  as  the  Rig-veda,  part  of  the  Yajur-veda,  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana,  the  Divyavadana,  important  portions  of  the  Pali 
Tripitaka,  not  to  speak  of  Zend  and  Hindustani  texts  and 
Pali  examination  papers — have  been  already  effectively 
transliterated  and  printed  in  the  Indo-Latin  alphabet  for 
the  benefit  and  convenience  of  scholars,  who  are  neverthe- 
less quite  conversant  with  the  Indian  graphic  systems  : — 

Also  that  many  excellent  translations  of  Oriental  works 
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have  been  published,  involving  constant  transliteration  of 
Oriental  words:  — 

Also  that  numerous  Oriental  Societies — such  as  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Ceylon,  America,  Germany  and 
France — constantly  put  forth  valuable  papers,  the  utility  of 
which  is  much  enhanced  by  the  free  employment  of  equiva- 
lent Latin  letters  as  a substitute  for,  or  in  conjunction 
with,  the  more  complicated  Oriental  characters: — 

Finally  that  in  all  popular  works  on  Eastern  subjects 
proper  names  have  to  be  transliterated  for  the  benefit  of 
general  readers. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  question  of  how  far  it  may 
be  practicable  to  bring  about  among  Orientalists  of  all 
nations  more  harmony  of  practice  in  carrying  out  the  detail 
of  transliteration,  has  for  some  time  been  a burning  question 
which  has  not  yet  burnt  itself  out,  although  it  is  now  in 
one  class  of  languages,  at  least,  tending  gradually  towards 
— so  to  speak — the  desired  haven  of  Nirvana. 

I have  myself  urged  the  discussion  of  the  question  with 
a view  to  the  settlement  of  controverted  points,  at  two 
International  Oriental  Congresses  ; and  at  the  Berlin 
Congress  of  1881,  as  a result  of  the  paper  I then  read,  a 
Committee  was  appointed,  which,  however,  so  far  as  I am 
aware,  has  never  formulated  any  scheme  or  drawn  up  any 
report. 

Nevertheless  a careful  observer  in  the  present  day  may 
note  that,  as  a result  of  a kind  of  natural  selection  or  survival 
of  the  fittest,  the  practice  of  all  Oriental  scholars — so  far 
as  Aryan  languages  are  concerned — is  settling  down  into  an 
acceptance  of  Sir  William  Jones’s  principles  of  translitera- 
tion (see  p.  620)  as  propounded  by  him  in  the  very  first  paper 
of  the  Researches  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  in  1788. 

Doubtless  Sir  William  Jones’s  scheme  has  since  been 
improved  upon  and  modified.  Each  nation  has  shown  its 
predilection  for  the  employment  of  particular  equivalents, 
and  some  prefer  their  own  special  forms  of  supplementary 
marks.  Moreover  to  this  day  isolated  variations  are  being 
tentatively  put  forward  by  individual  scholars. 
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Furthermore  the  Oxford  University  Press  in  its  attractive 
and  stately  array  of  translations  of  “ Sacred  Books  of  the 
East  ” — now  in  process  of  being  printed — has  introduced 
peculiar  elements  of  disturbance,  about  which  I shall  have  to 
speak  more  in  the  sequel. 

If  then  my  estimate  of  the  present  situation  is  correct, 
surely  the  time  has  come  for  some  united  attempt  to  bring 
about  international  uniformity  in  the  details  of  a matter 
which  has  so  weighty  a bearing  on  the  promotion  of  Oriental 
studies  generally — whether  Aryan,  Semitic,  or  Turanian — 
and  I may  add,  on  the  spread  of  education  among  the 
millions  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 

But  here,  of  course,  the  question  will  be  asked,  who  is  to 
take  the  lead  and  how  and  when  and  where?  In  replj%  I 
repeat  what  I said  at  the  Berlin  Congress: — Great  Britain, 
or  rather  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  greatest  colonizer,  the 
greatest  settler,  the  greatest  commercial  power  in  the  world ; 
■and  her  language  is  more  generally  diffused  over  the  habitable 
globe  than  that  of  any  other  people. 

Moreover  as  the  ruler  of  India  she  is  bound  to  give  her 
unlettered  millions  of  subjects  the  option  of  acquiring  a 
simple  alphabet,  which  would,  if  adopted,  reduce  the  labour 
of  education  now  much  increased  by  the  complexity  of  in- 
digenous graphic  S3'stems. 

At  any  rate  she  is  bound  to  give  them  a system  of  trans- 
literation formulated  by  English-speaking  Orientalists,  and 
therefore  better  calculated  than  any  other  to  bring  their 
alphabets  into  harmony  with  ours. 

Hence  I contend  that  of  all  nations  the  United  Kingdom 
is  in  duty  bound  to  take  the  lead. 

But  here  again  we  are  confronted  with  another  difficulty. 
The  initiative  can  only  be  taken  by  a corporate  and  well- 
organized  Oriental  Society,  and  of  such  I am  happy  to  say 
there  are  several  in  the  British  Empire. 

The  oldest  is  that  founded  at  Calcutta  by  Sir  William 
Jones  in  1784 — the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal — now  106 
years  old.  I was  present  at  its  Centenary  celebration  in 
1884,  when  Dr.  Bajeudralala  Mitra  and  the  then  President, 
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the  Hon.  H.  J.  Re3'nolds,  C.S.,  gave  a summary  of  its 
history  in  the  presence  of  the  then  Governor-General  (Lord 
Ripon), 

The  Bengal  ‘Asiatic  Society  ’ may  be  described  as  the  germ 
out  of  which  all  other  Oriental  Societies  have  developed,  and 
since,  as  I have  stated,  its  first  President,  Sir  William  Jones, 
was  the  first  to  write  a scientific  paper  on  the  translitera- 
tion of  Indian  Languages,  it  might  well  be  called  upon 
to  take  the  initiative  in  proposing  some  universal  inter- 
national system  applicable  to  all  Eastern  languages.  The 
chief  objection  to  its  interposing  in  such  a matter  would  be 
that  its  geographical  situation  is  too  remote.  The  same 
objection  w'ould  apply  to  initiative  proposals  emanating  from 
the  Societies  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Cejdon. 

Hence  I submit  that  our  own  Asiatic  Society  (founded  in 
1823),  from  its  central  position  in  the  commercial  capital  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  from  the  prestige  of  its  great  names  and 
possible  future  connection  with  the  Imperial  Institute — now 
approaching  completion  — ought  to  lead  the  w'aj'^  in  pro- 
moting this  most  important  aid  to  the  prosecution  of  Asiatic 
studies. 

Furthermore,  I contend  that  we  ought  to  be  loyal  to  our 
own  nationality.  We  ought  in  the  first  place  to  adhere 
generally  to  the  lines  laid  down  by  perhaps  the  most  accom- 
plished of  all  our  own  pioneers  of  Oriental  learning,  whose 
memory  is  perpetuated  by  two  cenotaphs  at  his  own  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  And  in  the  next  place,  if  there  are  any 
deviations  from  those  lines  which  may  seem  desirable  to 
our  own  Orientalists,  we  ought  to  ask  the  Orientalists  of 
other  nations  who  have  generally  accepted  Sir  William 
Jones’s  principles  to  consider  also  our  proposed  deviations 
in  points  of  detail. 

And  with  a view  to  make  these  deviations  clearer,  as  well 
as  to  lay  before  you  a definite  proposal  which  may  possibly 
prove  acceptable  to  Orientalists  of  our  own  and  other 
nations,  I now  proceed  to  give  a short  historical  account 
of  the  progress  of  transliteration  from  its  earliest  origin  at 
Calcutta. 
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You  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
notice  the  first  rude  efibrts  of  some  well-meaning  persons, 
who  seem  to  have  had  no  other  aim  than  to  write  Oriental 
words  in  such  a way  that  illiterate  English  soldiers  and 
half-educated  Anglo-Indians,  innocent  of  all  anxiety  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  Indian  languages,  might  pronounce 
them  with  a fair  amount  of  accuracy — efiorts  which  resulted 
in  writing  Seajwy  for  Sipdhi  and  Sir  Roger  Bolder  for  Siraj 
ml  doula  (for  doulat). 

Turning  rather  to  the  first  scientific  attempts  at  rendering 
Oriental  symbols  into  English  characters,  we  shall  find  that 
the  earliest  translitei’ators — like  all  other  innovators  and 
would-he  benefactors — had  to  encounter  many  prej  udices,  and 
were  much  hindered  by  mutual  jealousies  and  dissensions. 

Their  chief  conflicts  took  place  on  the  battle-field  of  the 
vowel-sounds.  It  was  the  question  of  vowel- transliteration  ^ 
W’hich  gave  rise  to  the  first  controversies,  and  we  soon  find 
transliterators  inclined  to  separate  themselves  into  two 
camps — the  one  asserting  that  there  was  some  general  way 
of  pronouncing  certain  vowel-symbols,  or  combinations  of 
symbols,  in  English,  which,  if  adopted  as  the  basis  of  trans- 
literation, might  ensure  a correct  pronunciation  of  Oriental 
W'ords  by  non-Orientalists;  the  other  despairing  of  extracting 
any  order  out  of  our  chaotic  vowel-combinations,  and  found- 
ing their  system  of  transliteration  on  the  more  regular 
Italian  or  French  method  of  vowel-pronunciation. 

The  chief  battle,  however,  was  fought  over  the  right 
method  of  representing  the  obscure  sound  of  a,  which  is 
inherent  in  every  Niigari  consonantal  symbol,  and  although 
found  in  such  words  as  our  ‘ zebra,’  ‘ cedar,’  may  be  repre- 
sented in  English — as  I have  already  shown  (see  p.  612) — 
by  one  of  our  five  vowel-symbols,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  or  by  oil  or 
even  by  eo  or  ie,  or  still  more  curiously  by  iou  combined, 
making  ten  ways  in  all. 

Mr.  Ilalhed  was  the  first  to  propose  an  Anglicized  vowel- 


' This  may  be  proved  by  a reference  to  the  volume  edited  by  me  for  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  in  1859,  the  title  of  which  is  “ Original  Papers  illustrating 
the  Application  of  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  the  Languages  of  India.” 
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scheme,  which,  he  thought,  would  ensure  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  Oriental  words.  In  his  “Code  of  Gentoo  Laws” 
— compiled  by  order  of  Warren  Hastings  in  1776 — he  pro- 
pounded the  following  vowel-system,  arranging  it  in  the 
order  of  the  Niigarl  alphabet  already  given  : 

e,  d",  ee,  ee ; do,  66,  ree,  ree ; dc ; z;  o,  6u. 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  represented  the  obscure  sound 
of  a by  e,  as  in  our  word  ‘ mother,’  German  ‘ mutter,’  and  in 
the  French  ‘ le.’ 

Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Wilkins  seems  to  have 
accepted  Mr.  Halhed’s  ideas,  but  improved  upon  them.  He 
appears  to  have  begun  transliterating  about  the  year  1780  ; 
for  he  tells  us  that  about  that  time  he  put  into  English  the 
greater  part  of  three  popular  Sanskrit  grammars.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  his  improvements  consisted  in  the  im- 
portant alterations  of  writing  d instead  of  e for  the  obscure 
a,  and  e instead  of  ae,  and  di  instead  of  i ; but  he  still 
adhered  to  the  symbols  ee,  ee,  6o  and  6o. 

It  was  reserved  for  Sir  William  Jones  in  1788  to  stamp 
Wilkins’s  introduction  of  the  symbols  a,  e,  and  ai  with  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  and  to  recommend  the  use  of  i,  u, 
and  au,  instead  of  ee,  oo,  and  on. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society  seems  to  have  been  undecided  as  to 
the  most  important  symbol  of  all ; for  we  find  him  allowing 
the  occasional  employment  of  Mr.  Halhed’s  short  e for  a,  and 
himself  writing  Menu  for  Manu,  senri  for  snrvn.  He  also 
preferred  accentual  to  prosodial  marks  for  the  long  vowels 
(except  in  two  cases), ^ and  he  suggested  no  distinguish- 
ing mark  for  the  guttural  nasal. 

In  regard  to  the  consonants,  too,  he  sanctioned  the  intro- 
duction of  an  element  of  confusion  by  allowing  the  option 
of  employing  c for  k. 

I now  give  Sir  William  Jones’s  scheme,  as  put  forth  in  his 
first  paper  (omitting  the  alternative  symbols). 

’ That  is  for  the  vowels  now  usually  marked  ri  and  n,  or  by  some  German 
scholars  r and  f. 
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Sir  "William  Jones’s  Scheme. 

Vowels. 

a,  a ; i,  i ; u,  u ; ri,  rl ; ai ; 6,  au. 

Amtsvdra,  m.  Visarga,  h. 

Consonants. 

Gutturals,  k,  kh ; g,  gh ; n. 

Palatals,  ch,  chh  ; j,  jk  ; hy. 

Cerebrals,  t,  th ; S,  Jh ; n. 

Dentals,  t,  tk  ; d,  dk  ; n. 

Labials,  p,  pk ; k,  bk ; m. 

Semivoicels,  j,  r,  1,  v (or  w). 

Sibilants,  s ; sk,  s. 

Aspirate,  k. 

Evidently,  tken,  if  rny  summary  up  to  1788  is  correct,  tke 
merit  of  tke  improvement  on  Mr.  Halked’s  original  system 
partly  belongs  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  wko  was  present  at  tke  first 
meeting  of  tke  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  on  January  15,  1784, 
but  the  credit  of  first  fixing  an  authoritative  scientific  stan- 
dard must  be  accorded  to  its  founder.  Sir  William  Jones. 

This  standard  of  transliteration  was  adhered  to  more  or 
less  closely  by  several  eminent  scholars  wko  succeeded  Sir 
William  Jones;  for  example,  by  Colebrooke  in  1805,  Wilkins 
himself  in  1808,  Yates  in  1820,  and  later  by  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Shakespeare,  Forbes,  Johnson,  Eastwick,  and  others. 

We  must  now,  however,  turn  to  tke  hostile  camp  formed 
by  Dr.  Gilchrist’s  treatment  of  vowel- transliteration. 

This  well-known  scholar  was  born  in  1759,  and  went  out 
as  an  Assistant  Surgeon  in  tke  East  India  Company’s  Service 
in  1783,  becoming  full  Surgeon  in  1799.  He  soon  acquired 
a fair  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian,  but,  deprecating 
tke  prominence  given  to  Persian — which  at  that  time  was 
the  language  of  the  Government  Courts — he  very  laudably 
determined  to  promote  a better  knowledge  of  Hindustani, 
and  with  that  object,  discarding  his  own  European  garments 
and  clad  as  a native,  he  sojourned  in  the  districts  where  the 
best  Hindustani  was  spoken. 
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Leaving  India  in  1804,  lie  was  made  Professor  of  Ilin- 
diistanl  at  the  Oriental  Institute  in  Leicester  Square — under 
the  sanction  and  with  the  support  of  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company — in  1818.  Many  were  the  Hindustani 
text  books  which  he  published  and  sold  to  his  pupils  at  high 
prices  (each  set  costing,  it  is  said,  from  £10  to  £15). 

Unhappily  the  evil  effects  of  the  confusion  introduced  by 
him  into  Oriental  transliteration  remain  to  the  present  day; 
as  may  be  seen  in  a recent  copy  of  a well-written  native 
newspaper  called  Reis  and  Ray  yet  (sic)  just  received  by  me 
from  Calcutta. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  arrived  in  India  at  the 
beginning  of  1784  ; and  it  is  known  that  he  was  not  present 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  then  held. 

His  system,  after  all,  differed  little  from  Mr.  Halhed’s 
(except  in  adopting  u for  a and  e),  and  was  promulgated 
about  the  same  time.  It  dates  from  the  year  which  pre- 
ceded the  putting  forth  of  Sir  William  Jones’s  scheme,  for 
it  was  in  1787  that  Dr.  Gilchrist  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  “ English  and  Hindoostanee  Dictionary  ” at  Calcutta. 
His  Grammar  appeared  in  1796. 

Dr.  Gilchrist,  like  Mr.  Halhed,  made  the  mistake  of 
imagining  that  vowel-transliteration  might  be  so  carried  out 
as  to  secure  a fairly  accurate  pronunciation  of  the  vowel- 
symbols  by  Englishmen ; but  Dr.  Gilchrist  fell  into  the  further 
great  error  of  transliterating  the  obscure  sound  of  a — in- 
herent in  Nagarl  consonants — by  u.  If  our  English  word 
zebra  had  been  a Hindi  or  Hindustani  word.  Dr.  Gilchrist 
would  have  written  it  zeebru. 

Dr.  Gilchrist’s  original  vowel-scheme  (omitting  equiva- 
lents for  the  Sanskrit  ri  and  ri)  was  as  follows : 

M,  a (for  a in  our  word  ‘far’) ; i,  ee  ; do,  oo ; e,  ue  ; o,  uo. 

In  some  of  his  later  works  he  substituted  y for  ue 
(Grammar,  1796),  and  ou  for  uo.  Unfortunately  he  was 
supported  in  his  views  by  many  good  Hindustani  scholars  of 
his  own  day  in  India,  among  whom  I may  name  Mr.  Homer, 
of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  of 
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Bengal,  wlio  wrote  a paper  in  support  of  the  Gilchrist  system 
for  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  dated  as  late 
as  June,  1834.  Mr.  Prinsep’s  paper  ended  with  these  re- 
markable words : “ The  Gilchrist  alphabet,  as  now  generally 
introduced  and  used  in  the  public  offices  of  the  Presidency, 
conveys  to  the  uninitiated  a more  correct  and  true  notion  of 
the  proper  pronunciation  than  the  antiquated  and  rejected 
system  of  Sir  William  Jones.” 

We  members  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society  in  1890  know 
full  well  that,  although  this  might  have  been  true  in  1834, 
time  and  experience  have  brought  about  an  exactly  opposite 
result ; for  the  majority  of  scholars  in  these  days  have 
adopted  Sir  William  Jones’s  system,  and  rejected  the  anti- 
quated and  unworkable  method  of  Dr.  Gilchrist. 

Turning,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  history  of  consonantal 
transliteration,  we  may  observe  that  the  views  held  and 
the  scheme  propounded  by  Sir  William  Jones  differed  little 
from  those  of  Halhed,  Wilkins,  and  Gilchrist,  in  regard  to 
consonants. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  the  relation  of  the  vowel  to  the 
consonantal  sounds  of  a language  may  be  compared  to  the 
relation  of  the  flesh  to  the  bones  of  the  human  body.  Yet 
the  flesh  can  no  more  stand  without  the  bones  than  the  bones 
without  the  flesh,  and  the  bony  skeleton  is,  after  all,  the  most 
durable  and  the  less  liable  to  be  dissolved.  It  is  certainly 
the  strength  and  variety  of  the  consonants  of  a language 
which  give  force  and  character,  and  even  meaning,  to  its 
sounds. 

This  will  be  evident  if  we  take  the  common  English 
sentence,  “ How  do  you  do  ? ” Deprive  this  useful  phrase 
of  all  its  vowels  except  one  and  it  might  still  be  intelligible, 
thus:  “How  dow  yow  dow?”  or  “Hu  du  yii  du  ? ” but 
deprive  it  of  all  its  consonants  except  one,  and  it  becomes 
meaningless,  thus:  “How  ho  hou  ho?”  or  “ Hou  hu  hu 
hu  ? ” 

The  importance  of  consonants  is  also  evident  from  the 
Semitic  systems,  in  which  the  consonantal  symbols  are  nearly 
everything,  and  can  stand  alone  without  the  vowel-points. 
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Hence  it  follows  that  in  the  transliteration  of  consonants 
it  is  even  more  important  than  it  is  in  vowel-transliteration, 
to  consider  whether  the  usual  power  given  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  consonantal  symbols  should  conform  to  the  English 
usage  or  to  that  of  any  other  European  language,  such  as 
Italian,  French  or  German.  Clearly,  then,  one  great  merit 
of  Sir  William  Jones’s  scheme  is  that,  while  it  renounces 
our  chaotic  vowel-system,  it  preserves  the  English  value  of 
certain  important  consonantal  symbols. 

This  is  more  especially  conspicuous  in  its  giving  the  usual 
English  sounds  to  the  symbols  cli  andy  in  our  words  ‘cheer  ’ 
and  ‘jeer,’  sounds  equally  common  in  Indian  languages. 

Its  conformity,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  English  usage  is 
also  conspicuous  in  its  adhering  to  the  Latin  practice  of 
adding  the  symbol  h to  represent  the  aspiration  of  certain 
consonants,  a practice  which,  although  it  offends  against 
one  of  the  alphabetical  rules  laid  down  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper,  is  now  adopted  by  the  majority  of  European 
Orientalists  (e.g.  kh,  ph,  etc.). 

And  we  have  here  again  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  English 
language  is  more  generally  prevalent  in  the  world  than  any 
other,  and  that  we  are  bound,  as  rulers  of  India,  to  give  our 
Indian  subjects  a form  of  transliteration  which  shall,  as  far 
as  possible,  bring  it  into  harmony  with  our  alphabet.  This 
cannot  be  done  with  the  vowels,  but  it  is  more  possible  with 
the  consonants,  and  Sir  William  Jones  has  wisely  taken  this 
into  consideration  in  his  application  of  ch,j,  sh,  etc. 

It  might,  of  course,  be  fairly  urged  by  French  Orientalists 
that,  as  their  general  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  vowel 
symbols  was  followed  by  Sir  William  Jones,  he  ought  also  to 
have  respected  the  French  use  of  ch  (in  words  like  cheval), 
and  of  j (in  je,  etc.). 

German  Orientalists,  too,  might  have  put  in  a plea  for 
their  own  use  of  their  own  ch  and  j (in  ich,  doch,ja,  etc.). 

And  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  for  a long  time  the 
practice  of  German  Orientalists  to  represent  the  English  and 
Indian  sounds  of  ch,  j,  and  sh  by  combinations  representing 
these  sounds  in  a way  suited  to  themselves,  e.g.  by  tsch,  dsch, 
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and  sell,  while  the  French  {e.g.  Burnouf)  used  tch,  dj,  and  ch. 
Bopp,  too,  introduced  the  practice  of  placing  the  Greek 
symbol  for  the  hard  aspirate  above  an  aspirated  transliterated 
Sanskrit  consonant,  thus,  t,  for  d',  th,  dh. 

In  1855,  however,  the  great  scholar  Lepsius  of  Berlin 
published  the  first  English  edition  of  his  Standard  Alphabet, 
applicable  to  all  languages^ 

]SIy  present  concern  is  only  with  Lepsius’s  method  of  trans- 
literating the  NagarT  alphabet,  and  this  I now  append,  with 
the  especial  object  of  exhibiting  his  original  system  of 
representing  the  palatal  sounds  ^ — so  common  in  the  Indian 
and  English  languages — by  repeating  the  guttural  symbols 
with  slight  distinctive  marks  : — 

Lepsius’s  Original  Scheme  for  the  Nagari. 

Voicels. 

a,  a ; i,  i ; u,  u ; r,  f ; e,  ai ; 6,  au. 

Consonajits. 

Gutturals,  k,  k ; g,  g,  h. 

Palatals,  k,  k' ; g,  g,  fi. 

Cerebrals,  t,  ( ; d,  d',  n. 

Dentals,  t,  f ; d,  d',  n. 

Labials,  p,  P I b»  k,  m. 

Semivoicels,  y,  r,  1,  v. 

Sibilants,  s,  s,  s. 

Aspirate,  h.  Visarga,  ° 

This  method  of  transliterating  the  palatals  has  been 
followed  by  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  in  their  great  Sanskrit- 
German  Dictionary,  as  well  as  by  Bohtlingk  in  his  own 
special  Dictionary,  and  by  Lassen  in  his  great  work  called 
“ Indische  Alterthumskunde.” 

These  scholars,  however,  follow  the  usual  German  method 
of  employing  j for  our  y,  as  well  as  the  French  g to 
represent  the  palatal  sibilant  L Moreover  they  difier  from 

> A second  edition  appeared  in  1863.  In  this,  Lepsius — though  adhering  to 

g'  as  standard  symbols — admits  c,  J for  them  respectively,  and  adds  h to 
the  simple  consonants  to  denote  the  aspirated  forms. 
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Lepsius  in  employing  sh  for  the  cerebral  sibilant,  and  adding 
h for  the  aspiration  of  the  consonants  (as  in  hh  instead  of  fi). 

Unhappily,  the  Editor  of  the  “ Sacred  Books  of  the  East,” 
published  at  the  Oxford  University  Press,  has  promulgated 
in  that  long  series  of  works  a scheme  which  he  calls  “ a 
missionary  alphabet,”  in  which  the  transliteration  of  the 
Nagarl  palatals  conforms  to  the  original  principles  of  Lepsius. 
Hence  in  these  valuable  books  intended  for  the  use  of 
English-speaking  Orientalists  (including  natives  of  India) 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  we  have  our  common  sounds 
of  ‘ ch  ’ and  ‘j’  (equally  common  in  Indian  languages) 
represented  by  k and  g.  The  consequence  is  that  such  names 
as  Chandra-gupta,  Sach-chid-iinanda,  are  spelt  .Sandra- gupta, 
Sa/i-A'id-iinanda,  while  Jaina  is  (?aina,  and — the  italics  being 
often  omitted  by  printers  in  quotations  from  these  woiks — a 
false  pronunciation  of  important  proper  names  is  being  every- 
where propagated.  Moreover,  he  marks  the  important 
cerebral  letters  by  italics  (which  are  always  slippery  when 
single  or  isolated)  instead  of  by  dots  underneath. 

Unhappily,  too,  as  most  English  Orientalists  think, 
the  “ Church  Missionary  Society,”  after  several  conferences 
called  together  In  1853,  resolved  to  adopt  Lepsius’  Standard 
Alphabet  in  Its  entirety  (with  its  awkward  collocation  of 
Greek  and  Latin  symbols)  for  their  Missionary  alphabet. 

This  great  Society  no  doubt  did  good  by  substituting  his 
scientific  system  for  the  hap-hazard  no-systera  prevalent 
before,  and  by  recommending  it  for  reducing  unwritten 
languages  to  a uniform  orthography  in  European  lettei’s. 

For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  subject  of  trans- 
literating already  existing  graphic  systems  is  to  be  confused 
with  the  question  of  formulating  the  best  alphabet  for  un- 
written languages  ; yet  it  is  certain  that  the  same  principles 
ought  to  be  applied  in  both  cases,  and  if  I have  made  myself 
clear,  it  will  be  understood  why  I consider  the  adoption  of 
Lepsius’s  scheme — even  in  the  revised  form  of  1863 — a 
mistake,  and  (should  it  be  much  carried  into  practice)  a 
misfortune  in  its  bearing  on  Missionary  work  among 
Eastern  populations.  Every'  scholar  admits  the  scientific 
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excellence  of  Lepsius’  system — as  well  as  that  of  Prince 
L.  L.  Bonaparte’s  scheme  improved  on  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
and  Mr.  Sweet — -from  a philological  no  less  than  from  a physio- 
logical  point  of  vieu' ; but  whether  these  are  practically  adapted 
to  Eastern  nations  brought  into  contact  with  English  civili- 
zation and  English  ideas,  is  another  question  ; and  I may 
perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I put  in  a plea  for  what  is  practical, 
practicable,  and  workable. 

Then,  again,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  “British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  ” — which  has  published  294  versions 
of  the  Bible,  and  is  therefore  a great  Linguistic  as  well  as  a 
great  Missionary  Society — does  not  appear  to  have  adopted 
any  settled  principles  either  of  transliteration  or  of  formu- 
lating graphic  systems  for  ximcritten  languages. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  “ Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  ” and  of  the  “ Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,”  although  the  last-named  Society  ought  surely 
to  follow  some  fixed  standard  of  transliteration,  since  it 
publishes  numerous  works  on  Eastern  subjects. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  terminus  of  my  paper.  We 
have  arrived  at  the  main  object  to  which  my  observations 
have  tended,  namely : — Is  the  question  of  a more  uniform 
international  method  of  transliteration  ripe  for  settlement  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  I repeat,  that  the  practice  of  Orientalists 
is  converging  towards  agreement  in  the  Aryan  languages, 
and  we  find  them  generally  adopting  a method  which 
conforms  to  an  improved  scheme  based  on  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Sir  William  Jones — a scheme  which,  as  already 
stated,  has  been  adopted  by  Professor  Leumann  and  myself 
(with  modifications*  of  our  own)  in  the  second  edition  of  ray 
Sanskrit-English  Dictionar}’’  published  at  Oxford.  In  this 
scheme  c takes  the  place  of  ch,  because  our  English  ch  does 
not  properly  represent  an  aspirated  consonant,  but  a simple 
sound  as  in  the  Italian  word  ‘ dolce.’  In  fact  it  may  itself 
he  aspirated  as  in  the  Sanskrit  word  chayd. 

We  have  preferred  the  horizontal  mark  (as  enabling  us  to 
use  accents)  to  the  saddle-back-shaped  circumflex,  keejjing 
the  latter  to  denote  the  blending  of  vowels  by  Sandhi. 
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Of  course  our  scheme  applies  only  to  Indian  languages  of 
the  Aryan  family  and,  no  doubt,  even  if  we  restrict  ourselves 
to  this  limited  area,  we  shall  find  differences  of  detail  which 
commend  themselves  to  scholars  of  various  nationalities. 

I notice,  however,  that  Professor  Oldenberg,  in  his  latest 
work  on  the  Yeda,  uses  almost  every  one  of  the  same 
equivalents  for  the  Niigarl  letters  as  those  of  our  scheme. 
He  agrees  with  us  in  rejecting  the  French  c,  merely  differing 
from  us  by  his  preference  for  s instead  of  s to  represent  the 
palatal  sibilant. 

Many  other  German  Orientalists,  too,  now  follow  Lepsius’ 
later  ideas,  employing  c for  the  English  sound  of  ch  in  ‘cheer’; 
and  j for  that  ofy  in  ‘ jeer,’  and  y for  that  of  y in  ‘ your,’  all 
of  which  sounds  are  common  in  Indian  languages. 

Still  we  find  among  English,  German,  and  French  scholars 
a residuum  of  differences  which  might,  I think,  be  discussed 
in  a spirit  of  mutual  harmony  and  concession,  with  a view 
to  the  eventual  adoption  of  complete  international  uniformity 
not  only  in  Aryan,  but  in  Semitic  languages. 

Whether  such  an  eventuality  is  possible  in  Turanian 
languages  with  ideographic  systems — especially  Chinese — 
I leave  our  present  President  (Sir  Thomas  Wade)  to  inform 
us  ; merely  observing  that  the  existence  of  about  43,000 
distinct  ideographic  symbols  in  Chinese  (according  to  Prof. 
I^egge  and  the  Chinese  Ambassador  whom  I once  met  at  the 
Professor’s  house ')  makes  the  uniform  transliteration  of 
Chinese — if  possible  at  all — a question  which  seems  likely  to 
glow  with  incandescent  heat,  should  our  missionaries  ever 
take  up  the  matter  seriously  in  its  bearing  on  the  spread 
of  Christian  education.  As  to  Japan,  I understand  that  a 
Japanese  New  Testament  transliterated  into  Latin  or  Roman 
characters  is  already  in  existence. 

I need  scarcely  add  that  my  present  paper  leaves  wholly 
untouched  the  difficult  question  of  deciding  upon  the  best 
alphabet  for  unwritten  languages  such  as  the  African. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  points  which  it  seems  to  me 

' This  gentleman,  however,  confessed  that  he  himself  only  knew  about  8000, 
and  that  few  of  the  most  highly  educated  knew  more. 
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desirable  to  discuss  and  in  respect  of  which  some  definite 
conclusions  ought  to  be  arrived  at — assuming  of  course  that 
the  desirability  of  employing  c,  j and  ij  as  equivalents  for  the 
Indian  palatal  letters  is  already  generally  admitted. 

1.  Whether  the  saddle-back-shaped  circumflex,  or  the 
horizontal  mark,  or  the  acute  accentual  mark  should  be 
employed  for  long  vowels  ? 

2.  Whether  the  Sanskrit  vowel  sound  ri  should  be  expressed 
by  r (as  some  German  scholars  hold)  or  by  ri  ? 

3.  Whether  c alone  or  c with  some  diacritical  mark  should 
stand  for  the  Niigari  ^ and  our  sound  of  ch  in  church  ? 

4.  Whether  the  guttural  nasal  should  be  represented 
by  n ? 

5.  Whether  s,  or  s,  or  s,  or  the  French  g should  stand  for  the 
I^agarl  palatal  sibilant  ? (Note  that  the  use  of  g is  common 
in  Germany  and  America,  and  that  Professor  Cowell  of  Cam- 
bridge, Professor  Weber  of  Berlin  and  Professor  Whitney  of 
America  support  it.) 

6.  Whether  a simple  symbol,  such  as  s rather  than  s/i, 
should  stand  for  the  cerebal  sibilant  ? 

7.  Whether  x should  be  adopted  (as  it  has  been  by  Lassen, 
Dr.  J.  Muir  and  others)  for  the  common  compound  ksh  ? 

8.  Whether  some  formal  exception  could  not  be  taken 
to  the  Bengali  system  of  transliterating  the  inherent  short 
a by  the  symbol  o {e.g.  Brahmo-Somaj  for  Biahma-Samaj), 
and  to  the  Burmese  system  of  transliterating  s by  t/i,  etc. — 
practices  which  result  from  mixing  up  the  question  of  trans- 
literation with  that  of  pronunciation. 

9.  Whether  any  agreement  can  be  brought  about  in 
transliterating  Semitic  languages  ? (Note  that  evidently 
much  disagreement  still  prevails  in  regard  to  certain  Arabic 
symbols,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Professor  Noldeke’s 
method  with  that  of  our  scholars.) 

10.  Whether,  at  least,  some  authoritative  transliteration 
of  common  names,  both  Aryan  and  Semitic,  could  not  be  drawn 
up  and  recommended  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  write  books 
on  Oriental  subjects  for  general  readers  ? In  regard  to  this 
point  we  know  that  the  Government  of  India  has  sanctioned 
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the  generally  scientific  system  of  transliteration  adopted  by 
Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  in  the  Gazetteers  edited  by  him  ; and  it 
becomes  a question  whether  scholars  are  to  uphold  the 
Government  decision. 

11.  Whether  in  certain  of  the  commonest  names  (especially 
of  places),  scientific  accuracy  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  time- 
honoured  usage  (as  in  the  name  ‘ Benares,’  etc.). 

Probably  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  will  testify  to  the  importance 
of  this  last  question.  It  concerns  also  the  spelling  of  names 
of  persons  (as,  for  example,  all  the  names  in  our  Bible 
beginning  with  J,  such  as  ‘Job,’  etc.). 

As  to  the  names  of  persons  occurring  in  Indian  languages, 
I merely  instance  two  common  names: — 1.  that  of  Buddha 
(the  first  syllable  of  which  is  constantly  mispronounced,  like 
our  English  word  ‘ bud,’  through  the  prevalence  of  the  false 
idea  that  transliteration  is  always  to  be  a guide  to  pronuncia- 
tion, while  this  name  is  still  spelt  Boudd/ia  by  French  writers) ; 
2.  that  of  the  Arabian  prophet  (Muhammad  or  Mohammed  or 
Mohammed  or  commonly  Mahomed,  Mahomet),  and  names 
connected  with  him  (Ahmad  or  Ahmed  ? Muslim  or  Moslem? 
Kuran  or  Quran  or  commonly  Koran  ? etc.). 

To  those  who  doubt  whether  chaos  does  not  still  reign 
supreme  in  the  transliteration  of  common  names,  I commend 
a study  of  the  lists  occurring  in  the  Calcutta  University 
Calendar  for  1890,  extending  for  nearly  300  closely  printed 
pages. 

I conclude  with  a proposal  that  our  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
should  communicate  (through  its  Council)  with  other 
Oriental  Societies  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  with 
the  Editorial  Committees  of  the  religious  societies  mentioned 
before  (pp.  625,  626),  and  recommend  that  two  Delegates 
should  be  sent  from  each  Society  to  the  next  Oriental  Congress 
or  Congresses,  charged  with  the  duty  of  conferring  together  on 
the  possibility  of  formulating  a uniform  international  scheme 
of  transliteration. 

[The  above  paper  was  read  on  April  21,  1890.] 
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Art.  XII. — On  a Proposed  Method  of  Transliterating  the 
Languages  icritten  in  the  Arabic  Character.  By  H.  T. 
Lyon,  M.R.A.S. 

[Eead  March  17,  1890.] 

In  bringing  forward  a scbeme  for  tbe  conversion  of  tbe 
Arabic  character  to  tbe  Latin — the  second  most  widely  spread 
alphabet  of  the  world  to  the  first — a word  may  be  said  as  to 
the  objections  which  the  mere  mention  of  such  a proposal 
invariably  evolves. 

First  comes  that  of  tbe  minor  savant  who,  having  acquired 
by  years  of  laborious  practice  the  facility  of  deciphering 
through  his  knowledge  of  word  forms  the  sketchy  hiero- 
glyphics representing  the  Arabic  letters,  resists  any  attempt 
to  provide  the  learner  with  an  easier  path  to  knowledge  than 
that  so  painfully  pursued  by  himself. 

In  reply  to  the  arguments  advanced  by  this  class  of  scholar, 
I have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  student  who 
devotes  himself  to  acquiring  a certain  vocabulary  through 
the  means  of  a good  system  of  Latin  transliteration  will  find 
himself  months — aye,  and  years — in  advance  of  his  comrade 
who  has  fettered  himself  from  the  outset  by  attempting  to 
cope  with  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  character,  which, 
by  reason  of  its  unfamiliarity,  affords  him  little  or  no  aid  in 
recalling  the  visual  form  of  words,  so  long  as  he  is  still 
ignorant  of  the  language. 

Another  objector  is  the  individual  who  bases  his  arguments 
on  the  truly  Oriental  ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
the  agreement  of  all  scholars  on  the  point,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  needless  to  discuss  the  matter.  But  I do  not  think  that 
he  requires  any  more  serious  reply  than  does  his  more 
sympathetic  though  irrelevant  colleague,  who  tells  you  that 
he  would  gladly  see  some  universal  scheme  adopted  for,  say. 
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the  Aryan  languages,  entirely  forgetting  that  transliteration 
is  a mere  question  of  alphabets,  and  not  of  languages,  and 
hears  no  relation  to  philological  affinity.  The  accident  of 
possessing  an  affiliated  character  brings,  for  example,  from 
the  transliterator’s  point  of  view,  English  into  closer  proximity 
with  a Turanian  language  such  as  Turkish,  than  to  its  philo- 
logical parent,  Sanskrit. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  systems, 
but  none  that  I am  acquainted  with  are  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive in  their  aims,  and  most  writers  have  confined  them- 
selves to  some  rough  plan  merely  available  for  grammatical 
explanations,  and  so  forth. 

AVhile  on  this  subject  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  extreme 
indifference  shown  by  almost  all  grammarians  to  the  method 
of  transliteration  they  adopt. 

Taking,  for  example,  the  first  grammar  under  my  hand — 
the  Sanskrit  one  of  Sir  M.  Monier-Williaras — I find  that, 
although  it  is  transliterated  throughout,  not  the  slightest 
indication  is  given  of  the  values  assigned  to  the  Roman 
characters,  or  the  arbitrary  symbols  derived  from  them. 

I will  now  give  my  principal  objects  in  preparing  this 
scheme : — 

1.  To  assist  students  at  the  commencement  of  their  studies. 

2.  To  enable  philologists  to  examine  the  structure  of 
languages,  with  which  they  are  not  familiar, 

3.  For  commercial  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Hindustani, 

4.  As  a means  of  printing  in  Europe  short  notes,  elementary 
grammars  and  transcriptions  of  documents.  It  will  also 
enable  the  type-writer  to  be  used.^ 

The  requirements  I have  kept  in  view  are  the  following : 

1.  That  the  re-transcription  back  to  the  Arabic  character 
shall  be  absolutely  mechanical. 

2.  That  the  correct  pronunciation  should  be  indicated. 

3.  That  as  few  special  characters  as  possible  should  be 

* It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a system  of  transliteration  in  order  to 
enable  a type-writer  to  be  used.  As  a mechanical  expert  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  with  a very  slight  alteration  the  ordinary  type- writer  could  he  adapted 
to  the  Arabic  character. 
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used,  and  that  the  values  assigned  to  letters  should  not  differ 
from  their  usual  ones. 

4.  That  a logical  reason  should  be  given  for  the  selection 
of  each  equivalent,  in  order  that  by  thus  eliminating  the 
elements  of  personal  inclination  or  fancy,  its  general  adoption 
may  be  insured. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  my  method  of  derivation  of 
equivalents,  and  I have  given  it  here  with  the  notes  attached 
to  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  distributed  when  I read  this 
paper. 

In  the  first  column  it  will  be  seen  that  I have  written  the 
Arabic  alphabet  according  to  its  original  order  as  preserved 
in  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters.  This  arrangement  is 
that  known  as  the  “Ebjed,”  and  is  that  from  which  the 
order  of  the  letters  in  the  European  alphabet  is  undoubtedly 
taken.  I have  for  the  moment  transposed  the  and  the 
as  indicated  by  the  bracket,  as  it  will  save  some  little 
explanation.  In  the  second  column,  headed  “Direct  Repre- 
sentatives,” I have  written  such  of  the  Latin  letters  as  have 
retained  their  original  position  and  sounds,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  I think  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
suitability  of  these  letters  to  represent  their  ancestors.  As 
regards  the  *,  it  was  early  employed  as  a terminal 
vowel  in  the  Semitic  alphabets,  and  it  was  as  a vowel  that  it 
found  its  place  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  After  careful  con- 
sideration I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  e forms  a 
convenient  equivalent,  more  especially  as  the  a,  which  is  also 
found  in  all  printers’  cases,  forms  a suitable  companion  for  it 
to  rejjresent  the  broader  sounds  of  the  letter. 

Proceeding  to  the  next  column,  headed  “ Redundant ; ” I 
have  placed  here  those  letters  which  have  disappeared  from 
the  European  alphabet  entirely,  and,  following  the  well-known 
mathematical  method  of  representing  cognate  values  by 
cognate  symbols,  I have  selected  the  nearest  letter,  and  placed 
a point  underneath  it ; as  the  point  is  the  simplest  diacritical 
mark,  and  underneath  is,  from  the  type  founders’  point  of 
view,  the  easiest  position  to  place  it  in.  It  will  be  seen  that 
I have  thus  reversed  the  almost  universal  practice  of  repre- 
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senting  the  by  an  h and  the  ^by  an  h.  This  is  not  very 
important,  but  there  is  a logical  reason  for  this  method, 
whereas  there  is  none  for  the  other.  These  four  letters  repre- 
sent all  the  special  characters  required  by  my  system  for 
Arabic,  and  they  maybe  found  without  difficulty  at  any  well- 
provided  philological  printer’s. 

In  the  next  column  I have  placed  those  letters  which, 
though  allied  by  Grimm’s  Law,  have  lost  their  original 
position  in  the  Semitic  alphabet.  As  to  their  suitability  as 
representatives,  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  next  column  I have  headed,  for  want  of  a better  name, 
“ Suggestive  Compounds.”  In  most  European  languages, 
when  an  additional  letter  was  wanted,  the  practice  seems  to 
have  been,  to  take  the  letter  which  approximated  most  neai’ly 
to  the  sound  required,  and  add  an  h to  it,  either  with  the  idea 
of  simulating  the  sound,  or  of  forming  an  unpronounceable 
compound,  which  could  be  used  as  a mere  arbitrary  symbol. 
The  objection  to  using  this  plan  is  its  clumsiness  and  the  un- 
certainty which  exists  as  to  whether  the  h forms  a compound 
with  the  previous  letter  or  is  a distinct  consonant.  Some 
writers  have  placed  a ligature  uniting  the  two  letters  together ; 
but  this  involves  the  cutting  of  a large  number  of  special 
types  of  an  expensive  character.  In  some  of  the  Slavonic 
languages  the  h is  replaced  by  a circumflex  placed  over  the 
previous  letter,  and  although  this  gets  rid  of  the  question  of 
uncertainty,  the  second  objection  remains,  as  these  types 
can  but  rarely  be  met  with.  My  proposal  is,  to  use  a de- 
tached accent,  either  of  the  form  shown,  or  of  a similar 
shape,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  h for  the  formation 
of  compound  letters,  a plan  which  requires  no  additional 
type,  and  permits  of  the  representation  of  a large  number 
of  characters. 

In  the  column  headed  “ Arbitrary  Symbols  ” we  find  two 
letters  represented,  the  ^and  the  ^ For  the  first  of  these 
the  inverted  comma  has  so  long  been  used  as  an  equivalent, 
that  I do  not  propose  to  suggest  any  alteration,  although  I 
would  gladly  see  a more  impressive  symbol  used  for  so  im- 
portant a letter.  My  proposal  to  represent  the  ^by  g will 
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provoke  lively  criticism,  but  I have  devoted  considerable 
thought  to  the  matter.  In  the  first  place  I do  not  see  why 
it  is  desirable  to  adopt  two  letters  as  an  arbitrary  representa- 
tion where  one  can  be  equally  well  used.  The  gh,  which  is 
usually  employed,  possesses  no  distinctive  sound  in  English, 
that  I am  aware  of,  except  that  of  f,  k and  p.  There  are  the 
further  reasons  that  in  German  the  g does  occasionally  assume 
the  sound  of  ^ and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ^in  Persian  and 
Turkish  is  generally  pronounced  as  g.  In  Turkish  also, 
where  the  ^frequently  transforms  itself  to  j,  the  change 
from  the  q to  the  g is  much  less  puzzling  than  the  change  to 
gh  would  be.  The  Arabs,  too,  invariably  represent  g by  ^in 
writing  such  foreign  words  as  telegraph,  and  Gordon. 

As  regards  the  special  Turkish  and  Persian  letters,  the  first 
that  calls  for  any  remark  is  the  k in  its  varying  forms.  To 
represent  the  Persian  I think  the  most  logical  method  is 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Persians  themselves,  who  have 
taken  the  Arabic  «-L>,  and  indicated  its  softened  character  by 
placing  a line  over  it.  Hence  I have  placed  a cedilla  under 
the  k,  as  the  most  comprehensible  method  of  indicating  the 
softening.  To  indicate  the  further  degeneration  of  the  k to 
y in  the  Constantinople  dialect,  I have  placed  two  cedillas 
under  the  k.  Tlie  Spanish  n affords  a convenient  represen- 
tative for  the  Turkish  sager  nun. 

The  accompanying  table  gives,  I think,  sufficiently  clearly 
my  method  of  transcription  ; the  principal  points  being  the 
use  of  italic  letters  to  represent  the  unwritten  vowel  sounds, 
and  the  non-insertion  of  any  character  to  represent  the 
hemza.  The  ornaments  which  are  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  w^ords  were  intended  to  replace  the  capital  letters,  as 
their  use  would  entail  having  all  the  special  characters  cut 
twice  over.  On  after-consideration,  I think  it  would  be  best 
to  dispense  with  anything  of  the  nature  of  capital  letters,  as 
their  employment  seems  uncongenial  to  the  spirit  of  Arabic 
caligraphy,  and  they  would  often  present  an  incongruous 
appearance  to  European  eyes,  owing  to  the  prefixes  which 
are  attached  to  the  commencement  of  so  many  proper 
names. 
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To  make  a still  greater  contrast  between  the  written  and 
unwritten  letters,  capitals  might  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  italics,  thus  : — 

Specimen  of  Arabic. 

Wa  LaMMA  ^aTTaSaLaT  MaYSUNw  BiNTu  MaJDaLin  Bi 
MU’AWtYAim  RaD’Ya  ,aLLaH  ’aNHwWa  NaQaLaHA  MiNa 
^uLBaDWi  zLA  ,eL=S'a-M  KANaT  TaKT'wRM  ,AL  HaNYN 

Ith  as  been  urged  that  no  system  of  transliteration  can  be 
of  any  value,  owing  to  the  differences  of  pronunciation  pre- 
vailing in  different  provinces  and  countries.  I trust  I shall 
not  be  considered  presumptuous  in  expressing  a hope  that  the 
adoption  of  a definite  system  of  transliteration  may  be  the 
means  of  effecting  a uniformity  of  language  by  establishing 
a definite  standard  of  pronunciation,  for  I believe  that  the 
divergencies  have  arisen  chiefly  through  the  want  of  stable 
values  of  the  Arabic  letters. 

In  conclusion,  I can  only  say  that  my  claims  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  meeting  are  based  chiefly  on  the  grounds  of  my 
having  succeeded  those  who  have  already  laboured  in  this 
field,  and  that  I am  thus  enabled  to  profit  by  their  work ; 
while  for  my  system,  the  strongest  argument  I can  advance 
in  its  favour  is  that  it  only  difiers  but  little  from  those 
generally  received. 

I hope  I shall  be  favoured  with  criticisms  and  suggestions 
from  those  who  are  interested  in  this  very  important  ques- 
tion, as  it  is  only  by  co-operation  that  any  advance  can  be 
secured. 

NOTES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  method  of  derivation  of  the  equivalents.  It  will 
he  seen  that  the  letters  which  are  redundant  to  the  Latin  Alphabet  in  the  second 
column  are  all  marked  with  a point  underneath,  and  are  the  only  four  special 
characters  required  for  Arabic.  The  object  of  replacing  the  h in  compound 
letters  by  * is  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  a compound  letter  or  only 
an  accidental  combination.  In  elementary  grammars,  etc.,  a small  ^ might  be 
printed,  thus— sterns. 
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The  Vowel  Toints  and  Orthographic  Signs. 


fetha.  a, 
tes’dyd. 

hemza. 
w«sla.  , 


e.  dnmraa.  u,  o.  kfsra. 

Euphonic  =.  Example,  el  =rahym. 
Necessary.  The  letter  is  doubled. 

At  the  beginning  of  a word.  A'if. 
Medial  or  tinal  -.  Example  le-is,  1»-1«-. 
Example  ’abd«  e\  rarhkf. 


i,  i. 


elif  brhn«sa.  a.  Small  vertical  elif  ' . a.  Example  had'a. 


Rules  for  transcribing  from  the  Latin  character  into  the  Arabic. 

(1)  All  letters  written  in  italics  to  be  omitted  in  the  transcription. 

(2)  Whenever  a word  or  syllable  commences  with  a vowel  a hcmza  must  he 
inserted. 

Specimen  of  Arabic. 

— t-wa  lomma  ,att'rsaDt  — t-maysunw  bintw  —Hmajd'jliin  hi  — hmu’awi- 
yaii/i  r'/d'iyu  — H^alhdj  ’«nh'<  w»  naqalaha  mina  ,albadwi  ila  ,el=s'«-m  kanat 
takt'wra  ,al  hanyn  ’«la  nasiha  wa  ,<-1  = t'rd'akkj<ra  limnsq'iti  ra-siha  ia  pstama’a 
’aluyha  d'ata  yaumia  fasami  ’aha  tans  (da  wa. 

TURKISH. 


The  Vowels. 

a,  0,  u,  t,  Heavy.  | e,  b,  ii,  i,  Light. 

Specimen. 

— )-h'atun  dynvk  bizim  validelerimiz  olan  qadynlar  dyraek  dir^^  — t-ys'te 

hdyle  bir  qudyn  oldiqja  zrnljyn  ykcn  nasdsa  Jjozleryne  birh'astahq  Jcelur  dtfyrktn 
pc-rde  eynar  byc'are  qadymnda  ady  kor  qalur, 

— ^-hikayesy^^  — t-oldiqja  zeukyn  bir  kbr  h'atun  evy  yc’un  lazim  olan  s’eylery 
hirer  h/rar  c'ars’ydaii  almaga  bas’lar  ve  koyS,  aldygy  s'eyhrin  an  kiiz'liny  alur 
dayu  zann  ayder^j  — Hnekerse  hep  aldygy  s'eylery  kbrm  dyky  yc'un  en  fana  s'eyler 
aldygmy  bylmez  ydy  bir  zeman  safira  kbzhryue  baqmaq  iizre  hemde  eyu  eytmek 
s'artyle  bir  hakyinle  sbylas'ur  hekym  lazim  olan  ilajlary  ayner  darken  qadyniS 
kbzhry  ac’ylur  ve  evvelye  kiizel  deyerek  almis'  oldigy. 

For  ordinary  commercial  work  and  quick  writing  it  will  he  found  unnecessary 
to  indicate,  in  many  cases,  whether  the  vowels  are  written  or  uot,  as  it  can  easily 
he  determined  by  the  following  simple  rules  : — 

e,  i,  t are  never  written,  so  they  need  not  be  marked.  The  other  vowels  are 
always  written  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a word,  and  never  in  any  grammatical 
affix  which  does  not  end  in  a vowel.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  indicate 
these  medial  vowels  when  they  do  not  occur  in  grammatical  affixes.  The  same 
paragraph  is  repeated  below,  and  it  will  be  seen  with  these  rules  that  only  a few 
words  need  he  marked,  and  those  chiefly  foreign. 

Second  Specimen. 

h'atun  dymek  hizim  validelerimiz  olan  qadynlar  dymek  dir,  ys'te  hbyle  hir 
qadyn  okhqja  zenkyn  yken  nasilsa  kbzleryne  bir  h'astaliq  kelur  deyrken  perde 
eyner  byc'are  qadymnda  ady  kbr  qalur, 

hikayesy,  oldiqja  zenkj-n  bir  kbr  h'atun  evy  ye'un  lazim  olan  s'eylery  hirer 
hirer  c'ars'ydan  almaga  bas'lar  ve  kbya  aldygy  s'eylerifi  eii  kiizeliny  alur  deyu 
zann  eyder*  raejc^erse  hep  aldygy  s'eylery  kbrmedyky  yc'un  eu  fena  s'eyler 
aldygeny  bylmez  ydy  bir  zeman  sonra  kbzleryne  baqmaq  iizre  hemde  eyu  eytmek 
s'artyle  bir  hekymle  sbyles'ur  hekym  lazim  olan  ilajlary  eyner  derken  qadynin 
kbzlery  ac'ylur  ve  evvelye  Jiiizel  deyerek  almis'  oldigy 

Example  of  Verb.  Example  of  omitted 

sevejejvim  sevejekiz  kitahyndan 

sevejeksin  sevejeksiniz  yk^njy 

sevejek  sevej  elder 


V' 


COINS  OF  THE  WESTERN  KSHATRAPAS, 


i-l- 


I' 


'-’»4 


■ . -- 
§i^  - • V _ ^ 


^3C  ■•%«/*“!,' 


'■V ,: 


[k^  T\c>-W^s 
K.MK. 

K . cL^-r»»-C*- 

MK*  . .j 


r^-^uy^^^t/xu-ui-t^  -'ps’r'iS»')T-yMT 
j5;j,-3U>.e<i.2Vi'y3Vj^^^y5upj^zY^ 


J^Y  Elf «] 

i5'''yr'ai^'^jf!‘;''^r'’-ij*'”' 

K.mk.  aj^oLs:-.^.^ 
k.mk.  0. 


V Ij^^v;3j;  V^J  i«  VM 

MK.  v3e.^«..dUcH<=^ 
mk. cfo>wUcjL2::r,-=^ 

l^v,^5v«j^>.iy^y|^;yv«Xjf.(>, 
,5;v,yyH«j>vjj>.,^l^vMSg„iH 

jf'H'^nvx’iv’"’^’’ 

j^yij(vMj«jjix|j^iijjv,y,:^*lj«t, 

j)V'j)vyg,yjjv,^u>yjpX 


K 

MK.  >Sw^kx: 
MK.  CiLc5>y« 
MK.  Ci^-2rc. 


too. 

'^-  '°5,  0]  »»,'^'^  no 

tll,^'*)«<^  >lS  <Vc 

<30^  as,  r^-J 
ii».,'^jy  iJ6,'^y  0.0, 

y)Mjr-4^. 

^D1  i6’.,y)D9  isy,. 

15^. 

-33  1^0 

•^-3-  >fol 
0^0 

IVi  '!« 

'^<35  ifto.c^fflj  lae 

'ai>cy.4u. 

"3®  3 

A16, 

yy4"  ^^\. 

-31 H 
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Art.  XIII. — The  Western  Ksliatrapns.  By  Pandit  Bhag- 
VANLAL  IndrajI,  Ph.D.,  M.P.A.S.  Edited  by  E.  J. 
Rapson,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.  (British  Museum),  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

Editor’s  Preface. 

[“  This  is  my  last  contribution  to  Indian  archaeology. 
It  contains  views  which  I have  arrived  at  after  a careful 
and  continuous  study,  extending  over  twenty-six  years, 
of  the  Kshatrap  coins  and  inscriptions.”^  These  were 
among  the  last  words  of  Pandit  Bhagvanlal  Indraji,  who 
almost  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  was  engaged  in  com- 
pleting the  article  now  published.  Ilis  death  in  March, 
1888,  was  a real  loss  to  Indian  archmology.  The  tributes 
paid  to  his  memory  by  Prof.  Peterson  in  the  Academy,  by 
Dr.  Biihler  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  by  Mr.  Javerilal 
Umiashankar  Yajnik  and  Dr.  Codrington  in  the  Journal 
Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  testify  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  both  as  a man  and  as  a scholar,  by  those  who  knew  him. 

The  Pandit’s  papers  were  transmitted  to  me  by  Prof. 
Peterson  in  January,  1889,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
collection  of  coins  and  the  inscribed  “ Lion-capital  ” be- 
queathed by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  Of  this  much- 
prized  accession  to  the  National  Collection,  I gave  a short 
account,  illustrated  by  coins  selected  by  the  Pandit  himself, 
at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  February,  1889. 

My  task  as  editor  has  not  been  altogether  an  easy  one. 
The  manuscript  was  written  by  Mr.  Vithalji  Keshavji 
Dvivedi  from  the  Pandit’s  dictation  in  Gujerati.  To 
prepare  a paper  thus  written  for  publication,  much 
rearrangement  and  much  condensation  were  naturally 
necessary ; but  I trust  that  I have,  at  least,  succeeded  in 
accurately  reproducing  the  Pandit’s  views.  The  substance 

' Quoted  from  the  “Memoir  of  the  late  Pandit  BhagvanlM  Indraji,”  by 
Javerilal  Umiashankar  Yajnik,  in  the  Jouinal  Bombay  Branch  B.A.S.  for  1889. 
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of  the  article  is  entirely  his,  while  the  form  is  to  a great 
extent  mine. 

The  present  paper  forms  but  a portion  of  the  manuscript 
which  I undertook  to  edit.  The  remainder,  which  deals 
with  the  history  and  coinage  of  the  Northern  Kshatrapas, 
illustrated  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  Lion-capital,  will  I hope 
be  ready  for  publication  at  an  early  date.  E.  J.  Rapson.] 

The  term  kshatrapa  was,  no  doubt,  introduced  into  India 
from  Parthia.  It  is  never  found  in  Sanskrit  literature ; and, 
as  found  in  inscriptions  and  on  coins,  it  is  doubtless  nothing 
more  than  the  Sanskrit  form  of  the  Old-Persian  kJishatrapa, 
with  the  primary  meaning  of  “ chief  of  the  military  order.” 
The  title  w’as  specially  applied  to  those  chieftains,  who  were 
deputed  by  their  sovereign  or  overlord  to  rule  over  certain 
portions  of  his  territory ; and  its  use  seems,  in  some  instances, 
to  have  been  continued,  even  after  such  chieftains  had  become 
sufficiently  powerful  to  assert  their  own  independence. 

The  two  most  important  lines  of  satraps  in  the  early  history 
of  India  are  those  which  I have  called  the  Northern  and 
the  Western.  The  former  ruled  in  Northern  India  during 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  their  territory  may 
he  approximately  described  as  extending  from  the  valleys  of 
the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  as  far  as  Muttra  and  the  junction 
of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  or  perhaps  somewhat  farther 
south.  The  coins  of  this  dynasty  were  first  described  by 
Prinsep  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.' 
They  were  subsequently  noticed  by  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham 
in  his  paper  on  “ The  Buddhist  Satraps  ” published  in  the 
same  Journal  in  1856 ; and  again  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Reports  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Inda.  My  discovery 
at  Muttra  of  the  Lion-capital,  which  is  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  this  dynasty,  has  since  enabled  me  to  throw 
further  light  on  the  subject. 

The  other  dynasty  of  Kshatrapas  held  sway,  from  the  last 
quarter  of  the  first  century  a.d.  to  the  end  of  the  fourth,  over 
a large  territory  in  Western  India,  which  may  be  said, 

■ Vol.  vii.  p.  1051. 
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generally  speaking,  to  have  comprised  Miilwa,  Sind,  Kacch, 
Kathiawad,  Gujarat  proper,  and  the  northern  Konkan. 
These  princes  have  hitherto  been  more  generally  known  as 
the  Sah  kings,  or  as  the  Satraps  of  Suriishtra.  The  former 
of  these  names  arose  from  a mistaken  reading  of  the  name 
Simha  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  vowels  are  often  omitted 
in  the  coin-legends.  The  other  designation,  “ Satraps  of 
Suriishtra,”  is  inadequate.  Suriishtra  was  one  province  only 
of  the  kingdom,  and  it  seems  probable  that  a deputy-governor 
of  this  province  bore  the  title  Satrap  at  the  same  time  as  the 
chief  governor  ruled  the  whole  kingdom  with  the  title  Great 
Satrap.  I prefer  therefore  to  call  these  princes  simply  the 
Western  Kshatrapas.  The  labours  of  Prinsep,  Newton, 
Thomas,  and  others,  have  made  the  coins  of  this  dynasty 
better  known  to  us  than  those  of  the  Northern  Satraps. 

The  first  of  the  Western  Kshatrapas  is  Nahapiina,  who  is 
called  on  his  coins  a Kshahnrdfa.  This  appears  to  be  the 
Sanskrit  form  of  tlie  Priikrit  Kharaotha,  which  we  find  used 
as  the  family  or  tribal  name  of  a dynasty  ruling  at  Muttra. 
It  appears  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  Lion-capital,  and  also  on 
a class  of  coins  first  read  by  Sir  A.  Cunningham — the  coins 
of  the  Satrap  Artas,  the  Kharaotha.  It  moreover  occurs  in 
the  form  Chhahardta  on  the  Taxila  copper-plate  dated  in  the 
78th  year  of  the  great  king  Moga.  If  then  Nahapiina’s  title 
Kahahardta  is  the  same  as  Kharaotha,  we  have  here  a con- 
necting link  between  the  Northern  and  Western  Kshatrapas. 

From  information  afforded  by  the  inscriptions  on  the 
Lion-capital  and  other  sources,  we  seem  justified  in  supposing 
that,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  a Qaka 
general  named  Kusula  Patika  had  gained  the  overlordship 
of  all  the  tribes  in  Northern  India. ^ The  Kshahariita 
dynasty,  among  others,  yielded  to  him  ; and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Nahapiina  may  have  been  a younger 
member  of  the  deposed  family,  who  entered  Patika’s  service 
and  was  despatched  by  him  from  Muttra  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  the  Deccan.  We  know  from  Nahapiina’s 

' [This  point  will  he  discussed  more  fully  in  the  Pandit’s  paper  on  the  Northern 
Kshatrapas. — E.  J.  R.] 
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inscriptions  that  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  Qatakarni  king 
of  the  Deccan,  and  deprived  him  of  a large  portion  of  his 
territory.  Inscriptions  also  teach  us  that  Nahapana  held 
possession  of  a portion  of  the  Deccan  or  Mahratta  country, 
the  Northern  Konkan,  some  portion  of  Gujarat  proper,  and 
Surashtra,  or  Kathiiiwad  and  Kacch. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  the  Qaka  era,  commencing 
78  A.D.,  was  inaugurated  by  Nahapana  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  the  Qiitakarni  king,  and  named  in  honour  of 
his  Qaka  overlords.  It  is  almost  certain  that  all  the  dates  of 
the  Western  Kshatrapas,  whether  on  coins  or  in  inscriptions, 
are  recorded  in  years  of  this  era. 

In  addition  to  the  coinage,  we  possess  the  following  sources 
of  information  about  Nahapana: — three  inscriptions  of  his 
son-in-law  Ushavadiita  (Rishabhadatta),  and  two  of  his 
daughter  Dakshamitra  at  Nasik;  one  of  Ushavadata  at  Karle; 
and  one  of  his  minister  Ayama  at  Junnar.^ 

The  dates  of  these  inscriptions  range  from  the  year  41 
to  the  year  46  ; so  that,  if  our  supposition  that  the  Qaka  era 
was  founded  by  Nahapana  be  correct,  his  reign  must  have 
been  a very  long  one.  The  way  in  which  he  is  spoken  of 
in  the  inscriptions  seems  to  show  that  he  was  a powerful 
and  independent  monarch,  and  that  both  Ushavadata  and 
Ayama  acted  as  his  deputy- governors  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  Neither  he  nor  his  son  in-in-law  Ushavadata 
seems  to  have  had  a son,  or  some  mention  would  certainly, 
in  accordance  with  universal  custom,  have  been  made  of  the 
fact  in  the  inscriptions.  This  is  borne  out  too  by  the  evidence 
supplied  by  the  coins.  Chashtana,  who  succeeded  to  the 
power  of  Nahanapa,  evidently  belonged  to  a different  family. 

I.  Nahapana,  the  Kshaharata. 

[Kshatrapa  : dates  ou  inscriptions  41 — 46.] 

Legend  on  coins:  Rujnah  Kshaharutasa  Nahapdnasa  (in  Nagarl)  = 
Runah  Chhahardtasa  Nahapumsa  ox  simply  Chhaharutasa 

(in  Bactrian  Pall).  Plate,  1 and  la, 

I used  to  possess  four  silver  coins  of  Nahapana ; but  one 

' For  a full  account  of  these  inscriptions  see  vol.  xvi.  of  the  Bombay  Gazetteer, 
and  the  Archseological  Survey  of  India,  “ Eathiawad  and  Eacch.” 
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of  these,  which  I obtained  from  Niisik,  was  spoiled  in 
cleaning.  I heated  the  coin,  and  a silver  coating  came  off 
from  each  side  leaving  only  a piece  of  copper.  The  face  on 
the  obverse  of  all  my  coins  was  so  well  executed  as  to  fairly 
indicate  the  age  of  the  king  at  the  time  of  striking.  The 
face  on  the  coin  just  mentioned  seemed  to  be  that  of  a man 
about  30  years  old.  Another  specimen,  procured  by  me 
in  1862  or  1863,  from  Junagadh  for  Dr.  Bhau  Dilji,  and 
published  by  Mr.  Newton,  has  a somewhat  older  head, 
perhaps  about  45.  A third  coin,  obtained  from  a village  near 
Mahmiidabad,  has  a wrinkled  face  with  a long  and  wrinkled 
neck,  indicating  an  age  of  about  60  ; while  the  last  specimen, 
which  I procured  from  Junagadh,  bears  a still  older  t}'pe  of 
face  with  wrinkled  cheeks  and  toothless  mouth,  and  represents 
the  king  at  about  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  Greek  legends  on  the  obverse  of  these  coins  can  never 
be  read  with  certainty  ; but  I imagine  that  they  referred  to 
the  Qaka  overlord  of  the  Kshatrapas.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  reverse  are  bilingual,  but  those  in  Bactrian  Pali  are 
badly  executed  and  not  always  perfectly  legible.  The 
symbols  on  the  reverse  are  an  arrow  and  a thunderbolt. 
The  occurrence  of  these  symbols  on  some  copper  coins,  which 
are  found  in  the  coasting  regions  of  Gujariit  and  Katliiawiid, 
and  also  sometimes  in  Malwa,  make  it  probable  that  these 
■were  also  struck  by  Nahapana.  These  copper  coins  bear  on 
the  other  side  the  Buddhist  symbols,  a standing  deer  and  a 
(lharmachakra,  and  also  show  traces  of  inscriptions  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  deciphered. 

II.  Chashtana,  son  of  Zamotika. 

[Kshatrapa  and  Mahakshatrapa : no  dated  coins  or  inscriptions.] 
Nagari  : Rujnah  Kshatrapasa  (or  Rojno  Mahaksliatrapam')  Ghsa- 
motikaputrasa  Bactrian  Pall  Chathamsa.  Tl.  2. 

Our  information  concerning  Chashtana  is  derived  entirely 
from  his  coins  and  from  the  inscriptions  of  his  descendants, 
lie  is  the  first  of  a family  of  Satraps  and  Great  Satraps  which 
continues  without  a break  until  the  time  of  Vi9vasena  (year 
221,  probably  = A.D.  299).  After  this  jieriod  the  family  line 
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is  broken,  and  there  are  many  gaps  which  cannot  at  present 
he  filled  up.  Chashtana  was  evidently  not  of  the  same  family 
or  tribe  as  Nahapilna ; but  there  is  sufficient  similarity  in 
the  style  of  their  coins  to  show  that  they  not  only  lived  at 
about  the  same  period,  but  also  that  they  were  probably 
satraps  of  the  same  overlord.  The  name  of  Chashtana  may 
possibly  denote  that  he  belonged  to  the  Chashta  or  Chutsa 
tribe  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Taxila  copper-plate  grant. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  a private  person,  since  the 
name  of  his  father  Zamotika  has  no  title  prefixed  to  it.  The 
transcription  of  this  name  Zamotika  or  Xamotika  into 
Nagari  characters  could  only  he  effected  by  the  invention  of 
some  compound  letter  to  represent  the  sound  of  s or  x,  for 
which  no  provision  was  made  in  the  Nagari  alphabet.  The 
compound  ghs  was  therefore  employed.  We  shall  find 
another  instance  of  this  in  the  transcription  of  the  name 
Damazada  or  Damaxacla,  by  Ddmaghnada, 

The  style  of  the  bust  on  the  obverse  of  Chashtana’s  coins 
differs  from  that  of  Nahapana’s  chiefly  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  hair  and  in  the  form  of  headdress.  Chashtana  has  two 
types  of  reverse  : the  first  consists  of  a crescent  and  a star  or 
rayed-sun  ; the  second  has,  in  addition  to  these,  the  symbol 
which,  for  want  of  a better  name,  has  been  commonly  called 
the  dmitya  symbol,  consisting  of  a pyramid  in  the  form  of 
three  arches  and  having  beneath  it  a wavy  line.  This  latter 
type,  which  seems  distinctively  Indian,  as  it  is  so  commonly 
used  on  Hindu  coins,  may  have  been  adopted  by  Chashtana 
when  he  threw  off  all  allegiance  to  his  overlord,  and  declared 
his  own  independence.  It  remains  the  constant  type  of  the 
Kshatrapa  coinage  from  this  time  till  the  dynasty  succumbed 
to  the  Guptas  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Chashtana  is  called,  on  his  coins,  sometimes 
Kshatrapa  and  sometimes  Mahakshatrapa.  He  was  probably 
to  some  extent  contemporary  with  Nahapilna,  and,  like  him, 
the  general  of  some  Qaka  sovereign ; but  while  Nahapana 
held  Surashtra  and  the  adjacent  districts,  Chash^na  would 
seem  to  have  conquered  a great  part  of  Western  Kajputana 
and  to  have  established  himself  at  Ajmere,  where  the  greater 
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number  of  his  coins  are  found.  Subsequently  he  seems  to 
have  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Malwa  and  fixed  his  capital 
at  Ujain  ; there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  is  identical  with  the 
TtaaTavof  mentioned  by  the  geographer  Ptolemy  as  ruling  in 
this  capital.  After  the  death  of  Nahapana,  who  had  no  son, 
Chashtana  seems  to  have  succeeded  to  his  dominions  ; and 
the  Kshatrapa  kingdom  for  the  future  may  be  described  as 
comprising  the  territories  conquered  by  these  first  two 
satraps.  The  title  Mahakshatrapa  would  seem  to  indicate 
this  increase  in  the  power  of  Chashtana,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  denote  his  independence  of  any  overlord.  We  may 
conjecturally  place  Chashtana’s  reign  as  lasting  from  about 
the  year  33  to  about  the  year  58  (c.  Ill — c.  136  a.d.). 

III.  Jayadaman  son  of  Chashtana. 

[Kshatrapa  : no  dated  coins  or  inscriptions.] 

Itdjnah  Kshatrapasa  * \_8odmf\  Jayadamasa.  PI.  3 and  3«. 

All  the  genealogies  given  in  the  Kshatrapa  inscriptions 
hitherto  discovered  teach  us  that  Jaj^adaman  was  the  son  of 
Chashtana.  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  an  undoubted 
specimen  in  silver  of  this  prince;  but  I think  it  probable  that 
the  specimen  given  in  the  Plate  is  a coin  of  Jayadaman, 
although  the  name  and  the  greater  part  of  the  legend  cannot 
be  read.  The  coin  is  in  many  respects  like  those  of 
Nahapana ; both  style  and  letters  are  similar,  and  the 
beginning  of  a legend  in  Bactrian  Pall  is  clearly  legible. 
The  symbols  are,  however,  those  inaugurated  by  Chashtana, 
and  the  word  Kshatrapasa  is  beyond  doubt.  It  cannot 
possibly  be  a coin  of  Nahapiina. 

The  copper  coins  of  Jayadaman  are  well  known.  They  are 
square,  and  bear  on  the  obverse  an  Indian  bull  facing  right, 
and  in  front  of  it  a trident  and  axe  combined.  Around  the 
obverse  are  Greek  characters — probably  the  remains  of  the 
name  of  some  overlord.  The  reverse  bears  the  usual  symbols 
and  the  inscription  within  a circle. 

1 [Svaini  is  probably  the  correct  reading  of  two  characters  which  were 
apparently  overlooked  by  the  Pandit.  They  appear  more  distinctly  on  the 
specimen  published  by  Newton. — E.  J.  R.] 
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Jayadaraan  only  bears  the  title  Ksbatrapa.  This  may 
either  mean  that  the  power  of  some  overlord  which  Chashtana 
had  thrown  off  was  reasserted  during  Jayadiiman’s  reign ; or 
that  Jayadaman  had  been  defeated  and  reduced  by  his 
powerful  neighbour,  the  Qatakarni  king  of  the  Deccan. 

The  Qatakarni  king  at  this  period  was  probably  Gotaml- 
putra,  one  of  whose  coins,  executed  in  the  style  of  Jayadaman, 
I found  at  Soparii.^  This  particular  style  of  coin  seems  not 
to  have  been  imitated  by  any  other  Qatakarni  kings.  We 
shall  have  to  mention  this  subject  again  in  our  account  of  the 
next  prince,  Rudradaman.  The  scarcity  of  Jayadaman 's 
coins  seems  to  show  that  his  reign  was  not  a long  one.  If 
we  allow  five  years,  the  end  of  his  reign  will  fall  approxi- 
mately in  the  year  63  (Qaka==141  a d ). 

lY.  Rudkadaman,  son  of  Jayadaman. 

[Mahakshatrapa  : inscription  dated  72  ] 

liajmh  lishatrapasa  Jayadamaputrasa  Rujno  MahCilcshatrapasa 
Mudradilmasa  (sometimes  Rudradumnah).  PL  4. 

Jayadaman  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Rudradaman,  whose 
name  comes  fourth  in  order  in  the  genealogy  of  these  princes 
given  in  inscriptions.  Our  information  concerning  him  is 
unusually  extensive,  thanks  to  the  magnificent  inscription 
engraved  on  the  western  side  of  the  rock  containing  the 
edicts  of  Acoka  at  Junagadh.  From  this  we  learn  that  he 
was  a powerful  monarch,  who  regained  for  his  family  the 
position  which  it  had  lost  during  the  reign  of  his  father. 

The  inscription,  which  was  executed  by  order  of  one  of 
Rudradaman’s  ministers,  who  held  authority  as  his  deputy 
over  Surashtra  and  Anarta,  commemorates  the  restoration 
of  a large  tank,  which  was  first  constructed  by  Pushyagupta, 
a Yai9ya  and  brother-in-law  of  the  Maurya  king  Chandra- 
gupta  (about  300  b.c.).  In  the  time  of  Agoka,  the  grandson 
of  Chandragupta,  this  tank  had  been  ornamented  and  pro- 
vided with  a water-course  by  a relative  of  the  king’s,  named 
Trishaspa,  who  is  also  described  as  a “ Yavana,”  a term 


* See  “ Sopara  and  Padana.” 
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whicli  must  here  have  the  general  signification  of  foreigner. 
It  can  scarcely  mean  a Greek,  since  the  name,  like  Zorasp, 
Ilystasp,  etc.,  is  evidently  of  Persian  origin.  For  a very  long 
period,  probably  for  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
its  construction,  the  lake  seems  to  have  remained  in  a satis- 
factory condition.  But  in  the  year  72  (Qaka=150  a.d.),  on 
the  first  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  Margacirsha, 
there  came  a great  storm,  which  caused  the  tributaries  of  the 
lake  to  overflow,  and  its  embankment  gave  way.  This 
occurred  during  the  reign  of  the  Mahakshatrapa  Rudradaman, 
who  himself  undertook  the  work  of  restoration. 

Together  with  much  eulogy  of  the  usual  kind,  the 
inscription  records  some  most  important  historical  facts. 
Rudradaman  is  styled  “ lord  of  eastern  and  western 
Akaravati,  Anupade9a,  Anarta,  Suriishtra,  Qvabhra,  Maru, 
Kaccha,  Sindhu,  Sauvira,  Kukura,  Aparanta,  and  Nishiida,” 
and  is  mentioned  as  having  won  for  himself  the  title  of 
Mahakshatrapa  {svayamadhigatamaJtdlislirttrapanamnah).  The 
precise  meaning  of  this  is  not  explained  ; but  we  may  almost 
certainly  infer  that  a position  of  independence  of  some  over- 
lord,  first  asserted  by  Chashtana,  then  lost  by  Jayadaman, 
was  regained  by  Rudradaman.  This  prince  is  also  said  to 
liave  exterminated  the  Yaudheyas,  and  to  have  twice 
conquered  the  Qatakarni  king  of  the  Dekhan,  whom, 
however,  he  released  “ on  account  of  his  near  relationship.” 
This  Qiitakarni  was,  probably,  Gotamlputru  Qatakarni ; and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  object  of  Rudradaman’s  wars 
may  have  been,  as  I have  suggested,  to  avenge  a defeat 
inflicted  by  this  king  on  Jayadiiinan. 

The  events  mentioned  in  the  inscription  must  have  taken 
some  considerable  time  for  their  fulfilment.  On  our  assumption 
that  Jayadaman  ceased  to  reign  in  about  the  year  63, 
Rudradaman  would,  at  the  date  of  the  inscription  (72),  have 
been  reigning  about  nine  years.  In  default  of  any  direct 
evidence  on  the  point,  we  will  suppose  Rudradaman  to  have 
reigned  fifteen  years  after  this  date  and  conjecturally  place 
the  end  of  his  reign  in  the  year  87  (Qaka=165  a.d.). 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  any  copper  coins  of  Rudradaman. 
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All  the  silver  specimens,  of  which  I possess  nine,  are  made  of 
superior  metal  and  are  well  executed. 

V.  Damazada,  son  of  Rudradaman. 

[Kshatrapa : no  dates.] 

Rdjno  2Iahulcshatrapasa  Rudraddtnaputrasa  Rdjnah  Kshatrapasa 
Rdmaghsadasa  (or  Ddmajadai^rigah.)  PI.  5. 

We  find  on  coins  the  names  of  two  sons  of  Rudradaman — 
Dilmazada  or  Diimajadacrl,  and  Rudrasimha.  The  coins  of 
the  latter,  who  did  not  reign  for  a considerable  period  after 
his  father’s  death,  will  be  mentioned  below. 

As  far  as  I am  aware,  no  scholar  has  hitherto  described  the 
coinage  of  this  Damazada.  The  first  two  coins  which  I saw 
of  this  prince  were  sent  to  me  for  examination  by  Mr.  Vaje- 
shankar  Gaurlshankar.  A few  months  after  receiving  these, 
I discovered  four  excellent  specimens  among  a collection 
found  at  a village  near  Kundla  in  Kathiawad.  The  Greek 
characters  on  the  obverse  of  these  coins  are  much  clearer 
than  on  those  of  any  of  the  preceding  monarchs.  ^ There 
being  no  character  for  z in  the  NagaiT  alphabet,  this  sound 
in  the  name  Damazada  was  either  represented  by  the  com- 
pound g//s  (as  we  have  already  seen  in  Zamotika,  the  name 
of  Chashtana’s  father)  or  by  j.  In  the  latter  case  the  name 
is  further  Sanskritised  by  the  addition  of  -f/’b 

On  his  own  coins  Diimazada  is  merely  called  Kshatrapa  ; 
but,  as  he  appears  as  Mahiikshatrapa  on  the  coins  of  his  son 
Jlvadiiman,  we  may  suppose  that  he  held  the  superior  position 
for  a brief  period  only  towards  the  end  of  his  reign.  Further, 
as  his  coins  are  very  scarce,  it  is  probable  that  his  reign  as 
Kshatrapa  was  a short  one. 

' [The  Pandit  sees  in  these  mutilated  Greek  inscriptions  traces  of  the  name 
Liaka  Kusula,  a name  which  is  known  as  that  of  a member  of  the  ((!aka  family, 
which  seems  to  have  e.xercised  originally  a sort  of  supremacy  over  the  Satraps. 
The  evidence  for  this  is,  however,  extremely  slight.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  no  identical  or  even  very  similar  combinations  of  these  Greek  letters  are 
found  on  different  specimens.  The  arrangement  of  these  Greek  characteis  seems 
to  me  quite  fantastic ; they  seem  to  be  merely  a reminiscence  of  the  Greek  legends 
on  the  Bactrian  coins  from  which  the  Satrap  coins  were  originally  copied.  1 he 
letters  AACO  seen  on  some  specimens  cannot  represent  the  name  Liaka  unless 
we  suppose  these  legends  to  consist  partly  of  Greek  and  partly  of  Roman  characters. 
— E.J.R.] 
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Subsequently  to  this  period,  when  the  dates  on  the  coins 
afford  us  direct  evidence,  we  find  that,  as  a rule,  a Maha- 
kshatrapa  and  a Kshatrapa  used  to  reign  at  the  same  time. 
Damazada  may,  therefore,  have  been  an  underlord  reigning 
in  Surashtra  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  Supposing 
him  to  have  survived  his  father  seven  years,  we  may  ap- 
proximately date  the  end  of  his  reign  as  94  (Qaka  = 172  a.u.). 

The  reverse  of  one  of  my  coins  has  been  double-struck,  the 
name  and  titles  of  Damazada  appearing  twice  and  completing 
the  circle. 


VI.  JiVADAMAN,  SON  OF  DamAJADA. 

[Mahakshatrapa  : dated  coins,  100.] 

Rujno  Mahahshatrapasa  Dumajadasa  putrasa  Rujno  Mahukshatrapasa 
Jivaduniasa.  PI.  6. 

The  next  prince  is  a son  of  Damazada  named  Jivadaman, 
who  is  styled  Mahakshatrapa  on  all  his  coins.  I possess 
four  specimens.  One  of  these  was  obtained  by  me  at  Amreli, 
in  1863,  for  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  and  has  since  been  kindly  given 
to  me  by  his-son  Mr.  Vithal  Bhau  Daji.  It  has  been  already 
published  by  Mr.  Newton.^  Another  specimen  was  lent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Vajeshankar  Gaurishankar.  I asked  him  for  a 
loan  of  this  coin,  as  it  bore  on  the  obverse  a long  inscription 
in  Greek  characters.  These  Greek  characters  on  the  obverse 
are,  however,  from  this  period  onwards,  so  fragmentary  that 
any  attempt  to  decipher  them  is  hopeless.  They  still  con- 
tinued to  be  copied  on  all  the  successive  coinages,  but  any 
meaning  that  they  once  possessed  was  evidently  now  quite 
forgotten. 

The  coins  of  Jivadaman  are  interesting  as  being  the  first 
dated  coins  of  this  series.  Henceforth,  until  the  close  of  this 
dynasty — a period  of  about  210  years— all  well-struck  coins 
bear  on  the  obverse  behind  the  king’s  head  the  number  of 
the  year  in  Nagarl  numerals. 

The  only  date  found  on  the  coins  of  Jivadaman  is  100,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  custom  may  have  been  introduced  by 


^ Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  R.A.S.  vol.  ix.  p.  6. 
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him  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Qaka  era. 

Two  of  my  coins  are  dated  ; but  as  the  types  are  different 
— the  “ sun  ” symbol  having  in  one  specimen  eight,  and  in 
the  other  twelve  rays — it  would  appear  that  they  were  struck 
at  different  mints. 


VII.  Rudrasimha,  son  of  Eudradaman. 

[Kshatrapa  : inscription  dated  103.  Mahaksliatrapa  : dated  coins  103 — 118.] 

Jlajiio  IfahuJcshatrapasa  Rudradumnah  putrasa  Rsjno  Mahulcsha- 
trapa&a  Rudrasimhasa.  PL  7. 

Eudrasimha,  the  uncle  of  the  prince  last  mentioned,  was 
the  son — probably  the  youngest  son — of  Eudradaman.  His 
earliest  coins  bear  a youthful  head  without  moustache ; while 
specimens  of  later  date  give  the  moustache,  as  usually  worn 
by  the  princes  of  this  dynasty. 

Eudrasimha  is  called  Mahakshatrapa  on  all  his  coins ; but 
on  an  inscription  dated  103,  which  is  also  the  first  date 
appearing  on  the  coins,  he  is  called  Kshatrapa.  It  may 
be  that,  until  the  year  103,  he  ruled  in  Surashtra  as  a simple 
Kshatrapa,  and,  towards  the  end  of  that  year,  either  drove 
his  uncle  Jlvadiiman  from  the  throne,  or  succeeded  him  on 
his  death  as  Mahakshatrapa. 

The  inscription  referred  to  was  found  by  Major  J.  Watson 
near  the  village  of  Giinda  in  theHalar  district  of  Kathiiiwad. 
It  is  about  2 ft.  2 in.  long  and  10  in.  wide,  and  is  dated  on 
the  5th  day  of  the  bright  fortnight  of  the  month  Vaicakha  in 
the  year  103.  Dr.  Biihler,  who  has  published  and  translated 
this  inscription,^  supposes  it  to  commemorate  the  sinking  of 
a well ; but  I believe  it  to  refer  to  the  construction  of  some 
public  building,  the  precise  name  of  which  is  lost,  as  the  letters 
are,  at  this  point,  undecipherable.  I would  therefore  suggest, 
in  place  of  Dr.  Biihler’s  rendering,  that  the  translation  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  inscription  should  be  as  follows: — “The 
Abhira  General  Eudrabhiiti,  son  of  General  Bahaka,  built 


* Indian  Antiquary,  vol.  x.  p.  157. 
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at  the  village  of  Rasopadra,  for  the  benefit  of  all 

living  creatures.” 

The  inscription  gives  a genealogy  of  four  names  in  direct 
succession  from  Chashtana  to  Rudrasimha  ; but  no  reference 
is  made  to  the  brother  or  nephew  of  Rudrasimha — Diimajada 
and  Jivadaman — who,  as  we  have  seen,  also  reigned.  No 
significance  need,  however,  attach  to  this  omission,  since  it  is 
the  rule  in  these  genealogies  to  give  the  direct  succession 
only.  They  are,  in  fact,  family  as  opposed  to  dynastic 
lists. 

A similar  genealogy  of  Rudrasimha  is  afforded  by  an 
inscription  discovered  by  Dr.  Burgess,  while  excavating  in  a 
cave  near  the  Bavapyara  hermitage  at  Juniigadh.  This  has 
also  been  edited  and  translated  by  Dr.  Biihler.^ 

I possess  thirty  coins  of  Rudrasimha,  all  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  twenty  of  them  bearing  distinct  dates  as 
follows:  four,  103;  one,  107;  two,  108;  three,  110  ; three, 
112  ; two,  113  ; one,  114  ; one,  115  ; one,  116  ; two,  118. 

The  dates  on  these  coins  have  prefixed  to  them  symbols 
which  differ  in  different  specimens.  Sometimes  we  find  one 
perpendicular  line,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  a dot. 
Two  specimens  have  CO,  one  00,  and  one  VO.  I cannot  say 
if  these  symbols  have  any  meaning.  They  may,  perhaps,  be 
numerals  of  some  kind,  or  the  remains  of  some  word 
meaning  year. 

A curious  coin  in  my  possession  affords  some  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  reign  of  Rudrasimha  may  have  been 
interrupted  by  some  son  of  his  brother  Damazada.  The 
obverse  bears  a well-executed  bust  of  Rudrasimha  with  the 
date  118 — the  latest  borne  by  the  coins  of  Rudrasimha — 
while  the  reverse  has  been  double-struck,  the  legend  Rdjm 
Mahdhsliatrapam  Damajadasa  jmtrnsa  appearing  twice.  It 
may  be  that  some  son  of  Diimazada,  whose  name  we  are 
prevented  by  an  accident  from  knowing,  deprived  Rudra- 
simha of  his  throne  and  restruck  his  coins.  There  is, 
however,  no  other  evidence  of  such  a fact. 


* Arch.  Surv.  West.  India,  “ Kathiawad  and  Kacch,”  p.  140,  pi.  xx.  fig.  1. 
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Till.  Rudrasena,  son  of  Rudrasimha. 

[Mahakshatrapa  : inscription  dated  122;  dated  coins,  125-142.] 

Jldjiio  2Iahdkshatrapasa  Rudrasimhaputram  Rujno  Mahdkshatra- 
pa&a  Rudrasenasa.  PI.  8. 

Rudrasimha  was  succeeded  as  Mahiikshatrapa  by  his  son 
Rudrasena,  possibly,  as  we  have  seen,  after  an  interval 
caused  by  an  interloper. 

The  earliest  date  found  on  the  coins  of  Rudrasimha  is  125, 
but,  from  an  inscription  on  a stone  slab  found  at  the  village 
of  Mfiliasar,  we  learn  that  he  was  reigning  in  the  year  122. 
There  is  also  another  inscription  of  this  king,  which  was 
discovered  by  me  at  the  village  of  Jasdan  in  Kathiawiid. 
An  eye-copj^  and  transcript  of  this  inscription  was  sent  by 
me  to  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Shastri  Pandurang 
Padhyii,  published  it  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Asiatic 
Society.^  This  inscription  gives  us  a genealogy  of  the  usual 
form  from  Chashtana  to  Rudrasena.  Unfortunatel}^  the 
date  is  not  certain,  the  unit-6gure  being  indistinct. 

Of  the  41  coins  of  Rudrasena  in  my  possession,  23  afford 
dates  as  follows:  one,  125;  two,  130;  one,  132;  four,  134 ; 
two,  135;  two,  136;  seven,  138;  three,  140 ; one,  142, 

In  the  case  of  Rudrasena,  too,  the  face  on  the  earlier  coins 
is  without  moustache,  from  which  we  may  infer,  as  in  the 
case  of  his  father,  that  he  came  to  the  throne  at  an  early  age. 
One  of  the  coins  in  my  possession  has  been  struck  on  the  top 
of  another  specimen,  thus  having  the  king’s  bust  in  relief  on 
one  side  and  impressed  on  the  other.  Other  instances  of  the 
same  kind  are  known,  and  it  is  believed  that  one  coin  in  a 
thousand  was  purposely  struck  in  this  way. 

IX,  Sanghadaman,  son  of  Rudrasimha. 

[Kshatrapa:  date?  Mahakshatrapa  : dated  coin  144.] 

Rujno  Mahukskatrapasa  Rudrasimhasa  putrasa  Rujno  MaJidksha- 

trapasa  Sahghaddmasa  (also  Rdjnah  Kshatrapasa  Sah^).  PI.  9. 

On  a coin  belonging  to  the  Naeb  Dewan  of  Bhaunagar, 
Sanghadaman  bears  the  title  of  Kshatrapa  ; and  it  is  not 

' Vol.  viii.  p.  234.  [A  revision  of  this  has  since  been  made  by  Dr.  Hoernle. 
— Ind.  Ant.  vol.  xii.  p.  32.] 
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unlikely  that  he  held  the  position  of  Kshatrapa  of  Surashtra 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother  Rudrasena,  and  succeeded 
to  the  higher  title  on  his  death.  The  date  of  this  coin  is 
unfortunately  obliterated. 

The  coinage  of  Sanghadaman  is  extremely  rare,  and  I have 
in  my  own  possession  only  one  specimen,  which  was  obtained 
from  Amreli  in  1862,  and  given  to  Dr.  Bhau  Daji.  This 
was  published  by  Mr.  Newton  in  his  third  paper.^  Mr. 
Newton,  however,  failed  to  read  the  legend  correctly,  and 
supposed  Sanghadaman  to  be  the  son  of  Rudrasena.  On 
this  coin  Sanghadaman  bears  the  title  of  Mahakshatrapa. 
The  date  is  almost  certainly  144,  although  the  unit  figure  is 
somewhat  indistinct.  The  rarity  of  Sanghadiiman’s  coinage 
seems  to  show  that  he  reigned  but  a short  time,  whether 
as  Kshatrapa  or  Mahakshatrapa.  He  probably  succeeded 
Rudrasena  about  143. 

X.  PrithivIsena,  son  of  Rudrasena. 

[Kshatrapa:  dated  coin  144.] 

Rujfio  Mahuhshatrapasa  Rudrasenasa  putram  Rajnah  Kshatrapasa 
Prithivlsenasa.  PI.  10. 

The  coin  of  PrithivIsena  which  I possess  is,  as  far  as  I am 
aware,  unique.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  ; the  bust  and 
the  date  on  the  obverse  are  in  good  relief,  while  the  letters 
of  the  inscription  on  the  reverse  are  distinct  and  well 
shaped.  This  coin  affords  us  the  only  information  we  have 
of  PrithivIsena.  He  appears  here  as  a simple  Kshatrapa ; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  he  succeeded  his  uncle  Sanghadaman 
as  Kshatrapa  of  Surashtra  when  Sanghadaman  succeeded 
Rudrasena  as  Mahakshatrapa. 

XI.  Damasena,  son  of  Rudrasimha. 

[Mahakshatrapa:  dated  coins,  148-157.] 

Rujno  3Iahdkshatrapasa  Riidrasimhasa  putram  Mahukshatrapam 
Rumasenasa.  PI.  11. 

Sanghadaman  (last  dated  coins,  144)  was  probably  suc- 
ceeded as  Mahakshatrapa  by  his  brother  Damasena  (earliest 
' Journal  of  the  B.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  is.  p.  5. 
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coins,  148).  I possess  twenty-two  excellent  specimens  of 
Damasena’s  coinage,  and  of  these  eleven  bear  distinct  dates 
as  follows : one,  148  ; one,  150  ; one,  152  ; one  152  or  153  ? ; 
one,  153;  two,  154,  two,  156;  two,  157.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  one  coin  with  an  indistinct  date,  which  I am 
inclined  to  read  as  158.  This  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful ; 
and  we  can  only  certainly  give  the  dates  of  Damasena’s  coins 
as  ranging  from  148  to  157. 

XII.  Damajada^rT,  son  of  Rudrasena. 

[Kstiatrapa  : dated  coins,  154.] 

ll('iJno  Mahalishatrapasa  Rudrasenaputrasa  Rajnah  Kshatrapasa 
Rumajada^riyah.  PI.  12. 

I possess  six  excellent  specimens  of  the  coinage  of  this 
Kshatrapa,  all  of  them  bearing  the  date  154.  Damajaclacri 
■was  therefore  contemporary  with  his  uncle  Damasena,  the 
Mahiilvshatrapa,  and  probably  succeeded — though  perhaps 
not  immediately — his  brother  Prithivlsena  as  Kshatrapa  of 
Surashtra. 

XIII.  YIr.\T)aman,  son  of  Damasena. 

[Kshatrapa:  dated  coins,  158-176  (?).] 

RCijno  JffahdJcshafrapasa  Rumasenaputrasa  Rajnah  Kshatrapasa 
ViradCmnah.  PL  13. 

Of  Ylradiiman’s  coinage  I possess  35  specimens,  twelve  of 
which  are  dated  as  follows  : eight,  158  ; three,  160  ; and  one 
176  (?).  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  last-mentioned  date, 
as  the  second  numeral  is  very  indistinct.  From  the  remains 
of  the  cross-stroke  which  can  be  seen  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  figure  we  are  justified,  I think,  in  reading  this  numeral 
as  70  ; although  this  reading  would  give  us  a very  long 
interval  (160-176)  for  which  no  dated  coins  have  been  found. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  unit  figure,  which  is  distinctly  6. 

In  spite  of  the  length  of  his  reign,  Ylradiiman  never 
appears  as  a Mahiikshatrapa.  His  reign  as  a simple 
Kshatrapa  is,  as  will  be  seen  below,  partly  concurrent  with 
the  reigns  of  his  brothers  Ya9odarnan  and  Yijayasena  both 
as  Kshatrapas  and  as  Mahakshatrapas.  As  might  be  expected 
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from  the  length  of  his  reign,  the  coins  of  Yiradaman  are 
found  in  large  numbers. 

XIV.  Ya^odaman,  son  of  Damasena. 

[Kshatrapa  : dated  coins,  160.  Mahakshatrapa  ; dated  coin,  161.] 
Rsjno  Mahuhshatrapasa  Dummenaputrasa  Rajnah  Kshairapsa  (or 
Rajno  Mahukshatrapasa)  Ya^odumnah.  PI.  14. 

The  coinage  of  Yacodaraan  is  scarce,  and  this  fact,  as  well 
as  the  dates  on  the  coins,  seems  to  indicate  a short  reign  of 
probably  only  two  or  three  years.  The  Niigari  letters  on  the 
specimens  found  are  unusually  fine.  I possess  six  coins  of 
this  prince,  two  of  which  are  dated  160,  and  one  161.  The 
dates  on  the  others  are  illegible.  Ya9odaman  is  called 
Kshatrapa  on  the  coins  dated  160,  and  Mahakshatrapa  on 
the  coin  dated  161.  The  end  of  his  reign  can  scarcely  be 
placed  later  than  162,  since  we  find  his  brother  Vijayasena 
striking  coins  as  Mahakshatrapa  in  the  following  year. 

XV.  ViJ.AYASENA,  SON  OF  DaMASENA. 

[Kshatrapa;  dated  coins,  160-162.  Mahakshatrapa:  dated  coins,  163-171.] 

Rcljno  Mahdksitalrapasa  Rdmasenaputrasa  Rdjnah  Kshatrapasa  (or 
Rdjfio  Mahdkshatrapasa)  Vijayasenasa.  PL  15. 

The  dates  on  coins  teach  us  that  Viradaman,  Yacodaman, 
and  Vijayasena,  sons  of  Damasena,  were  all  Kshatrapas — 
probably  governors  of  provinces — at  the  same  time ; also 
that  Yacodaman  succeeded  to  the  superior  title  in  161,  and 
Vijayasena  in  163.  It  is  probable  then  that  (in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  numismatic  evidence)  their  father  Damasena  reigned 
as  Mahakshatrapa  until  161,  the  year  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Yagodaman. 

Vijayasena’s  coins  are  found  in  large  numbers  throughout 
Kathiawad  and  Gujarat.  I have  166  specimens,  most  of 
them  being  in  excellent  preservation.  Fifty-four  have  dates 
as  follows : one,  160 ; two,  161  ; four,  162 ; five,  163  ; 
seventeen,  164;  two,  165;  four,  166;  four,  167  ; nine,  168; 
five,  170;  one,  171.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  years 
from  160  to  171  inclusive  are  represented  with  the  single 
exception  of  169. 

VOL.  XXII. — [new  series.] 
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Vijayasena  is  styled  Ksliatrapa  until  the  year  163,  when 
he  assumes  the  higher  title  which  is  found  on  all  coins  from 
that  date  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  number  of  coins  dated 
164  is  especially  large.  This  maybe  explained  if  we  suppose 
that  he  became  a Mahakshatrapa  late  in  163,  and  struck  large 
numbers  of  coins  to  promulgate  his  new  title  throughout  the 
following  year. 

After  Vijayasena  (last  date  171)  we  meet  with  no  Maha- 
kshatrapa of  the  same  family  for  a period  of  five  years,  when 
there  comes  still  another  son  of  Daraasena,  named  Damaja- 
dagri,  whose  coins  hitherto  deciphered  afford  only  the  date 
176.  These  coins  of  Daraajadacrl  differ  considerably  in  style 
and  fabric  from  their  predecessors.  The  workmanship  has 
degenerated  ; and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  interval  just 
mentioned  for  which  we  possess  no  dated  coins,  makes  it  not 
improbable  that  at  this  period  some  disturbance  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Such  a supposition 
might  account  for  certain  coins,  the  fabric  and  style  of  letters 
of  which  are  certainly  of  this  period,  but  which  were  certainly 
not  struck  by  a member  of  the  same  dynasty. 

XYI.  ICVARADATTA. 

[Mahakshatrapa  : dated  coins  “ first  ” and  “second ” year.] 

Rujfio  Mahuhshatrapasa  IgvaradaUasa  varshe  prathame  (or  -varshe 
dvitiye).  PL  16. 

The  coins  of  Icvaradatta  bear  on  the  obverse  a bust  which 
is  an  exact  imitation  of  that  of  Vlradaman  or  Vijayasena; 
but  that  he  belonged  to  a different  family  is  shown,  first,  by 
the  formation  of  his  name,  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that, 
instead  of  continuing  to  record  the  date  by  years  of  the 
Kshatrapa  era  in  numerals  on  the  obverse  of  his  coins,  he 
starts  an  era  of  his  own  and  gives  the  number  of  the  year  in 
words  on  the  reverse.  Two  varieties  of  Igvaradatta’s  coins 
have  been  found  dated  respectively  “in  the  first  year”  and 
“in  the  second  year.”  They  are  well  struck,  and  the  Nagarl 
characters  of  the  inscription  are  distinct. 

The  bust  on  the  obverse  seems  to  be  imitated  sometimes 
from  that  of  Viradaman,  sometimes  from  that  of  Vijayasena; 
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while  the  reverse  bears  the  customary  symbols  with  a legend 
of  the  usual  form. 

Who  this  great  and  independent  Mahiikshatrapa  was  is, 
to  a great  extent,  a mystery ; but  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
to  admit  of  our  making  at  least  a plausible  conjecture.  In 
the  inscriptions  at  Nasik  we  find  records  of  gifts  made  by 
kings  bearing  similar  names  to  bhikshus  living  in  the  caves. 
These  kings  were  of  the  Abhira  tribe.  We  find,  for  instance, 
in  inscription  15  of  cave  11  (see  Bombay  Gazetteer,  vol.  xvi. 
p.  579)  record  of  the  gift  of  a permanent  capital  made  to 
the  mendicants  by  a female  worshipper  named  Vishnudatta, 
a Qakanika  (Qaka  lady)  “ in  the  ninth  year  of  the  king, 
the  Abhira  l9varasena,  son  of  the  Abhira  Qivadatta.” 
These  kings  date  in  years  of  their  own  reigns,  call  them- 
selves Great  Kings,  and  appear,  from  the  style  of  letters  in 
their  inscriptions,  to  belong  to  a period  somewhat  later  than 
that  of  Nahapana.  Who  these  kings  were,  and  where  their 
capital  was  situated,  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  the  subject 
requires  further  investigation.  Icvaradatta  was,  in  all 
probability,  a descendant  of  these  kings,  if  we  ma}”^  judge 
from  his  name  and  his  method  of  chronology.  It  appears 
that  these  Abhiras  were  connected  with  the  Kshatrapas, 
and,  in  the  inscriptions,  some  of  them  are  mentioned 
as  commanders  of  the  Kshatrapas’  armies.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  gained  considerable  power,  and  to 
have  established  himself  as  a ruler  in  the  Deccan.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  Igvaradatta  may  have  been  one  of  his 
descendants,  who  added  to  the  power  bequeathed  to  him, 
and,  having  proceeded  as  far  as  Gujarat,  assumed  the  title 
of  a Mahakshatrapa.  If  so,  the  Kshatrapa  Vlradiiman 
remained  unmolested  all  through  this  period  as  testified  by 
the  dates  on  his  coins. 

If  we  suppose  Icvaradatta  to  have  attained  his  greatness 
in  the  year  171,  the  last  year  of  Yijayasena,  this  year 
(always  supposing  that  the  Kshatrapas  used  the  Qaka  era) 
would  correspond  with  a.d.  249,  the  first  year  of  the 
Trikiitaka  era,  of  which  Icvaradatta  may  quite  possibly 
have  been  the  founder. 
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XVII.  DamajadacrI,  son  of  Damasena. 

[Mahakshatrapa : dated  coin,  176.] 

EOjm  MaJiulcshatrapasa  Dumasenaputrasa  Jtajno  Mahulcshatrapasa 
Dumajadagriyah.  PL  17. 

This  prince,  the  fourth  son  of  Damasena  who  struck  coins, 
succeeded  his  brother  Vija}'asena  as  Mahakshatrapa,  possibly 
after  an  interval  during  which  the  interloper  Icvaradatta 
held  the  chief  power.  I possess  eight  coins  of  DamajadacrI, 
three  only  of  which  bear  dates.  On  two  of  these  the 
numerals  for  100  and  for  70  can  be  deciphered,  while 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  units.  The  solitary 
selectmen,  on  which  the  date  can  be  completely  read,  bears 
the  date  176.  The  chronology  of  this  prince  is,  therefore, 
in  a most  unsatisfactory  state,  and  neither  the  beginning 
nor  the  end  of  his  reign  can  be  fixed  with  any  certainty. 

XVIII.  Rudrasena,  son  of  YTrad.'\man. 

[Mahakshatrapa  : dated  coins  180-190.] 

Hujnah  Kshatrapasa  Vlradamaputram  Rujno  Mahukshatrapasa 
Rudramiasa.  PL  18. 

Dtlmajadacrl  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  as  Mahaksha- 
trapa by  his  nephew  Rudrasena,  the  son  of  Vlradiiman.  In 
spite  of  the  lack  of  distinctly  dated  coins,  we  may  therefore 
jierhaps  place  the  end  of  Damajada9rl’s  reign  as  late  as  179. 
Rudrasena’s  coins,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  badly 
executed,  and  the  bust  on  the  obverse  is  in  low  relief.  Of 
the  80  specimens  in  my  possession,  fifteen  bear  legible  dates 
ranging  from  180  to  190  : — one,  180  ; one,  183  ; one,  185  ; 
three,  186;  eight,  188;  one,  190. 

XIX.  Bhartridaman,  son  of  Rudrasena. 

[Mahakshatrapa:  dated  coins  200-214.] 

Rajiio  Mahaksliatrapasa  Rudrasennpulrasa  Rujno  Mahukshatrapasa 
Bhartridumnah.  Th  19. 

XX.  ViCVASIMHA,  SON  OF  RudRASENA. 

[Kshatrapa:  dated  coins,  198-203.] 

Rujno  Mahukshatrapasa  Rudrasenaputrasa  Rujnah  Kshatrapasa 
Vigvasimhasa.  Th  20. 

On  one  coin,  dated  198,  Rujnah  Kshtrapasa  (sic)  Rudrasenaputrasa 
etc. 
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After  the  last  dated  coin  of  Rudrasena,  190,  an  interval 
occurs  for  which  no  dated  specimens  have  hitherto  been 
found.  The  earliest  date  of  his  son  yi9vasimha  as  Kshatrapa 
is  198,  while  his  son  Bhartridaraan  appears  first  asMahaksha- 
trapa  in  200.  The  coins  of  both  are  common. 

I possess  33  specimens  of  Bhartridaman’s  coins.  There  are 
among  them  a few  specimens  of  fair  execution,  but  most  of 
them  are  badly  struck.  Eight  of  them  afford  dates  : one,  200  ; 
one,  203  ; one,  207  ; two,  211;  one,  212  ; one,  2 13  ; one,  2 14. 

The  coins  of  Vicvasitpha  are  likewise  of  poor  workmanship. 
The  legend  is  often  scarcely  decipherable,  and  the  date  is 
rarely  visible.  Of  my  54  specimens,  seven  only  have  dates, 
and  these  are  nearly  all  indistinct.  Two  are  dated  198; 
three,  200  ; one,  201 ; and  one,  203.  The  great  number  of 
Vigvasimha’s  coins  would  seem  to  indicate  a long  reign;  and, 
in  view  of  the  small  proportion  of  dated  specimens,  and  of  the 
long  interval  between  him  and  Rudrasena,  we  may  perhaps 
place  the  beginning  of  his  reign  at  about  the  year  193. 

XXI.  SiMHASENA,  SON  OF  RuDRASENA. 

[Milhakshatrapa:  no  dated  coins.] 

Rdjno  Mahukshatrapasa  Rudrasenasa  putrasa  Rujno  MahdksJiatrapasa 
Simhasenasa.  PI.  21. 

XXII.  YigvASENA,  SON  OF  Bhartridaman. 

[Kshatrapa:  dated  coins,  216-223.] 

Rdjiio  Mahukshatrapasa  Bhartriddmnah  putrasa  Rujnah  Kshatrapasa 
Vi^vasenasa.  PI.  22. 

The  reigns  of  Simhasena  and  his  nephew  Vicvasena,  as 
Mahiikshatrapa  and  Kshatrapa  respectively,  were  probably, 
for  a short  time  at  least,  concurrent,  if,  as  is  likely,  Simhasena 
succeeded  his  brother  Bhartridaman  (latest  coins  214)  as 
Mahakshatrapa.  Vi9vasena,  as  we  know  from  his  coins,  was 
reigning  at  least  as  early  as  216.  I have  only  one  specimen 
of  Sirahasena’s  coinage,  and  on  this  the  date  is  unfortunately 
illegible.  Nothing  certain  can  therefore  be  said  as  to  his 
date.  The  style  of  his  coin  differs  considerably  from  those 
immediately  preceding. 

The  coins  of  Vi9vasena  are  by  no  means  rare,  but  of  the 
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coins  found  very  few  bear  distinct  dates.  Of  the  twenty-nine 
in  my  possession  only  two  are  dated:  one,  216;  and  one,  223. 
Yi9vasena  appears  as  Kshatrapa  only. 

At  this  period  a break  occurs  in  the  Kshatrapa  dynasty, 
and  we  find  next  a Kshatrapa  who  does  not  describe  himself 
as  the  son  of  a previous  Mahakshatrapa  or  Kshatrapa. 

XXIII.  Eudrasimha,  son  of  Svami  JIvadaman. 

[Kshatrapa:  dated  coins,  231-240.] 

Svami  Jlvadamaputrasa  Rajiiah  Kshatrapasa  RudrasimJiasa.  PI.  23. 

In  inscriptions  the  Kshatrapas  constantly  bear  the  title 
Svami,  but  this  is  its  first  occurrence  on  the  silver  coinage.  The 
Svami  Jivadaman  mentioned  as  the  father  of  the  Kshatrapa 
Eudrasimha  may  perhaps  belong  to  a younger  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  and  his  son  may  have  succeeded  as  Kshatrapa 
of  Surashtra  on  failure  of  the  direct  succession.  It  is  also 
possible  that  some  foreign  prince  may  have  invaded  the 
country  and  made  one  of  his  officers  Kshatrapa.  A change 
in  the  style  of  coinage,  an  improvement  in  fact,  might  seem 
to  indicate  a change  of  dynasty.  I have  fourteen  specimens, 
four  with  dates  : one,  231 ; one,  233  ; one,  234 ; one,  240. 

XXIV.  Ya^odaman,  son  of  Eudrasimha. 

[Kshatrapa  : dated  coins,  240.] 

Rdjnah  Kshatrapasa  Rudrasimhasa  putrasa  Rajiiah  Kshatrapasa 

Ya^odamnah.  PI.  24. 

Of  the  five  coins  which  I have  of  this  prince,  three  bear 
the  date  240;  the  others  are  illegible.  It  will  be  noticed, 
therefore,  that  the  only  date  known  on  Yacodaman’s  coins  is 
the  last  found  on  those  of  his  father  Eudrasimha.  As  his 
coins  are  rare,  Yacodaman  probably  reigned  only  a short  time. 

XXV.  Simhasena,  sister’s  son  of  Eudrasimha. 

[Mahakshatrapa:  no  dated  coins.] 

Rajno  Mahdkshatrapasa  Svami  Rudrasimhasa  Rdjno  Mahdlcshatrapasa 
svasriyasya  Svdmi  Simhasenasa.  PI.  25. 

This  curious  coin,  which  I believe  to  be  unique,  has  no 
date.  We  are  consequently  at  a loss  to  know  where  to  place 
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tins  sister’s  son  of  Rudrasimha.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in 
the  title  Mahakshatrapa  assumed  by  this  prince,  and  also 
given  to  his  uncle  Rudrasimha,  who  never  claims  it  for 
himself,  Simhasena  may  have  been  contemporary  with 
Ya9odaman,  son  of  Rudrasimha.  He  ma)’^  also  perhaps  have 
succeeded  Ya9odaraan  as  a simple  Kshatrapa,  and  subse- 
quently won  for  himself  the  higher  dignity.  For  some  con- 
siderable period  previous  to  this,  the  title  of  Mahakshatrapa 
does  not  appear  on  the  coins.  The  last  instance  was  that  of 
Simhasena  son  of  Rudrasena,  whose  solitary  undated  specimen 
gives  us  no  information  as  to  his  age.  The  last  dated 
specimen  of  a Mahakshatrapa  coin  was  that  of  Bhartridaman 
in  214.  This  fact,  together  with  other  indications,  e.g.  the 
degradation  of  the  coinage,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
dynasty  had  sufiered  some  diminution  of  power.  The 
resumption  of  the  title  Mahakshatrapa  may  either  mean  that 
this  loss  had  been  retrieved,  or  it  may  be  only  another 
instance  of  the  fact  that  pompous  titles  are  often  used  as  a 
consolation  for  the  loss  of  real  power. 

XXVI.  Rudrasena,  son  of  Rudradaman. 

[Mahakshatrapa:  dated  coins,  270-298.] 

Rajno  MahaJcshatrapasa  Svdmi  Rudradamaputrasa  RujTio  Mahd- 
kshatrapasa  Svdmi  Rudrasenasa.  PI.  26. 

We  here  learn  the  name  of  a Mahakshatrapa  of  whom 
no  coins  have  been  found — Svami  Rudradaman,  the  father 
of  Svami  Rudrasena.  He  probably  succeeded  Simhasena, 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  what  relation  he  bore 
to  him. 

The  coins  of  Svami  Rudrasena  are  fairly  common.  I have 
54  specimens,  fifteen  of  which  are  dated  as  follows  : two, 
270;  one,  280;  one,  284;  one,  287  ; two,  288;  one,  290; 
four,  292 ; one,  294 ; one,  295 ; one,  298.  The  large  gaps 
which  we  find  in  the  dates  of  the  coins  all  through  this 
period  seem  to  bear  evidence  to  some  disturbances  in  the 
kingdom.  The  long  interval  between  270  and  280  may 
perhaps  be  thus  explained. 
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XXVII.  Rudrasimha,  son  ok  Satyasimha. 

[Mahakshatrapasa  : dated  coin  310.] 

Rujno  Mahakshatrapasa  Svdmi  Satyasitnhasa  putrasa  Rsjno  Maha- 
kshatrapasa Stdmi  Rudrasimhma.  PI.  27. 

In  this  case  too  the  Mahakshatrapa  Satyasimha  would 
seem  to  be  known  only  by  the  mention  of  his  name  on  the 
coins  of  his  son  Rudrasimha.  I have  five  coins  of  Rudra- 
simha,  but  the  date  cannot  be  read  on  any  of  them.  Both 
Dr.  Buhler  and  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  however,  state 
that  they  have  seen  specimens  of  this  prince  bearing  the 
date  310. 

These  coins  are  the  latest  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Western 
Kshatrapas  hitherto  found,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Rudrasimha,  the  son  of  Satyasimha,  may  have  been  actually 
the  last  prince  of  his  line.  The  last  known  date,  310,  of  the 
Qaka  era,  would  correspond  to  a.d.  388  ; and  we  know  that 
the  Western  Kshatrapas  were  conquered  by  the  Guptas 
during  the  reign  of  Chandragupta  Vikramaditya  about  the 
year  90  of  the  Gupta  era,  i.e.  about  a.d.  409. 
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1.  Le  Theatre  Persan. 

Jnne  10,  1890. 

Sir, — M.  Montet’s  letter  in  the  April  Journal  is  one  of 
considerable  interest — involving  no  less  important  a question 
than  the  regeneration  of  Persia.  There  is  much  that  could 
be  said  or  written  in  support  of  the  views  enunciated,  but  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  to  a brief  comment  on  his  theory  of 
the  Religious  Drama  in  contradistinction  to  the  very  secular 
“ Comedies  ” of  Mirza  Path  ‘Ali. 

I fully  agree  with  him  in  his  assertion  that  “ la  religion 
est  le  souverain  bien  de  I’homme : ” also  that  the  t‘aziya  “ pent, 
sous  Tinfluence  de  circonstances  que  nous  ne  saurionsprevoir, 
circonstances  religieuses  avant  tout,  devenir  le  point  de  de- 
part d’un  mouvement  patriotique,  d’un  relevement  national, 
d’une  renovation  sociale.”  Moreover,  that  the  particular 
plays  recently  translated  from  the  Turkish,  “ n’apartiennent 
qu’indirectement  au  theatre  persan,  d’autant  plus  qu’elles  ne 
paraissent  point  avoir  ^te  jouees  en  Orient,  ou  elles  n’ont  eu 
qu’on  mediocre  succes  de  lecture  ; ” and  “ ne  sent  qu’une 
imitation,  un  pastiche,  des  comedies  europeennes.” 

But  what  is  the  probable  reason  why  these  plays  have  not 
been  acted,  nor  the  teaching  of  them  encouraged  in  Persia  ? 
May  it  not  be  that  they  touch  too  keenly  the  sore  points  of 
the  Persian  character,  and  interpret  too  plainly  the  national 
vanity  which  kills  every  germ  of  enlightenment  obtained 
from  outside  influences  ? They  lay  bare  for  the  first  time  in 
Oriental  literature  a painful  Truth,  acquaintance  with  which 
is  the  first  step  to  reformation.  My  humble  opinion  is  that 
a drastic  treatment  such  as  this  would  open  the  minds  of  the 
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more  simple-minded  native  to  the  wretched  shams  which  he 
has  been  taught  to  acknowledge  as  Justice  and  equitable 
government,  and  to  the  real  character  of  those  whose  decisions 
he  has  been  trained  to  respect  and  obey — consequently,  to  the 
consciousness  of  power  to  rise  from  his  self-imposed  abasement 
and  become  a free  and  thinking  creature. 

The  religious  drama,  unlike  the  teaching  of  Western 
Christianity,  has  nothing  to  impart  to  its  student  regarding 
himself',  nor  does  the  sympathy  evoked  in  his  breast  for  the 
first  martyrs  of  his  Faith  find  vent  in  practical  relief  of  the 
distress  of  his  fellow-men,  or  cause  him  to  give  attention  to 
his  surroundings,  and  see  whether  he  can  suggest  a remedy 
for  their  bodily  wants  and  moral  shortcomings.  If  Mirza 
Fath  ‘Ali’s  plays  do  not  attempt  high  teaching,  they  are  at 
least  suggestive  of  a healthy  innovation,  which  many  Persians 
now  living  are  capable  of  turning  to  good  account,  both  for 
themselves  and  their  countrymen.  As  to  their  value  for 
English  students  of  the  language  of  S‘adi  and  Hafiz,  I can 
only  express  my  belief  that  nothing  can  approach  them  in 
usefulness  for  colloquial  purposes  among  all  the  books  hitherto 
recognized  by  the  Government  of  India. 

F.  J.  Goldsmid. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

2.  Derivation  of  the  Word  “ Ganga.” 

Sir, — I suggested  in  p.  542  of  the  present  Number  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal  the  possibility  of  there  being 
some  connection  between  the  ancient  name  of  Bengal,  Yanga, 
the  river  Veh  of  the  Zendavesta  encircling  the  sacred  land 
of  the  Arj’ans,  and  the  goddess  Ashi  Yanguhi;  and  further 
pointed  out  that  it  might  be  possible  that  the  Kusikas  of 
Iran,  when  they  settled  in  India,  should  have  extended  their 
sacred  Veh  or  boundary  river  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges. 

It  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  a further  argument  in 
support  of  this  contention  might  be  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  sacred  river  Gunga. 

The  name  Ganga  appears  among  a list  of  goddesses  in  Rig- 
veda  ii.  32.  7,  in  the  form  Gungu  (Grassmann,  Rigveda,  vol.  i. 
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p.  223),  where  it  is  said  by  Siiyana  to  mean  the  full  moon, 
and  again  in  Rigveda  x.  48.  8,  where  Indra  is  said  to  have 
led  the  Atithigwa  (a  name  of  the  Trtsus)  to  the  Gungu,  aud 
here  it  must  mean  the  river. 

Grassmann  derives  Ganga  from  “gam”  to  go,  and  the 
name  is  usually  said  to  mean  “ the  goer.”  But  the  termina- 
tion “ gu,”  which  is  a Dravidian  nominal  suffix,  seems  to 
point  to  a Dravidian  origin  of  the  name,  and  neither  the 
Maghas,  the  sons  of  the  great  Akkadian  goddess,  the  mother 
earth,  nor  the  sons  of  Kus,  who  were  the  joint  rulers  of  the 
Gangetic  valley,  spoke  an  Aryan  language. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  sacred  river,  the  mother- 
goddess  of  the  Hindus,  from  the  root  “ gam  ” to  go,  seems 
unmeaning,  nor  is  there  any  apparent  reason  why  a name 
meaning  the  “ goer”  should  be  transferred  to  the  full  moon ; 
but  if  we  turn  to  Akkadian  roots,  which  must  have  suggested 
the  name  given  to  the  sacred  river  by  the  Akkadian  Maghas, 
we  find  the  root  “ gan  ” to  enclose,  which  as  a noun  is  applied 
in  the  Bible  to  the  Garden  of  Eden.  This,  as  the  sacred 
garden  of  God,  answers  to  the  Vara  of  Yitna  in  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  where  the  seeds  of  life  are  sown  and  is  called  Gan-Edin. 
The  root  “gan”  would,  with  the  addition  of  the  Dravidian 
nominal  suffix,  as  in  Bhrigu,  where  “ gu  ” is  added  to  the 
root  “ bhri,”  mean  the  encloser,  or  the  sacred  mother  who 
enclosed  in  her  womb  the  holy  land,  which  was  first  sacred 
to  the  mother  of  the  Maghas,  and  afterwards  to  the  moon- 
goddess,  the  special  patron  of  the  sons  of  Kus,  who  was  made 
by  them  the  measurer  of  the  year. 

J.  F.  HEWITT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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I.  General  Meetings  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

2\st  April,  1890. — Sir  Thom.\s  "Wade,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  election  of  Dr.  Bang  as  a non-resident  member  of 
the  .Society  was  announced  to  the  meeting. 

Professor  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams  read  the  paper,  a full 
report  of  which  is  published  in  this  Number.  After  a 
discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Thornton,  Professor  Bendall,  Mr. 
Lyon,  and  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  took  part,  it  was  resolved  to 
request  the  Council  to  appoint  a Committee  chosen  from 
all  members  of  the  Society  to  consider  the  best  method  of 
carrying  out  the  proposals  put  forward  by  the  lecturer. 

19^A  May,  1890. — The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  on  Monday,  May  19,  at  the  premises  of  the  Society, 
22  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.,  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  the 
retiring  President,  taking  the  chair  at  the  commencement  of 
the  proceedings.  Among  the  other  members  present  were 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  G.C.S.I.,  F.R.S., 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Powls,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant-DufiF,  G.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.,  Major-General 
Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Sir  Monier 
Monier-Williams,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  Gen.  Robert  Maclagan, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  and  Mr.  Howorth,  M.P. 

The  election  of  Mr.  L.  van  Deventer  as  a non-resident 
member  was  announced  to  the  meeting. 

The  Secretary  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 
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The  Chairman  said : To  proceed  at  once  to  the  business 
part  of  our  proceedings,  I am  delighted  to  report  that  the 
Society’s  condition,  although  not  triumphantly  prosperous,  is 
exceedingly  healthy.  We  have  a larger  number  of  members 
than  we  have  ever  had  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society, 
namely,  441,  including  27  honorary  members.  On  the  1st 
of  June  there  will  be  published,  for  the  first  time,  a list  show- 
ing the  proportions  of  the  different  classes  of  members,  resi- 
dent and  non-resident,  ordinary  and  honorary.  The  absence 
of  that  information  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  properly  to 
estimate  our  present  position  from  a financial  standpoint,  but 
I may  state  with  confidence  that  we  have  a respectable  credit. 
Our  income,  as  you  are  aware,  is  made  up  of  a Government 
grant  of  £200,  of  subscriptions  from  members,  and  of  profits 
resulting  from  the  publication  of  our  Journal.  We  supply 
copies  of  the  Journal  to  members,  but  large  numbers  are 
taken  in  addition  by  public  libraries  and  other  institutions. 
In  regard  to  the  Journal,  a considerable  improvement  has 
been  effected  in  the  system  of  publication  adopted,  especially 
as  affects  the  advertisement  branch.  Formerly  we  received 
only  half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Journal;  we  now 
receive  90  per  cent.  And  whereas  formerly  we  received  nothing 
for  advertisements,  we  now  get  £100  a year.  Under  the  new 
rules  non-members  are  allowed  to  subscribe  to  the  Society’s 
Journal,  an  innovation  intended  chiefly  to  accommodate 
libraries.  Under  this  arrangement  eleven  libraries  have 
already  been  entered  in  the  list  of  subscribers,  seven  of  which 
joined  in  the  course  of  the  financial  year  now  under  review, 
while  thirty-seven  subscriptions  were  received  from  various 
booksellers  on  behalf  of  other  libraries.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
source  of  our  receijits,  which  is  always  so  encouraging,  will 
steadily  grow  in  the  future.  As  to  our  balance-sheet,  we  are 
out  of  debt,  and  have  nearly  the  same  amount  to  our  credit  as 
last  year,  and  this  although  we  have  already  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  five  quarters’  publications.  We  have  been  in  the 
habit,  at  least  for  the  past  few  years,  of  not  paying  these  ex- 
penses of  our  October  quarter  until  the  following  January. 
This  year,  by  paying  five  quarters  in  one  year,  we  have  put 
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ourselves  right,  so  to  speak,  with  our  publishing  account, 
and,  as  I have  already  said,  our  balance-sheet,  compared 
with  that  of  last  year,  is  none  the  worse  for  it.  Our  income 
is,  in  round  figures,  some  £1350  a year,  and  our  expenditure 
about  £1300. 

In  that  expenditure  our  chief  item  is  that  of  printing, 
which  runs  away  with  about  £600  a year.  Our  next  item  in 
degree  of  importance  is  rent ; hut,  thanks  to  our  sub-tenants, 
we  have  really  paid  for  our  accommodation  in  this  building 
only  £140  a j^ear  net.  The  lease  of  our  present  premises 
expires  in  September,  1891,  and  of  course  we  have  been  very 
anxiously  considering  whether  we  should  do  better  to  remain 
where  we  are,  or  to  obtain  other  premises.  In  considering 
this  question  we  have  had  to  bear  in  mind  a number  of  points; 
amongst  others,  whether  premises  in  another  situation  would 
be  equally  attractive  and  convenient  for  the  majority  of  our 
members ; and,  again,  whether  we  should  obtain  the  same  op- 
portunities of  sub-letting  as  we  enjoy  at  present.  These  enable 
us,  as  I have  already  stated,  to  indemnify  ourselves  to  a cer- 
tain extent  for  the  outlay  incurred  in  the  shape  of  rent.  These 
and  other  questions  have  all  had  to  he  carefully  considered, 
and  four  gentlemen  accordingly  undertook  to  make  inquiries 
in  different  directions  with  a view  to  discovering  premises 
suitable  and  obtainable  for  our  purposes.  Their  reports  on  the 
whole  must,  we  think,  be  pronounced  unsatisfactory;  so  far 
unsatisfactory,  at  any  rate,  as  to  incline  us  strongly  to  retain 
our  present  premises  if  we  can  manage  to  come  to  terms  with 
our  ancient  landlord,  who  himself  is  the  tenant  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  He  wishes  to  raise  our  rent  some  33  per  cent., 
a portion  of  which  increase  of  course  we  might  hope  to  recover 
from  our  sub-tenants.  The  whole  matter  is  at  present  under 
consideration,  though  I myself  certainly  feel  pretty  certain 
that  we  shall  be  well  advised  to  remain  where  we  are  if 
possible.  One  very  strong  argument  for  remaining  here  lies 
in  the  prospect  to  which  I shall  presently  refer  of  our  being 
able  to  obtain  more  space  upon  special  occasions  for  special 
purposes. 

Before  going  into  this,  however,  I should  like  to  remind 
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you  what  our  constitution  precisely  is.  "We  are  a Society 
“instituted  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Arts,  the 
History,  and  the  Literature  of  Asia ; and  of  facilitating  inter- 
course with  Eastern  peoples  by  an  accurate  interpretation  of 
their  customs,  their  feelings,  and  their  beliefs.”  That  is  the 
end  of  our  constitution  as  formulated  in  our  rules  ; but  in 
point  of  fact  we  have  cast  our  net  over  an  even  wider  field 
than  that  here  indicated.  We  have  dealt  with  subjects  which 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  strictly  within  the  scope  of 
Asiatic  studies.  We  have  had  one  paper  read  upon  Bush- 
men. I myself  am  engaged  at  this  moment,  at  the  instance 
of  a friend,  in  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  in  centuries 
back  a Chinese  settlement  may  not  have  existed  in  Mexico ; 
while  in  the  investigation  of  the  possible  ethnological  relations 
of  the  Japanese  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and  other  kindred  questions,  I shall  be  somewhat  surprised 
if  we  do  not  shortly  find  ourselves  fairly  launched  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Now  as  regards  our  labours  as  a Society  of  Orientalists, 
both  my  immediate  predecessors.  Sir  William  Muir  and  Sir 
Henry  Yule,  I have  heard  complain,  during  their  presidencies, 
of  the  torpor  of  the  Society  and,  generally,  of  the  compara- 
tively little  effort  made  in  the  advancement  of  what,  for  want 
of  a better  word,  may  be  called  Orientalism.  Their  com- 
plaints, I am  bound  to  admit,  were  by  no  means  altogether 
unfounded ; in  fact  they  were  perfectly  justified.  Considering 
the  vast  interests  of  England  in  the  East,  our  show  of  work 
is  sufficiently  moderate  in  bulk.  At  the  same  time  it  is  none 
the  less  a fact  that  our  number  of  members  is  increasing, 
and  that  the  circulation  of  our  Journal  is  increasing;  the 
latter  circumstance  being  necessarily  and  obviously  due  to 
the  value  of  the  papers  which  are  read  before  the  Society. 
I do  not  mean  to  contend  that  these  papers  are  all  of  equal 
interest,  but  I think  I may  say  that  during  those  years  during 
which  I have  had  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Society,  I have 
not  seen  a trivial  paper,  nor  any  paper  which  has  not  had  a 
certain  value  either  as  informing  or  suggestive.  I venture 
to  name,  as  entitled  to  our  gratitude  upon  one  or  other  of 
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these  grounds,  Mr.  Howorth,  M.  de  Harlez,  Mr.  G.  Bertin, 
Dr.  Duka,  Professor  Sayce,  Mr.  Edward  Oliver,  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith,  and,  lastly,  Mr.  Browne,  who  has  farther,  at  his  own 
expense,  made  a special  pilgrimage  to  Acre,  in  order  to  beat 
up  the  last  of  a particular  family  of  Babis,  from  whom  he 
expected  to  obtain,  and  has  I believe  obtained,  important 
information. 

I would  here  venture  to  impress  upon  those  wbo  are  so 
good  as  to  provide  us  with  papers,  the  great  importance  of 
appending  to  them  maps  and  chronological  tables.  I think 
that  we  are  greatly  indebted,  for  instance,  to  Mr.  Hewitt  for 
the  map  accompanying  his  account  of  the  ancient  history  of 
India  ; while  appended  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Browne,  on  the 
Babis,  there  is  a set  of  chronological  tables  which  are  really 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  history  of  that  curious  sect. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  read,  our  activity  has  been  shown 
further  in  one  or  two  special  directions.  We  have  a Com- 
mittee struggling, — I won’t  say  desperately,  but  at  any  rate 
energetically, — to  reconstitute  the  Translation  Fund,  for  which 
at  one  time  in  my  recollection  this  Society  had  acquired  a 
certain  celebrity.  We  have  abundant  will,  I think,  to  revive 
this  work  of  translation,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  there  is 
plenty  of  material  awaiting  the  translator.  Unfortunately 
there  are  not  many  who  are  willing  to  undertake  work  which, 
to  be  useful,  must  be  published,  and  the  publication  of  which 
involves  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  print- 
ing operations. 

We  have  another  Committee  particularly  Interested  in  a 
subject  to  which  reference  was  made  just  now  in  the  minutes 
read  by  the  Secretary, — that  of  the  transliteration  of  the 
Asiatic  languages  in  such  a way  that  there  shall  be  arrived 
at  an  understanding  common  to  all  nationalities.  Some  of 
my  friends  are  so  sanguine  of  success  as  to  expect,  or  at  least 
to  hope,  that  some  system  may  be  devised  which  will  bring 
back  mankind  to  the  happy  condition  of  things  some  time 
before  the  Tower  of  Babel,  when  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
speech  and  language  (laughter).  I am  myself  not  so  sanguine. 

When  I look  to  the  exceeding  difficulty  experienced  in 
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harraonizing  the  orthographies  of  even  one  national  tongue, 
I feel  that  we  are  as  yet  a long  way  from  a language  common 
to  many  peoples,  and  I would  deferentially  suggest  that  who- 
ever acts  as  a memher  of  the  Committee,  or  as  one  of  its 
coadjutors,  would  do  well  rather  to  devote  himself  to  the 
rational  subdivision  of  the  larger  continents,  whether  Asia  or 
another,  into  a number  of  smaller  areas  such  as  might  secure, 
within  each,  a consensus  of  orthography  that  would  protect 
the  future  reader  from  the  confusion  now  besetting  historical 
and  geographical  nomenclature,  ancient  and  modern. 

Now  to  the  point  that  I reserved.  The  labours  of  our 
contributors,  whether  single-handed  or  in  Committee,  provide 
the  papers  which,  when  printed,  make  our  Journals  sell,  and 
it  may  seem  somewhat  ungrateful  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
state  anything  in  the  form  of  a complaint  or  criticism  regard- 
ing them.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  our  papers,  when 
read,  do  not  succeed  in  drawing  crowded  houses.  As  a rule, 
the  number  sufficiently  interested  to  sit  out  the  reading  of  an 
ordinary  paper,  and  discuss  the  matter  afterwards,  is  exceed- 
ingly small.  "We  need  something  apparently  which  either 
in  matter  or  form  shall  be  more  generally  acceptable.  We 
look  with  envy  upon  the  popularity  of  our  great  neighbour, 
the  Geographical  Society,  whose  benches  are  never  empty, 
and  popularity  being  a most  effective  means  to  the  end  which 
the  existence  of  this  Society  has  in  view,  it  has  occurred  to 
the  Council  that  we  should  do  wisely  were  we  to  enliven  the 
monotony  of  our  routine  by  the  delivery  of  sessional  lectures. 
We  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  obtain  a promise  from  Prof. 
Max  Muller  that  he  will  open  the  way  for  us  in  this  direction. 

We  had  already  considered  the  propriety  of  breaking  with 
our  ancient  habit  of  dealing  with  business  the  same  day  as 
we  read  papers.  The  result  of  this  latter  custom,  we  had  been 
led  to  conclude,  was  rather  disastrous  to  our  business.  We 
allowed  ourselves  but  one  hour  before  the  meeting  assembled 
for  its  scientific  work,  in  which  to  get  through  the  subjects 
on  our  agenda  paper,  and  it  has  necessarily  hapjjened  that  if 
any  unusually  thorny  question  W'ere  before  us  for  discussion, 
it  had  to  be  either  hurried  through  or  else  postponed  for 
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consideration  at  a subsequent  meeting.  The  Council  has  there- 
fore determined  for  one  year,  at  all  events,  to  try  the  plan  of 
alternate  meetings  ; business  being  taken  at  one  and  papers 
being  read  at  the  other.  We  meet  some  eight  times  in  our 
sessional  year  of  eight  months,  and  it  has  been  decided  that 
we  shall  devote  four  of  our  eight  meetings  to  Oriental  busi- 
ness and  four  to  administrative  matters.  By  this  time  twelve 
months  we  shall  see  what  the  experiment  is  worth. 

To  return  to  the  lecturing  question,  we  have,  as  I have  just 
stated,  so  far  committed  ourselves  as  to  ask  Professor  Max 
Muller  to  promise  us  a lecture,  and  I am  glad  to  repeat  that 
he  has  very  kindly  done  so. 

And  now  as  to  the  place  of  its  delivery.  By  authority  of 
Council  I have  called  on  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institution,  to  ask  if  it 
might  be  possible  that  upon  the  rare  occasions  on  which  we 
should  desire  it,  we  might  have  the  use  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion Theatre  for  the  delivery  of  such  lectures.  Of  course 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  could  not  venture  to  promise  me 
anything,  but  he  requested  me  to  formulate  the  proposals 
of  the  Society,  and  readily  consented  to  lay  them  before  the 
managers  of  the  Royal  Institution  when  next  they  meet, 
which  will  be  in  the  month  of  June.  I can,  however,  state 
that  in  every  way,  both  as  regards  the  general  question  and  as 
concerns  its  details.  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  seemed  to  me 
exceedingly  encouraging  in  manner.  Indeed  I do  not  doubt 
that  we  shall  have  the  use  of  the  Theatre,  and  I believe  it  not 
impossible  that  we  shall  be  able  also  to  communicate  between 
this  building  and  the  building  adjoining  in  a way  which,  I 
need  hardly  say,  will  be  most  convenient  to  members. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  several  of  us  before  now  to  en- 
deavour upon  occasion  to  unite  our  members  with  those  of 
similar  bodies,  not  only  for  the  formal  service,  so  to  speak,  of 
our  papers,  but  in  order  that  those  whose  studies  have  more 
or  less  in  common  may  have  the  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating with  one  another  otherwise  than  precisely  in  the  form 
of  debate;  and  if  we  do  succeed,  as  I hope  we  may,  in  securing 
access  to  the  theatre  and  building  adjoining,  we  shall  be  able. 
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with  our  present  accommodation,  if  we  retain  it,  to  have  such 
reunions. 

For  one  particular  reason  I think  it  desirable  to  refer  to 
a matter  which  I should  not  otherwise  have  here  noticed  ; 
I mean  the  Oriental  Congress  held  last  year  in  Sweden.  To 
that  Congress  we  sent  delegates,  as  you  know,  who  were  very 
well  received,  and  who  presented  upon  their  return  a very 
interesting  report  to  us.  Owing  to  certain  circumstances, 
however,  there  was  immediately  after  the  Congress  some 
difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  time  and  place 
at  which  the  next  Congress  should  be  held.  I should  not 
have  referred,  I say,  to  this  incident  had  it  not  resulted  in  a 
controversy  in  which,  with  more  or  less  directness,  our  Society 
has  been  invited  to  take  a side.  One  party  of  Orientalists  has 
proposed  that  the  Congress  should  be  held  in  London  next 
year,  and  another  has  suggested  that  it  should  be  held  at 
Oxford  the  year  after.  As  President  of  this  Society  I have 
been  invited  to  declare  myself  in  favour  of  one  or  other  of 
these  proposals,  and  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  Congresses  it 
would  be  most  agreeable  to  this  Society  to  send  delegates,  as 
on  former  occasions.  I have  not,  however,  conceived  that  our 
Society  need  concern  itself  with  endeavouring  to  decide  which 
of  the  rival  parties,  if  either,  is  in  the  wrong.  Our  Society, 
as  I said  a little  while  ago,  has  other  aims  than  this.  We  are 
“ instituted  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  Arts,  the 
History,  and  the  Literature  of  Asia ; and  of  facilitating  inter- 
course with  Eastern  peoples  by  an  accurate  interpretation  of 
their  customs,  their  feelings,  and  their  beliefs,” — and  I would 
strongly  recommend  that,  unless  deterred  by  considerations 
of  insurmountable  inconvenience,  expense,  or  other  cause, 
wherever  an  Oriental  Congress  is  held,  the  Society  be  repre- 
sented by  its  delegates  (hear,  hear).  Our  business  is  Orien- 
talism, and  certainly  not  the  quarrels,  well  grounded  or 
otherwise,  of  other  Oriental  Societies  (cheers). 

I have  now  very  nearly  closed  the  little  which  I have  had 
to  say.  But  I am  bound,  before  sitting  down,  to  refer  to  the 
very  great  losses  which  we  have  sustained  during  the  past 
year  or  so  by  the  deaths  of  Professor  Wright,  the  great 
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Arabic  scholar  of  Cambridge  ; Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  a 
former  president,  whose  connection  with  the  Society  may  be 
spoken  of  as  hereditary;  and,  lastly.  Sir  Henry  Yule,  who 
seems  really  to  have  been  present  with  us  but  yesterday. 
For  me  to  praise  the  work  of  such  men  as  these  would  he 
superfluous ; evidence  of  their  industry  and  learning  is  to  be 
found  in  our  Journal;  but  their  fame  may  be  said  to  belong 
rather  to'  the  world  than  to  our  Society  (hear,  hear).  In 
conclusion,  I have  to  request  the  Society  to  approve  the 
nomination  of  the  following  gentlemen  as  officers  for  the  new 
Presidential  term  and  for  the  coming  year : — 

President. — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Northbrook, 
G.C.S.I.,  F.R.S. 

Director. — Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  G.C.B., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents. — Major-General  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  R.E., 
C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. ; Major-General  Sir  Frederic  J.  Goldsmid, 
C.B.,  K.C.S.I. ; the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. ; Prof. 
W.  Robertson  Smith,  M.A. ; Sir  Thomas  F.  Wade,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  M.A.  ; Prof.  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams,  K.C.I.E., 
M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Council. — Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot ; Sir  George  Birdwood, 
K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.  ; Mr.  Edward  G.  Browne;  Mr.  F.  Y. 
Dickins ; Prof.  Douglas;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  G.  Dufi"; 
Mr.  Theodore  Duka,  M.D.  ; Mr.  J.  F.  Hewitt ; Sir  William 
W.  Hunter,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  M.A.,  LL.D  ; Mr.  Henry  C. 
Kay  ; Lieutenant-General  Sir  Peter  S.  Lumsden,  G.C.B. ; 
General  Robert  Maclagan,  R.E.,  F.R.S.E.  ; Mr.  E.  Delmar 
Morgan ; Mr.  Robert  Sewell ; and  Mr.  T.  H.  Thornton, 
C.S.I.,  D.C.L. 

Hon.  Treasurer. — Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Robert  N.  Cust,  LL.D. 

Hon.  Solicitor. — Mr.  A.  Hayman  Wilson,  3,  Westminster 
Chambers,  S.W. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. — Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  lay  down  the  commission 
which,  very  strongly  against  my  will  and  in  defiance  of  all 
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my  deprecations  and  misgivings,  was  conferred  upon  me 
three  years  ago, — the  office  of  President  of  this  Society. 
The  Council  has  unanimously  agreed  to  present  to  the  Society 
as  its  new  President  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  and  his  Lord- 
ship  having  done  us  the  honour  to  accept  that  nomination,  I 
now  appeal  to  the  meeting  present  to  justify  by  acclamation 
the  choice  of  the  Council  (cheers). 

Lord  Northbrook,  who,  upon  taking  the  seat  vacated  for 
him  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  was  again  loudly  cheered,  said  : 

Gentlemen,  I must  he  allowed,  in  taking  this  chair,  to  say 
again  what  I said  to  Sir  Thomas  Wade  the  other  day  when 
he  came  to  me  and  expressed  the  very  flattering  wish  of  the 
Council  that  I should  be  placed  in  this  most  honourable 
position,  namely,  that  I feel  myself  quite  unfitted  to  fill  such 
a post,  considering  the  qualifications  of  those  who  have  held 
this  office  before  me — Sir  Thomas  Wade,  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 
son.  Sir  Henry  Yule,  and  many  others — men  whose  attain- 
ments in  respect  of  the  languages,  literature,  and  antiquities 
of  the  East  have  been  undoubted.  As  I told  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  I do  not  profess  to  have  any  such  knowledge  at  all, 
and  I begged  him  to  represent  to  the  Council  that  it  would 
be  far  more  valuable  to  the  Society  to  get  some  one  to  preside 
over  its  deliberations  who  possessed  such  qualifications.  How- 
ever, I did  not  absolutely  say  that  if  the  Council  really  con- 
sidered that  I could  be  of  any  use  to  the  Society,  I would 
still  decline  the  honour,  because,  feeling,  as  I do,  a very  great 
interest  in  the  East,  and  knowing,  as  I do,  the  great  value  of  the 
Society,  I felt  that  I ought  not  to  refuse  the  honour  if  pressed 
upon  me  by  the  Council.  At  the  same  time,  I beg  to  express 
to  you  my  acknowledgments  of  the  great  compliment  which 
has  been  paid  me,  and  to  ask  you  to  assist  me  in  this  position 
in  every  way  in  your  power,  and  also  to  kindly  overlook  those 
deficiencies  which  I am  afraid  I shall  display  in  fulfilling  this 
office.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that,  thanking  you 
very  much  for  the  honour  which  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  I will  do  my  best  to  advance  the  interests  and  aims  of 
the  Society  during  the  period  for  which  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  elect  me  to  the  office  of  President  (cheers). 
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Prof.  Sir  Monier  Monier-TVilliams  said  : — 

My  Lord,  as  the  oldest  member  of  this  Society  here  present 
— though  I believe  there  are  three  others  not  present  who  are 
older  than  myself,  Sir  Harry  Verney,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson, 
and  Sir  John  Davis,  while  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  whom  I 
am  glad  to  see  seated  at  your  side,  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
corresponding  member — I rise  to  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to 
our  late  Chairman  and  President,  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  for  the 
ability  and  assiduity  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  office.  I have  been  a member  of  the  Council  during 
the  w'hole  period,  and  I think  I have  also  been  a fairly 
punctual  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  I can 
therefore  bear  testimony  to  the  tact  and  diplomatic  skill  and 
unfailing  courtesy  with  which  he  has  regulated  our  discus- 
sions at  all  times ; and  I may  be  permitted  to  tell  you  that 
occasionally  we  had  some  knotty  questions  to  decide.  Not 
that  we  have  really  required  much  regulation,  for  I think 
it  may  be  said  of  us  without  boasting  that  we  are  a 
very  orderly  set  of  men,  and  that  our  discussions  as  a rule 
are  conducted  with  great  decorum.  In  fact,  I can  recall 
no  occasion  of  any  sort  or  kind  upon  which  our  President 
has  had  to  name  any  one  of  us — (laughter) — or  to  call  any 
one  of  us  to  order.  Possibly,  indeed,  we  are  a little  too  serious — 
a little  too  solemn.  Perhaps  too  we  are  a little  too  cold 
and  wanting  in  enthusiasm  ; for  surely  enthusiasm — or  a 
.slight  dash  of  enthusiasm — is  needed  to  insure  success  in 
everything,  even  in  the  study  of  Oriental  philosophy  and 
metaphysics.  But  at  any  rate  I think  we  may  say  of 
ourselves  that  we  are  earnest  workers  for  a common  object, 
which,  as  stated  by  our  Founder,  is  to  promote  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Literature  and  Arts  of  Asia — an  object 
indeed  offering  a vast  field  of  research,  embracing  sometimes, 
as  our  late  President  has  just  told  us,  Mexico,  Japan,  and 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  This  no  doubt  is  an  enormous  area, 
and  when  you  reflect  that  it  includes  the  investigation  of 
the  manners,  customs,  institutions,  and  languages  of  the 
most  populous  portion  of  the  globe — it  stands  to  reason  that 
it  must  be  quite  impossible  to  get  a President  of  such  gigantic 
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attainments  as  to  represent  adequately  all  departments  of 
Oriental  learning.  We  may  have  one  President  to  represent 
China,  as  our  late  President  has  done;  another  to  represent 
Persia,  as  Sir  Henry  Hawlinson ; another  some  day  to 
represent  Japan ; and  now  in  jmur  Lordship  we  have  a 
President  to  represent  India.  The  qualities  which  are 
required  in  our  Presidents  are  skill  and  tact  in  restraining 
us  from  too  great  discursiveness  and  irrelevancy  in  our  dis- 
cussions to  which  we  are  somewhat  prone.  AVe  want,  too, 
influence  for  the  advancement  of  the  aims  of  the  Society. 
We  want  also,  on  the  part  of  our  President,  sympathy — 
sympathy  with  all  those  who  are  working  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a common  object.  I must  say  that,  as  a 
rule,  our  Presidents  have  had  these  qualities,  and  I trust, 
my  Lord,  you  will  not  think  me  impertinent  if  I venture 
to  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  the  Society  upon  the 
occasion  of  your  first  occupancy  of  the  Chair,  as  one  who 
possesses  these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  to  express 
the  cordial  satisfaction  felt  by  all  of  us  that  you  have  con- 
sented to  occupy  it.  Your  Lordship  has  had  several  distin- 
guished predecessors  within  our  short  life  of  nearly  three  score 
years  and  ten — short,  I mean,  in  comparison  with  the  life  of 
some  learned  societies,  not  in  comparison,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
with  the  lives  of  some  learned  men.  During  that  time  we  have 
had  fourteen  Presidents,  many  of  whom  have  been  illustrious. 
Our  founder  (in  1823),  as  every  one  here  knows,  was  Henry 
Thomas  Colebrooke,  who  was  our  first  Director — not  our  first 
President,  for  he  declined  that  honour  upon  the  ground  that 
our  President  should  be  a man  of  high  social  position,  and  I 
believe  that  the  position  of  Director  was  really  made  for  him 
personally.  Of  Henry  Thomas  Colebrooke  I will  only  say  that  to 
iny  mind  he  appeared  to  be  the  very  incarnation  of  scholar- 
like accuracy — a walking  thesaurus,  as  it  were,  of  Eastern 
learning,  exhaling,  so  to  speak.  Oriental  learning  at  every 
pore  (hear,  hear).  Our  first  President  was  the  Light  Hon. 
AV^illiams  Wynn,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  I find 
that  we  have  had  only  one  other  ex-Governor-General  of  India 
among  our  Presidents,  namely,  the  Earl  of  Auckland  ; and  I 
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notice  also  that  our  list  contains  the  names  of  only  two 
gentlemen  who  have  held,  in  conjunction  with  the  office  of 
President,  the  position  of  Director,  namely.  Professor  H.  H. 
Wilson  and.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  the  latter  of  whom  still 
holds  that  position  most  worthil}' — and  may  he  long  continue 
to  hold  it ! (hear,  hear).  The  portrait  of  the  first  of  these — 
my  old  friend  H.  H.  Wilson,  to  whom  I owe  so  much — is 
before  you  there,  gentlemen,  upon  the  opposite  wall,  and  to 
him  indeed  we  all  of  us  owe  a debt  of  gratitude,  the  pleasant 
burden  of  which  we  shall  have  to  carry  until  the  day  of  the 
dissolution  of  this  Society.  I trust  that  day  may  never  come, 
but,  if  it  does  come,  that  it  may  be  far  distant.  You,  my  Lord, 
are  our  fifteenth  President,  and  though  I dislike  speaking 
in  public  of  what  has  happened  to  myself,  yet  I venture  to 
affirm  that  the  countenance  and  encouragement  which  your 
Lordship  gave  to  me  personally  when  I was  resident  at  Cal- 
cutta in  the  winter  of  1875  and  1876 — the  period  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  visit — when  I was  endeavouring,  feebly 
perhaps,  to  promote  an  interest  in  Oriental  studies  with  the 
view  of  establishing  an  Indian  Institute  at  Oxford,  are  an 
earnest  and  an  augury  of  the  benefits  which  this  Society  will 
derive  not  only  from  your  Lordship’s  high  position,  but  from 
your  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  us  in  our  Oriental  re- 
searches and  investigations  during  your  occupancy  of  our 
Presidential  chair.  I conclude  by  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  our  outgoing  President  and  to  the  Secretary  and  other 
officers  of  the  Society  (cheers). 

Sir  Motjntstuart  Grant  Duff  said  : 

Mr.  President,  I think  the  Po}'al  Asiatic  Society  is  very 
much  indeed  to  be  congratulated  on  having  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure,  upon  losing,  most  regretfully,  the  services 
of  the  eminent  diplomatist  and  scholar  who  so  admirably 
carried  on  our  relations  with  that  Asiatic  country  whose 
friendship  is  most  important  to  us,  to  secure,  I say,  upon 
losing  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  the  services  of  an  eminent  states- 
man who  excellently  conducted  during  a series  of  years  the 
affairs  of  our  great  Asiatic  dependency.  I agree  most 
heartily  with  everything  that  fell  from  Professor  Sir  Monier- 
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Williams,  and  I beg  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  which  he 
proposed. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  said  : 

I have  been  requested  to  add  a few  words  to  those  which 
have  been  already  addressed  to  you,  and  I rise  accordingly  to 
fulfil  that  duty,  but  really  very  little  has  been  left  to  me  to 
submit  to  you.  Sir  M.  Monier- Williams  and  Sir  M.  Grant-Duff 
have  fully  explained  the  situation,  and  I have  really  very 
little  more  to  do  than  to  record  my  entire  agreement  with 
and  approval  of  their  sentiments.  Personally  I naturally  feel 
a great  interest  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  because,  if  I have 
succeeded  in  achieving  any  reputation  in  Europe,  it  has 
been  mainly  owing  to  the  support  and  encouragement  which 
I received  early  in  life  from  this  Society.  The  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  was  the  tribunal  to  which  fifty-three  years  ago — in 
1837 — I first  submitted  my  Cuneiform  discoveries  in  Persia, 
and  from  that  date  to  the  present  I have  been  in  constant 
communication  and  association  with  the  Society — have  been 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  Society’s  unrivalled  stores  of  Oriental 
literature,  and  in  short  have  owed  far  more  to  the  Society 
that  I can  adequately  acknowledge.  You  will  readily  believe, 
therefore,  that  I have  always  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  Society,  and  that  I am  exceedingly  happy 
to  hear  that  the  Society  is  now  in  a more  flourishing  condition 
financially  than  it  has  been  in  during  any  previous  period. 
Like  all  other  things  human,  the  Society  has  been  subject  to 
change.  I remember  at  one  time  we  had  nearly  exhausted  our 
balance  at  the  bankers,  and  were  diminishing  in  respect  of 
income  year  by  year.  In  fact  we  were  exhibiting  all  the 
symptoms  of  a literary  atrophy.  But  owing  to  exertions  upon 
the  part  of  all  of  us,  and  to  increased  energy  and  hearty  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Council,  we  retrieved  our  position, 
and  improved  it  little  by  little,  year  by  year,  until  now,  under 
the  able  direction  of  our  late  President,  Sir  Thomas  Wade, 
and  of  our  Secretary,  the  Society  has  reached  quite  a flourish- 
ing position.  I think  the  Council  have  exercised  a very 
wise  discretion  in  inviting  Lord  Northbrook  to  undertake 
the  direction  of  our  affairs.  Lord  Northbrook,  although  he 
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may  not  be  a profound  scholar,  is  yet  interested,  heart  and 
soul,  in  the  East  and  Orientalism,  and  I can  assure  him  that 
he  will  receive  from  the  Council  the  most  hearty  co-operation 
and  support.  Personally,  I shall  always  be  most  ready  to 
place  my  services  at  his  disposal,  and  to  render  any  assistance 
which  he  may  require  in  work  of  a technical  or  literary  kind 
which  he  may  have  to  superintend  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Society.  I do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I need  say 
anything  more ; but  before  sitting  down  I should  like  to 
express  the  hope  that  members  will  try  to  throw  off  a little 
of  the  lassitude  which  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  us  with 
advancing  years — I speak  feelingly,  because  I find  that  I 
myself  am  sufiering  in  this  respect — and,  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  will  bring  back  to,  and  retain  for, 
the  Society  that  great  and  world-wide  literary  reputation 
which  it  has  enjoyed  since  the  days  of  Colebrooke  and 
Wilson.  We  thought  ourselves  fortunate  on  a former 
occasion  in  having  as  our  President  the  son  of  the  great 
Colebrooke.  I think  we  may  deem  ourselves  equally  fortunate 
in  having  now  secured  for  the  same  post  the  services  of  a 
man  like  Lord  Northbrook,  who  has  occupied  so  distinguished 
a position  as  that  of  Governor-General  of  India,  and  who  is  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  literary  and  political  circles  of  the 
metropolis  (cheers). 

Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth,  M.P.,  said : 

The  concluding  words  of  Sir  Henry  Pawlinson  tempt  me 
to  say  one  or  two  words.  He  points  out  that  we  now  have 
an  excellent  balance-sheet,  and  in  other  respects  are  satis- 
factorily prosperous.  But  where  we  fail,  to  my  mind,  is  in 
the  amount  and  quality  of  our  work.  These  are  the  points 
in  respect  of  which  we  fall  short  when  contrasted  with  foreign 
Oriental  Societies.  But  this  question  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  performed  really  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
original  material  at  our  disposal  upon  which  work  is  possible. 
And  I should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  emphasizing 
the  absolute  necessity,  if  the  cause  of  Oriental  study  is  not  to 
die  out  in  England,  of  our  increasing  the  amount  of  Oriental 
translation  done  very  materially.  It  is  to  my  mind  abso- 
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lately  essential  that  we  should  have  at  our  command  a very 
much  greater  quantity  of  original  material.  Until  then  it  is, 
I am  convinced,  useless  for  us  to  hope  to  make  that  progress 
which  we  ought  to  make.  I spent  last  night  with  my  friend 
General  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham,  and  he  showed  me  his 
collection  of  gems  and  coins  with  so-called  Scythic  inscrij)- 
tions  upon  them.  Of  the  inscriptions  upon  those  coins  and 
gems  not  one  single  letter  can  be  read — a fact  which  seems 
to  me  to  constitute  a perpetual  reproach  to  us  and  to  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  since  the  time  when  Prinsep 
succeeded  in  deciphering  so  many  Indian  inscriptions.  Here 
are  a series  of  monuments  covering  one  of  the  darkest  and 
obscurest  periods  of  Asiatic  history — the  period  preceding  the 
Arab  conquests  on  the  Oxus ; yet  they  are  not  available  for 
study,  because  no  one  has  yet  attempted  to  master  their  alpha- 
bets, or  even — and  this  is  still  more  astonishing — to  jDublish 
them.  But  this  is  only  one  branch  of  a huge  subject.  And  I 
can  only  say  that  I most  earnestly  hope  that  during  the  fortli- 
coming  year  some  real  substantial  effort  will  be  made  to 
reconstitute  our  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  and  that  we  shall 
in  the  course  of  a few  years  put  ourselves  at  least  on  a level 
with  the  Germans  and  the  French  in  making  available  for 
the  research  of  students  the  vast  masses  of  buried  matter 
towards  the  investigation  of  which  we  have  done  so  little 
during  preceding  years  (hear,  hear). 

The  Chaiuman  said : 

It  has  been  moved  and  seconded,  gentlemen,  that  the 
thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  the  retiring  President, 
Sir  Thomas  "Wade,  and  to  the  other  officers  of  the  Society. 
Is  it  your  pleasure  that  the  motion  be  carried  ? 

The  resolution  was  passed  by  acclamation. 

Sir  Thomas  Wade  said  : 

Lord  Northbrook  and  Gentlemen, — I find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  acknowledge  in  fitting  terms  the  great  honour 
which  you  have  done  me,  and  to  reply  in  a suitable  way  to 
the  words  in  which  this  vote  of  thanks  has  been  moved  and 
supported  by  the  different  speakers.  I may  add  that  I feel 
it  was  just  and  proper  that  in  those  most  flattering  speeches 
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Examined  with  the  Vouchers  and  found  correct.  H.  C.  KAY. 

AprU  16,  1890.  HENRY  MORRIS, 
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stress  should  have  been  laid  chiefly  upon  any  services  which 
I may  have  rendered  in  my  capacity  of  Chairman,  rather 
than  upon  any  of  my  contributions  towards  the  attainment 
of  the  object  which  is  really  the  cause  of  this  Society’s 
existence.  When  the  Society,  three  years  ago,  did  me  the 
honour  to  make  me  President,  or  rather  when  it  proposed 
to  nominate  me,  I protested  upon  the  simple  ground  that 
in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term  I was  not  an 
Orientalist — having  acquired  that  knowledge  which  I pos- 
sessed of  Oriental  literature  in  a purely  empirical  manner. 
For  though  a man  may  have  passed  forty  years  in  a country, 
in  which  his  literary  effort  has  been  principally  confined  to 
the  translation  and  composition  of  despatches,  during  which 
time  he  will  have  become  naturally,  even  though  but  inci- 
dentally, acquainted  with  the  habits,  manners,  customs,  and 
literature  of  the  people,  yet  I have  always  felt,  even  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  my  translation  work,  that  I was  at  best 
simply  an  empiric.  To  be  a Chinese  scholar  involves  a very 
much  more  extensive  and  deliberate  study  of  the  subject  than 
any  which  I could  ever  lay  claim  to  have  given  to  it.  There- 
fore, I say,  I felt  that  I was  not  precisely  the  man  to  fill  the 
chair  of  a Society  like  this,  and  I have  all  along,  as  I say, 
regarded  myself  merely  as  a pis  aller.  But  my  friend  Sir  M. 
Monier-Williams  has  been  good  enough  to  congratulate  me 
upon  my  conduct  in  the  chair,  upon  my  dijflomatic  skill, 
upon  my  courtesy,  and  indeed  upon  a great  many  other 
things  of  that  kind  which  I hardly  care  to  repeat.  In  return, 
I can  only  say  that  no  Chairman  ever  had  an  easier  task  than 
I had,  for  the  discussions  w'ere  never  tinged,  even  in  the 
smallest  degree,  with  bitterness,  and  there  never  was  ap- 
proached anything  of  the  kind  which  may  be  seen  in  more 
considerable  assemblies  than  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society — if  there  be  any  more  considerable  assemblies  than 
ours  (laughter).  I must  heartily  congratulate  myself,  in  fact, 
honestly  as  I consider  myself  unworthy  of  the  position,  to 
have  filled  it  with  what  you  are  kind  enough  to  call  success, 
and  I shall  always  look  back  upon  the  past  three  years  with 
that  mixed  sort  of  satisfaction  which  many  a general  must 
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have  felt  who  has  indeed  gained  a victory,  but  a victory  of 
which  his  historian  has  declared  that  in  truth  it  was  a very 
lucky  one  (cheers). 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


II.  List  of  Presents  to  the  Society,  April-June,  1890. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council. — Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,  vol.  33,  Minor  Law  Books,  by  J.  Jolly. 
Part  I.  8 VO.  Oxford,  1889. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Government  of 

India,  Horae  Department,  No.  263. 

Report  on  Administration  of  Bengal. 

Records  of  Geological  Survey,  vol.  23,  part  I. 

From  the  Government  of  Ceylon. — The  Mahavansa.  Part  II. 
Translated  by  L.  C.  Wijesinha,  to  which  is  prefixed  the 
Translation  of  the  First  Part  by  George  Tumour.  8vo. 

Colombo,  1889. 

From  Sir  T.  F.  Wade,  G.C.M.O. — Gabelentz  (H.  Conon  de 
la).  Eleraens  de  la  Grammaire  Mandchoue.  8vo.  Altenbourg, 

1882. 

From  the  Government  of  Turkestan. — Catalogue  of  MSS.  in 
the  Public  Library  at  Tashkend.  In  Russ.  8vo.  Tashkend, 

1889. 

From  G.  A.  Grierson,  Esq. — Hoernle  (A.  F.  R.)  and  G. 
A.  Grierson.  Dictionary  of  the  Bihari  Language,  Part  2. 

4to,  Calcutta,  1889. 
From  the  Madras  Government  Museum. — Thurston  (E.). 
Notes  on  the  Pearl  and  Chank  Fisheries,  and  the  Marine 
Fauna  of  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  8vo.  Madras  Museum,  1890. 

From  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Customs. — Customs 
Gazette,  No.  84.  Oct.-Dec.  1889. 

From  the  French  Government. — Annales  du  Musee  Guimet. 
Vols.  15,  16,  17.  4to.  Paris,  1889-90. 

Revue  de  THistoire  des  Religions.  Nos.  58,  59, 

60,  61.  8 VO.  Paris,  1889-90. 

From  P.  Mukerji,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. — Syed  Ashrafuddin 
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Ahmad  (Moulavi),  Tabaqa-i-Muhsinya,  or  the  Persian  History 
of  the  Hooghly  Emambarah.  8vo.  Calcutta,  1889. 

III.  Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

1.  Zeitschkift  der  Deutschen  Moegenlandischen  Gesellschaft. 

Vol.  xxxiv.  part  i.  (January,  1890;  received  10  June,  1890). 

1.  Dr.  Kuhnau.  Metrical  Statistics  from  the  papers  of 
Professor  Stenzler. 

2.  R.  Simon.  The  Sloka  in  Piili. 

3.  F.  Riickert.  Love-songs  from  Jami. 

4.  E.  Wilhelm.  Priests  and  Heretics  in  Ancient  Eran. 

5.  M.  Wolff.  On  Sa’aja  al-Fajjami. 

6.  Ig.  Goldziher.  The  Ship  of  the  Desert.  The  Creed  of 
Ibn  Tumart  the  Mahdi. 

2.  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes. 

Vol.  iv.  part  ii.  (received  13th  June,  1890). 

1.  Jos.  Zubaty.  Change  of  Quantity  in  Vedic  Terminations. 

2.  B.  Meissner  and  K.  T.  Tallquist.  Babylonian  House 
Contracts. 

3.  Paul  Horn.  On  the  Abgar  Legend. 

4.  H.  H.  Dhruva.  The  Villages  in  the  Land  Grant  of 
Bhimadeva  II. 

3.  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society. 

Vol.  xiv.  (received  13th  June,  1890). 

Prof.  Bloomfield.  The  Kausika  Sutra  of  the  Atharva. 
Text. 

IV.  Obituary  Notices. 

The  Marquis  Tseng. — Tseng  Chi-tzu,  the  late  Chinese 
Minister  in  London,  died  at  Peking  on  April  the  12th,  of 
typhoid  fever.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Tseng  Kwo-fan,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Chinese  statesmen  of  his  day.  The 
son  was  born  about  1848.  He  succeeded  his  fellow  provincial, 
the  well-remembered  KwoTa-jen,  as  Minister  of  China  to  the 
Courts  of  London  and  Paris  in  1878,  and  in  1879,  when  the 
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question  of  the  retrocession  of  Kuldja  threatened  to  produce 
a rupture  of  friendly  relations  between  Russia  and  China, 
he  was  also  accredited  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  by  him  that 
the  treaty  of  St.  Petersburg,  replacing  that  of  Livadia,  was 
negotiated ; and  in  1883  he  was  charged  to  attempt  an 
arrangement  with  France  on  the  subject  of  Tonkin.  He  had, 
in  fact,  been  the  formal  and  informal  representative  of  China 
in  Europe  for  five  years,  when  he  returned  in  1886  to  his  own 
country. 

The  Times  of  the  20th  June,  1890,  reports  a recent  Peking 
Gazette  containing  an  Imperial  decree  in  his  honour.  This 
tells  us  that  he  was  a man  of  tried  capacity,  and  far-seeing 
mind,  devoted  to  his  duty  and  able  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
“Commencing  his  career  in  the  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service  in 
the  capital,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  marquis  of  the  first 
class,  and  was  nominated  by  special  decree  of  his  Majesty,  the 
late  Emperor,  expectant  of  ofilce.  After  Our  accession  to  the 
Throne,  he  was  repeatedly  singled  out  for  advancement  and 
promoted  to  high  office.  Selected  for  the  post  of  Minister 
abroad,  he  cemented  Our  relations  with  friendly  powers,  and, 
by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs,  disposed  of  all  questions 
he  had  to  deal  with  to  Our  perfect  satisfaction.  At  a later 
period  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen, 
and  attached  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  ; in  both  of  which 
posts  he  devoted  himself  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  functions.  Having  recently  been  attacked  by  a slight 
indisposition.  We  granted  him  leave  of  absence  from  his 
dut}'’  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  it  was  Our  hope  that 
he  would  speedily  become  restored,  and  that  We  might  long 
continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  services.  The  sudden 
intelligence  of  his  death  has  filled  Us  with  profound  sorrow. 
As  a special  act  of  favour  We  command  that  the  brevet 
title  of  Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir- Apparent  be  conferred 
upon  him,  with  the  posthumous  distinctions  usual  in  the 
case  of  the  Vice-President  of  a Board.  All  the  penalties  he 
may  have  incurred  in  the  course  of  his  career  are  hereby 
remitted,  and  the  proper  department  will  examine  the 
regulations  and  report  to  Us  concerning  the  awards  to  which 
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he  is  posthumously  entitled.”  The  Emperor  further  orders 
that  one  of  the  Marquis’s  sons  be  brought  before  him  in 
audience  as  soon  as  the  prescribed  period  of  mourning  has 
expired,  and  that  another  son  who  is  in  the  Board  of  War 
shall  be  promoted.  “ In  this  wise,”  concludes  the  decree, 
“ may  be  made  manifest  Our  desire  to  bear  in  earnest 
remembrance  a loyal  servant  of  the  Throne.” 

The  Marquis,  although  he  had  not  taken  the  higher 
degrees,  had  had,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  the 
son  of  one  of  the  foremost  literates  of  China,  a complete  edu- 
cation, as  the  term  is  understood  in  his  native  country ; that 
is  to  say,  that  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  philo- 
sophy, history,  law,  and  belles  lettres.  In  philosophy,  like  his 
father,  he  favoured  the  elder  and  simpler  school  of  commen- 
tators ; but,  again,  like  his  father,  the  study  of  his  choice  was 
history.  Like  all  educated  Chinese,  he  poetized,  and,  while  in 
England,  he  contributed  to  our  Journal  a Chinese  translation 
of  some  English  verses.  He  also  presented  to  the  Society 
a copy  of  his  father’s  works.  He  was  made  an  honorary 
member  in  1881. 

Professor  Minayeff. — We  greatly  regret  to  hear  just  as 
we  are  going  to  press  of  the  decease  of  this  well-known 
Russian  scholar,  who  had  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  Pali  and  Sanskrit  sources  of  Buddhist  history. 
He  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  an  edition  of 
the  Ganda  Vyuha,  and  had  collated  with  that  object  the 
MS.  of  that  work  in  the  Hodgson  Collection  belonging  to 
this  Society.  We  hope  to  give  a full  account  of  the  services 
he  has  rendered  to  the  history  of  Buddhism  in  our  next 
issue. 

V.  Notices  of  Books. 

Iran  und  Turan.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Brunnhoffer. 

(Leipzig,  Friedrich.) 

This  is  a study  of  the  historical,  geographical,  and 
ethnographical  problems  that  arise  out  of  the  statements 
on  these  heads  to  be  found  in  the  Rigveda.  The  author, 
who  writes  from  the  Grammar  School  at  Goldingea  in 

VOL.  XXII.  — [new  series.] 
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Kurland,  begins  by  showing  bow  information  which  has 
reached  us,  by  tradition,  as  to  the  most  ancient  geography  of 
the  table-lands  of  Central  Asia,  and  as  to  certain  beliefs  and 
customs  prevalent  there,  can  be  used  to  throw  light  on  some 
doubtful  passages  of  the  Yeda.  (He  incidentally  discusses 
the  Indian  Flood  legend,  arriving  at  the  result  that  the  sea 
referred  to  is  the  Kaspian  Sea.)  Four  episodes  of  Yedic 
legend  are  then  compared  with  similar  legends  preserved  in 
Persia  in  the  Shah  Kama,  with  the  result  that  the  legends 
arose,  not  in  the  Panjaub,  but  in  Persia.  Certain  famous 
Yedic  clan  names  are  then  shown  to  refer  without  doubt  to 
the  same  high  land  (Prithu-Parsavah  are  Parthians  and 
Persians,  etc.),  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Kasyapa  are 
simply  Kaspians,  and  that  the  Yedic  names  (of  men)  derived 
from  the  word  “ dog  ” are  also  due  to  Old-Persian  influence. 
Other  names  are  shown  to  be,  though  not  Persian,  yet 
belonging  to  the  high  lands  rather  than  to  the  Indus  Yalley. 
(Mudgala  = Mogol,  etc.).  Then  follows  a discussion  of  many 
geographical  names  in  the  Yeda  which  point  to  a similar 
conclusion.  And  it  is  finally  shown  that  several  of  the  most 
famous  poets  and  teachers  of  Yedic  times  were  not  Indians 
at  all,  but  of  Turanian  or  Iranian  blood.  The  general  result 
of  the  whole  argument  (which  is  enriched  with  frequent 
references  to  sources  of  information  not  much  used  hitherto 
by  Yedic  scholars,  and  which,  though  often  bold,  is  alwa5’s 
that  of  a widely-read  and  critical  scholar)  is  that  many  of  the 
Yedic  poems  are  not  the  product  of  the  Indus  Yalley,  but 
were  originally  sung  on  the  high  land  of  Asia ; and  that  the 
Yedic  peoples  were  already,  when  the  hymns  were  composed, 
so  largely  infused  with  Turanian  blood  that  they  can  be  called 
Aryan  only  in  a sense  much  more  modified  than  has  hitherto 
been  supposed. 

The  whole  work  is  most  suggestive  and  interesting.  It  is 
impossible  to  quote,  or  to  discuss,  in  this  short  notice,  any  of 
the  numerous  instances  which  are  advanced  in  support  of  the 
argument.  But  we  hope  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  a future 
issue  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking  of  Dr.  Brunnhofier’s 
new  interpretations  of  Yedic  passages.  And  our  readers  will 
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notice  the  interesting  fact  that  Dr.  BrunnhofFer  has  arrived 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a critical  Sanskrit  scholar  at  results 
very  similar  to  those  put  forward  in  our  own  Journal  by  Mr. 
Hewitt — results  reached  at  first  from  his  long  and  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  the  living  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Indians,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  study  of  such  of  the 
ancient  documents  as  are  accessible  to  English  readers. 

The  view  that  the  Aryans  in  the  time  when  the}'’  first 
entered  India  were  already  a very  mixed  race,  and  that  they 
brought  with  them  songs  and  beliefs  that  had  been  sung  and 
held  on  the  high  lands  of  Asia,  will  naturally  encounter  much 
opposition,  but  at  least  a.primd  facie  case  in  support  of  them  is 
here  made  out. 


The  Mahd  Wahsa. 

This  second  part  of  the  Ceylon  Government’s  edition  of 
the  Maha  Wahsa  contains  the  translation  into  English  of  the 
Pali  Text  as  already  published  in  Part  I.  It  is  the  work  of 
a thoroughly  competent  scholar,  Mr.  L.  C.  Wijesihha, 
interpreter  Mudaliyar  at  Matale.  It  contains  a reprint  of 
Tumour’s  translation  of  the  first  thirty-four  chapters,  of 
Professor  Rhys  Davids’s  translations  (in  this  Journal) 
of  chapters  39  and  41,  and  of  Mr.  L.  da  Zoysa’s  translation 
of  chapter  68  and  part  of  69.  There  are  also  added 
‘Chronological  Tables’  of  the  kings,  extracts  (bearing 
references  to  South  India)  from  Caldwell’s  ‘ History  of 
Tinnevelly,’  and  an  index  of  the  principal  names.  The 
whole  forms  a handsome  volume  of  600  pages  crown  8vo. 
printed  at  the  Government  Press  in  Colombo,  and  on  sale  at 
the  record  office  there,  at  the  low  price  of  seven  rupees  and 
a half.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  this  book  is  of  as 
great  importance  for  the  history  of  India,  as  it  is  for  that 
of  Ceylon,  more  especially  in  its  earlier  chapters  for 
Northern  India,  and  in  its  later  chapters  for  the  Dekkan. 
It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Indian  historian,  and 
of  every  Indian  archaeologist.  And  we  trust  that  the  cordial 
welcome  with  which  its  appearance  will  be  hailed  will  en- 
courage the  Ceylon  Government  to  go  on  in  the  good  work 
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they  have  thus  at  last  begun,  and  to  give  us  both  texts  and 
translations  of  the  dozen  or  so  other  Ceylon  books  which 
deal  with  the  history  or  the  faith  of  the  Buddhists  in  India 
and  Ceylon.  We  congratulate  also  the  learned  Mudaliyar 
on  the  successful  conclusion  of  his  arduous  labour,  the  value 
of  which  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated  as  years  roll  on. 

Chants  pojmlaires  des  Afghans  recueillis  par  James 
Darmesteter. 

We  have  here,  from  the  practised  hand  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  French  Asiatic  Society,  what  is  simply  a model 
presentment  of  an  interesting  and  important  historical 
problem.  What  is  the  Afghan  language?  Who  are  the 
Afghans  ? What  are  the  moving  ideas,  and  the  inner  spirit 
of  the  people,  as  shown  in  the  songs  popular  in  Afghan 
clans  ? 

These  are  questions  the  correct  answers  to  which  must 
throw  light  on  not  a few  historical  problems,  both  old  and 
new,  of  the  widest  bearing — questions,  too,  which  have  a 
vital  importance  of  their  own  for  those  concerned  in  practical 
work  wnth  the  Afghans  of  to-day.  And  these  questions  are 
here  not  merely  nibbled  at.  The  facts  on  which  a correct 
solution  must  depend  are  first  set  out  with  great  fullness 
and  clearness,  and  then  the  conclusions  to  which  they  point 
are  stated  with  the  moderation  and  balance  of  judgment 
one  would  naturally  expect  from  the  author’s  previous  works. 

On  the  first  point  these  conclusions  are  that  the  Afghan 
of  to-day  is  the  modern  representative  of  a dialect  closely 
allied  to  the  ancient  Zend.  On  the  second  point  that  the 
Afghans,  though  containing  an  element  of  Tartar  blood, 
and  a further  admixture  both  of  Arab  and  of  Indian  blood, 
are  probably  not  only  at  base,  but  also  in  great  part,  Aryan. 
But  the  author  points  out  that  on  this  point  the  conclusions 
are  both  less  certain,  and  also  altogether  less  important,  than 
those  relating  to  the  language. 

There  follows  an  exhaustive  summary,  in  fifty  pages,  of 
the  literary  history  of  the  Afghans,  and  a series  of  trans- 
lations, extending  over  about  250  pages,  of  their  most  famous 
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and  most  popular  songs,  the  original  texts  of  which  are 
afterwards  given  in  full. 

This  masterly  monograph  is  published  for  the  French 
Asiatic  Society  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government. 

Outline  Grammar  of  the  Singiqm  Language,  as  spohen  hg 
Singhpo,  Doicanniya,  and  others  residing  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  Sadiya,  Assam.  By.  J.  F.  Needham,  Assistant 
Political  Officer,  Sadiya.  (Assam  Secretariat  Press,  Shil- 
long, 1889.) 

This  is  a grammar,  phrase-book,  and  vocabulary,  of  about 
110  pages,  prepared  by  an  officer  of  Government,  and  jn’inted 
in  the  official  press  of  the  administrative  division.  It  is  a 
very  creditable  performance,  and  an  entirely  fresh  contribu- 
tion to  knowledge.  Sadiya  is  on  the  River  Brahmaputra,  at 
the  head  of  the  Assam  Valley,  which  is  flanked  on  both  sides 
by  high  mountains,  and  these  mountains  are  occupied  by 
barbarous  tribes,  speaking  hitherto  imperfectly  known 
languages.  They  dwell  entirely  within  British  territory. 

The  Singpho  are  classed  in  Gust’s  “Modern  Languages  of 
the  East  Indies”  in  the  Tibeto-Burman  family.  They  have 
the  Patkoi  range  on  their  rear,  but  they  are  but  the  advance- 
guard  of  a much  greater  horde  lying  beyond  the  Patkoi 
range,  within  British  Burma,  known  as  the  Kakyen  or  Kaki. 
They  are  to  a certain  extent  civilized,  but  Pagan,  i.e.  neither 
Hindu,  nor  Mahometan,  nor  Buddhist.  Singpho,  or  Ching- 
pau,  means  merely  “a  man.”  Vocabularies,  and  Grammatical 
Notes,  have  previously  existed,  but  this  Outline  Grammar 
relates  to  a particular  portion  of  a large  tribe  localized  near 
Sadiya,  and  has  been  compiled  by  the  author,  in  whose  civil 
charge  they  have  been  placed. 

The  author  has  already  published  a Grammar  of  the  Miri 
language,  spoken  by  another  barbarous  tribe,  and  he  has  a 
third  of  the  Khampti  language,  belonging  to  a totally 
different  family,  the  Tai,  or  Siamese,  in  preparation.  This 
is  very  creditable  to  his  industry  and  ability.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  other  officials  with  similar  opportunities  do 
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not  work  the  virgin  soil  of  their  neighbourhood  in  the  same 
spirited  manner.  R.  N.  C. 

YI.  !N’otes  and  News. 

Hari'ard  College. — Mr.  Jacob  Schiff,  of  New  York,  has  given 
50,000  dollars  to  the  Board  of  Studies  at  Harvard  College 
for  the  endowment  of  historical  inquiry  into  the  literature 
and  beliefs  of  the  Semitic  races. 

Mr.  Syed  Ali  Bilgriimi,  one  of  the  members  of  this  Society, 
has  been  appointed  Examiner  in  Sanskrit  at  the  University 
of  Madras.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  a Mukammadan 
gentleman  should  have  been  asked  to  serve  in  such  a capacity. 

Dr.  Edmund  Hardy,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
hiirg,  has  published  (in  Aschendorflf’s  Series,  Munster)  a 
manual  of  Buddhism,  entitled  “Der  Buddhismus  nach  alteren 
Pali-Werken,”  which  differs  from  previous  ones  chiefly  by 
the  fullness  with  w hich  the  relations  of  Buddhism  to  Christi- 
anity are  treated.  The  author  bases  his  account  on  the  older 
Pali  authorities,  and  the  work  is  accompanied  with  a map, 
copious  indices,  and  a useful  bibliography.  It  is  distinguished 
throughout  by  a sound  historical  criticism,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance at  first  hand  with  the  authoritative  texts. 

My  attention  was  drawn  last  year  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  to  the  purchase  of  the  Glaser  collection 
of  Arabic  MSS.  made  last  year  by  the  British  Museum.  I 
forward  an  extract  from  the  Parliamentary  Report,  giving 


a detailed  account  of  the 

very  rare  specimens  of  the  literature 

of  the  Zaidites. 

R.  N.  C. 

June  28,  1890. 

The  number  of  MSS. 

acquired  in  1889  was 

400,  viz.  392 

by  purchase  and  eight  by  donation,  as  follows : 

Arabic 

. 361 

Syriac 

. 1 

Pali  .... 

. 10 

Armenian  . 

1 

Persian 

. 9 

Burmese 

1 

Hebrew 

. 7 

Lolo  . 

1 

Turkish 

5 

— 

Etbiopic 

. 3 

Total 

. 400 

Coptic 

1 

— 
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The  most  important  acquisition  of  the  year  was  the  collec- 
tion formed  in  San'a  and  some  unexplored  parts  of  Yemen, 
by  tbe  Austrian  traveller,  Dr.  Eduard  Glaser.  It  consists  of 
328  Arabic  MSS.,  with  dates  ranging  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  present  century,  and  represents  a branch  of  Arabic  litera- 
ture hitherto  quite  unknown  in  Europe,  and  hardly  known  in 
the  East  beyond  the  limits  of  Southern  Arabia,  being  the 
literature  of  the  Zaidites,  who  form  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Shl'ah  sect.  The  Zaidites  take  their  name  from  Imam 
Zaid,  son  of  Imam  Zain  al-‘AbidIn,  and,  consequently,  great- 
grandson  of  Ali.  It  was  in  his  lifetime  (he  died  a.h.  122) 
that  the  schism  of  the  Shl'ah  took  place,  part  of  them  declar- 
ing for  Zaid,  while  the  larger  number  proclaimed  his  brother, 
Muhammad  Biikir. 

Unlike  the  main  body  of  the  Shl'ah,  who  recognize  only 
twelve  Imams,  'the  Zaidites  hold  that  there  must  be  at  all 
times  a living  Imam,  chosen  as  the  fittest  and  most  worthy 
among  the  descendants  of  Ali.  They  had,  in  fact,  an 
unbroken  succession  of  such  Imams,  who,  settling  in  the 
highlands  of  Yemen,  and  combining  temporal  power  with 
spiritual  authority,  maintained  for  centuries,  with  fitful 
success,  some  measure  of  political  independence,  and  opposed 
a stout  resistance  to  the  Turkish  invaders. 

Their  peculiar  system  of  divinity  and  law  has  been  set 
forth  in  standard  works,  written,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
Imams  themselves,  which,  together  with  their  numerous 
commentaries,  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  Glaser  collection. 
The  principal  of  these  works  are,  in  chronological  order, 
as  follows : — 

Al-Muntakhab  by  Imam  al-Hadi  Yahya  B.  al-Husain, 
who  died  a.h.  298  ; MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Decision  on  points  of  doctrine  and  law,  by  the  Imams 
al-Murtada,  who  died  a.h.  310,  and  Tarjuman  al-Din 
al-Kasim,  who  died  a.h.  393  ; MS.  of  a.h.  479  (a.d.  1086). 

Al-Tahrir  by  Imam  al-Natik,  who  died  a.h.  424 ; MS.  of 
a.h.  558  (a.d.  1163). 

Al-Intisar,  a work  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  the 
doctrines  and  legal  decisions  of  the  Imams  are  set  forth 
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and  defended  against  other  sects,  by  Imam  al-Muayyad- 
billah,  who  died  a.h.  747 ; eight  volumes,  mostly  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Al-Tadkirat  al-Fakhirah,  a manual  of  law,  by  the  Fakih 
Sharaf  al-Din  Hasan  al-Nahwi,  a contemporary  of  the 
preceding  Imam  ; with  numerous  commentaries. 

Al-Azhar,  a text-book  of  Zaidi  law,  by  Imam  al-Mahdi, 
who  died  a.h.  840  ; with  many  commentaries. 

Al-Bahr  al-Zakhkhar,  a full  exposition  of  the  Zaidi 
system  of  theology  and  law,  by  the  same  Imam. 

Ghayat  al-Afkar,  an  extensive  commentary  upon  the 
preceding  work  by  its  author. 

Of  many  works  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Imams 
of  the  Zaidites,  the  following  may  be  specially  mentioned : — 

Al-Risalat  al-Niisihah,  a poetical  account  of  the  Imams, 
by  Imiim  al-Mansiir  ‘Abdallah,  who  died  a.h.  613  ; with  an 
historical  commentary. 

A Kasidah  addressed  by  the  same  Imam  to  the  Khalif 
of  Baghdad,  in  commemoration  of  the  Imiim s,  with  a full 
commentary,  entitled  Mahasin  al-Azhar,  by  Humaid  al- 
Muhalli. 

Yawakit  al-Siyar,  a general  history  of  the  Imams,  by 
Imam  al-Mansur  Ahmad,  who  died  a.h.  840. 

Al-Hadii’ik  al-Wardiyyah,  a detailed  history  of  the  Imams 
brought  down  to  the  same  period,  by  Humaid  al-Muhalli ; 
in  two  volumes. 

Al-Bassamat  al-Kubra,  a poetical  record  of  the  Imams 
brought  down  to  a.h.  849,  with  a full  historical  commentary 
and  continuation  by  Ibrahim  Ibn  al-Wazir. 

Bughyat  al-Murld,  an  account  of  the  Imams  of  Yemen 
brought  down  to  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Hijrah,  by 
‘Amir  B.  Muhammad. 

Simt  al-La’al  fi  Shi‘r  al-Al,  a collection  of  the  poetical 
compositions  of  the  Imams,  with  biographical  notices,  by 
Sayyid  Isma’Il  (a  great-grandson  of  Imam  al-Kasim),  who 
died  a.h.  1079. 

Sirat,  or  Life,  of  al-Mansur-billah  al-Kasim,  who  died 
A.H.  393,  by  al-Husain  B.  Ya‘kiib. 
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Kashifat  al-Ghumraah,  a life  of  Imam  al-Nasir,  who  died 
A.H.  793,  with  an  account  of  his  predecessors,  by  al-Hadi 
Ibn  al-WazIr. 

Al-Suluk  al-Dahabiyyah,  a life  of  Imiim  Yahya  Sharaf 
al-Din,  who  died  a.h.  965,  by  his  descendant  Sayyid 
Muhammad  B.  Ibrahim,  who  died  a.h.  1085. 

Poetical  account  of  Imam  al-Nasir  Muhammad,  who  died 
A.H.  1130,  with  an  historical  commentary  entitled  al-Raud 
al-Zahir,  by  Zaid  Ibn  Abi’l-Rijal. 
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Art.  XIV. — Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Northern  India. 
Part  VI.  On  the  Historical  Value,  Origin,  and  Growth 
of  Early  Methods  of  Record  anterior  to  Alphabets,  in- 
cluding Ideographic  Signs,  Sacred  Numbers,  and  Myths. 
By  J.  F.  Hewitt,  M.R.A.S. 

As  botanists  and  zoologists  trace  the  successive  stages  of 
existence  traversed  by  living  plants  and  animals  through 
species  and  genera  to  families,  so  the  historian  of  human 
progress  finds  himself  obliged  to  extend  his  generalizations 
through  tribes  and  nations  to  races.  Research  proves  that 
it  is  these  larger  units  who,  through  the  combined  work  of 
the  several  component  parts  of  the  race,  are  the  authors  of 
the  underlying  ideas  which  are  acted  out  in  its  achievements. 
It  also  seems  to  show  that  there  are  two  races  who  have 
most  materially  aided  in  the  development  of  civilization — 
one,  quiet,  silent,  hard-working  and  practical,  whose  members 
have  always  looked  on  the  public  benefit  of  the  tribe  or  nation 
to  which  they  belonged  as  their  best  incentive  to  action  : the 
other,  impulsive,  sensitive,  generous,  and  eloquent,  who  have 
looked  on  personal  glory  and  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
families  and  personal  adherents  as  the  object  of  their 
ambition. 

But  though  these  two  races,  represented  by  those  called 
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Dravidians  and  Aryans,  form  the  two  poles  or  opposite  points 
of  the  social  sphere,  there  are  between  them  an  infinite  number 
of  gradations,  some  of  which  have  been  embodied  in  national 
unions  which  have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  exercise  a 
wide-spread  influence.  If  we  attempt  to  gauge  the  work 
done  by  the  several  centres  of  influence  which  have  formed 
successive  landmarks  in  history,  we  shall  find  that  all  of  it  is 
not  equally  effective,  enduring  and  far-reaching,  and  that  for 
analytical  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  determine  on  a criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  each  of 
the  most  influential  sections  of  the  human  family.  Such  a 
standard  seems  to  be  furnished  by  Professor  Penan.  This 
distinguished  scholar,  in  his  analysis  of  the  characteristics 
which  give  a race  the  right  to  speak  as  an  individuality 
among  human  species,  has  laid  down  the  following  as 
essential  requisites: — (1)  a language  of  its  own;  (2)  a 
literature  imprinted  with  a peculiar  physiognomy ; (3)  a 
religion ; (4)  a history  ; and  (5)  a legislation.'  This  classifi- 
cation, if  not  exhaustive,  at  all  events  represents  the  principal 
sources  of  a lasting  and  far-reaching  influence  in  the  making 
of  organized  nationalities ; but,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel, 
several  of  the  terms  require  explanation  so  as  to  show  how 
far  they  represent  correctly  the  actual  facts  to  be  dealt 
with. 

The  most  important  of  these  requisites  for  the  purpose  of 
this  essay  is  history,  for  without  a history  no  literature, 
religion,  or  legislation  could  have  arisen  which  would  have 
had  any  influence  outside  the  narrowest  limits  of  human 
association,  while  religion  and  history  are,  when  we  deal  with 
long  past  eras,  merely  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  same 
phenomena,  religion  being  present  history,  while  history  so 
called  is  the  account  of  the  past  phases  through  which  the 
nation  has  passed,  each  of  these  being  depicted  in  its  religious 
belief.  National  history,  as  written  by  the  great  historians 
of  Greece  and  Rome  and  their  modern  successors,  is  strongly 
imbued  with  the  Aryan  spirit,  and  hence  it  is  essentially 

1 Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  1st  Sept.  1873,  p.  40.  Quoted  by  Lenormant, 
Chaldeean  Magic,  p.  378. 
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dramatic  and  personal.  It  shows  how  nations  who  were 
originally  small  communities,  like  the  contending  tribes  of 
Greece  and  those  who  united  to  build  Rome,  rose  to  com- 
manding influence  over  large  sections  of  the  human  race,  and 
tells  of  the  fluctuations  of  their  fortunes.  But  the  key-note 
of  these  historical  narratives  is  the  constant  tendency  of  the 
writers  to  show  how  events  were  moulded  by  groups  of 
individuals  formed  into  unions  within  the  nation,  and  to  call 
especial  attention  to  the  leaders  of  these  groups.  The  historian 
dwells  upon  their  personal  struggles  for  pre-eminence  and  for 
the  victory  of  the  ideas  which  they  regarded  as  essential  to 
the  increase  of  the  national  power.  But  before  written 
history  assumed  this  dramatic  form,  it  consisted,  like  the 
accounts  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  in  the 
Book  of  Kings,  of  merely  short  notices  of  the  principal  events 
in  each  successive  reign,  and  these  were  appended  to  the 
recorded  list  of  kings  by  the  guardians  of  the  records  of  each 
state  in  which  archives  were  kept.  These  meagre  records 
were  preceded  by  an  earlier  period,  in  which  merely  the 
names  of  the  kings  were  preserved,  like  the  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  rulers.  These  genealogical  lists  take  us  back  to  a 
time  when  families  preserved  lists  of  their  ancestors,  and  this 
custom  again  points  to  the  rule  of  a race  which  looked  on  the 
family  as  the  unit.  But  this  must,  in  the  case  of  Southern 
nations  at  least,  be  a comparatively  late  period,  for  all 
historical  evidence  as  to  the  early  history  of  the  nations  of 
India,  the  Euphrates  Valley,  and  Asia  Minor  tends  to  show 
that  the  civilization  of  these  countries  and  of  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  Europe  and  Asia  was  the  work  of  a race  who  looked 
on  the  nation  as  a union  of  tribes  ; who  knew  nothing  of 
marriage  and  family  life  ; and  whose  only  known  ancestors 
were  the  mothers  of  the  tribe.  These  people  were  succeeded 
by  the  races  who  traced  their  descent  to  fathers  of  families, 
but  these  successors  did  not  subvert,  but  only  changed  the 
old  organization. 

But  the  matriarchal  race  must  have  had  a history  and 
some  historical  method  of  records,  and  this  could  not  possibly, 
like  the  histories  of  the  patriarchal  tribes,  have  been  based  on 
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lists  of  paternal  ancestors.  Nor  could  the  epochs  of  their  history 
have  been  the  lives  of  their  maternal  ancestors,  as  under  the 
tribal  customs  of  the  Dravidian  races  all  children  were  taken 
from  their  mothers  whenever  they  had  reached  an  age  when 
they  could  dispense  with  maternal  care,  and  made  over  to  the 
elders  and  matrons  chosen  as  guardians  of  the  young  by  the 
tribe  or  village.  The  rising  generation  when  they  entered 
on  public  life  took  their  places  as  children  of  the  tribe,  and 
not  as  sons  of  their  mothers.  But  these  people  founded  cities, 
made  long  voj'ages  from  the  Euphrates  Yalley  to  the  shores 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  and  had  reached  a stage  of  civili- 
zation which  could  not  have  been  attained  by  any  race  who 
did  not  possess  some  means  of  recording  and  storing  the 
wisdom  of  their  tribal  ancestors  for  the  use  of  their  future 
descendants.  But  the  historical  portion  of  this  record  must 
have  been  divided  into  some  epochs,  like  those  furnished  by 
successive  kings,  and  these  must  have  been  originally  given 
by  the  names  of  the  various  sections  or  tribes  whose  progress 
was  to  be  recorded,  and  each  tribe  was  thus  treated  as  a col- 
lection of  individuals  united  by  a common  name.  Thus  tribes 
like  the  Dorians  and  Hellenes  became  individualized  as  Dorus 
and  Hellen. 

But  to  make  the  history  and  practical  knowledge  of  each 
tribe  useful  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  handed  down  to 
each  successive  generation,  and  the  means  of  doing  this  was 
secured  among  the  Dravidians  by  a carefully  organized  system 
of  education.  The  elders  were  required,  as  they  still  are  in 
Dravidian  villages  in  India,  to  teach  the  children  entrusted 
to  their  charge  the  duties  they  would  have  to  fulfil  in  after- 
life and  to  make  them  useful  members  of  the  tribe,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  were  obliged  to  impart  to  them  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  handed  down  by  previous  generations. 

But  to  understand  these  people  we  must  first  learn  what  was 
the  earliest  form  of  historical  teaching  in  an  age  when  patri- 
archal ancestors  were  unknown,  and  when  individuals  as 
leaders  of  parties  were  people  of  much  less  account  than  their 
later  successors,  born  in  days  when  political  agitation  had 
become  a science  and  a means  of  livelihood.  And  in  entering 
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on  this  inquiry  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  evidence  as 
to  methods  of  record  is  given  by  the  most  ancient  literary 
remains  to  which  we  have  access.  For  this  we  must  look 
to  the  countries  in  the  Euphrates  Valley.  The  earliest  library 
of  which  we  have  recorded  evidence  is  that  founded  by  the 
great  Kushite  Semitic  ruler  Sargon  I.  in  the  city  of  Akkad. 
Sargon,  who  reigned  about  3750  b.c.,  conquered  Cyprus,  and 
his  son  left  there  tablets  recording  his  conquest,  and  he  also 
ordered  the  compilation  of  the  first  edition  of  the  great  astro- 
nomical work  The  Observations  of  Bel,  which  was  translated 
into  Greek  by  Berossus,^  and  of  which  large  portions  have 
been  found  recorded  on  brick-tablets  in  the  Assyrian  libraries. 
The  works  placed  in  this  library  were  written  in  a Semitic 
language,  but  the  knowledge  conveyed  in  them  is  founded  on 
and  translated  from  the  earlier  science  of  the  Akkadians,  who 
were,  as  Dr.  Sayce  shows,  the  first  scientific  astronomers  of 
the  ancient  world.^ 

The  writing  of  elaborate  scientific  works  in  an  alphabetical 
character  and  the  careful  translation*  of  the  records  of  an 
earlier  race  implies  a great  progress  in  civilization  which  it 
must  have  taken  ages  to  effect.  This  could  only  have  been 
done  after  the  invention  of  a system  of  ideographic  signs 
denoting  objects,  the  derivation  of  an  alphabet  and  syllabary 
from  them,  and  the  discovery  that  permanent  transferable 
records  could  be  made  on  brick  tablets  or  some  other  easily 
distributed  and  permanent  materials,  such  as  papyri  or  palm 
leaves,  but  it  also  requires  the  existence  of  a large  literary 
class  whose  inventive  powers  had  been  stimulated  by  a national 
thirst  for  knowledge. 

We  can  best  realize  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
production  of  this  advanced  form  of  social  progress  among  a 
people  possessed  of  literary  aptitude,  great  mental  activity 
and  powers  of  organization,  by  considering  the  evidence 
given  by  the  still  earlier  records  of  Telloh.  The  Telloh 

’ Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures 'for  1887,  Lecture  vi.  p.  398. 

“ Ib.  p.  400. 

® These  records  were  not  only  translated,  but  transliterated  from  the  Akkadian 
by  the  Assyrian  scribes,  who  give  the  pronunciation  of  the  syllabic  signs  they 
translate. 
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inscriptions  recorded  on  temples  and  statues  are,  as  I shall 
shortly  prove,  separated  from  the  era  marked  by  the  founding 
of  Sargon’s  library  by  many  hundreds  and  certainly  some 
thousands  of  years.  They  are  written  not  in  an  alphabetical 
character,  but  in  signs  usually  denoting  certain  objects,  though 
some  of  them  are  syllabic.  But  these  signs,  which  can  be 
traced  in  changed  forms  through  Akkadian  literature,  em- 
body metaphysical  and  theological  conceptions,  indicating  an 
advanced  stage  of  culture.  And  these  again,  as  will  be  shown 
in  the  sequel,  represent  records  of  past  history  which  can  only 
have  accumulated  during  the  lapse  of  many  ages.  Further- 
more, the  whole  story  to  be  deduced  from  the  monuments  of 
Telloh  gives  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  people  who  made 
them  were  a well-governed  and  strongly-organized  race,  who 
had  founded  an  extensive  foreign  commerce,  who  undertook 
long  sea  voyages,  and  were  able  to  attract  to  their  dominions 
skilled  foreign  artificers  who  were  not  only  practical  mecha- 
nicians, builders,  and  sculptors,  but  who  were  also  able  to 
place  on  record  the  plans  they  proposed  to  execute  and  to 
draw  them  to  scale.  These  deductions  are  conclusively 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Telloh  statues  are  made  of  green 
diorite,  a stone  which  is  not  found  anywhere  in  the  region 
watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  its  tributaries,  and  which  is 
said  in  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  statues  to  have  come 
from  the  land  of  Magan,  or  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  This 
stone  must  have  been  brought  by  sea,  and  the  workmen  who 
wrought  the  statues  must  have  been  imported  also,  for  it  was 
only  men  trained  in  the  country  where  these  materials  existed 
who  could  have  learnt  to  work  them.  But  these  people  must 
also  have  brought  with  them  the  practice  of  drawing  plans  to 
scale,  or  else  they  w’ould  not  have  placed  on  the  lap  of  one  of 
the  statues  a plan  of  the  city  of  Telloh  with  the  scale  on 
which  it  is  drawn  marked  on  it.  This  scale,  again,  is  not  the 
later  Assy rio- Babylonian  of  21 ‘6  inches  to  the  cubit,  but  the 
scale  of  the  Egyptian  pyramid  builders,  of  the  fourth  and  two 
following  dynasties,  of  20'63  inches.  The  attitude  of  these 
statues,  again,  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  statue  of 
Khephren,  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  made,  like  them,  of  green 
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diorite ; but  the  Tellob  statues,  though  similar  in  style  to 
that  of  the  Egyptian  sculptors,  indicate  a much  earlier  and 
ruder  period  of  art  than  that  exhibited  in  Khephren’s  statue.* 
They  must  thus  date  from  before  4200  b.c.,  as  Khephren  was 
the  third  king  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  which,  according  to 
Mariette’s  Chronology,  began  to  reign  4235  b.c.  The  con- 
trary supposition,  that  they  are  both  of  the  same  date  or  that 
the  Telloh  statues  are  later  than  that  of  Khephren,  can  only 
be  supported  by  believing  that  the  Telloh  kings  imported 
inferior  workmen  when  superior  sculptors  were  available. 
This  is  so  exceedingly  improbable  that  it  may,  I think,  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  evidence  tends  to  prove  that  the 
Telloh  statues  are  very  much  earlier  in  date  than  that  of 
Khephren,  and  that  they  are  the  work  of  artificers  who  came 
to  Telloh  when  the  Har-sheshu  ruled  Egypt,  and  before  the 
accession  of  the  dynasty  of  Menes  in  5004  B.c.  That  this  is 
perfectly  possible  is  shown  by  the  undoubted  evidence  of  the 
artistic  skill  of  the  Har-sheshu  given  by  their  great  monu- 
ment of  the  Sphinx  or  the  human-headed  lion  at  Gizeh. 

But  though  some  of  the  Telloh  monuments  must  be  re- 
ferred to  a time  probably  very  much  earlier  than  5004  b.c., 
the  signs  in  which  their  inscriptions  are  written  prove,  as  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  show,  that  the  people  who  invented  them 
had  already  passed  through  many  ages  of  anxious  and  earnest 
inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and  that  during  these 
ages  four,  if  not  five,  races  had  made  their  religion  the  law 
of  the  land.  They  had,  as  each  obtained  the  supreme  power, 
made  successive  additions  to  the  sacrificial  ritual,  so  that  it 
became  a continuous  record  of  national  history,  as  it  was 
framed  and  carefully  kept  in  remembrance  so  as  to  secure 
the  absolutely  correct  performance  of  the  prescribed  cere- 
monies, on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  was  supposed  to  depend.  This  record  further 
continued  from  race  to  race,  as  the  new  comers  were  no  less 
careful  to  propitiate  the  old  gods  of  the  country  than  their 

' Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  Lecture  i.  pp.  32,  33,  Lecture  iii. 
p.  137. 
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predecessors,  and  only  added  their  own  gods  to  the  old 
pantheon. 

The  signs  which  I will  take  to  prove  these  propositions  are 
those  denoting  I.  Woman,  II.  the  Shrine  or  Altar,  and  III. 
a Star ; and  the  proof  I shall  thence  deduce  would  be  still 
further  corroborated  if  space  allowed  me  to  consider  some  of 
the  other  signs. 

I.  The  sign  for  xcoman.  This  sign  on  the  Telloh  monu- 
ments, as  given  by  Amiaud  and  Mechinseau,  is  This, 

as  Professor  Douglas  informs  me,  is  also  the  sign  for  woman 
in  the  old  Chinese  character.  The  meaning  of  the  sign  is 
distinctly  explained  in  the  Hindu  Brahmanas  and  Rigveda 
as  compared  with  the  Assyrian  religio-astronomic  representa- 
tions on  Babylonian  Hranographic  stones.^  In  the  Hindu 
Briihmanas  the  altar  is  said  to  be  the  woman®  and  also  the 
mother  earth.^  In  the  instructions  given  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  altar  for  the  new  and  full-moon  sacrifice  it  is 
ordered  to  be  made  of  earth  in  an  oblong  form  con- 
tracted in  the  middle,  measuring  two  cubits  in  breadth 
on  the  westward,  and  three  in  length,  while  the  East  is 
to  measure  less  than  the  West  so  as  rudely  to  represent  a 
woman,  thus  — 


Again,  in  the  great  annual  Soma  sacrifice  the  altar  is  ordered 
to  be  made  differently,  but  still  in  an  oblong  form,  thirty  or 
thirty-three  steps  on  the  West,  thirty-six  in  length,  and 
twenty-four  on  the  East  side,  representing  in  footsteps  the 

' Amiaud  et  Mechinseau’s  Tableau  Comparee  des  Ecritures  Babyloniennes  et 
Assyriennes,  No.  163,  p.  65. 

2 Tbe  stone  to  -which  I especially  refer  in  this  essay  is  that  called  Stone  B 
depicted  in  Professor  Rawlinson’s  Five  Great  Monarchies,  and  copied  in 
Eridanus  River  and  Constellation  by  R.  Brown,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  Appendix  ii. 
p.  77. 

® Eggeling’s  Satapatha  Brabmana,  i.  2.  5.  15,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol, 
xii.  p.  63. 

‘ Ib.  iii.  7.  2.  1,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  175. 

® Ib.  i.  2.  5.  14-17,  vol.  xiL  pp.  62-64. 
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yearly  measurements  of  time.^  In  a passage  in  the  Rigveda 
i.  152.  2 the  four-cornered  oblong  weapon  is  said  to  have 
conquered  the  three-cornered  or  the  triangle.  To  identify 
these  three  and  four-cornered  weapons  with  the  altar  we  must 
again  turn  to  the  Brahmanas.  The  priest,  in  dressing  the 
altar  symbolizing  the  woman  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  new 
moon,  is  directed  to  lay  first  in  the  centre  of  the  altar  the 
wood  of  the  sacred  fire ; round  that  he  is  to  place  the  in- 
closing sticks  (paridhis)  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  with  its  base 
to  the  West.^  The  mystic  interpretation  given  for  this  is 
that  the  triangle  representing  the  three  former  Agnis  is  to 
protect  the  new  Agni  the  fire-god  from  the  thunderbolt  of 
the  “vashat”  call,  with  which  Indra  slew  the  Vritra,  the 
ancient  snake-gods.  This  “vashat”  call  is  the  summons  to 
the  sacrifice.  They  were  by  this  placed  in  a distinct  position 
of  inferiority  to  Indra,  the  god  of  the  sanctifying  waters,  who 
was  thus  made  the  supreme  god,  as  instead  of  the  sacrifice 
being  offered  to  them  directly,  as  in  the  former  ritual,  it  was 
offered  to  the  new  god,  and  they  were  only  summoned  by  him 
to  receive  a share  in  what  was  once  their  sole  property.® 
These  three  former  Agnis  are  said  to  be  the  Lord  of  the 
earth,  the  Lord  of  the  world,  and  the  Lord  of  beings,  and  in 
Parts  III.  and  IV.  of  this  series  of  papers  I have  tried  to  show 
by  quotations  from  the  Brahmanas  and  Rigveda  that  this 
was  the  old  sacred  triad  which  held  in  Hindu  mythology  the 
same  place  and  was  composed  of  the  same  divine  persons  as 
in  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Akkadian,  and  Assyrian 
religions.  This  triad  had  in  Hindu  mythology  assumed  the 
following  successive  forms  before  the  introduction  of  the 


* Ib.  iii.  5.  1.  1-11,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  111-113.  Also  see  Part  IV.  of  my  Notes 
on  the  Early  History  of  Northern  India,  J.R..\.S.  April,  1890,  p.  393,  where  I 
show  that  the  thirty  and  thirty-three  refer  to  the  sacred  ten  lunar  months  of 
gestation  and  the  eleven  months  sacred  to  the  phallic  gods,  twenty-four  to  the 
solar  year,  and  thirty-six  to  the  three  strides  of  Vishnu,  the  ruling  god  of  the 
solar-lunar  year. 

* Eggeling's  Sat.  Brah.  i.  3.  3.  13,  vol.  xii.  p.  87. 

’ Eggeling’s  Sat.  Brah.  i.  3.  3.  14,  and  i.  2.  4.  1,  also  i.  6.  3.  28,  and  i.  7.  3. 
1-6,  where  Rudra  the  phallic  god  is  first  excluded  from,  and  afterwards  sum- 
moned to,  the  sacrifice  in  which  he  gets  the  sacred  butter  as  his  share,  vol.  xii. 
pp.  88,  62,  171,  199-201, 
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worship  of  the  heavenly  as  distinguished  from  the  earthly 
fire  ; — 

I.  (1)  The  father,  (2)  the  life-giving  bisexual  power,  (3) 
the  mother  earth. 

II.  (1)  The  father,  (2)  the  earthly  fire  of  the  fire-stick, 
(3)  the  mother-earth.^ 

It  was  this  last  phase  of  triad  worship,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  instructions  I have  now  quoted,  and  in  these 
the  middle  enclosing  stick,  laid  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
triangle,  is  the  most  important.  It  is  ordered  to  be  laid  down 
first,  and  the  directions  are  that  the  priest  is  to  take  a Samidh, 
or  the  kindling  stick  of  the  pair  of  fire-sticks,  and  to  light  with 
it  the  middle  inclosing  stick,  and  then  to  lay  it  on  the  fire.^ 
Now  to  light  with  the  kindling  stick  he  was  obliged  to  insert 
this  stick  into  a hollow  formed  in  the  stick,  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  triangle,  and  to  rub  it  till  it  ignited.  When  it 
was  lighted,  he  was  to  lay  the  stick  so  that  it  touched  both 
the  apex  and  the  Western  base.  When  this  is  done,  the 
whole  plan  of  the  oblong  altar  with  the  triangle  laid  on  it  is 
as  follows:  Now  this  triangular  superstructure  is  precisely 
like  the  sign  for  woman  given  in  the  Telloh 
inscriptions,  with  the  exception  that  in  the 
Hindu  figure  the  fire-stick  is  made  to  touch 
the  Western  inclosing  stick  or  the  earthly  vital  power, 
which,  as  the  life-giving  heat,  animates  both  the  father  and 
the  mother.  The  Telloh  sign,  in  which  the  line  inside  the 
triangle  is  made  only  to  touch  the  apex,  seems  more  dis- 
tinctly phallic  than  the  other,  and  represented  the  generator 
God  as  an  anthropomorphic  deity.  When  once  it  is  admitted 
that  the  gods  are  generators,  the  change  in  the  symbol  in  the 
Hindu  triangle  must  indicate  the  ascription  of  the  work  of 
generation  to  the  sacred  power  of  the  divine  heat  shown  in 
its  generation  of  fire  by  its  own  internal  vital  force  from  the 
Western  stick  of  the  triangle,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the 

' Part  IV.  of  Notes  on  Early  History  of  Northern  India,  J.R.A.S.  April,  1890, 
p.  365,  also  see  pp.  338-360.  I have  seen  reason  to  alter  here  the  middle  god  of 
the  second  phase  of  the  triad. 

^ Eggeling’s  Sat.  Brah.  i.  3.  4.  1-6,  vol.  xii.  pp.  90,  91. 
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receptive  life-giving  power,  and  it  was  the  union  of  the  two 
which  made  both  father  and  mother  capable  of  producing 
fresh  life. 

But  in  the  representations  of  the  altar  on  the  Babylonian 
Uranographic  stone  we  find  that  of  the  five  altars  dedicated 
first  to  the  gods  of  the  five  seasons,  and  afterwards  to  the  five 
planets,  the  altar  to  Mercury,  the  Babylonian  Nebo,  is  in 
a triangular  form,  and  is  depicted  thus:^  It  is 
placed  in  the  darkest  place  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
heavenly  circle,  and  is  guarded  by  the  great  ser- 
pent whose  head  overshadows  the  apex  of  the  tri- 
angle forming  the  top  of  the  altar.  The  Babylonian 
Nebo,  or  Nabu  the  prophet,  is  the  Akkadian  Nusku  called 
“the  sublime  messenger  of  Mul-ge,  or  lord  of  the  lower 
world.”  ^ That  is  to  say,  he  was  the  Latin  Mercury  and  the 
Greek  Hermes,  the  god  of  the  earth  by  fire  and  the  messenger 
of  the  gods.  Therefore  the  triangular  altar  of  Nabu,  or 
Nusku,  on  the  Uranographic  stone,  and  its  counterpart,  the 
triangle  placed  on  the  altar  of  the  earth,  the  mother  of  all 
things  in  the  Hindu  ritual,  tells  of  a long  series  of  evolutions 
of  religious  belief. 

First  there  was  the  worship  of  the  mother-earth,  the  virgin 
author  of  all  life,  who  produced  all  things  by  her  inherent 
energy,  and  who  looked  on  the  blood  of  the  human  victims 
sacrificed  to  her®  as  the  food  she  required  to  sustain  her  life- 
producing  power. 

Secondly,  the  worship  of  the  anthropomorphic  father 
introduced  by  the  worshippers  of  the  phallus  and  the  snake, 
whose  god  was  the  great  Nahusha  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
sacred  Naga,  the  great  king  of  Xerxes’  inscription,  and  the 
Naga,  or  snake,  which  was  depicted  on  the  banner  of  the 


> Eridanus  River  and  Constellation,  by  R.  Brown,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  Appendix  ii. 
p.  77. 

* Lenormant,  Chaldsean  Magic,  p.  17. 

3 Human  sacrifices  to  tbe  mother-earth  were  universal.  I have  dealt  fully 
with  the  subject  in  Part  IV.  of  this  series,  J.R.A.S.  April,  1890,  pp.  374-379. 
Lenormant,  Chaldman  Magic,  p.  231,  shows  also,  from  the  sacrifice  of  seven 
children  to  the  gods  of  darkness  made  by  Amestus,  wife  of  Xerxes,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Magi,  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  mother-worshippers  of 
Iran,  who  preceded  the  Zoroastrians. 
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Parthian  kings.^  It  was  this  snake  which  watched  and 
guarded  the  triangular  altar. 

Thirdl)',  that  of  the  triad  including  as  the  third  person, 
besides  the  father  and  mother,  first  the  bisexual  god,  and 
afterwards  the  god  who  produced  fire  on  earth,  as  embodied 
in  the  pair  of  fire-sticks. 

II.  The  symbol  for  altar  or  the  shrine.  This  in  the  Telloh 
signs  is  thus  depicted  Here  we  have  no  longer  the 

altar  of  earth  with  the  triangle  on  it,  but  the  stone  altar 
made  square,  as  sacred  to  the  four  Agnis,  including  the 
heavenly  fire  which  bore  the  savour  of  the  sacrifice  up  to 
heaven.  This  was  the  four-cornered  weapon  which,  accord- 
ing to  Eg.  i.  15'2.  2,  conquered  the  three-cornered  triangle. 
The  fire  of  the  four  Agnis  is  shown  as  burning  on  the  top  of 
the  altar,  but  we  have  also  on  it  a further  sign,  the  saltier  X, 
which  Professor  Douglas  informs  me  is  the  old  Chinese 
symbol  for  five  (5),  and  it  is  this  meaning  which  it  appears 
to  bear  in  the  Telloh  sign.  The  reasons  for  this  seem  to  be 
as  follows  : The  original  worship  with  which  sacrificial  ritual 
began  was  that  of  the  divine  mother.  It  was  she  who  became 
the  first  god  of  a united  nation,  who  recognized  that,  what- 
ever their  tribal  descent  might  be,  and  whatever  allegiance 
they  owed  to  totemistic  ancestors  and  guardians  to  whom  the 
disunited  tribes  had  hitherto  appealed  for  help,  they  were, 
since  they  became  a nation,  all  the  children  of  the  great 
earth-goddess.  It  was  she  who  was  the  author  of  all  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  and  the  ultimate  mother  of  all  human 
beings  born  within  the  land  over  which  she  ruled.  This  was 
the  country  of  the  Mountain  of  the  East,  called  in  Akkadian 
;;^arsak-kurra,  which  lay  to  the  North-East  of  the  Akkadian 
land,  and  “ beyond  which  extended  the  land  of  Aralli,  which 
was  rich  in  gold,  and  inhabited  by  the  gods  and  blessed 
spirits.”®  It  was  these  people  who  are  called  in  Hindu 
mythology  the  Rakshasas,  or  worshippers  of  Rak,  the  Ak- 

* Brunnhofer,  Iran  and  Turan,  iii.  1.  pp.  49,  50. 

* The  Three  Hieroglyphic  Systems,  by  Major  C,  R.  Conder,  Archmological 
Review,  vol.  iii.  2,  April,  1889,  p.  104,  pi.  1. 

^ Lenorraant,  Chaldman  Magic,  p.  152. 
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kadian  for  woman,  and  who,  like  those  living  round  the 
Akkadian  sacred  mountain,  are  said  in  the  Brahmanas  to 
come  from  the  East,  which  was  to  them  the  country  to 
the  East  of  the  Panjab.^  They  are  the  people  who  in  the 
Zendavesta  are  described  as  living  in  the  sacred  land  of 
Seistiin,  the  Sogdiana  or  Sakastane  of  the  Greeks.  This  was 
the  country  where  the  Haetumant,  the  modern  Helmend, 
pours  its  waters  into  the  lake  Kasava,  now  called  the  Zarah 
or  Hamun  sea,  and  where  Frangrasyan,  the  king  of  the 
Turanian  snake-worshippers  and  builders  of  stone  altars, 
brought  a thousand  springs  into  the  lake  whence  he  irrigated 
the  country.^  It  was  here  that  Mount  Ushidarena  (the 
mountain  that  gives  understanding^),  the  most  sacred  seat  of 
the  Zamyiid,  or  spirit  of  the  earth,  is  situated.  It  was  this 
sacred  mother-earth  who  thus  inclosed  in  her  womb  the  four 
Agnis  represented  by  the  saltier,  which  thus  came  to  denote 
the  number  five. 

But  this  sign  of  the  altar,  or  shrine,  showing  the  four 
Agnis,  or  fire-gods,  is  not  confined  to  the  Akkadians,  for 
among  the  Hittite  signs  * we  find  that  for  altar  thus  depicted 
Here  we  see  the  sacrificial  fire  burning  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  altar,  while  below  the  four  supreme  gods 
are  represented  as  sanctifying  the  altar  and  the  sacrifice,  and 
dwelling  within  the  sacred  shrine.  The  Hittites,  again,  were 
a Northern  people,  who  ruled  Asia  Minor,  and  who  were 
probably  ruled  by  the  Northern  tribes  who  brought  the 
worship  of  the  fire-god  to  supersede  and  be  incorporated  with 
the  generators,  or  anthropomorphic  gods  of  the  South. 

III.  The  Sign  of  the  Star.  This  in  Telloh  inscriptions  is 
represented  in  two  ways — and  .^,  the  eight-rayed  star.^ 

’ Eggeling’s  Sat.  Brah.  i.  3,  4,  8,  p.  92. 

* Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Zamyiid  Yast,  x.  66,  and  West’s  Bundahis,  xxxi. 
25,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  302,  and  vol.  v.  p.  136. 

^ Darraesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Zamyad  Yast,  i.  2,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol. 
xxiii.  p.  287,  note  5.  Brunnhofer,  Iran  and  Turan,  iii.  3,  p.  83,  interprets  it 
as  the  Mountain  of  the  East,  and  connects  it  with  Ushas,  the  dawn,  and  with  the 
Hindu  Ushinara,  the  father  of  Shiva,  the  phallic  god. 

■*  Archaeological  Review,  vol.  lii.  No.  2,  April,  1889.  The  Three  Hieroglj'phic 
Systems,  by  Major  C.  R.  Conder,  p.  110,  No.  40. 

® Both  these  signs  appear  in  Amiaud  and  Mechinseau,  Tableau  Comparee  des 
Ecritures  Babyloniennes.  The  bull  sign  being  No.  229,  p.  95. 
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In  the  first  sign  the  A is  the  sign  for  lord,  while  the  figure 
below  it  represents  the  ancient  triad  triangle  surmounted  by 
two  upright  bars.  These  must  be,  as  I shall  show  presently, 
two  of  the  gods  of  the  old  pentad,  formed  when  the  triad 
dominated  by  heavenly  and  spiritual  influences  was  made 
the  ruling  creating  and  producing  power  both  in  heaven  and 
earth.  The  figure  rudely  represents  a bull’s  head,  and  is  also 
used  in  the  Telloh  inscriptions  without  the  covering  sign  A 
to  represent  a tame  bull.^  At  Telloh  there  is  an  inscription 
dedicated  to  Ana,  the  sky,  which  is  said  in  the  inscriptions 
on  it  to  have  been  built  by  Gud-ea.  This  name  means  the 
bull  (Gud)  la  or  Ea,  and  Ea,  again,  means  the  house  (E  or 
I)  of  water  (A).  The  explanation  as  to  how  a sign  denoting 
the  God  of  the  House  of  AVaters  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
bull-god  is  supplied  by  the  following  drawing  of  the 
constellation  Taurus  as  described  by  Ptolemy:^ 


In  this  drawing  the  bull  is  shown  as  inclosing  the  watery 

1 Amiaud  et  Mechinseau,  Comparee  des  Ecritures  Babyloniennes,  No.  47, 

p.  18.  The  wild  bull  is  represented  by  the  sign  The  three  eyes  here 

depicted  are  again  reproduced  in  the  epithet  of  “ the  three-eyed  god,”  applied  to 
Siva  in  the  Mahabharata,  Salya  Parva,  xlviii.  36,  p.  193,  No.  48,  p.  19. 

^ This  drawing  is  taken,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  from  the  Tablet 
of  the  Thirty  Stars,  by  J.  Brown,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  Proceedings  of  the  Biblical 
Archmological  Society,  Feb.  1890,  p.  23. 
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constellations  Hyades  and  Pleiades,  that  is,  as  forming  their 
house. 

This,  like  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  information  given 
in  Ptolemy’s  astronomy,  was  doubtless  supplied  from 
Chaldaean  sources  used  by  the  early  Greek  astronomers, 
and  it  represents  Taurus  as  the  bull  of  heaven,  whilst  the 
representation  of  the  bull  with  the  addition  of  the  symbol  for 
lord,  denoting  star,  in  the  Telloh  inscriptions,  makes  the 
bull  the  lord  of  the  stars,  and  the  name  Gud-Ia  or  the  bull 
la  shows  that  it  was  Ea  or  la  who  was  made  the  ruler  of  the 
heavenly  host. 

It  was  thus  he  became  the  bull  of  heaven,  the  leader  of  the 
herd,  and  his  position  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Hindu  Pushya,  or  Push-an,  the  god  (an)  Push,  of  the 
Hindus,  who  was  Pasu-pati,  the  lord  of  cattle,^  and  it  was 
Push  who,  after  the  dethronement  of  Tai,  the  mother,  led  the 
herd  of  months  out  to  pasture  as  the  ruler  of  the  first  month 
of  the  lunar  year.  This  began  with  the  first  new  moon  after 
the  winter  solstice,  which  month  was  called  after  his  name. 
This  was  the  year  used  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia  in  the 
time  spoken  of  by  Sargon  in  the  Observations  of  Bel  as  the 
“remote  days  of  the  moon-god.”^  Under  this  arrangement 
the  year  began  just  after  the  winter  rains  of  the  Euphratean 
delta  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  were  represented  in  the 
solar  Zodiac  by  the  sign  Aquarius.  It  was  thus  the  God  sig- 
nified by  the  sign  Zib,  meaning  “ water,”  ® later  the  Fishes, 
the  god  la.  Lord  of  the  House  of  the  Waters,  who  poured 
down  the  fertilizing  rains  which  were  to  give  life  to  the 
growths  of  the  new  year  ; and  it  was  this  new  year,  again, 
who  was  the  Akkadian  Dumu-zi,  the  Assyrian  Tamnuz, 
the  only  son  of  la,  the  year  who  was  called  “ Dumu-zi,” 
Son  of  the  Flood,'*  when  the  story  of  the  flood  was  a nature 
myth  symbolizing  the  death  of  the  old  year,  which  was 
killed  by  the  winter  rains  and  the  birth  of  the  new  year. 

1 Eggeling’s  Sat.  Brah.  i.  7.  3.  8,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xii.  p.  201. 

^ Sa}’ce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  Lecture  iii.  p.  166. 

This  interpretation  has  been  kindly  given  to  me  by  Mr.  R.  Brown,  jun., 
F.  S.  A . 

* W.A.I.  2.  47.  29,  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  Lecture  iv.  p.  233. 
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la,  or  the  heavenly  bull,  retained  on  his  transfer  to  the 
solar  year  the  lunar  sign  y,  representing  the  full  and 
crescent  moon  which  belonged  to  him  as  the  ruler  of  the 
moon’s  year  ; but  in  this  transfer  he  became  his  son  Marduk 
(the  Akkadian  Araar-utuki,  the  light  of  the  sun),  the 
young  calf,  who  was  the  ruler  of  the  vernal  equinox,  instead 
of  the  winter  solstice.^ 

Thus  the  various  representations  of  la  as  a heavenly  god 
give  us  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  religious  astronomy. 
When  he  was  first  raised  to  heaven  as  the  fish  and  the  water, 
and  before  he  was  the  bull,  he  became  the  lord  of  the  stars, 
and  took  the  chief  place  in  an  astronomical  system  founded 
on  observations  of  the  stars,  and  the  division  of  the  heavenly 
sphere  into  a series  of  segments  marked  by  selected  stars. 
These  were  the  fixed  stars,  which  are  represented  in  the 
Zenda vesta  as  the  maintainers  of  law  and  order  in  opposition 
to  the  wandering  stars,  the  Pairika,  the  moon  and  the 
planets  who  disturb  the  heavenly  order.  Under  this  system 
the  stars  became  the  hands  of  the  heavenly  clock,  and  their 
changes  denoted  the  lapse  of  time.  When  continuous 
observations  had  enabled  the  early  astronomers  to  trace  the 
path  of  the  moon  and  to  trace  her  course  as  a measure  of 
continuous  time,  the  heavenly  bull  marked  the  first  month  of 
the  lunar  year,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  solar 
system. 

This  chronological  sequence  is  exactly  maintained  in  the 
Hindu  sacred  writings.  In  the  great  cosmological  hymn  of 
the  Pigveda,  i.  161,  8,  the  heavenly  bull,  the  house  of  the  holy 
water  of  life,  is  represented  as  the  divine  mist  rising  from  the 
water.  This  mist,  when  impregnated  with  the  thought  of 
the  spirit  of  life,  begot  in  the  womb  of  the  mother-earth  the 
new  year  calf  (v.  9).  This,  again,  is  the  reproduction  in 
India  of  an  Akkadian  doctrine.  As  Lenormant  saj's  : “ The 
Akkadians  (and  they  transmitted  this  idea  to  the  Chaldseo- 
Babylonians  of  more  recent  ages)  considered  the  humid  ele- 
ment as  the  vehicle  of  all  life  and  the  source  of  all  genera- 


* Kosraologie  der  Babylonier,  by  P.  Jensen,  pp.  84,  88. 
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tion.”  “ Hea  was  its  soul  and  spirit,  and  therefore  closely 
connected  with  it.”  * 

la  in  this  form,  was  Thraefaona,  or  Trita  Aptya,  the 
third  (trita)  and  ruling  water-god  (Aptya)  of  the  Zendavesta, 
Rigveda,  and  Hindu  Brahmanas.  It  was  he  who  slew  the 
great  snake  Azi  Dahaka,  who  ruled  in  the  land  of  Bauri,  or 
Babylon,^  and  who  in  his  other  form  of  India,  the  heavenly 
sap  (Indu),  slew  the  Vritra,  or  serpent  races,  in  the  Bigveda. 

But  this  supreme  divinity  displaced  the  older  la,  who  was 
the  chief  of  the  earliest  divine  pentad.  This  consisted  of  the 
anthropomorphic  triad  and  the  mother-earth,  and  the  snake- 
father,  ruling  the  father-land  of  the  nation.  This  last  was 
the  great  snake  Nahusha  of  the  Rigveda  and  Mahabharata, 
who  in  the  Brahmanas  became  the  phallic  god  Rudra,  and 
who  was  la  in  his  earlier  form  of  a serpent.®  But  this  con- 
ception of  the  five  great  gods  was  founded  on  the  five  seasons 
of  the  year  of  the  people  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  wdnter,  spring, 
summer,  rainy  season,  and  autumn,  and  this  was  earlier  than 
that  exhibited  in  the  bull-star  of  Telloh.  In  this  last  the  bull 
of  the  house  of  waters  (Gud-ea)  ploughed  the  course  of  the 
year  in  the  stars  as  ruling  them  and  the  year.  But  the  con- 
ception of  the  heavenly  bull  as  the  plougher  is  one  which 
must  be  bound  up  with  a definite  agricultural  year,  and  the 
bull  of  the  house  of  waters  could  not  take  his  place  as  the 
leader  of  the  starry  heavens  and  of  the  year  till  he  became 
the  moon-bull,  that  is,  till  the  moon  was  looked  on  as  the 
measurer  of  the  year.  But  Akkadian  evidence  shows  that  la 
took  his  place  in  the  stars  before  he  became  a bull,  and  when 
he  was  called  by  his  more  common  title  of  la  ;j^an,  or  la  the 
fish.  That  the  fish  was  the  first  sign  is  clear  when  we  con- 
sider the  symbol  under  which  the  fish-god  is  represented 
among  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  He  is  there  depicted  as  the 
goat-fish,  the  goat  with  the  fish’s  tail,  and  is  Capricornus  in 

* Lenormant,  Chaldtean  Magic,  p.  156. 

^ Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Aban  Yast,  viii.  and  ix.  29-35 ; Eggeling’s  Sat. 
Brah.  i.  2.  3.  1 and  2,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  61,  62,  vol.  xii. 
pp.  47,  48. 

•’  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  Lecture  iii.  p.  184,  Part  II.  of  my  Notes 
on  the  Early  History  of  Northern  India,  J.R.A.S.  pp.  263-268. 

VOL.  XXII. — [new  series  ] 
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our  Zodiac,  and  Makara,  the  sea-monster,  in  that  of  the 
Hindus.  In  the  Akkadian  signs  he  is  Shuhu,  the  ibex,  or 
mountain- goat,  and  the  gazelle  of  the  Euphratean  plains. 
Shuhu,  the  ibex,  or  gazelle,  was  the  animal  sacred  to  Mul-lil, 
lord  of  the  dust  (lil).^  It  was  the  animal  who  dwelt  on  the 
sacred  mountain  of  the  East,  ;)^ar  sak  kurra,  sacred  to  the 
great  mother,^  and  who  descended  to  the  river  plains  as  the 
gazelle,  and  was  looked  on  as  the  symbol  of  fecundity.  The 
ibex,  which  must  have  been  the  sign  of  la  when  he  was  the 
Zi-ku,  or  spirit  (Zi)  of  the  earth  (ku),  was  succeeded  by  the 
goat  and  snake,  both  sacred  to  the  father-god,  and  typifying 
the  generative  power.  To  the  goat  a fish’s  tail  was  attached 
when  the  father  snake  became  the  encircling  ocean,  when  in 
the  Hindu  story  of  the  flood  the  horned  fish  saved  Manu  (the 
thinker)  the  new  year  of  a holier  time  and  the  father  of  a 
holier  race,®  when  its  mists  and  waters  were  thought  to  be  the 
home  of  all  life,  and  when  the  gods  were  raised  from  earth  to 
heaven.  That  this  transformation  must  have  been  made 
before  the  bull  became  ruler  of  the  stars  and  the  leader  of  the 
lunar  year,  is  clear,  for  if  the  bull  had  held  that  post  before 
the  goat,  la  the  fish  would  have  been  joined  with  the  bull, 
and  not  with  the  goat.  The  subsequent  substitution  of  la  the 
bull  for  la  the  goat-fish  makes  a new  departure  in  religious 
and  scientific  evolution,  and  seems  to  denote  the  acceptance 
of  the  complete  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months,  beginning 
with  the  month  of  the  bull,  the  Push  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
Poseideon  of  the  Greeks,  instead  of  the  month  sacred  to  the 
mother.  This  new  evolution  was  marked  by  assigning  to  the 
heavenly  bull  the  lunar  sign,  by  which  he  was  henceforth 
known  among  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

The  older  name  of  la,  the  fish,  is  preserved  in  the  story 
told  by  Berossus  of  Oannes  and  by  Hyginus  of  Euahanes,  both 
of  which  names  are  derived  from  the  Akkadian  name  Ea-;j^;an. 
He  is  described  as  the  fish-god  who  rose  from  the  waters 

* Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  Lecture  iv.  p.  284. 

* Lenormant,  Chaldfean  Magic,  p.  lo2. 

® Part  IV.  of  this  series  of  essays,  J.R..\.S.  April,  1890,  p.  344  ; Mahiibha- 
rata  Vana  (Markandeya  Samasya)  Parva,  clxxxvii.  pp.  552-556. 
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and  revealed  “religion  and  social  laws  to  men.”^  In 
this  story  he  is  described  as  rising  from  the  ocean,  which 
was  the  rope,  or  great  serpent,  the  Midgard  of  the  Northern 
Edda,  which  surrounded  the  earth.  This  points  to  a time 
long  before  the  gods  were  looked  on  as  the  rulers  of  heaven, 
and  which  must  be  very  near  to  those  when  the  ruler  of  all 
things  was  the  serpent  Nahusha.  la  in  this  form  is  preserved 
in  the  Hindu  Yayati,  the  reduplicated  la  or  Ya  who  succeeded 
Nahusha  in  Hindu  mythology.  He  was  not  a heavenly  deity, 
but  the  father  of  the  five  serpent  or  royal  races  of  India. 
Their  mothers  were  the  heavenly  Deva-yunI,  the  goddess 
(deva)  of  the  Yas,  or  worshippers  of  la,  the  god  of  the  waters 
encircling  the  earth,  and  Sharmishta  (she  who  is  ashamed), 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Asuras,  or  serpent-worship- 
ping races.  Devayani  was  the  mother  of  Yadu,  the  father 
of  the  Yadevas,  or  worshippers  of  the  god  la,  whose  home 
was  at  the  holy  city  of  Dwaraka,  the  door  (dwar)  of  the  earth 
(ka)  situated  on  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and 
whose  god  Vishnu  was  distinguished  by  the  number  nine, 
the  number  which  among  the  Akkadians  was  that  sacred  to 
the  igogi,  or  spirits  of  heaven,  of  whom  la  was  the  eldest 
born  and  of  Turvasu,  or  the  father  of  those  to  whom  Tur, 
the  Akkadian  pole  star,  was  the  chief  god,^  who  were  also 
called  Ya-vanas,^  and  were  the  Northern  Turanians.  The 
union  of  the  two  tells  of  the  union  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  races,  between  the  Southern  people  who  worshipped 
the  great  snake,  the  encircling  ocean,  and  the  Northern  tribes 
who  looked  to  the  starry  heavens  as  the  home  of  the  ever- 
lasting god.  It  was  among  these  last  people  that  la  assumed 
the  form  of  lo,  the  Greek  goddess  of  the  violet-dark  (to?) 
night,^  the  Yaruna,  or  dark  night  of  the  Rigveda,  and  it  is  in 

* Lenormant,  ChaldsDan  Magic,  pp.  157  and  203. 

^ Sayce,  Hibbeit  Lectures  for  1887,  Lecture  iii.  p.  141,  also  p.  752  of  this 
Essay. 

® The  Akkadian  pole  star  was  Tur.  See  Tablet  of  the  Thirty  Stars,  by  E. 
Brown,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  Feb. 
1890,  Part  ii.,  p.  27. 

* Part  II.  of  this  series  of  essays,  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  213,  246-249. 

5 She  was  the  mother  of  the  lonians  Ulwt'e?),  and  the  Hebrew  Yavan,  who  were 
thus  the  sous  of  la,  as  the  divine  mother. 
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this  form,  contradistinguished  from  the  more  Southern  form 
of  the  watery  mists,  that  la  represented  the  celestial  ocean. 
It  was  in  his  or  her  semi-material  form  that  she  represented 
the  Zi-ku,  or  spirit  of  the  earth  rising  from  the  material 
ocean. ^ We  thus  see  in  la  the  god  who,  as  Lenormant 
shows,  descended,  unchanged  in  name  hut  with  different 
functions,  from  the  Akkadians  to  the  Semitic  Assyrians,^  and 
who  also  became  the  supreme  god  of  the  Greeks  and  Hindus. 
He  was  first  the  great  snake,  then  the  encircling  ocean, 
afterwards  the  dark  night,  and  then  became  the  ruler  of  the 
stars,  first  as  the  goat-fish,  and  who  afterwards,  as  the  bull  of 
heaven,  ruled  the  lunar  year.  He  was  the  great  father,  the 
creator  of  the  year  and  all  that  it  produces,  and  was  finally 
the  righteous  god,  the  heavenly  father  and  mother.  It  was 
on  his  name,  that  of  Yah,  translated  in  our  version  as  the 
“name  of  the  Lord,”  that  men  began  to  call  in  the  days 
of  Enosh,®  the  son  of  Set,  or  Seth,  the  serpent-god  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Jews,  and  it  was  he  who,  in  the  flood  story,  as 
told  in  Genesis,  is  the  Yah  who  destroyed  the  wicked  race  of 
serpent-worshippers,  and  brought  in  the  new  year,  or  era,  of 
a new  and  holy  life. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  Telloh  sign  of  the  bull-star  to 
other  signs  for  stars,  we  find  the  five  gods  of  the  Pentad 
appearing  again  in  the  Egyptian  star  % . Here  the  upper 
three  signs  distinctly  represent  the  heavenly  triad,  while  the 
lower  two  represent  the  earthly  duad.  The  whole  denotes 
growth  beginning  from  the  roots  and  extending  to  trunk  and 
branches,  and  also  symbolizes  the  five  seasons.  But  the 
course  of  religious  evolution  from  the  old  Pentad  is  most  dis- 
tinctly shown  in  the  six-rayed  Hittite  and  Cypriote  signs  for 
star.  These  are  Hittite,  and  Cypriote  , and  for  the 
interpretation  of  them  we  must  turn  to  the  story  of  the  fire- 
god  told  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana.  Nabhanedishtha,  who 
is  in  this  story  the  god  of  the  sacrificial  fire,  means  he  who  is 
nearest  to  the  navel,  and  the  reason  of  why  this  name  was 

1 Lenormant,  Chaldaean  Magic,  p.  153. 

2 Ib.  p.  159.  ® Gen.  iv.  26. 
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given  to  the  sacred  fire  will  be  at  once  seen  by  referring  to 
the  sketch  of  the  altar,  meaning  the  woman  with  the  sacred 
triangle  on  it,  in  p.  706,  where  the  original  fire-stick  is 
shown  in  the  apex  of  the  triangle.  It  is  this  which  is 
especially  referred  to  in  Rg.  iii.  29.  4,  a sacrificial  hymn  to 
Agni,  where  it  is  said,  “We  place  thee,  0 Jatavedas  (Agni), 
in  the  place  of  Ida,  in  the  centre  (Nabhi)  of  the  earth  (i.e.  in 
the  centre,  or  navel,  of  the  altar),  to  carry  up  our  ofirerings.” 

Nabhanedishtha  is  said  to  have  learnt  from  his  father, 
Manu  (the  thinker),  how  to  raise  his  five  brothers  (the  an- 
thropomorphic pentad)  up  to  heaven,  and  the  story  tells 
further  how  he  supplanted  Rudra,  the  phallic  god.^  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  sixth  ray  of  the  symbol  for  star 
denoted  the  Northern  fire-god  added  to  the  five  gods  of  the 
Southern  races.  We  thus  find  two  series  of  six  supreme  gods, 
one  in  which  the  leadership  of  the  Pentad  is  assigned  to  the 
lord-bull,  and  the  other  in  which  it  is  taken  by  the  five  gods 
of  the  Northern  tribes. 

The  eight-rayed  star  which  also  appears  together  with 
the  bull-star  on  the  Telloh  monuments,  also  seems  to  show 
the  influence  of  the  fire-god,  and  to  be  a sign  of  the  perfect 
divinity  formed  by  the  union  of  the  four  fire-gods.^  As  the 
sign  appears  on  monuments  much  earlier  than  the  time  when 
the  solar  year  was  introduced,  about  4700  b.c.,  it  is  impossible 
it  could  be  solar. 


Historical  Deductions  from  these  Sacred  Signs. 

But  these  sacred  signs  also  tell  us  of  the  existence  of  at 
least  three,  and,  as  will  be  shown  later  on,  of  four  early  races, 
who  had,  by  their  religion  and  power  of  cohesion  as  units 
formed  by  allied  tribes,  coalesced  into  powerful  nations,  and 

* Ait.  Brah.  v.  2.  14,  Haug’s  translation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  341,  342,  also  Part  V.  of 
my  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Northern  India,  J.R.A.S.  July,  1890,  pp. 
630-533. 

* Dr.  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  Lecture  ii.  p.  141,  shows  that  eight 
was  the  number  sacred  to  the  Anunaki,  or  gods  of  earth.  Nine  denoted  the 
“•  igigi,”  or  gods  of  heaven.  Hence  the  first  fire-god,  the  earthly  fire  which  pre- 
ceded that  of  heaven,  was  a god  of  earth. 
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who  iu  their  respective  spheres  of  influence  founded  the 
social  systems  of  Europe  and  Asia.  These  are  the — 

I.  Rotou.  2.  Amou.  3,  Tumaha  of  the  Egyptians. 

1.  Shem.  2.  Ham.  3.  Japhet  of  the  Jevps. 

1.  Aiiya.  2.  Toura.  3.  Sairema  of  the  Persian  Shah  Namah.' 


The  Mother  and  Father- Worshippers. 

Taking  the  last  of  these  races  first,  they  would  seem  to  be 
the  Mongoloid  tribes  of  Malayan  affinities,  who  came  to  India 
from  the  East,  and  instituted  the  first  rude  forms  of  village 
communities  and  of  unions  of  villages  into  provinces.  They 
were  an  agricultural  and  forest  race,  and  worshipped  the 
mother  earth  and  the  local  spirits  living  in  the  trees  of  the 
forest.  They  advanced  slowly  Westward  until  they  met  with 
the  second  race,  the  Southern  Australioids,  or  Turanian  Dra- 
vidians,  the  sons  of  the  Akkadian  Dan,  the  judge,  called 
Diinava  and  Asura  in  the  Hindu  mythology,  Danus  in  the 
Zeudavesta,  and  Danai  by  the  Greeks.  They  were  the  shep- 
herds living  in  the  Himalayan  valleys  and  the  mountains  of 
the  East,  who  fed  their  flocks  and  herds  along  the  river  plains 
where  they  were  open  and  free  from  forest.  They  made  the 
mountain-goat,  or  ibex,  their  sacred  animal,  which  was  sacri- 
ficed instead  of,  and  also  together  with,  the  human  victims 
ofiered  to  the  mother-earth.  They  were  the  snake-worshippers 
and  followers  of  the  God  called  in  the  Zendavesta  Erangras- 
yan  and  Azi-Dahaka.  He  was  their  god  Viru,  or  the  male 
form  of  creative  energy.  They  are  called  in  the  Gathas  of 
the  Zendavesta  the  Turanian  Fryano,  “ who  further  on  the 
sentiments  of  piety  with  zeal.”^  These  people  seem  to  have 

' The  Traditions  of  the  Archaian  White  Races,  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie, 
Trans.  Royal  Historical  Society  for  1889,  pp  310,  311. 

* Mill’s'Yasnas,  Gatha  Ustavaiti  Yasna  xlvi.  12,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol. 
xxxi.  p.  141  ; also  Part  V.  of  my  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Northern  India, 
July,  1890,  p.  531.  I here  argued  that  Viru  was  the  Hinduized  form  of 
the  Zend  '’'fry"  ; but  since  writing  this,  I have  read  Dr.  Hermann  Brunnhofer’s 
Iran  and  Turan.  He  in  chap.  ii.  p.  28  says  that,  at  least  in  the  Sanskrit,  a Zend 
/ becomes  jo.  Thus  the  Zend /rot«5/5«,  a governor,  becomes  in  Sanskrit  prd- 
matar.  Thus  “fry  ” could  not  become  Viru,  hut  piru.  I have  already  shown 
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united  with  the  mother-worshippers  to  form  a nation  of  agri- 
culturists and  shepherds  in  the  land  of  Seistan,  which  was 
ruled  by  the  Turanian  Frangrasyan,  who  irrigated  the 
country  by  the  thousand  springs  which  he  brought  into  the 
lake  Kasava,  the  modern  Zarah  or  Human  Sea.  It  was  these 
people  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the  agricultural  tribes  of 
India  who  all  worship  the  Viru. 

It  was  these  Turanians,  who  were  the  stone-builders,  who 
first  substituted  the  stone  altar  for  the  earth  altar  of  the 
mother-worshippers,  and  the  memorial  stone  pillar  for  the 
phallic  wooden  sacrificial  stake.  It  was  this  race  who  were 
the  builders  of  the  Neolithic  period,  and  who  raised  most  of 
the  early  stone  monuments  throughout  Europe  and  Asia. 

This  alliance  between  the  Turanians  and  mother-worship- 
pers is  recorded  in  the  Zendavesta  and  Shah  Namah.  The 
Zendavesta  tells  of  the  two  wives  of  Azi-Dahaka,  the  great 
snake,  who  were  after  his  death  married  by  Thraetaona. 
They  are  called  Savanghavach,  or  she  whose  speech  (vach)  is 
of  the  East  (savah),^  and  Erinavach,  or  she  whose  speech 
(vach)  is  that  of  Irina,  the  land  of  the  bull  (Akkadian  Ira), 
or  of  the  still  more  universally  sacred  mother  the  Ida,  Ila,  or 
Ira  of  the  Hindu  and  Greek  mythologies.  According  to  the 
Shah-namah,  Savanghavach  became  the  mother  of  Tura, 
king  of  Turan,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Turanian,  or  Hamitic 
races,  and  of  Sairima,  king  of  Ram,  that  is,  of  the  tribes 
worshipping  the  dark  night  as  their  mother,  the  lo  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Ram  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  Rama  of  the 
Hindus.^  They  were  the  Ionian,  or  Japhetic  races,  the 
Yavana  of  the  Jews,  who  sailed  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 


numerous  instances  in  which  Dravidian  roots  have  been  adopted  in  Sanskrit,  and 
these  Dravidian  people  would  at  least  call  themselves  by  a Dravidian  name.  This 
would  make  the  root  written  as  piru  ” in  Sanskrit  the  same  as  the  Tamil  ptru 
which  means  “ to  beget”  (Caldwell,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian 
Languages,  p.  486),  and  the  name  would  thus  mean  the  ‘‘worshippers  of  the  god 
who  is  the  generator,  or  father.” 

I Savah  in  the  Bundahis  is  called  the  Eastern  Region,  West’s  Bundahis  xi.  3, 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  v.  p.  33. 

* 'I'he  Yadavas,  or  tribes  worshipping  la,  and  living  at  Dwaraka,  were  also 
descended  from  Rama,  the  son  of  Rohini,  the  red  cow,  called  Balariima,  or  the 
Strong  Rama.  There  certainly  seems  to  be  a connection  between  Ram  and  Rum, 
and  the  name  Ram  appears  to  denote  the  mother-god  of  the  sea-faring  people. 
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colonized  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  made  their  way  by  sea  to  India  as  the  Magas, 
or  mother-worshippers.  These  last  are  the  people  who  are 
described  in  Assyrian  documents  as  living  on  the  coast  and 
speaking  “ the  language  of  the  fishermen,”  ^ which  differed 
from  the  Turanian  tongue  of  the  Akkadians  and  the  Semitic 
speech  of  the  Assyrians.  Erinavach,  on  the  other  hand, 
became  the  mother  of  Airya,  the  son  of  Ira,  the  bull  or  cow, 
and  Ida,  the  offspring  of  Manu,  who,  in  the  Hindu  story  of 
the  flood,  was  the  mother-earth,  purified  and  sanctified  by 
the  heavenly  waters,  which,  descending  from  the  home  (I  or 
E)  of  the  god  of  the  water  (A),  destroyed  the  old  earth,  the 
home  of  the  sinful  race. 


The  Ural-Altaic  Race  and  Kushite- Semite  Races. 

The  third  race  were  the  people  of  the  sacred  Iran,  and 
were  the  Ural-Altaic  tribes,  who  came  from  the  North  as 
the  men  of  the  Bronze  age,  and  who,  after  deifying  in  their 
Northern  home  the  fire-god,  who  taught  them  to  use  metals, 
and  learning  the  arts  of  building  in  stone  and  measuring  their 
work  both  in  stone  and  wood,  from  their  predecessors,  the 
stone-builders  of  the  Neolithic  period,  applied  this  system  of 
measurements  to  the  stars  in  heaven.  These  stars  were  the 
heavenly  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  earlier  race.  They,  when 
they  reached  the  South  and  became  united  with  the  Akkadian 
astronomers,  learnt  to  look  on  the  ship  Argo,  the  Satavaesa  of 
the  Zenda vesta,  as  the  ship  of  the  mother,  and  on  the  star 
Canopus,  the  Hindu  Agastya,  as  the  heavenly  father,  and 
made  Tistrya,  the  dog-star,  or  star  of  the  Tsir,  or  snake,  the 
national  star  of  the  fire-god,  before  the  days  when  the  goat- 
fish  la  became  the  ruler  of  the  stars.  The  race  of  northern 
artificers  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Ural-Altaic  people  of  the 
North  with  the  Southern  and  Midland  races  became  the  fourth 
race,  the  sons  of  Kus,  or  Kasyapa,  the  sacred  tortoise,^  who  is 

' Lenorraant,  Chaldoean  Slagic,  p.  347. 

- Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  187,  quotes  Sat.  Bruh.  vii.  5.  1.2,  as  giving  Kasyapa 
as  the  name  of  the  sacred  tortoise. 
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the  totem  of  the  Hindu  Kurmis,  or  agricultural  tribes.  It  was 
this  people  who  traced  the  annual  motions  of  the  moon  in  the 
segments  of  the  heavenly  sphere,  and  thus  gauged  the  course 
of  the  moon  in  the  lunar  year  and  traced  the  paths  of  the 
planets.  They  made  the  moon,  called  Kasin,  or  the  daughter 
of  Kus,  in  the  Mahabharata,*  the  ruler  of  the  year.  It  was 
they  who  in  their  earlier  phase  as  the  Hittites,  the  Northern 
conquerors,  the  Hitaspa  of  the  Zendavesta,*  first  by  the 
fire-god  slew  the  judge  Urvakshaj^a  (the  ancient  (Ur)  speaker 
(vaksh),  the  father  of  the  snake-worshippers),  and  who 
from  Ataropatakan,  the  land  of  fire  (Ataro),®  lying  to  the 
South-East  of  the  Kaspian  Sea,  first  disturbed  the  ancient 
races  who  worshipped  the  mother  earth  of  the  mountain  of 
the  East,  the  heavenly  mother,  the  dark  sky,  and  the  five 
gods  of  the  holy  pentad  ruling  the  five  seasons  of  the  year. 
It  was  by  their  union  with  these  old  races  that  they  became 
the  sons  of  Kus,  or  of  the  Kaspian  Sea,  and  adopted  as  their 
sign  and  sacred  animal  the  horse  (aspa).  But  this  horse  was 
not  the  horse  of  the  Hittites,  but  Keresaspa,  or  the  horned 
horse  of  the  Zendavesta.^  It  was  they  who  found  out,  by 
tracing  the  course  of  the  moon  and  planets,  that  they  were 
not,  as  they  were  regarded  by  the  mother  and  snake- worship- 


* Mababharata,  Salya  (Salya-buddba)  Parva,  xxxv.  49.  p.  140  of  Babu 
Pertap  Cbunder  Eoy’s  translation. 

^ Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Earn  Yast,  vii.  27.  28,  Zamyad  Yast,  vii.  41, 
Sacred  Books  of  tbe  East,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  225,  296. 

^ West’s  Bundabis,  xxix.  12,  comp.  xx.  13,  Sacred  Books  of  tbe  East,  vol.  v. 
pp.  120,  129,  shows  that  Ataro-patakan  was  tbe  Arian  Vaj  of  tbe  fire-worsbip- 
pers,  where  the  mother-river  Dantik  rose.  But  this  river,  as  its  name  imports, 
was  the  second  (dait)  river,  and  was  that  sacred  to  a race  later  than  the  original 
mother-worshippers,  whose  sacred  river  was  the  Helmend. 

* The  proof  of  this  identification  of  Keres  in  Keresaspa  with  Greek  /ce'poj,  ‘ a 
horn,’  is  given  by  the  Hebrew  A'ere«,  ‘a  horn,’  and  the  statement  in  the  Zendavesta 
(Yasna  ix.  10,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  233)  that  Keresaspa  was 
the  son  of  Sama  or  a Semite.  The  horns  were  the  horns  first  of  the  Shuhu,  or 
ibex,  next  of  the  goat,  and  afterwards  of  the  moon-bull,  and  were  first  the  signs 
of  earthly,  and  afterwards  of  heavenly  power.  It  was  with  this  meaning  that  the 
horns  of  the  moon-hull  were  placed  on  the  Jewish  altar.  The  horse  was  the 
animal  sacred  to  the  Ural-Altaic  Finns.  See  Part  IV.  of  my  Notes  on  the  Early 
History  of  Northern  India,  J.E.A.S.  April,  1890.  p.  416.  I may  also  here  note 
that  Kama,  the  charioteer  king  of  the  Mababharata,  the  great  opponent  of 
Krishna,  or  Vishnu,  is  probably  a reproduction  of  Keresaspa.  Kama  was  horn 
on  the  river  Asva  (the  horse),  and  Karna-s-aspa  is  precisely  the  same  word  as 
Keresaspa  if  we  substitute  the  Assyrio-Bahylnnian  form  of  the  word  for  horn 
(karni)  for  the  Gr.  and  Zend  form  “ keres.”  See  Part  V.  of  this  series,  J.E.A.S. 
July,  1890,  p.  643. 
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pers,  the  Pairikas,  or  wicked  disturbers  of  law  and  order,  but 
the  measurers  of  time.  This  alliance  is  ‘recorded  in  the 
Zendavesta,  w’hich  ascribes  to  Keresaspa  the  restoration  of 
the  rule  of  justice  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  murder 
of  Urvakshaya,  the  ancient  judge  who  was  Keresaspa’s 
brother.  These  people  were  the  Semite-Kushites  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  history. 


The  Moon  as  Sacred  Goddess  of  the  Holy  Land  as  shown 
in  Names  of  Countries. 

It  was  apparently  these  people  who  gave  to  the  Akkadians 
their  name  as  sons  of  Akki  (the  irrigator),  who  was  the 
legendary  father  of  the  Great  Sargon.^  In  the  days  when 
the  Southern  races  were  supreme  in  the  land,  we  know  that 
Assyria,  or  Northern  Mesopotamia,  was  called  Gutium, 
which  is  connected  with  Gud,  the  bull,  and  this  is  preserved 
in  the  name  of  the  rites  of  Goetia,  which  is  given  by  classical 
authors  to  the  magical  rites  used  in  Greece  before  the  Median 
magic  was  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Median  wars  by  a 
book  attributed  to  the  Median  Osthanes.^  They  were  the 
Yatus  of  the  Zendavesta,  the  irreligious  race  who  worshipped 
la  when  he  was  allied  with  the  goat-god,  and  was  the  great 
god  of  magic.®  These  people  were  the  ancient  Magi,  sons  of 
the  mother-earth  Maga.  But  as  these  people  went  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Asia  Minor  and  India,  they  must  have  ruled 
the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  province.  It  was  the 
Northern  province  that  the  fire-worshippers  from  Ataro- 
patakan  first  conquered,  and  it  was  there  that  in  Babylon  they 
found  the  observatories  of  the  Southern  star-gazers,  and  it 
was  there  apparently  that  with  the  help  of  the  Akkadian 
calculations  they  found  out  that  the  moon,  which  had  been 
regarded  by  the  earlier  astronomers  as  only  ruling  the  single 
months  and  the  ten  sacred  months  of  gestation,  ruled  the  lunar 

' Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  Lecture  i.  pp.  26,  27. 

* Lenormant,  Chaldaean  Magic,  pp.  238,  333. 

® Ib.  p.  158. 
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year  of  thirteen  months  of  twenty-eight  days.  Lenormant  has 
shown  that  the  name  of  the  province  immediately  round 
Babylon  is  called  Sumir  in  Assyrian  literature  and  Shinar  in 
Genesis.^  This  name  Shinar  is,  as  he  shows,  a Semitic  render- 
ing of  an  Akkadian  name,  which  was  originally  either  Sumer 
or  Sungir,*  and  it  is  evidently  from  the  latter  form  that  the 
Semitic  Shinar  was  derived,  as  the  certainly  represents  an  Ak- 
kadian g.  The  Northern  part  of  this  country,  moreover,  is  that 
between  the  Tigris  and  Chaboras,  whence  the  city  of  Singara 
is  placed  in  the  ancient  maps  of  Persia,  and  which  is  called 
Sind  jar  by  Arabian  geographers.  It  was  here  that  the 
range  of  hills  called  by  Ptolemy  ’Si'yydpuiv  opg  was  situated.^ 
This  was  the  country  of  Samiras,  who  is  said  by  Abu-l-Faradj 
to  be  the  first  king  of  Babylon  after  Nimrod.  He  describes 
him  as  having  three  eyes  and  two  horns.^  This  description 
again  coincides  accurately  with  the  picture  of  the  head  of  the 
lunar  bull  in  Mr.  Brown’s  map  taken  from 
Ptolemy.  In  this  the  two  horns  are  clearly  9 and 
yS,  and  the  three  eyes  are  the  three  stars  below  the 
horns.  It  also  agrees  with  the  Akkadian  (Tel- 
loh)  sign  of  the  wild  bull  But  these  signs, 

as  well  as  the  name  Sin-gara,  Sin-djar,  and  Shinar,  together 
with  the  fact  that  this  country  was  the  latest  conquest  of  the 
race  who  had  adopted  the  moon-god  of  their  predecessors,  and 
had  made  it,  under  the  Semitic  name  of  Sin,  the  moon-ruler  of 
the  lunar  year,  all  point  to  a close  connection  between  the 
country  and  the  moon.  Thus  as  the  country  had  formerly 
been  called  Gutiura,  or  the  land  of  the  moon-bull,  the  Kushite- 
Semites  called  it  the  land  of  the  moon  (Sin)  and  Sin-gar. 

This  name  of  the  land  of  the  moon  was  also  transferred  to 
Mount  Sinai,  which  became  the  mountain  of  the  moon,  and 
the  names  of  this  mountain  also  apparently  indicate  the  course 

* Lenormant,  Chaldsean  Magic,  pp.  393-398. 

* Ib.  p.  401. 

’ lb.  402.  Lenormant  quotes  Ptol.  v.  9,  Dio  Cassius  Ixviii.  22,  Ammian. 
Marc,  xviii.  5.  20,  Ritter,  Erd-Kunde,  yol.  x.  pp.  118,  158,  247,  696,  718, 
Layard’s  Nineveh  and  Rabylon,  p.  249. 

* Ib.  396,  note. 
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of  historical  religious  evolution.  Its  other  name,  Horeh,  is 
also  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  called 
Horus,  or  Hor-em-heb.  The  “ era  ” here  is  merely  a con- 
necting particle,  and  the  name  is  Hor-hib  or  Hor-eb.^  Hor 
in  Egyptian  means  supreme,  and  in  Hebrew  a mountain,  and 
hib  or  heh  is  stated  in  Brugsch’s  Egyptian  Dictionary  to  mean 
fishing  or  festival.  But  if  the  name  of  Sinai  and  Sin  came 
to  be  attached  to  the  holy  mountain  by  the  Assyrian  Semites, 
who  doubtless  introduced  the  god  Sin  recorded  in  the  Him- 
yaritic  inscriptions  of  Southern  Arabia,^  it  is  probable  that 
they  had  something  to  do  with  the  earlier  name  Hor-eb. 
Now  “ib”  in  Akkadian  means  “creator,”  and  the  name  is 
preserved  in  that  of  the  god  Nin-ib,  the  lord  or  lady  of 
creation,  and  thus  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  Hor-eb 
meant  the  supreme  creator,  the  sacred  mother  mountain,  the 
Egyptian  form  of  Nin-ib‘,  which  name  was  afterwards  changed 
for  that  of  Sinai  when  the  moon  became  the  lord  and  lady  of 
creation.® 

But  if  the  Northern  province  of  Sumer  or  Sin-gir  was  thus 
called  after  the  moon-god,  arid  if  the  name  was  also  given  to 
the  holy  mountain  of  Sinai,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
some  connection  with  the  province  of  Akkad  South  of  Sumer 
and  the  mother-moon,  as  this  was  the  country  whence  the 
emigrant  mother-worshippers  set  out  to  find  new  homes  when 
their  old  land  had  grown  too  narrow  for  them.  Akkad,  or 
Akki,  is  derived  from  the  Akkadian  verbal  root  Aka,  ‘ to  heap 
up,’  and  Ak-ki,  ‘the  irrigator,’  would  mean  heaping  up  earth 
(ki).  The  race  of  Akkadians  are  usually  thought  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  high  or  heaped-up  country  of 
their  Eastern  mountain  mother-land.  But  the  root  Ak-a  also 
appears  as  Ak-u,  the  Akkadian  for  moon,  and  as  the  Southern 

* Bm?sch,  Geschichte  Egyptens,  pp.  251,  439.  I am  indebted  for  this  informa- 
tion to  Mr.  Evatts,  of  the  Assyrian  Department,  British  Museum. 

Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  Lecture  i.  p.  42,  note  1. 

^ This  derivation  is  at  least  more  probable  than  that  given  of  Horeb  in  Hebrew 
dictionaries,  where  it  is  said  to  mean  “desert,  waste.’’  Also  the  Egyptian  king 
could  not  have  been  called  “the  supreme  festival.”  The  meaning  “festival  ” is 
again  directly  derived  from  creation,  as  it  denoted  the  day  sacred  to  the  god  who, 
like  all  the  ancient  gods,  was  a “ a creator.”  Again,  the  meaning  “ fishing  ” 
points  to  the  water-god  as  creator. 
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Akkadians  certainly  made  the  moon  the  ruler  of  the  sacred 
ten  months  of  gestation  and  also  of  the  separate  lunar  months, 
they  may  have  named  the  Akkadians  first  from  the  mountains 
of  the  East,  and  afterwards  have  connected  it  with  Aku,  the 
moon. 


The  Three  Earlier  Races  Mongoloid,  Australioid,  and 
Ural-Altaic. 

But  we  must  now  return  from  this  digression  to  the  three 
earlier  races.  These,  the  Mongoloid,  Australioid,  and  Ural- 
Altaic,  are  probably  those  represented  in  the  Telloh  sign  for 
country  while  in  the  Egyptian  Hittite  A\.  and 

Cypriote  N\  the  original  parent  mountain  becomes  the 
plain  of  the  mother-earth.  I have  traced  these  three  races 
to  their  meeting  place  in  the  Euphrates  valley.  But  these 
people  had  met  in  other  lands  before  they  united  to  form  the 
imperial  race  of  Assyria.  The  Mongoloid  and  Australioid 
races  had  coalesced  in  India,  and  both  the  earlier  Mongoloid 
mother-worshippers  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Australioid  Danai  had  met  with  the  Northern  fire- 
worshippers  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  But  these 
people  had  not  only  travelled  by  sea,  they  had  also  made 
their  way  by  land,  clearing  and  cultivating  the  country  and 
establishing  villages  as  they  advanced.  These,  as  population 
increased  and  the  tribal  movement  continued  to  progress, 
gradually  grew  into  kingdoms  founded  on  the  Dravidian 
model  of  the  king’s  province  or  city  in  the  centre  and  the 
frontier  hamlets  or  provinces  outside. 


Evidence  of  Neolithic  Monuments. 

It  is  in  considering  this  advance  that  we  are  able  to 
connect  the  movements  of  these  South-Eastern  races  with 
the  monuments  of  the  Neolithic  Stone  age.  These  are  found 
all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  I think  I may  say  that  archaeo- 
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legists  are  all  agreed  in  thinking  with  Sir  John  Lubbock 
that  “ the  Indian  dolmens  (stone  tables,  shrines  or  altars), 
cromlechs  (stone  circles)  and  ‘ tumuli  ’ are  identical  in 
character  with  those  occurring  in  Western  Europe.”  ^ 

These  stone  monuments,  which  also  include  megalithic 
stones,  must  have  been  erected  by  a people  who  originally 
came  from  a stony  hilly  country,  and  who  could  not  have 
been  of  the  same  race  as  the  early  Hindu  ritualists  who 
made  their  altars  of  earth,  and  who  thought  that  they  fertilized 
the  earth  and  made  it  productive  by  pouring  on  it  the  blood 
of  human  victims  offered  as  sacred  food  for  the  great  mother, 
the  author  of  all  life.  These  people,  when  joined  by  the 
worshippers  of  the  father-god,  added  to  the  altar  the  wooden 
stake  called  Yiipa  in  the  Brahmanas  and  Drupada  in  the 
Rigveda.^  It  was  to  this  stake,  which  is  in  the  form  of  the 
“ linga,”  * that  the  victim  was  tied  by  the  neck  and  stabbed 
so  that  the  blood  spurted  over  the  “linga”  and  fertilized 
it  as  well  as  the  ground  in  which  it  was  fixed.  The  early 
stone  builders  do  not  seem  to  have  had  at  first  any  share  in 
this  ritual,  and  their  megalithic  monuments  were  at  first  not 
phallic  emblems,  but  memorial  stones.  It  was  not  till  they 
had  united  with  the  earlier  ritualists  that  these  stones  became 
phallic  and  were  recognized  as  perpetual  signs  of  the  father- 
god.  But  the  great  change  which  these  people  made  in  the 
ritual  was  in  the  introduction  of  stone  altars  in  the  place  of 
those  of  earth,  and  of  stone  shrines  in  the  place  of  the  ships 
or  arks  of  the  earlier  Akkadian  gods.  No  one  can  look  at 
the  Telloh  and  Hittite  signs  for  altar  without  seeing  that 
they  are  much  like  the  “ dolmen,”  and  there  cannot  I think 
he  any  doubt  that  these  dolmens  or  shrines  were  originally 
used  for  sacrificial  purposes.  It  would  seem  that  the  holes 
found  in  the  side  of  Indian  dolmens  were  used  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  victim.'* 

J Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times, second  edition,  chap.  v.  p.  129,  also  p.  104,  note. 

* Rg.  i 24.  13. 

3 Part  IV.  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Northern  India,  J.R.A.S. 
April,  1890,  p.  378  ; Eggeling’s  Sat.  Brah.  iii.  7.  1.  8,  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  174. 

* See  illustrations  to  Lubbock’s  Prehistoric  Times,  second  edition,  pp.  120-121. 
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Evidence  of  Cup-marks  and  Jade  Axes, 

But  there  are  also  in  the  Neolithic  remains  of  India  and 
Europe  other  signs  which  show  that  the  builders  had  probably 
adopted  an  advanced  form  of  ritualism  which  must  have  been 
founded  on  Asiatic  precedents.  These  are  the  so-called  cup- 
stones  and  cup-marks  on  monumental  stones  and  the  jade 
axes  found  in  the  tombs. 

As  to  the  cup-marks.  Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins,  on  the 
authority  of  Desor,  Falsan  and  Mestorf,  who  have  studied 
these  stones  in  the  West  of  Europe,  says  that  these  marks, 
which  are  “ small  round  holes,  seldom  more  than  an  inch  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth,”  are  found  “occurring 
sometimes  on  tombs  and  sometimes  on  isolated  blocks  of 
stone.  They  are  called  cups,  bowls,  basins,  marmites  du 
diable,  and  sometimes  in  Germany  stones  of  the  dead.” 
Mdlle.  Mestorf  says  that  they  are  generally  filled  with  butter 
or  lard.^  This  last  custom  clearly  connects  them  with  the 
sacrificial  butter  of  the  Brahmanas,  the  divine  sap  which 
binds  heaven  and  earth  together  and  gives  life  to  all  things.^ 
This  was  the  offering  made  to  Rudra,  the  anthropomorphic 
father- god,  and  it  was  to  propitiate  him  that  the  sacred 
butter  was  poured  on  each  of  the  sacrificial  dishes  in  proper 
succession.® 

But  these  cup-marks  point  to  a time  before  sacrificial 
dishes  were  used,  and  seem  to  be  the  transference  to  the 
stone  altar  of  the  “ yoni  ” or  sacrificial  circle  into  which 
the  sacred  stake  or  yupa  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  earth  altar 
was  fixed.  It  was  the  butter  which  was  placed  in  these  cups 
or  “ yonis,”  which  replaced  the  blood  of  the  victims  which 
used,  in  the  earth  altar,  to  descend  into  the  “ yoni  ” after 
flowing  over  the  “linga”  or  stake.  It  was  probably  blood 
which  was  placed  in  these  cups  in  the  early  ritual,  as  among 
the  Scandinavians  it  was  always  customary  to  redden  the 

' Boyd  Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Britain,  p.  338. 

* Eggeling’s  Sat.  Brah.  i.  5.  3.  16,  and  ii.  4.  3.  10,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
vol.  xii.  pp.  149,  372. 

3 lb.  i.  7.  3.  5 and  6,  pp.  200,  201. 
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altars  with  blood  for  the  bettering  of  the  year.*  But  this 
custom  was  changed  when  burnt  offerings  were  introduced. 
When  the  fire  became  the  divine  messenger  which  took  the 
sweet  savour  of  the  sacrifice  up  to  heaven,  the  sacred  fat 
became  the  symbol  of  the  divine  life-creating  power,  the 
heavenly  seed.^  When  the  reformation  of  the  worshippers  of 
la,  the  heavenly  bull,  and  lord  of  the  sanctifying  waters,  took 
place,  and  sacrifices  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  curds,  milk 
and  butter,  took  the  place  of  the  earlier  animal  sacrifices, 
the  butter  still  continued  to  be  the  emblem  of  the  seed,  the 
origin  of  life.^ 

Whether  these  cups  give  in  every  or  even  in  the  majority 
of  instances  evidence  of  their  correspondence  with  ancient 
divine  numbers,  I am  not  prepared  to  say ; but  certainly  in 
two  cases  mentioned  in  the  Archaeological  Review  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Gow,  the  number  of  these  cup-marks  is  very  significant. 
Those  he  speaks  of  are  at  Comrie,  near  St.  Pillans  in  Perth- 
shire, and  among  the  numerous  monuments  there  he  only 
names  two  instances  in  which  cup-marks  are  found.  In  one 
case  there  are  elecey%  of  these  marks  on  a megalithic  stone,  and 
in  the  other  twenty-six  on  a group  of  three.® 

As  the  megalithic  stone  regarded  as  a sacred  emblem  is 
a direct  descendant  of  the  wooden  sacrificial  stake  to  which 
the  victim  was  tied,  the  number  of  cup-marks  to  receive  the 
blood  seems  to  point  to  the  ofiering  of  eleven  victims,  a cup 
being  set  apart  for  each  of  them.  This  again  corresponds 
with  the  number  of  eleven  victims  ofiered  in  India  to  eleven 
sacred  months  of  generation  at  the  great  annual  Soma 


' St.  Olaf  Hermskungla,  113,  quoted  by  Du  Chaillu,  Viking  Age,  vol.  i.  chap. 
X.  p.  345.  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  Lecture  iv.  p.  184, 
also  refers  to  “ the  primitive  rule  of  sprinkling  or  dashing  the  blood  against  the 
altar  or  allowing  it  to  flow  on  the  ground  at  its  base,”  as  hardly  ever  omitted 
except  on  altars  not  used  for  animal  offerings,  like  the  tables  of  shew-bread  and 
the  altar  of  Manu.  He  also  says  that  this  practice  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Semites,  but  was  common  to  tne  Greeks  and  Romans  and  ancient  nations 
generally. 

2 See  the  myth  of  Manu,  where  he  throws  the  heavenly  seed  into  the  waters 
to  produce  Ida  the  purified  earth,  Eggeling’s  Sat.  Brah.  i.  6.  3.  23 ; also  Sat. 
Brah.  i.  6.  4.  8-9,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xii.  pp.  151  and  177 ; also  Part 
IV.  of  my  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Northern  India,  J.R.A.S.  April,  1890, 
pp.  343-344. 

3 Archmological  Review,  October,  1888,  vol.  ii.  pp.  102-103. 
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sacrifice.^  The  group  of  three  stones  again  seems  to  refer 
to  the  three  seasons  of  the  Northern  races,  spring,  summer 
and  winter,  and  the  twenty-six  cup-marks  on  them  represent 
the  twenty-six  changes  of  the  moon  occurring  in  the  thirteen 
months  of  the  lunar  year. 

The  jade  axes  found  in  these  Neolithic  tombs,  which  must 
have  been  imported  from  Eastern  Asia  into  Europe,  no  jade 
being  found  in  Europe,^  also  prove  that  the  people  who 
brought  them  must  have  looked  on  them  as  sacred  objects. 
The  names  for  jade,  which  is  called  nephrite  or  kidney- stone, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  “ piedra  de  hijada  ” or  loin-stone,  points 
to  a connexion  between  jade  and  generation,  and  generation 
was  the  special  function  assigned  to  the  early  gods.  Again, 
its  colour  and  its  name  in  Turkestan,  where  it  is  called 
“ yeshm,”  the  eye,  denote  that  it  was  made  sacred  after 
the  moon-goddess  became  the  guardian  of  mothers  and  the 
goddess  presiding  over  gestation.  The  connexion  between 
the  eleven  cup-marks  and  the  eleven  sacred  victims  offered 
to  the  gods  of  generation,  already  pointed  out,  appears  also 
to  explain  the  number  of  eleven  jade  axes  found  in  the 
great  sepulchral  mound  of  Mont  St.  Michel  at  Carnac  in 
Brittany.® 

From  these  indications  we  see  that  the  Neolithic  stone- 
builders  probably  realized  the  conception  of  the  divine  triad ; 
and  if  so,  they  must  have  acquired  both  their  ritual  and 
civilization  from  the  earlier  race  who  worshipped  both  the 
mother-earth  and  the  father-god. 

' Eggeling’s  Sat.  Brah.  iii.  7.  2.  3,  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxvi. 
p.  176. 

* I see  that  Prof.  F.  W.  Rudler  proved  before  the  British  Association  on 
Sept.  5,  1890,  that  this  assertion  ninst  be  modified.  Prof.  Traube,  of  Breslau, 
has  found  jade  at  Jordansmiihl  and  Reichenstein,  in  Silesia,  and  Dr.  Berwerth 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Mur  and  Sann,  in  Styria.  Jadeite  has  also  possibly  (though 
this  is  doubtful)  been  found  at  Ouchy,  on  tbe  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  also  at  Mount 
Viso,  in  Piedmont.  But  there  is  in  the  newspaper  reports  of  tlie  proceedings  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  workings  on  a large  scale  in  these  places,  or  of  special 
sanctity  being  originally  attached  to  jade  in  Europe,  whereas  it  has  always  been 
looked  on  as  sacred  in  Eastern  Asia. 

•*  Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  second  ed.  p.  155  ; also  Part  IV.  of  my  Notes 
on  the  Early  History  of  Northern  India,  J.R.A.S.  April,  1890,  pp.  400- 
402. 
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Evidence  of  Neolithic  Lake-dwellings,  and  Language. 

But  the  evidence  of  the  civilization  and  culture  of  these 
Neolithic  tribes  is  not  confined  to  these  stone  monuments. 
Everywhere  throughout  Europe  we  find  that  the  underlying 
stratum  of  the  population  who  preceded  the  so-called  Aryan 
races  spoke,  as  Penka  has  shown,  Dravidian  or  agglutinative 
languages,  which  were  subsequently  altered  to  admit  roots 
altered  or  originally  framed  by  Aryans  and  Aryan  inflexional 
forms.'  These  earlier  races  are  the  tribes  called  Iberic,  of 
whose  ancient  form  of  speech  a specimen  is  preserved  in  the 
Basque  dialects.  They  were  the  Asiatic  immigrants  whose 
outward  march  was  from  the  South-East  to  the  North-West, 
and  who  met  the  Aryan  races  in  their  advance  from  the 
North-West  to  the  South-East. 

In  the  Lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland  and  the  hut-circles 
of  England  we  find  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  Asiatic  tribes.^  These  remains  also  prove  that 
they  were  skilled  agriculturists,  who  cultivated  several 
varieties  of  wheat  and  barley,  also  millets,  peas,  flax,  and 
fruit-trees.  The  foreign  stocks  whence  the  produce  of  these 
fields,  gardens  and  orchards  came  must  have  been  brought 
from  Southern  Europe  or  Asia  Minor.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  different  kinds  of  the  same  crop  were  grown  shows  that 
the  people  who  brought  these  stocks  must  have  paid  attention 
to  the  development  of  different  sorts  of  grain  best  suited  to 
different  soils  and  aspects;  and  that  they  must  have  carefully 
selected  seeds  and  preserved  useful  varieties.^  These  people. 


' See  Penka,  Origines  Arianse,  passim,  where  the  whole  argument  is  an 
elaborate  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

^ For  proofs  of  the  following  statements  relative  to  the  Lake  Dwellers  see 
Boyd  Dawkins,  Early  Man  in  Britain,  pp.  266-268,  293,  298,  300-302  ; also 
Lubbock,  Prehistoric  Times,  second  edition,  chap.  vi.  pp.  166-214. 

® It  has  often  struck  me  as  strange  that  in  discussions  on  the  antiquity  of 
civilization  more  stress  has  not  been  laid  on  the  lapse  of  time  proved  by  the 
great  variety  of  kinds  of  cereals,  pulses  and  vegetables.  To  take  rice,  I,  when 
Settlement  Officer  in  Central  India,  had  a list  of  about  forty  different  kinds  of 
rice,  most  of  which  I was  able  to  discriminate,  as  in  discussions  on  the  qualities  of 
the  soil,  the  ryots  used  constantly  to  point  out  certain  kinds  as  infallibly  indicating 
certain  soils.  But  the  number  of  kinds  of  rice  is  not  restricted  to  forty  or  fifty. 
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moreover,  had  advanced  beyond  the  stage  when  only  goats 
and  sheep  were  kept,  and  must  have  ploughed  their  land,  as 
they  had  tamed  the  wild  oxen  indigenous  to  the  country. 
The  evidence  further  shows  that  the  domestic  animals,  which 
accompanied  these  people  (including  the  ass,  which  must 
have  been  brought  from  South-'Western  Asia),  must  have 
been  introduced  en  masse,  and  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  one  after  the  other.  In  short,  the  people  must 
have  pushed  their  way  to  the  North-West  very  slowly,  as 
I have  suggested  in  p.  731,  founding  as  they  advanced  their 
villages  and  kingdoms,  and  assimilating  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  belonging  to  the  race  of  doliko-kephallc  hunters 
of  the  early  Stone  age,  whose  remains  are  found  in  the  caves 
of  Belgium  and  France. 

These  people  in  their  onward  progress  probably  took  with 
them  signs  which,  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  Coreans,  and 
Japanese  of  the  present  day,  are  the  common  property  of 
nations  possessing  common  traditions,  but  using  different 
languages.^  They  preserved  their  use  by  teaching  them  to 
the  young,  who,  like  the  Ilindus  of  the  present  day,  used  to 
learn  from  their  teachers,  the  village  elders,  how  to  trace 
them  iu  the  sand  under  the  village  tree  or  shed.  These 
young  scholars  also  doubtless  learnt  with  them  the  sacred 
numbers  which  explain  so  many  of  the  signs,  and  the  teachers 
were  doubtless  a class  like  the  Akkadian  “ Asipu,”^  diviners 
or  interpreters,  the  predecessors  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 


Dealers  used  to  tell  me  of  about  two  hundred  kinds.  The  exceedingly  great 
antiquity  of  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  India  is  proved  by  the  name  “rice”  and 
the  Greek  6pv(a,  both  of  which  are  derived  from  the  Tamil  “ arisi.”  Rice  was 
exported  to  Europe  from  the  ancient  sea-ports  of  Baragyza,  the  modern  Broach 
and  Surparaka  (Surat),  which  were  the  head-quarters  of  the  Western  trade, 
and  its  exports  must  date  from  a time  when  the  people  in  the  West  of  Bombay 
and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  spoke  Dravidian  tongues,  and  the  Aryan  Sanskrit 
and  dialects  derived  from  it  were  unknown  to  the  country  traders.  But  before 
a foreign  trade  began,  numerous  varieties  must  have  been  developed,  and  the 
development  of  these  varieties  with  the  culture  and  agricultural  skill  necessary 
for  their  preservation  must  have  required  a vast  lapse  of  time,  to  be  numbered 
by  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  years. 

* A gentleman  who  was  an  accomplished  Chinese  scholar,  but  who  did  not  know 
Corean  or  Japanese,  told  me  that  when  on  board  a steamer  going  from  China  to 
Japan,  he  found  he  could  make  the  Japanese  and  Coreans  on  board  understand 
him  easily  by  writing  what  he  wanted  to  say  in  Chinese  characters. 

Sayce,  ilihbert  Lectures  for  1887,  Lecture  i.  pp.  51,  52. 
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among  the  Jews.  These  numbers,  as  we  see  from  the  Hindu 
Biahmanas,  formed  a most  important  part  of  the  national 
religion,  and  they  were  almost  certainly  taught  to  the  young 
of  all  classes  before  Aryan  pride,  exclusiveness,  and  lust  of 
power,  combined  with  Dravidian  love  of  exactitude,  made  the 
priesthood  into  a separate  caste.  The  ancient  value  attached 
to  these  numbers  and  their  educational  importance  is  further 
shown  by  the  Akkadian  system  of  assigning  the  name  of  a 
god  to  each  whole  number  of  the  series  between  one  and  sixty, 
corresponding  to  his  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy.^  This 
series  of  sixty,  again,  was  a segment  equal  to  the  sixth  part 
of  a circle  of  3t!0  degrees,  and  thus  the  names  attached  to  the 
degrees  formed  memoria  technica  for  enabling  pupils  to  record 
the  degrees  of  a circle.^ 


Insufficiency  of  Signs,  and  the  Value  and  Importance  of  Myths 
or  Sacred  Stories. 

But  though  these  signs  gave,  as  I have  shown,  a great  deal 
of  information,  they  could  not  have  supplied  the  place  now 
occupied  by  written  literature.  However  useful  signs,  pictured 
symbols  and  sacred  numbers  may  have  been  as  means  of 
fixing  in  the  memory  trains  of  reasoning  recording  national 
statistics,®  numerical  deductions,  and  ritualistic  observances 
and  doctrines,  they  could  not  possibly  have  made  history, 
religion,  and  early  science  popular.  They  could  not  have 

1 Lenomant,  Chald®an  Magic,  p.  25. 

^ See  also  the  dispute  between  Vandin  and  Ashtavakra  in  the  Mahabharata, 
Yana  Parva,  cxxxii.-cxxxiv.  pp.  396-402,  of  Babu  Pertap  Cbundra  Roy’s  trans- 
lation, where  each  of  the  disputants  sets  forth  the  divine  truths  vouched  for  by 
each  of  the  numbers  from  one  to  thirteen  (the  sacred  lunar  number),  Vandin 
taking  the  odd  and  Ashatavakra  the  even  numbers. 

^ Like  the  Peruvian  quipus,  or  knotted  threads  of  diverse  colours,  which,  as 
Prescott  shows  (History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  fifth  ed.  pp.  112-114),  were  used  to 
record  national  statistics,  national  stores,  numbers  of  troops,  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  as  well  as  annals,  and  the  Indian  wampum  belts  used  to  record  treaties 
(ib.  p.  115,  note).  The  quipus  or  knotted  cords  were  also  used  as  recording 
instruments  in  China.  In  the  Lushih  of  Loin  it  is  stated  that  Fuh-hi  of  the 
Fung  family  was  the  first  king  who  used  written  documents  instead  of  knotted 
cords.  This  is  stated  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Allen,  Art.  IX.  J.R.A.S.  July, 
1890,  p.  519.  The  old  Exchequer  tallies  of  England  are  also  survivals  of  the 
ancient  methods  of  recording  reckonings. 
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fostered  national  spirit,  stimulated  Imagination  and  research, 
and  encouraged  the  young  to  add  fresh  knowledge  to  that 
accumulated  by  the  recorded  wisdom  of  their  fathers,  nor 
could  they  have  made  their  teachings  household  words. 

In  customary  festivals  and  elaborate  and  striking  cere- 
monies, proverbs,  omens,  charms,  and  incantations,  a great 
deal  of  ancient  lore  was  popularized.  This  also  was  impressed 
on  the  public  memory  and  consecrated  by  the  universally 
acknowledged  necessity  of  propitiating  by  sacrifices  and 
elaborate  ceremonies  the  hidden  powers  who  were  able 
to  work  evil  as  well  as  to  give  prosperity.  These  also 
impressed  on  the  public  mind,  which  was  not  then  distracted 
by  a multiplicity  of  literature,  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining unbroken  the  traditional  forms  which  secured  the 
absolutely  correct  performance  of  sacrifices,  sacred  games,  and 
ceremonies.  But  the  great  storehouse  of  all  knowledge  was 
the  myth,  the  sacred  speech  or  story  or  folk-tale.  It 

was  in  these  myths  that  all  history  and  science  was  preserved 
in  a form  which  remained  fixed  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
heard  it,  and  which  could  be  easily  diffused  and  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Thus  a story  which  had  once  been  found 
popular,  and  which  was  accepted  by  the  national  teachers  as  an 
embodiment  of  divine  truth,  could  be  passed  from  one  public 
gathering  and  festival  and  one  friendly  tribe  to  another  with 
the  certainty  of  being  everywhere  received  with  interest  and 
looked  on  with  reverence,  as  the  critical  spirit  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  As  the  whole  lives  of  these  ancient  people  were 
passed  in  public  in  a way  which  we  Northerners,  accustomed 
to  the  exclusiveness  of  home  life,  find  it  difficult  to  realize, 
those  stories  which  traversed  with  success  the  ordeal  of  the^ 
recurring  criticisms  of  the  national  interpreters  (asipu),  and 
which  were  liked  by  the  people,  were  one  after  another  added 
to  the  list  of  myths  accepted  by  those  races  to  whom  the  folk- 
tale had  become  a cherished  national  possession. 

But  before  we  can  completely  realize  the  methods  and 
ideas  of  the  people  who  framed  myths  or  sacred  stories  as 
the  best  means  of  teaching  the  young  and  rousing  national 
interest,  we  must  try  to  place  before  our  minds  in  broad 
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outline  the  people  and  their  surrounding  circumstances, 
without  encumbering  the  sketch  with  unessential  details. 
In  other  words,  we  must  try  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place. 
To  do  this  we  must  fix  in  our  minds  the  various  stages 
in  advance  made  by  wandering  unsettled  tribes  who  grew 
into  a large  community  of  allied  and  united  provinces, 
obej'ing  one  ruler,  and  the  consequent  records  of  progress 
they  were  obliged  to  keep.  Taking  first  agricultural  and 
pastoral  tribes,  we  must  understand  how  the  early  cultivators 
began  by  continually  changing  their  settlements,  living 
for  a few  years  in  each  forest  clearing,  till  the  soil  was 
exhausted,  and  then  seeking  fresh  lands  ; how  the  pastoral 
tribes  first  fed  their  goats  and  sheep  in  mountain  valleys  and 
sought  fresh  pasture  according  to  the  changing  seasons  of 
the  year.  We  must  then  picture  these  people  as  uniting, 
taming  the  wild  cattle,  and  discovering  that  exhausted  soils 
can  he  revived  by  manure,  that  crops  like  the  wild  rice, 
wheat  and  barley  can  be  improved,  and  that  rice  can  be  sown 
in  the  same  soil  year  after  year  by  raising  embankments 
round  the  fields  for  the  storage  of  water.  The  next  stage 
after  their  union  as  small  communities  is  that  reached  when 
they  were  forced  to  seek  fresh  lands  by  the  increase  of  their 
numbers,  and  when  hamlets  peopled  by  the  swarms  thus 
thrown  off  grew  up  round  the  parent  village,  which  thus 
became  the  nucleus  of  a province.  But  even  before  this 
stasre  the  g-rowth  of  intercourse  between  neigrhbourinof  tribes 
must  have  begun,  for  this  was  made  necessary  by  the  early 
law  of  exogamy,  which  was  apparently  universal  among  the 
Dravidian  matriarchal  and  patriarchal  tribes.  The  observ- 
ance of  this  rule  either  necessitated  hostile  raids  to  obtain 
mothers  for  the  coming  generations,  or  else  friendly  alliances 
between  neighbouring  communities.  The  first  custom 
was,  as  is  shown  by  the  blame  attached  to  it  in  traditions, 
apparently  rare,  and  only  obtained  when  two  utterly  alien 
.races  came  into  contact;  while  the  second  seems  to  have 
been  the  general  rule,  at  least  in  India.  Under  this  custom 
each  community  supplied  fathers  to  the  children  of  those 
who  were  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  other,  A suppljdng 
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fathers  to  B’s  mothers,  and  B supplying  fathers  to  A’s 
mothers. 

It  was  among  a people  whose  minds  as  agriculturists  had 
been  saturated  by  fear  of  the  unknown  beings  who  brought 
storms  and  droughts,  who  as  cattle  herdsmen  had  lived  in 
apprehension  of  cattle  plagues,  and  of  the  attacks  of  other 
tribes  looking  for  good  pasturage,  and  who  had  both  alike 
feared  diseases  and  accidents,  that  religious  rites  arose.  Beli- 
gious  rites  were  first  fetish  charms  and  offerings  to  avert 
the  wrath  or  malice  of  those  who  controlled  the  dreaded 
influences,  and  formed  the  first  bonds  of  national  union.  As 
population  increased  and  feuds  with  neighbouring  tribes 
began  to  spring  up,  the  necessity  for  more  widely  extended 
unions  and  some  common  centre  where  national  ceremonies 
could  be  celebrated  and  disputes  adjusted  began  to  arise. 
Men  then  began  to  look  for  one  common  god  for  the  whole 
community  of  confederated  tribes.  This  god  was  found  in 
the  mother-earth  ; but  the  mother-earth  of  each  group  of 
communities  was  not  the  same,  and  what  distinguished  her 
M'as  a difierent  name.  The  vendettas  arising  out  of  tribal 
feuds  had  already  made  it  a matter  of  importance  for  those 
moving  from  one  tribe  to  another  to  conceal  these  names, 
and  the  name  came  to  be  looked  on  as  the  most  important 
attribute  of  each  individual.  It  is  this  feeling  that  makes 
Ilindu  wives  unwilling  to  mention  the  names  of  their 
husbands,  and  the  Abyssinians  to  conceal  the  baptismal  names 
of  their  children,^  as  they  think  that  when  the  holy  name 
is  unknown,  the  sorcerers  cannot  harm  them.  But  the  im- 
portance thus  assigned  to  the  name  through  fear  became 
transferred  to  the  name  as  a mark  of  reverence,  distinguish- 
ing the  mother-goddess  or  god  of  the  tribe.  The  prayer  of 

' This  custom  is  quoted  from  Mansfield  Parkyn’s  Life  in  Abyssinia  by  Mr. 
W.  Simpson,  in  a letter  published  in  Folk-lore,  June,  1890,  p.  273.  This  story 
also  embodies  a chapter  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  custom,  for  in 
Abyssinia  the  name  by  which  the  child  is  really  called  is  not  given  to  him 
in  church,  but  by  his  mother  on  leaving  the  church,  and  this  points  to  the  time 
when  it  was  the  mother  who  was  entirely  responsible  for  the  child  till  it  was 
given  up  to  the  tribal  elders.  The  story  of  Kumpelsti-stskin  in  Grimm’s  House- 
hold Stories,  and  the  cycle  of  stories  connected  with  it,  and  the  guessing  of  names, 
all  furnish  evidence  of  this  wide-spread  and  deep-seated  feeling. 
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Jacob,  “ Lord,  tell  me  thy  na7ne,”  ^ and  the  importance 
assigned  to  the  name  ‘ Yah  ’ in  the  saying  in  the  Bible, 
“ then  began  men  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Yah),”  ^ 
are  reproductions  of  the  ancient  stress  laid  upon  the  name 
which  became  the  foundation  of  the  myth,  so  that,  as  Dr. 
Tylor  says,  “ all  men  feel  how  wanting  in  a sense  of  reality 
is  a story  with  no  personal  name  to  hang  to  it,”  ® and  the 
use  of  the  personal  name  as  a mark  of  reverence  was  a great 
advance  on  the  ancient  phase  of  feeling  which  made  it  an 
unfriendly  act  only  worthy  of  an  enemy  to  name  any  living 
person  or  ancestor. 

When  once  the  names  of  the  leading  personages  and  their 
meanings  were  recognized,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  grasping 
its  significance  ; but  these  names  could  not  be,  owing  to  the 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  names  of  persons,  those  of 
individuals.  While  though  ancient  memories  were  capable 
of  feats  which  appear  incredible  to  minds  trained  on  alpha- 
betical literature,  yet  if  myths  had  been  encumbered  with  the 
names  and  adventures  of  individual  actors,  and  not  condensed 
by  the  use  of  symbolic  names,  serving  the  same  purpose  as 
algebraic  signs,  their  weight  would  have  crushed  the  retentive 
organs  of  even  the  most  gigantic  Gargantua  of  memorialists.^ 

As  trade  between  neighbouring  communities  begun  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  market  districts  or  places  of 
meeting  of  adjoining  communities,  it  became  more  compli- 
cated than  the  system  of  direct  and  immediate  barter,  and 
made  records  necessary.  Uniting  communities  had  also  to 
keep  memorials  of  the  proceedings  of  their  national  councils, 
composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  ruling  city  or  village  and  the 
delegates  sent  from  each  of  the  subordinate  divisions ; treaties 
made  between  neighbouring  communities  had  to  be  preserved, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  effective  system  of  record  became 
every  day  more  evident  when  accumulated  experience,  com- 

' Gen.  sxxii.  29.  * Gen.  iv.  26. 

® Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  vol.  i.  chap.  x.  p.  394. 

^ See  as  an  instance,  Miss  Garnett’s  “Women  of  Turkey,”  Nutt,  1890, 
p.  349,  where  she  tells  how  M.  Yerkovich  and  the  brothers  Miladinov  in  collecting 
Bulgarian  songs,  collected  275  from  one  woman  Dafina,  of  Serres,  and  150  from 
a young  girl  of  Strouga. 
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bined  with  new  inventions  in  agriculture,  building  and 
manufactures,  made  it  more  difficult  to  keep  permanent  notes 
of  the  successive  advances  made.  Ilistory  then  began  to  be 
formed  and  religious  and  historical  myths  to  be  developed. 
But  from  the  very  earliest  times  the  record  of  the  sequence 
of  the  seasons  must  have  been  most  valuable  to  agricul- 
turists, and  this  became  still  more  important  to  the 
early  navigators.  It  was  these  last  who  must  have  been 
the  pioneers  of  extending  national  and  commercial  interests, 
for  it  must  have  been  they  who,  by  using  rivers  and  the 
protection  of  coasts,  were  first  able  to  traverse  great  distances 
sufficiently  quickly  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  It  was  thus 
that  seasonal  myths,  which  are  probably  the  earliest  form  of 
permanent  myths,  grew  up.  But  the  watching  of  the  seasons 
at  a very  early  time  developed  into  watching  of  the  stars ; 
for  farmers,  shepherds,  and,  above  all,  sailors,  wdio  were 
accustomed  to  watch  the  sky,  soon  began  to  realize  that  the 
position  of  the  stars  changed,  and  to  connect  this  change 
with  the  passage  of  time.^  These  changes  had  to  be  recorded 
and  the  gradually  accumulating  knowledge  could  only  be 
retained  and  used  when  systematized.  The  only  method 
which,  in  the  absence  of  writing,  would  suffice  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  different  subjects  separate,  and  make  it  per- 
manent, was  one  which  would  place  it  in  a form  which  would 
be  so  short  as  to  be  easily  remembered,  and  so  impressive  as 
to  be  easily  fixed  in  the  memory.  This  was  done  by  personi- 
fying the  natural  objects  spoken  of  and  giving  them  names 
which  could  be  easily  recognized  by  the  hearers.  When 
these  supposed  persons  became  actors  in  a tale  in  which  the 
well-known  names  of  natural  objects  or  phenomena  were 
represented  as  persons  acting  out  the  information  it  was 
intended  to  convey,  and  when  this  was  made  thoroughly 
interesting,  it  soon  became  common  property.  These  ac- 
credited tales,  prepared  and  circulated  by  the  “ asipu  ” or 
diviners,  passed  through  Asia  and  Europe  as  the  national 

* It  must  be  remembered  that  in  early  times  farmers  were  obliged,  like  those 
now  living  in  jungle  districts  in  India,  to  watch  their  crops  to  protect  them 
against  the  forest  deer  and  pigs. 
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records  of  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  and  it  is  these  which 
are  still  preserved  as  the  nursery  tales  common  to  all  races. 
I may  take  as  one  special  illustration  of  the  importance  of 
these  tales  that  of  the  Briar  Rose  or  Sleeping  Beauty,  as 
given  in  Grimm’s  Household  Stories,  and  this  might  he 
multiplied  into  a number  of  instances  nearly  completing  the 
number  of  original  forms  of  each  story,  which  with  their 
respective  variants  make  up  the  whole  collection. 


Meaning  of  the  Story  of  the  Briar  Rose,  or  the  Sleeping 

Beauty. 

This  is  evidently  a nature  myth  telling  how  the  new  year 
is  awakened  from  its  winter  sleep  by  the  kiss  of  spring. 
But  the  story  contains  other  elements  which  commemorate 
the  whole  series  of  successive  changes  in  the  histor}''  of  the 
year,  and  thus  shows  that  its  original  form  dates  back  to  a 
time  long  before  even  the  lunar  year,  which  preceded  the 
solar,  became  the  recognized  measure  of  time.  In  the  first 
place,  the  year  in  this  story  is  the  sleeping  princess,  or  the 
mother  earth,  and  this  points  to  the  period  when  the  opening 
month  of  the  year  was  sacred  to  the  mother,  and  was  named 
after  her,  as  in  the  Hindu  Calendar,  when  it  was  first  called 
Tai,  the  mother,  before  it  was  called  Push,  the  bull.  The 
god  who  ruled  the  winter  solstice,  which  closed  the  old 
year,  was  the  father  god,  personified  as  Capricornus,  the 
fish-goat,  the  form  under  which  la  was  deified  when  he 
ceased  to  be  the  dark  night,  lo,  or  Rama,  the  heavenly  abyss, 
the  t'hom.  He  was  to  be  the  father  of  the  children  of  the 
new  year. 

Again,  the  fairy  god-mothers  of  the  year,  or  the  months 
of  the  old  year,  were  thirteen  in  number,  representing  the 
thirteen  months  of  the  lunar  year.  But  one  of  the  golden 
plates  allotted  to  them  was  taken  away,  and  only  twelve 
remained  for  the  new  solar  year.  Consequently  the  thirteenth 
god-mother  was  angry,  and  decreed  that  the  year  princess 
should  prick  herself  with  a spindle  on  her  fifteenth  birthday, 
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and  die.  She  came  to  give  this  fatal  present  after  the  eleven 
first  god-mothers  had  given  theirs,  thus  recalling  the  long 
past  time  when  there  were  eleven  months  sacred  to  the 
generating  gods.  This  was  before  two  months  were  added 
to  the  calendar  to  make  up  the  full  period  of  thirteen  lunar 
months,  which  two  months,  again,  were  the  pair  of  fire- 
sticks,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  divine  heat,  the  author 
of  all  life.  These  were  added  to  the  year  by  the  fire- 
worshippers,  sons  of  Kus. 

But  remote  as  these  ancient  epochs  were,  the  fifteen 
years  assigned  to  the  life  of  the  year  princess  point  to  a 
still  more  remote  era.  It  tells  of  the  first  attempt  to 
frame  a year  made  by  the  Southern  races  living  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  who  made  their  year  to  consist  of  five  seasons, 
and  who  looked  on  the  ten  lunar  months  of  gestation  as  the 
most  sacred  period  of  time. 

The  twelfth  god-mother,  who  shows  the  means  of  repairing 
the  evil  done  by  the  thirteenth,  represents  the  solar  }'ear, 
and  the  young  prince  is  the  Marduk,  or  young  calf  of  the 
Babylonian  solar  year,  and  the  Phalguna,  or  blooming  hero, 
of  the  Hindu  calendar,  who  kisses  the  year  into  life  at  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The  whole  story  in  its  present 
form  is  evidently  a northern  myth  framed  in  a country 
where  the  vernal  equinox  ushers  in  the  genial  time  of  spring, 
and  not  the  burning  heats  of  a southern  April.  But  though 
it  has  thus  been  moulded  by  the  northern  sun-worshippers, 
it  has  evidently  passed  through  other  forms  which  successively 
commemorated  its  original  southern  origin,  and  which  can 
now  only  be  traced  through  the  sacred  numbers  still  preserved 
in  the  later  version. 


General  Observations  about  Myths. 

But  this  myth  could  not  in  its  present  form  have  conveyed 
immediately  to  those  hearing  it  the  information  I have  now 
extracted  from  it.  To  attain  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
myth-makers,  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  first,  that  the 
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names  of  the  personified  heroes  should  show  clearly  the 
objects  or  phenomena  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
story;  and,  secondly,  that  the  persons  about  whom  the  stories 
were  made  should  not  be  individuals.  Both  these  conditions 
were  necessary  to  produce  striking  and  enduring  mental 
pictures,  and  the  names  of  persons  living  or  dead  were 
traditionally  inadmissible,  owing  to  the  idea  that  they  could 
only  be  mentioned  by  enemies,  while  their  introduction  could 
only  tend  to  produce  confusion  and  to  divert  attention  from 
an  instructive  story  to  a mere  episode  of  individual  adventure. 
Again,  narratives  naming  individuals  and  treating  of  actual 
occurrences  would  not  only  lengthen  out  the  story  and  make 
it  difficult  to  retain  it  permanently,  but  would  also  be  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  ideas  of  the  old  world.  Even  without 
the  strong  popular  prejudice  against  naming  individuals,  they 
would  scarcely  have  been  spoken  of  in  matriarchal  times.  In 
the  tribal  communities  of  those  days  individuals  were  held  of 
far  less  account,  and  were  less  named  and  talked  of,  than  in  the 
later  time,  when  the  family  and  father  were  looked  on  as  the 
natural  units.  Hereditary  descent  among  the  mother-worship- 
pers was  not  looked  on  as  a mark  of  distinction,  and  every 
member  of  the  tribe  was  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  till  he  had 
shown  by  his  personal  prowess  what  he  was  worth.  Even 
then  the  credit  of  his  achievements  was  outside  the  tribal  limits 
given  to  the  community  to  which  he  belonged,  whether  tribe, 
city,  or  kingdom.  Thus  the  rule  of  the  Danavas,  or  Danus,  in 
Egypt,  was  celebrated  in  mythic  story  as  the  marriage  of  the 
fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  to  the  fifty  sons  of  Eg}''ptus. 

It  was  apparently,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  story  of 
the  Briar  Hose,  the  matriarchal  tribes  of  the  South  who  first 
formed  the  skeleton  foundations  out  of  which  later  stories 
were  evolved.  And  they,  being  a most  practical  people, 
made  them  in  such  a way  as  to  convey  valuable  instruction 
in  an  interesting  and  easily- retained  form.  Having,  like  all 
nations  with  strong  Malay  affinities,  vivid  dramatic  instincts,^ 

* The  love  of  the  Chinese  and  Burmese  for  the  drama  is  too  well  known  to 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  allude  to  it.  I may  also  point  out  that 
the  Bengalis  are  as  fond  of  plays  as  their  Burmese  cousins.  The  Bengali 
proverbs  are  especially  numerous  and  striking. 
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they  easily  and  naturally  turned  the  pithy  proverbial  sayings 
which  abounded  in  their  speech  into  stories,  which  seemed 
to  be  tales  of  individuals.  But  in  thus  dramatizing  these 
sayings,  they  made  the  key-notes  of  the  proverbs  the  names 
of  the  actors  in  the  story.  In  this  way  they  showed  their 
hearers  the  lesson  they  meant  to  convey.  These  early  myths 
consequently  bore  a strong  resemblance  to  the  Moralities  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 


Rules  for  the  Interpretation  of  Mijths. 

It  may  thus  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule  in  mytho- 
logic  research  that  any  attempt  to  interpret  myths,  whether 
historical,  religio-historical  or  naturalistic,  by  treating  the 
actors  in  them  as  individuals,  must  be  utterly  wrong.  If 
the  myth  is  historical,  the  characters  must  mean  tribes  or 
communities  or  a collection  of  tribes  or  communities.  Thus 
the  river  in  many  early  myths  is  said  to  be  the  father  of 
certain  heroes  who  are  the  tribes  living  on  its  bank.  If  it  is 
religio-historical,  the  actors  must  be  the  divine  persons 
representing  the  abstract  idea  of  divinity,  consecrated  in 
the  religious  convictions  of  the  nation.  Thus,  Apollo  killing 
the  Python  tells  of  the  conquest  of  the  snake-worshippers  by 
the  Dorians  who  were  the  Northern  fire-worshippers,  who 
afterwards  amalgamated  with  the  Turanian  sons  of  Kus. 
And  the  last  thing  that  myth-makers  would  have  thought 
of  doing  would  have  been  to  ascribe  religious  changes  to 
individuals.  They  were  the  work  of  the  race  or  of  com- 
munities united  as  a nation.  In  a nature  myth  the  persons 
named  must  be  natural  phenomena. 


Indian  Specimens  of  Nature  Myths. 

The  nature  myths  were  probably  the  earliest  form  of  sacred 
story,  and  as  they  are  found  in  a very  primitive  and  easily 
detected  form  in  India,  that  great  conservative  store-house  of 
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ancient  lore.  Two  instances,  taken  thence  to  illustrate  the 
original  construction  and  meaning  of  these  old-world  stories, 
will  greatly  help  in  making  clear  the  meaning  and  cogency 
of  the  propositions  maintained  by  me  in  this  discussion. 

The  specimen  myths  I propose  to  select  are  (1) : The  Myth 
of  Rama  and  Sita,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  great  Hindu 
epic  the  Ramayana,  and  (2)  that  of  Nala  and  Damayanti, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  episodes  of  the  Mahabharata,  which 
moreover  explains  the  whole  poem.  These  two  myths, 
besides  showing  how  natural  phenomena  were  interpreted  and 
described  in  the  form  of  a story,  also  throw  great  light  on 
the  methods  and  rules  for  constructing  their  poems,  which 
were  observed  by  the  old  writers  of  epic  narratives. 


The  Myth  of  Rama  and  Sitd. 

This  myth  is  given  in  what  seems  to  be  its  most  primitive 
form  in  the  Mahabharata.^  It  is  as  follows  : — Dasaratha  (he 
of  the  ten  (dasa)  chariots  (ratha),  the  king  of  Ayodhya)  had 
three  sons;  1,  Rama  (darkness),  whose  mother  was  Kausalya 
(the  home  (aloya)  of  Kus  or  Kas}'apa,  the  tamer  of  the  moon, 
that  is,  the  moon-worshipping  Kushite  race) ; 2,  Bharata  (the 
son  of  her  who  conceives,  from  bhri  ‘to  conceive’),  the  son  of 
Kaikeyi  (the  mother-earth,  from  hu  or  hi  ‘ the  earth  ’) ; and  3, 
Lakshman  (prosperity  or  good  fortune),  the  son  of  Sumitra, 
the  good  friend  (mitra),  that  is,  the  vital  power  which  makes 
generation  possible.  Dasaratha,  who,  as  the  ten  chariots 
represents  the  ten  months  of  gestation,  the  ten  wheels  of 
time,^  was  resolved  to  make  his  son  Rama  regent,  but 
Mantharii  (the  goddess  of  spells  and  incantations)  warned 
Kaikeyi  of  his  intentions.  She  accordingly  went  to  Dasa- 
ratha, and  reminded  him  that  he  had  promised  to  grant  her 
a boon  whenever  she  might  demand  it.  He  admitted  his 

' Mahabharata,  Yana  (Drupada-harana)  Parva,  cclxxvi.-ccxci.  pp.  811-863. 

* The  year  chariot  is  in  the  cosmological  hymn  of  the  Rigveda,  i.  164,  11-15, 
represented  as  having  one  wheel.  In  the  name  Dasaratha  each  month  is 
represented  as  a one-wheeled  chariot. 
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promise,  and  she  insisted  that  Bharata,  her  son,  should  be 
made  regent,  and  that  Bama  should  go  into  exile  ior  fourteen 
years.  Kama  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  Sita  (the  moon).' 
and  by  his  brother  Lakshman.  He  went  South,  leaving 
Bharata,  who  was  unwilling  to  assume  the  sovereignty,  to 
rule  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Dasaratha.  This  took 
place  immediately  after  Rama’s  departure.  In  other  words, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  period  of  gestation  was 
completed,  the  son  of  the  mother-earth,  or  the  mother- 
worshippers,  ruled  the  land,  waiting  for  the  time  when  the 
heavenly  father  Rama  and  the  moon-goddess  should  take 
over  the  kingdom.  Rama,  in  the  forest  of  Danclaka  (the 
stick  or  club),  that  is,  during  the  reign  of  the  worshippers  of 
Rudra  (the  club),  the  phallic  god,  had  to  fight  Surpanakha, 
the  daughter  of  Rakii  (the  mother  of  the  mother- worshippers, 
allied  with  those  of  the  snake,  from  the  Akkadian  rak  ‘a 
woman’),  who  tries  to  restore  her  lost  sovereignty  by  devour- 
ing the  moon  when  eclipsed.  Surpanakha  was  the  sister  of 
RcTvana,  the  ten-headed  giant  of  Lanka  (Ceylon),  the  sacred 
island  of  the  South,  and  the  ruler  of  the  mother-worshippers. 
She  went  to  her  brother  Riivana  to  complain  of  Riima  and 
Sita,  and  he  engaged  Marisha  (the  black,  that  is  the  dark 
night  unlighted  by  the  moon)  to  help  him  in  carrying  off 
Sita.  Marisha  enticed  Riima  away  in  the  form  of  a deer 
(the  deer-god  of  the  mother-worshippers),  and  in  his  absence 
and  that  of  Lakshman,  who  had  followed  Riima,  Riivana 
carried  off  Sita,  through  the  air  to  the  dark  regions  of  the 
South.  Riima  heard  from  Jataya,  the  king  of  the  vultures, 
whose  wings  had  been  cut  off  by  Riivana,  where  she  had 
gone,  and  by  his  advice  went  for  help  to  Sugriva,  the 
deposed  brother  of  Yali,  king  of  the  monkeys.  Riima,  at 
Sugriva’s  request,  killed  Yali  (meaning  ‘the  strong,’  Tamil 
Yal,'  Sanskrit  Bala,  Akkadian  Bel),  the  god  of  tempests, 
and  restored  to  Sugriva  his  wife  Tara  (the  stars).  He  then, 

' Sita  originally  appears  to  have  been  the  furrow  (the  Pali  sita  ‘ a furrow  ’)  in 
which  seed  is  sown,  but  became  the  moon,  or  rather  its  path,  when  the  moon  was 
made  the  heavenly  bull,  or  cow  who  ploughed  the  plains  of  heaven,  and  marked 
out  the  com-se  of  the  year. 
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by  the  aid  of  Hanuraan  the  Monkey  son  of  Pavana  (the 
wind),  crossed  the  sea  to  Lanka. 

In  the  meantime  Sita,  while  imprisoned  in  Eavana’s  castle, 
had  been  comforted  by  Tri-jata  (the  triple  born  of  the 
three  mothers  of  the  mother-worshipping  races),  who  was 
one  of  the  Pakshasas  and  who  was  made  her  attendant. 
Sita  refused  to  be  seduced  by  Pavana  (who  is  called  the 
“ night-wanderer,”  the  ruler  of  the  moonless  nights).^  After 
a long  contest,  every  phase  of  which  is  significant,  Paina 
slew  Pavana  and  his  host,  and  having  rescued  Sitii  returned 
to  Ayodhya,  where  Bharata  gave  up  the  kingdom  to  him. 

The  whole  story  is  clearly  an  account  of  how  the  full 
moon  wanes  and  finally  disappears  from  sight  during  the 
last  fourteen  days  of  the  lunar  month,  which  are  the 
fourteen  years  of  Pama  and  Sita’s  exile.  Her  final  dis- 
appearance is  represented  by  her  rape  by  Pavana,  and  her 
rescue  means  the  return  of  the  new  moon.  In  the  course 
of  the  story  the  triumph  of  the  dark  night  lightened  by 
the  moon  and  stars  is  further  represented  by  the  conquest 
of  Yali,  the  god  of  tempests  of  the  monkey  race  who  had 
obscured  the  stars.  Bharata  again  represents  the  mother- 
worshipping Bharata  of  the  Pigveda  and  Mahabharata, 
who  ruled  the  country  before  the  moon-worshipping  Kushites. 
The  meaning  of  the  whole  story  appears  clearly  in  the 
names  of  the  triad  of  gods  who  are  still  worshipped  at 
the  great  temple  of  Jagannath  : Pama  Chandra  or  Piima 
of  the  moon,  son  of  Kausalj'a,  Piima  Balbhudder  (the  strong 
Piima,  the  Lakshman  of  the  story,  the  father-god,  who 
gives  strength  and  prosperity),  and  Subhadrii  (the  blessed 
one),  that  is,  Sita,  the  moon  goddess  or  the  heavenly  mother. 
In  the  Mabiibbarata  the  story  is  told  to  illustrate  the  rape 
of  Draupadi,  the  wife  of  the  five  Pandavas,  by  Jayadratha, 
king  of  Sindhu  (the  moon-country),  and  is  evidently  the 
original  of  Draupadi’s  abduction.  Only,  Draupadi  is  not 
the  moon,  but  the  daughter  of  Druj^ada  (the  sacrificial 
post),  that  is,  of  the  sacrificial  flame  miraculously  born  in 

’ Paldwell,  Comparative  Grammar  of  Dravidian  Languages,  p.  489. 

* Yana  (Draupadi-harana)  Parva,  cclxxx.  p.  828. 
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answer  to  the  invocations  of  the  impure  Brahmin  Yaja,' 
and  he  was  taken  from  the  moon-worsliippers  by  the 
Pandavas,  who  were  the  descendants  of  the  Sun  god  and 
were  the  gods  of  light,  the  five  seasons  of  the  solar  year  as 
distinguished  from  the  lunar  year,  which  was  ruled  by  the 
moon  and  Rama  the  darkness. 


The  myth  of  N(da  and  Damayanti. 

This  story,  which  has  been  put  into  English  verse  by 
Milman,  forms,  like  that  of  Riima,  an  episode  in  the  Maha- 
bharata.2  Nala  means  conduit  or  channel,  and  Damayanti 
is  translated  by  Bbhtlingk-Roth  as  meaning  “ her  who  is 
being  tamed.”  The  whole  story  shows  how  the  wind  is 
forced  to  travel  in  the  channel  allotted  to  it  by  the  gods 
of  order.  Nala  was  the  son  of  Viru-sena,  the  worshippers 
of  the  father-god  Viru.  He  was  the  chief  of  all  the  kings 
of  the  Nishadhas  or  aboriginal  races.  Nala  loved  Damayanti 
on  hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  told  his  love  to  the  swans, 
who  bore  the  tidings  to  her  as  swiftly  as  the  wind.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Bhima  (the  terrible  one),  king  of  the 
Vidarbas  or  double  (vid)  snake  race  (arba),  the  mother  and 
father  worshippers.  His  kingdom  was  on  the  west  coast 
of  India,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Tapti  and  Nerbudda.  Dama- 
yanti, his  daughter,  was  the  “ untamed  ” but  gentle  wind. 
When  Bhima  proclaimed  a Swayamvara,  or  festival  for  the 
choosing  of  a husband  for  Damayanti,  Nala  went  to  it,  and 
on  his  way  met  Indra  and  the  heavenly  gods,  who  chose 
him  as  their  messenger.  He  then  entered  Damayanti’s 
apartments  nnperceived  (Sects,  liv.-lv.).  She  chose  Nala 
from  among  the  assembled  princes,  among  whom  were 
Indra  and  the  gods  of  heaven,  and  bore  a son,  Indra-sen, 
and  a daughter,  Indra-seni,  or  the  gentle  fertilizing  rains 
(Indu  the  “ water-drop”).  The  first  period  of  their  married 

' Mahabharata,  Adi  (Chaitra-ratha)  Parva,  clxix.  pp.  479-483. 

2 Mahabharata,  Vana  (Nalo-pakbyana)  Parva,  meaning  the  section  devoted  to 
“ the  ripening  of  Nalo,”  lii.-lxxix.  pp.  157-234. 

YOL.  XXII. — [new  series.] 
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life  represented  the  spring-time  when  the  winds  blew  softly 
and  spring-showers  freshened  and  stimulated  the  earth. 
But  all  this  time  Kali  the  black  storm-wind,  who  had 
been  rejected  as  a suitor  by  Damayanti,  was  nursing  his 
wrath,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year  of  the  marriage 
he  prepared  the  misfortunes  of  the  thirteenth  year  (sacred 
to  the  moon,  and  the  lunar  year  of  thirteen  months)  by 
entering  into  Nala’s  mind  as  an  evil  spirit  and  making  him 
gamble  with  Pushkara.  Pushkara,  the  heavenly  lotus,  was 
the  moon-god  who  ruled  the  summer  solstice,^  w'hen  the 
fierce  heat  burnt  up  the  earth  and  destroyed  the  harmony 
of  nature. 

In  this  gambling-match  Nala  continually  lost,  till  at  last 
he  w'as  completely  beggared  and  resigned  his  kingdom  to 
Pushkara.  But  before  this  final  catastrophe  Damayanti, 
alarmed  at  and  fearing  the  consequences  of  her  husband’s 
losses,  sent  Varshneya  (the  rains  of  the  rainy  season),  Nala’s 
charioteer,  with  her  children  to  Kundina,  her  father’s  capital 
on  the  "West  coast,  whence  the  south-west  monsoon  comes 
up  to  refresh  the  country  parched  by  the  summer’s  heat. 
Varshneya  left  them  there,  and  then  came  up  as  the  south- 
west monsoon  to  Ayodhya,  where  he  took  service  with  king 
Rituparna,  the  roll  or  book  (parna)  of  the  seasons  (ritu). 
Pushkara,  when  he  had  defeated  Nala  (or  the  orderly  course 
of  nature),  turned  out  him  and  Damayanti  into  the  forest. 
Nala  lost  his  cloth,  the  last  remnant  of  his  power  of  control, 
by  trying  to  catch  with  it  some  golden  birds  (the  clouds), 
who  took  it  up  to  heaven.  He  then,  as  in  the  time  of 
the  storms  at  the  opening  of  the  rainy  season  an  orderly 
direction  of  the  course  of  the  wind  was  impossible,  deserted 
Damayanti.  The  two  henceforth  went  different  ways. 
Damayanti,  wandering  alone,  was  seized  by  a serpent,  but 
was  rescued  by  a hunter  who  killed  the  serpent.  This  hunter 
on  soliciting  her  was  struck  dead,  like  Orion,  the  hunter 
constellation,  who  was  killed  by  Artemis,  and  whose  dis- 

1 Part  II.  of  my  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Northern  India,  J.R.A.S. 
April,  1889,  p.  321. 
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appearance  in  autumn  is  the  prelude  to  rains  and  storrasd 
After  meeting  with  religious  ascetics  who  promised  her 
a happy  end  to  her  misfortunes  and  then  disappeared  from 
sight,  she  met  a merchant’s  caravan  who  were  going  to  the 
city  of  Savahu  (the  good  wind),  but  they  were  attacked  and 
dispersed  by  elephants  (the  autumn  storms),  and  Damayanti 
with  some  Brahmins  made  her  way  northwards  to  the  city 
of  the  Chedis.  The  queen-mother,  who  was  her  aunt  but 
did  not  recognize  her,  made  her  waiting-maid  to  her 
daughter. 

Nala  on  leaving  Damayanti  sees  part  of  the  forest  burning, 
but  passed  through  it  safely.  He  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
flames  the  snake  Karkotaka,  the  black  (kar)  tip  (kota)  of 
the  fire-stick,  or  the  god  of  the  fire-stick,  who  became  the 
planet  Mercury  and  ruled  the  early  autumn.  ^ Karkotaka 
said  he  had  been  cursed  by  Narada,*  the  spirit  of  the  human 
race  (Nara)  and  could  not  free  himself  from  the  fire  (the 
heat  of  summer)  till  he  had  been  taken  up  by  Nala,  that  is, 
till  the  course  of  the  year  had  been  laid  in  the  right  channel 
(Nala).  Nala  took  him  up  and  was  going  to  drop  him  where 
there  was  no  fire,  when  the  snake  told  him  to  count  his 
footsteps.  At  the  tenth  step,  when  the  time  of  the  new  birth 
had  arrived,  the  snake  bit  him  and  thus  changed  his  aspect 
and  destroyed  his  beauty.  The  change,  he  said,  was  for  his 
good,  and  he  told  him  to  go  to  Hituparna  in  Ayodhya  as 
his  charioteer  Vahuka  (the  wind-god),  and  gave  him  two 
pieces  of  celestial  cloth  (the  clouds).  On  the  tenth  day  Nala 
came  to  Rituparna’s  city  and  was  engaged  as  charioteer  with 
Varshneya  (the  autumn  rains)  and  Jivala  (the  victorious 
hero). 

But  all  this  time  Bhlma,  Damayanti’s  father,  was  distressed, 

' Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  xvii.  p.  844 ; Aratus,  The  Phainomena  or 
Heavenly  Display,  translated  by  B,.  Brown,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  635-646,  p.  61,  tells 
how  Artemis  sent  the  scorpion,  the  Zodiacal  sign  of  the  early  autumn,  to  kill 
Orion,  hut  that  Orion  instead  slew  him,  and  that  henceforth  the  constellation 
Orion  flies,  that  is,  sinks,  below  the  horizon  when  the  scorpion  appears. 

^ Part  II.  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Northern  India,  J.B.A.S.  April, 
1889,  pp.  3-20  and  297. 

^ May  not  this  be  connected  with  the  Babylonian  Ner,  or  great  period  of  600 
years?  Thus  Narada  would  represent  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages. 
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at  hearing  no  news  of  his  daughter,  and  sent  out  among  other 
Brahmins  Sudeva  (the  god  of  good  fortune)  to  look  for  her. 
He  came  to  the  city  of  the  Chedis,  was  recognized  by 
Damayanti,  and  told  the  queen- mother  who  Damayanti  was. 
She  told  him  that  she  and  Damayanti’s  mother  were 
daughters  of  Sudarman,  king  of  the  Dasharnas.  When 
her  sister  married  Bhima,  she  married  king  Vira-vahu,  the 
fructifying  wind  (vahu)  which  came  from  the  north.  The 
queen-mother  sent  Damayanti  home  to  her  father,  and 
Damayanti  on  arriving  sent  among  other  Brahmins  Parniida 
(the  record-keeper)  to  look  for  Nala.  Parnada  came  to 
the  court  of  Rituparna,  here  called  Bhangasuri,  but  did  not 
recognize  Nala  or  Yahiika.  He,  however,  told  Damayanti 
of  a saying  of  Vahiika’s  that  a woman  deserted  by  her 
husband  should  not  be  angry  token  he  left  her  overwhelmed  hij 
calamitij  and  deprived  by  birds  of  his  yarment  when  trying 
to  obtain  food.  Damayanti  hearing  this  sent  Su-deva  to 
Rituparna  to  tell  him  that  on  the  day  after  he  made  this 
announcement  Damayanti  would  choose  another  husband. 
Rituparna  told  Vahuka  (Nala)  that  he  must  take  him  to  the 
Yidarba  country  in  a day.  Nala  choosing  horses  of  the 
Sindhi  country  (the  country  of  Sin,  the  moon),  harnessed 
them  in  the  chariot,  and  they  then  rose  in  the  air.  Ritu- 
parna, the  son  of  Bhangasura,’  the  lord  (asura)  of  divisions 
(bhiiga),  dropped  his  garment,  the  cloud  mantle  which  no 
longer  covered  the  sky  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  but 
would  not  stop  to  pick  it  up.  He  then  taught  Nala  the 
art  of  calculation  by  reckoning  the  number  of  leaves  and 
fruits  on  the  Yibhitaka  tree.^  When  he  had  learnt  how  to 
calculate  and  control  in  due  order  the  times  and  the  seasons, 
the  spirit  of  Kali  (the  black  lawless  tempest)  went  out  of 
him.  When  he  and  Rituparna  came  to  Bhima’s  court, 
Damayanti  recognized  the  rattle  of  the  car,  but  on  looking 
for  Nala  only  saw  Rituparna  and  Yarshneya.  She  sent  her 
maid  Keshinl  to  look  for  him.  She  on  coming  back  told 

* Yana  (Nalopakhyana)  Parva,  Ixxi.  pp.  212-214. 

- The  Terrainalia  Bellerica,  called  in  the  vernacular  Arjuna,  the  tiee  which 
produces  the  Myrobolans  of  commerce. 
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her  how  Yahiika,  Rituparna’s  cook,  controlled  the  elements, 
how  he  merely  looked  on  vessels  to  fill  them  with  water,  that 
on  going  through  a low  passage  the  passage  rose  to  let  him 
pass  through,  how  he  set  fire  to  grass  by  holding  it  in  the 
sun  and  was  not  burnt  when  he  touched  fire,  and  how  flowers 
pressed  by  him,  grew  brighter  in  colour  and  smelt  more 
sweetly  than  before.^  Daraayanti  then  sent  for  Vahuka  and 
the  two  recognized  one  another.  Then  Nala  and  Damayanti 
went  back  to  their  kingdom,  and  Nala,  by  the  help  of  the 
arts  of  calculation  and  control  he  had  learnt  from  Rituparna, 
recovered  the  sovereignty  from  Pushkara  the  moon-god. 

The  whole  story  evidently  depicts  the  course  of  the  wind 
and  its  fluctuations  through  the  year  in  those  countries 
where  the  monsoon  winds  blow.  The  first  part  tells  of  the 
spring,  the  burning  summer  and  the  seemingly  incon- 
trollable  tempests  of  the  rainy  season,  during  which  the 
controller  and  she  whom  he  is  to  control  are  temporarily 
separated.  The  last  part  tells  of  the  return  of  law  and  order 
in  the  later  autumn,  when  the  North  and  East  winds  blow, 
and  the  complete  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony,  and  the 
undisturbed  ripening  of  the  winter  harvests  in  the  cooler 
season,  which  marks  the  close  of  the  year,  ruled  by  the 
moon-god  Pushkara.  Thus,  the  whole  story  was  framed 
before  the  Solar  year  deposed  the  moon  from  her  former 
place  as  the  measurer  of  annual  time. 


The  Story  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  reproduced  in  the  Plot 
of  the  Mahdhhdrata. 

It  was  this  story  which  formed  the  foundation  of  the  plot 
of  the  Mahabharata.  This,  like  the  story  of  Nala,  turns 
on  the  loss  of  their  kingdom  by  the  five  Pandava  brothers, 
the  five  seasons,  in  a gambling  match.  It  was  lost  by 
Yudishthira,  the  son  of  the  god  Dharma  (justice  or  righteous- 
ness), the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  to  Shakuni,  the  son  of  the 


* Vana  (Xalo-pakbyana)  Parva,  Ixxiv.  Ixxv.  pp.  220-224. 
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king  of  the  Gandharvas,  the  race  of  Visvamitra,  the  moon- 
god,  and  of  the  sons  of  Kus,  worshippers  of  the  moon. 
This  represented  the  burning  summer  season  which  had 
been  ushered  in  by  the  winter  season  of  the  generation  and 
education  of  the  five  heroes,  the  spring  season  of  the  rule 
of  law  and  justice  under  the  supremacy  of  Yudishthira. 
The  summer  was  followed  by  the  disturbances  and  tempests 
of  the  rains,  and  the  rule  of  the  lunar  races  represented  by 
the  thirteen  years  exile  of  the  Pandavas.  This  was  followed 
by  the  great  battle  of  eighteen  days,  representing  the 
storms  of  autumn  and  the  death  of  the  old  year.  In  this 
great  contest  and  its  sequel,  all  the  contending  heroes  of 
the  ancient  reckonings  of  the  years  were  killed  or  died, 
except  Arjuna  (the  fair  hero),  otherwise  called  Phalguna 
(the  blossomer),  who  henceforth  ruled  the  country  as  the 
young  god  of  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  solar  year. 


Heligio-Historical  Myths. 

But  to  complete  the  account  of  these  ancient  myths,  their 
teaching,  and  the  rules  for  interpreting  them,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  further  instances  of  the  religio-historical  myths, 
which,  though  later  than  those  which  interpret  natural 
phenomena,  are  the  only  records  of  the  past  which,  when 
their  original  form  can  be  detected,  still  preserve  for  us  in 
the  language  of  the  long  silent  races  of  almost  forgotten 
eras,  their  interpretations  of  the  lessons  of  nature  combined 
with  their  remembrances  of  the  history  of  ages  still  more 
remote  than  those  in  which  these  stories  were  framed.  But, 
in  interpreting  and  disentangling  these  myths,  we  have 
first  to  remove  from  them  those  incrustations  and  additions 
which  have  been  added  to  the  old  stories  by  the  indivi- 
dualizing spirit  of  the  family  bards  of  the  Ar3'an  tribes,  by 
later  poets,  and  by  historical  revisers  trained  in  the  later 
school  of  individualistic  history.  These  last  had  utterly  dis- 
carded the  methods  of  the  past,  and  what  were  once  the 
veiled  records  of  an  age  which  forbore  from  feelings  of 
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traditional  reverence  to  connect  events  and  individuals 
together,  became  in  their  hands  a means  of  celebrating 
as  ancestors  the  mythic  actors  in  the  sacred  dramas  of  a 
most  religious  race,  who  retained  no  memory  of  their  fathers 
or  mothers  and  whom  they  scarcely  knew,  if  indeed  they 
knew  their  fathers  at  all,  but  who  gloried  in  the  achievements 
of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  which  they  owed 
their  nurture,  training,  and  education.  It  was  the  tribe  which, 
in  their  mind,  occupied  the  place  held  in  the  minds  of  the 
Northern  races  by  their  fathers,  and  especially  their  mothers. 


The  Story  of  the  Flood. 

I have  before  in  this  essay,  and  those  preceding  it  In  this 
series,  spoken  of  the  flood-story,  and  have  shown  how  it  was 
at  first  apparently  a nature-myth,  telling  of  the  death  of 
the  old  year,  which  was  killed  by  the  late  autumn  rains  of 
the  Euphratean  delta.  I have  also  through  the  Hindu  accounts 
in  the  Brahmanas  and  Mahabhiirata  connected  it  with  the 
Babylonian  story,  and  with  the  still  later  though  exceedingly 
remote  time  when  it  was  Manu  (the  thinker),  the  father  of  the 
human  race  in  the  Rigveda,  who  was  saved,  and  his  daughter 
Ida  rose  out  of  the  waters  of  the  flood  as  the  earth  purified 
by  the  sanctifying  water  of  life  sent  down  from  heaven 
by  the  god  of  righteousness,  who  was  determined  to  remove 
iniquity  from  the  earth. 

I have  also  from  evidence  taken  from  the  Hindu  Brah- 
manas, Rigveda  and  Mahabhiirata,  shown  that  the  first 
signs  of  a spiritual  worship,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  anthropomorphic  gods,  was  shown  in  the  deification 
of  fire  as  the  divine  heat,  and  that  fire-god  was  the 
supreme  god  before  la,  tbe  water-god. 

But  the  whole  series  of  evidence  on  which  these  deductions 
are  founded  is  still  further  corroborated  by  the  Babylonian 
account  of  the  flood,  as  given  in  the  great  Epic  of  Izdhubar 
which  had  come  down  to  the  Babylonians  from  the  Akkadians.^ 

' Lenormant,  Chaldasan  Mag;ic,  p.p.  188,  189,  identifies  Iz-dhubar  (the  mass  of 
fire),  the  sun-god  of  the  solar  epic,  with  “Rar”  or“Ril-gi,”  the  Akkadian  fire-god. 
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This  story  tells  how  Ann  the  god  of  heaven  (Akkadian  ana  or 
an),  Bil  the  fire-god,  Ninib  the  lord  or  lady  («m)  of  creation 
{ib)  and  En-  or  In-nugi  ^ the  leader  (of  the  gods),  were 
sitting  together  and  consulting  upon  the  reformation  of  the 
earth.  With  them,  but  apparently  apart,  was  Nin-igi-a-zag 
the  first-born  (zag)  ^ of  the  lord  or  lady  (nin)  of  the  race  of 
heavenly  spirits  (igi-u)  ® or  of  the  spirits  (i-gi)  of  water  (a). 
Tliis  assembly  was  clearly  that  of  the  sacred  pentad  formed 
after  the  addition  of  the  fire  and  water  gods  to  the  old  triad. 
Thus,  the  triad  here  was  Anu  the  heavenly  abyss,  Ninib 
the  generative  power  ruling  creation,  and  En-nugi  the  great 
serpent  or  the  father  ; and  with  them  among  the  older  gods 
was  the  fire- god  (Bil  or  Bil-gi).  They  were  the  gods  of 
earth,  and  were  the  Elohim  or  gods  of  the  Elohistic  account 
in  Genesis.  While  the  fifth  god  la  belonged  to  the  spirits  of 
heaven. 

They  determined  to  destroy  the  city  of  Surippak,  which 
Lenormant  has  identified  with  Ur,'*  which  thus  gives  the 
story  a more  realistic  tinge  than  it  had  in  its  oldest  mythic 
form  for  the  destruction  of  Ur,  the  seat  of  the  empire 
of  Ur-Bagas,  and  that  succeeding  Telloh  as  the  imperial 
capital,  implied  the  triumph  of  a new  race  bringing  in 
new  gods. 

la  whispered  the  news  of  the  deliberations  of  the  gods 
to  the  reeds  and  the  walls,  who  conveyed  it  to  Atra- basis 


* En-nugi  has  exactly  the  same  meaning  as  Mul-nugi,  as  both  En  and  Mul 
mean  lord.  Nugi  in  Akkadian  means  “of  no  return”;  but  Mul-nugi,  besides 
being  “ lord  of  no  return  ” or  of  the  lower  world,  is  also,  as  Dr.  Sayce  has  shown, 
the  moon-god  of  Nipur  and  the  eldest  son  of  Mul-lil  the  lord  of  the  dust  (lil)  or 
the  earth-god,  and  is  in  one  of  the  deluge  tablets  with  which  I am  now  dealing 
called,  as  eldest  son  of  Mul-lil,  Mul-nugi  (Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887, 
Lecture  iii.  pp.  154,  155).  I have  in  Part  III.  of  this  series  of  papers  (J.R.A.S. 
July,  1889)  suggested  that  “Nugi ’’was  probably  used  by  the  successors  of 
the  Akkadians,  or  else  by  the  Akkadians  themselves,  as  a name  meaning  snakes, 
and  that  it  came  to  mean  the  snake  gods,  the  Nagas  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
Naga  or  snakes  depicted  on  the  Parthian  banners.  'I’hus  En-nugi  would  mean 
the  earth-god,  the  lord  of  the  Nugs,  the  Great  Nabusha  of  the  Hindus. 

^ Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  Lecture  ii.  p.  14,  note  1,  gives  “first-born  ” 
as  the  meaning  of  Zag. 

’ Ib.  Lecture  iii.  p.  141,  note,  says  the  “ igigi  ” or  spirits  of  heaven  were 
denoted  in  Akkadian  by  the  number  nine,  that  sacred  to  Vishnu,  thus  giving 
further  proof  of  the  connection  between  the  Akkadian  la,  the  Hindu  Yadavas  or 
worshippers  of  Ya  and  Vishnu  who  was  their  god. 

* Lenormant,  Chalduean  Magic,  p.  397. 
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or  Khasisatra  (the  experienced  man),  and  told  him  to  build 
a ship.  He  consulted  la  whether  he  should  tell  the  men 
of  Surippak.  la  told  him  to  say  to  them  : “ As  Bil  (the 
fire-god)  hates  me,  I will  not  remain  any  longer  in  his 
country,  but  will  go  to  the  ancient  waters  and  live  with 
la.”  ^ He  accordingly  built  a ship  and  went  away  in  it 
when  the  flood  came,  having,  as  he  said,  “ left  my  house 
and  all  that  was  in  it  to  Puzur-Bil  (the  fire-god).”  In  other 
words  he  forsook  the  worship  of  the  god  of  fire  and  wor- 
shipped la  as  the  supreme  lord.  When  Atrii-hasis  was 
saved,  and  offered  the  sacrifice  of  expiation  on  Mount  Nisir, 
Bil  was  with  the  other  gods  attracted  by  the  sweet  savour 
of  the  sacrifice,  and  when  he  found  that  Atrd-hasis,  whom 
he  hated,  was  saved,  he  was  angry  with  the  gods  of  Igi-gi 
(the  heavenly  spirits),  but  la  interceded  for  Atrii-hasis  and 
procured  his  pardon. 

This  story  full}’’  corroborates  the  history  of  religious 
evolution  I have  taken  from  the  Hindu  sacred  books,  and 
proves  that  the  story  of  the  flood  in  one  of  its  later  forms, 
which  is  that  given  in  Genesis,  gives  the  history  of  the 
religious  reformation  caused  by  the  substitution  of  tlie 
worship  of  the  gods  of  heaven  for  those  of  earth.  While 
the  comparison  of  this  with  the  Hindu  story  shows  how 
la,  the  supreme  god  of  the  waters  of  heaven,  became  Manu 
the  thinker. 

It  also  clearly  connects  the  la  of  the  Babylonian  story 
with  the  Yah  of  the  Jews,  and  this  is  further  corroborated 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  number  seven  in  the  Jehovistic 
version  of  the  order  given  for  the  preservation  of  the  animals, 
according  to  which  Noah  was  ordered  seven  of  each  clean 
species.  This  was  the  number  sacred  to  la,  and  became 
so  through  the  addition  of  the  days  sacred  to  the  fire-god 
and  the  water-god  to  the  original  sacred  pentad.  The 
comparison  of  the  various  stories  also  shows  how  the 
originally  mythic  actors  have  been  gradually  individualized 
by  the  infusion  of  the  Aryan  spirit.  It  is  this  spirit  which, 

1 This  whole  account  of  the  deluge  I have  taken  from  P.  Jensen’s  Babylorftsche 
Kosmologie,  Strasburg,  Triibner,  1890,  pp.  375-383. 
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in  the  hands  of  the  several  recensionists  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  who  are  now  admitted  by  all  Biblical  commentators 
to  have  gradually  and.  by  successive  stages  formed  the  book 
now  found  in  our  Bibles,  has  turned  a compendium  of 
ancient  religions  and  perhaps  national  history  into  a didactic 
story  of  the  supposed  destruction  of  the  wicked  people  of 
a former  age. 


The  Story  of  Jacob. 

But  to  prove  the  working  of  this  innovating  spirit,  and  to 
show  how  the  Turanian  sacred  story  was  altered  by  Aryan 
historiographers,  I will  now  turn  to  the  story  of  Jacob,  the 
father  of  the  Hebrew  tribes.  Jacob  was  the  supplanter  or 
successor  of  Esau,  and  as  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  shows, ^ most 
scholars,  from  Scaliger  downwards,  have  compared  Esau 
with  Uzaus,  the  god  who  taught  men  to  clothe  themselves 
with  the  skins  of  beasts  taken  in  hunting,  that  is,  with  the 
skins  of  gazelles  or  mountain  goats,  and  who  was  afterwards 
the  Assyrian  goat-god  Uz,  who  was  represented  “ as  clad  in 
a robe  of  goat’s  skin,  the  sacred  dress  of  the  Babylonian 
pi’iests.”  ^ This  ancient  reverence  for  gazelles  has  been 
already  referred  to  in  this  essay  in  the  account  of  the 
historical  transformations  of  la,  and  is  also  noted  in  the  song 
of  David,  taken  from  the  book  Jashur,  and  lamenting 
the  death  of  Saul,  where  it  said,  “ Tiiy  gazelle,  0 Israel,  is 
slain  in  the  high  places.”  ® Jacob,  who  supplanted  Esau, 
clothed  himself  in  goats’  skins  and  went  to  Haran,  the  city 
of  the  moon-god,  where,  as  Dr.  Sayce  shows,  the  “ god  of 
the  foundation  was  Laban,  the  white  one  or  the  moon,  * that 
is  to  say,  he  became  the  goat-god  who  was  first  the  god  of 
generation  and  afterwards  became  sacred  to  the  moon.  He 
there  married  the  two  daughters  of  Laban,  Leah,  the  wild 

1 Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  part  i.  1890,  p.  448. 

* Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  Lecture  iv.  p.  285. 

* II.  Sam.  xix.  1. 

^ Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  Lecture  iii.  pp.  163,  164, 
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COW,  and  Rachel,  the  Iamb  or  ewe.^  That  is  to  say,  he 
became  first  the  moon-bull  or  la,  and  afterwards  the  solar 
ram.  But  he  had  also  two  other  wives,  Bilhah  and  Zilpah, 
and  these  wives  may  be  again  compared  with  the  two  wives 
of  Azi-Dahaka,  the  snake-god  of  the  Zendavesta,  Savangha- 
vach  and  Erinaviich.  Bilhah,  compared  by  Delitzsch  with 
old,  is  probably  the  Turanian  ml,  the  Sanskrit  vala,  and 
the  Akkadian  bel,  meaning  ‘the  strong,’  and  this  interpreta- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  name  of  her  son  Dan,  who  evidently 
represents  the  widely-spread  race  of  the  Danava,  Dan  us  and 
Danai.  This  great  Danite  race  is  again  reproduced  in  the 
name  of  the  son  of  Dan,  who,  it  must  be  noted,  is  the  only 
one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  who  has  only  one  son.  This  son 
is  named  in  Gen.  xlvi.  23  Ilushim,  which,  as  noted  by 
Dr.  Smith,  is  a plural  form.  But  this  name  Ilusliim  again 
appears  in  Numbers  xxvi.  42,  in  another  plural  form, 
Shuham,  so  that  the  two  names  mean  the  IIus  and  the 
Shus.  These  names  again  point  to  the  IIus  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta and  their  great  king  Ilusrava,  the  glory  (srava)  of 
Hus,  who  conquered  Kangdesh  or  India,  and  avenged  the 
murder  of  Syavarshan  by  the  Turanians.  They  are  also 
the  same  people  as  the  Sus  of  the  great  province  of  Susiana, 
and  tlie  Saus  or  Sauvarna  of  India,  who  were  the  great 
trading  race  which  united  with  the  warlike  tribes  of  the 
Sinha-bunsis,  the  sons  (bunsis)  of  Sinha  or  Som  (the  moon) 
to  extend  the  rule  of  the  merchants  of  the  Euphratean 
countries  over  the  whole  of  the  Gangetic  valley.^  Zilpah 
again,  who  apparently  represents  Zillah,  the  wife  of  Lamech, 
and  who  is,  in  the  Lamech-myth,  the  mother  of  Tubal- Cain, 
the  father  of  the  metal-workers  and  worshippers  of  the 
fire-god,  is  identified  with  those  people  by  her  son  Ashur. 
His  descendants  seem  to  be  the  Asura  of  the  Hindus,  and 
it  is  the  tribe  of  Ashur  who  in  the  book  of  Joshua  are 

' Franz  Delitzsch  on  Genesis,  Clark’s  Foreign  Theological  Library,  vol.  wxv. 
fifth  edition,  1887,  p.  170. 

* See  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  p.  384,  s.v.  Dan. ; Part  V.  of  this 
Series,  .I.K.A.S.  July,  1890,  p.  641;  Darmesteter’s  Zendavesta,  Ashi  and 
Zamyad  Yasts,  41  and  43,  and  74  and  77,  pp.  278,  303,  304,  and  Part  11.  of 
this  Series,  J.R.A.S.  April,  1889,  pp.  256-262. 
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assigned  territory  including  that  of  Tyre.  The  chief  god 
of  T}'re  was  Melgarth,  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  or  the  god  first 
of  the  phallic  club  and  afterwards  of  the  fire-stick.  We  see 
thus  in  the  story  of  Jacob  a reproduction  of  the  transforma- 
tions of  la,  in  which  he  was  first  the  god  of  the  gazelle, 
afterwards  of  the  goat  and  phallic  god  and  then  of  the  fire- 
god.  In  Leah  the  wild  cow  we  find  la  again  as  the  moon- 
god,  and  her  tender  eyes  mentioned  in  Genesis  xxix.  17  are 

explained  by  the  three  eyes  of  the  wild  bull  of  Telloh  ^ 

she  being  the  wild  cow.‘  Eachel  again,  the  ewe  who  carries 
off  with  her  the  phallic  emblems  or  teraphim,^  is  the  mother 
of  Benjamin,  from  whose  tribe  Saul  was  born.  Saul  again, 
in  his  earlier  form,  and  before  he  was  recorded  as  the  first 
king  of  Israel,  as  Dr.  Sayce  shows,  was  the  sun-god,  the 
Sawul  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Saul  of  Rehoboth,  king 
of  the  Edomites ; ® so  that  throughout  the  same  historical 
idea  has  been  preserved,  and  la,  or  Jacob  with  his  four  wives, 
is  a complete  reproduction  of  the  Akkadian  succession  of 
religious  beliefs  as  shown  in  the  story  of  the  flood  and  the 
other  evidence  I have  adduced  in  this  essay,  with  that  set 
forth  in  Hindu  religious  history  and  in  the  Zendavesta.  In 
the  story  in  Genesis  Jacob,  it  is  true,  does  not,  like  the 
Thraetiiona  of  the  Zendavesta,  take  the  wives  of  his  prede- 
cessor, but  his  daughters ; but  the  original  story,  which  was 
changed  afterwards,  doubtless,  if  the  explanation  I suggest 
is  accepted  as  true,  made  them  the  wives  of  Laban.  The 
expedition  of  Laban  to  recover  them,  which  is  unmeaning 
when  his  object  is,  as  set  forth  in  Genesis,  to  recover  the 
teraphim,  is  perfectly  explicable  if  Leah  and  Rachel  were, 
as  in  the  Zendavesta,  his  wives. 

That  this  is  the  true  or  nearly  the  true  account  of  the  story 
of  Jacob  is  shown  to  he  probable  by  the  inscriptions  of  Thothmes 

' That  Babylonian  signs  were  used  by  the  people  of  Palestine  is  proved  by  the 
Cuneiform  tablets  found  at  Tell-el-Amarna  in  Egypt,  containing  Cuneiform 
reports  from  Palestine. 

2 That  the  teraphim  were  phallic  emblems  is  made  exceedingly  probable  by 
I.  Samuel  xix.  13-17,  where  the  story  is  told  of  how  he  put  the  teraphim,  with  a 
pillow  of  goat’s  hair,  to  represent  David  in  bed. 

^ Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  Lectm-e  iii.  p.  181. 
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III.  of  Egypt,  quoted  by  Dr.  Sayce,’  wliicli  mention  among 
the  cities  he  took  in  Palestine,  more  than  two  centuries  before 
the  time  assigned  to  the  Exodus  by  Egyptologists,  Yakub-el, 
or  Jacob  the  God,  and  Iseph-el,  or  Joseph  the  God,  showing 
that  they  were  both  old  gods  of  Palestine,  who  could  never 
by  old  myth-makers  have  been  spoken  of  as  individuals.  It 
was  he  who  learnt  the  true  name  of  God,  the  Yah,^  and  put 
away  strange  gods.®  His  identity  with  the  ancient  moon-god 
is  shown  in  his  thirteen  children.  These  originally  included 
Dinah,^  who,  like  Dus-shala,  the  one  daughter  added  to 
the  hundred  sons  of  Gandhiiri  the  moon- goddess,®  was  neces- 
sary, according  to  matriarchate  ideas,  to  perpetuate  the  race 
and  secure  an  alliance  with  adjoining  tribes.  Under  the 
symbol  of  the  thirteen  children  is  shown  a complete  epoch, 
as  set  forth  in  Joseph’s  dream,  where  the  sun,  moon  and 
eleven  stars  make  obeisance  to  him,®  but  this  was  doubtless 
originally  the  moon  and  its  twelve  companion  months,  the 
sacred  number  of  eleven  stars  still  retaining  the  remembrance 
of  the  eleven  annual  victims  offered  to  the  gods  of  generation 
in  the  Hindu  mythology.  The  eleven  stars  also  seem  to 
refer  to  an  ancient  division  of  the  heavenly  sphere  into 
eleven  segments,  similar  to  the  Babylonian  circle  of  ten 
stars  preserved  by  Berossus.  In  short,  Jacob,  or  Yakov, 
seems  to  be  the  righteous  god  la,  who  succeeded  the  goat- 
god  and  the  moon-god,  and  who  became  the  father  of  a holy 
people,  who  were  appointed  to  work  out  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness he  taught.  Of  this  law  Iseph-el,  or  Joseph,  the  father 
of  the  Ephraimites,  the  first  Semitic  race  ruling  in  Palestine, 
was  the  “ Asipu,”  or  interpreter. 

In  the  above  short  abstract  of  the  probable  meaning  of 
some  obscure  myths,  the  interpretation  of  the  last  two  is 

1 Ib.  Lecture  i.  p.  51. 

* Gen.  xxxii.  29-30. 

® Gen.  XXXV.  4. 

^ Her  name,  a.s  Dr.  Smith  shows  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bil)le,  p.  381,  is 
very  like  that  of  Dan,  and  thus  she  would  he  the  female  form  of  the  male  Dauu, 
united  to  the  Ephraimites  of  Shechem,  and  the  feud  between  them  and  Simeon 
and  Levi,  recorded  in  Genesis,  is  merely  another  form  of  the  enmity  against  the 
sons  of  Jo.seph  .shown  in  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren. 

* Mahabharata,  Adi  (Sambhava)  Parva,  cxvi.  p.  341. 

® Gen.  xxxvii.  C-9. 
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made  most  difficult  by  variations  and  revisions ; but  I think  I 
have  shown,  in  spite  of  the  alterations  made  by  later  authors 
who  misunderstood  the  ancient  methods  of  myth-makers, 
that  the  old  myth  was,  in  the  eyes  of  its  authors,  not  a story 
of  individuals  and  their  achievements,  but  an  embodiment  of 
truths  much  higher  and  more  exact  than  those  which  could  be 
conveyed  in  a narrative  history,  and  that  it  was  to  them  a 
solemn  statement  of  truth  in  its  best  sense,  as  representing 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  all  their  tribal  ancestors.  This 
symbolism  was  entirely  unintelligible  to  the  later  revisionists, 
who  lived  in  a time  when  history  was  assuming  the  narrative 
form,  and  who  consequently  thought  that,  historically,  myths 
must,  like  a history  written  by  themselves,  contain  the  stories 
of  individuals  who  really  lived  on  earth. 

But  when  the  methods  and  objects  of  the  mjdh  are  really 
understood,  we  see  at  once  that  the  people,  whose  past  I have 
tried  to  review,  possessed  all  the  characteristics  laid  down  in 
Renan’s  definitioft.  They  spoke  widely-extended  languages, 
and  had  a recorded  history,  religion,  and  legislation,  for 
governments  of  extensive  countries  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  definite  laws;  while  their  literature,  though 
it  was  not  written  in  alphabetical  characters,  set  forth  the 
teachings  of  the  past  and  the  records  of  the  present  in  signs, 
and  sacred  numbers,  which,  to  seeing  eyes  and  understanding 
ears,  told  their  story  much  more  clearly  and  certainly  than 
written  statements  could  do.  While  in  their  mythic  tales 
they  possessed  a literature  which  interested  all  hearers, 
remained  permanently  fixed  in  the  popular  mind,  and  kept 
alive  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds,  and  the  instructions  of 
their  tribal  ancestors. 
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Art.  XV. — The  Ilidory  of  the  Monque  of  A me  at  Old  Cairo. 
Uy  Eustace  K.  Corbett. 


Summary  of  Contents. 

I. — Mosque  of  present  day : surroundings,  plan  and  general  description. 
AVhat,  why,  and  how,  we  are  going  to  write,  pp.  759-76i. 

II. — The  original  Mosque  of  Amr ; history  of  its  foundation;  its  plan,  and 
its  use  (illustrated  by  sermon  of  Amr),  pp.  764-770. 

III.  — History  of  Mosque  in  detail,  pp.  770-796. 

{a)  Period  of  growth,  a h 21-212,  pp.  771-778. 

\b)  Period  of  elaboration,  a.h.  212-568,  pp.  778-781. 

(c)  Period  of  decay,  a.h.  568— now;  including  the  modern  legends  of  the 
Mosque,  and  description  of  present  details  not  included  in  introductory 
section,  pp.  781-796. 

IV.  — General  results  of  inquiry,  pp.  797-800. 


I. — Mosque  of  the  Present  Day,  etc. 

The  traveller  in  Egypt  who  wishes  to  visit  the  Mosque  of 
Amr  may  now  leave  Cairo  either  by  train  or  carriage,  and 
step  out  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  he  who 
prefers  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  route  will 
either  ride  or  walk,  and  taking  the  street  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  Khallg,  or  Canal  of  Cairo,  will  pass  out  of  the  town 
by  the  gate  of  Sayyida  Zeinab.  Following  the  road  past 
the  picturesque  little  Mosque  of  Zein  al  Abidin,  he  will 
pass  under  the  Aqueduct,  and  proceed  along  the  track  which 
leads  him  through  a country  of  mounds  and  dust-heaps  past 
the  Mosque  of  Abu-s-Suud  to  the  N.*  front  of  the  building 

* To  ayoid  confusion,  I have  adopted  throughout  the  terms  of  orientation  as 
given  by  Al-Makrizy.  He  treats  the  Kibla  side  of  the  Mosque  {i.e.  that  supposed 
to  be  directed  towards  Mekka)  as  south  ; and  names  the  other  sides  accordingly. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  axis  of  the  mihrab  points  as  near  as  pos'^ible  S.E.  by  E. : 
and  therefore  it  would  of  course  be  nearer  to  the  facts  to  call  it  E.  ; but  the 
confusion  it  would  introduce  in  following  our  authority  through  the  history  would 
be  considerable,  while  real  accuracy  would  not  be  obtained.  The  plans  are 
therefore  all  marked  according  to  Al-Makrizy’s  system,  and  all  references  to 
the  points  of  the  compass  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense.  The  correct 
orientation  is  also  indicated  outside  Plan  I. 
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■which  he  seeks  (see  Plan  I.).  Here  let  him  ascend  the  mound 
which  lies  outside  the  huts  by  which  the  facade  of  the 
Mosque  is  shut  in,  and,  facing  towards  them,  take  a general 
view  of  the  scene.  To  his  left  he  looks  over  a dusty  space 
of  comparatively  low-lying  ground,  to  the  Aqueduct  under 
which  he  passed  twenty  minutes  ago ; on  his  left  front  the 
citadel  of  Cairo  stands  out  in  the  distance  beyond  a large 
expanse  of  high  dust-mounds.  Straight  before  him  is  the 
Mosque,  but  he  can  see  little  of  it  excepting  the  higher 
part  of  the  two  minarets,  the  mass  of  huts  shutting  out  the 
view  of  the  low  walls  ; but  behind  the  Mosque,  at  some  two 
miles’  distance,  the  limestone  cliffs  of  Mukattam  gleam  in 
the  sunshine  : while  further  to  the  right  the  eye  rests  on 
a dusty  height  crowned  by  disused  windmills.  If  he  turns 
round,  he  will  see  on  his  right  front  the  Coptic  Monastery  of 
Abu  Seifein,  with  its  domes  and  palm-trees ; straight  in 
front  of  him,  after  a few  hundred  yards  of  dusty  plain,  rise 
graceful  groves  of  palms  and  other  trees  : while  to  the  left 
front  is  an  intricate  mass  of  common  houses,  forming  part 
of  the  village  of  Old  Cairo,  with  a minaret  or  two  peeping 
out  from  amongst  them,  and  showing  where  the  narrow 
streets  contain  a mosque. 

Descending  from  the  mound,  let  us  enter  the  cluster  of 
huts  by  a door  towards  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  Mosque, 
and  pass  through  them,  casting  a glance  on  the  way  at  the 
potters  making  earthenware  bottles.  We  can  now  see  part 
of  the  fa9ade  of  the  Mosque  : — a low  wall  of  baked  brick, 
plastered  and  whitewashed  : excessively  irregular,  not  con- 
taining a single  straight  line ; shored  up  at  intervals  by  but- 
tresses, and  showing  every  sign  of  continual  patching  and 
restoration.  Directly  in  front  of  us  is  the  chief  door  of  the 
Mosque,  with  a great  buttress  immediately  to  its  right ; 
above  it  is  a small  pointed  arch  to  lighten  the  weight,  and 
the  whole  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  minaret  rising  from 
a square  base  and  ending  above  its  gallery  in  a cylindrical 
top  with  a conical  cap.  Going  on  towards  the  left,  we  come 
to  a niche  in  the  wall,  with  remains  of  stucco  ornamentation 
(see  illustration)  : and  just  beyond  this  another  door,  which, 
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however,  is  opened  only  on  the  last  Friday  in  Ramadan,  when 
all  classes  flock  here  to  midday  prayers.  It  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  our  present  purpose  to  make  the  whole  out.side  circuit 
of  the  Mosque  in  equal  detail : suffice  it  to  say  that  the  other 
three  sides  no  longer  show  any  traces  of  plaster  or  white- 
wash, and  therefore  the  patching  is  still  more  visible.  At 
the  N.  end  of  the  W.  side  is  a piece  of  wall  considerably 
higher  and  thicker  than  the  rest,  with  five  small  windows 
above,  pent-house  and  round-arched  alternately,  and  below 
them  five  large  windows  (blocked  up),  the  arches  trembling 
between  round  and  pointed.  So  again  on  the  S.  side  there 
are  four  different  portions  obviously  of  different  dates : and 
when  we  get  to  the  E.  side  (where  the  buildings  attached  to 
a graveyard  sometimes  come  right  up  to  the  walls),  we 
remark  that  many  repairs  of  a very  late  date  have  been 
roughly  made  with  stone, — a material  that  does  not  enter  the 
original  scheme  of  the  building.  The  whole  effect  of  the 
exterior  is  that  of  walls  for  the  most  part  originally  ill  built, 
and  continually  repaired  piecemeal  long  after  they  had 
ceased  to  be  worth  preserving. 

On  entering  the  Mosque  by  the  door  under  the  minaret, 
we  find  ourselves  under  a wooden  roof  supported  by  a single 
row  of  columns.  Before  us  lies  a large  open  sandy,  or  rather 
dusty,  court,  at  the  further  end  of  which  is  a covered  space, 
with  its  roof  supported  on  six  rows  of  marble  columns.  On 
the  right  and  left  we  see  many  bases  of  columns,  showing 
that  the  colonnades  once  ran  round  the  whole  court ; in  the 
midst  of  which  stands  the  Ilanafiya,  or  fountain  of  ablutions, 
— a little  octagon  building,  whitewashed,  with  windows  of 
wooden  trellis-work.  It  is  surrounded  by  a flat-toj^ped 
verandah,  supported  on  eight  columns  of  white  marble ; and 
surmounted  by  a lantern  of  trellis- work  with  a little  plaster 
dome.  A tall  palm  and  an  old  acacia  stand  near  the  Ilanafiya: 
and  fifteen  slips  of  some  other  tree,  presented  to  the  Mosque 
in  1888,  are  symmetrically  arranged  in  the  court. 

If  we  look  at  Plan  I,’  we  shall  remark  two  things 

1 This  plan  is  reduced  from  one  drawn  by  an  official  of  the  Wakfs  in  1873, 
and  liberally  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  said  department.  It  may  not  be  abso- 

YOL.  XXII. — [new  series.] 
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especially,  with  reference  to  the  general  scheme  of  the  Mosque: 
first,  that  it  is  meant  to  be  a rectangular  figure,  but  is  far 
from  being  so ; second,  that  the  actual  arrangement  of  the 
rows  of  columns  shows  that  it  has  once  really  been  so.  If 
we  count  the  S.  row  of  the  S.  colonnade,  we  find  eleven 
columns  to  the  left  of  the  central  niche,  and  only  ten  to 
the  right : and  a glance  at  the  line  of  the  W.  wall,  running 
closer  to  its  row  of  columns  as  it  comes  S.,  suggests  that  the 
S.  wall  may  have  originally  extended  about  another  inter- 
columnar  sj^ace  to  the  right.  In  the  same  way  we  see  that 
the  E.  wall  has  been  so  badly  reconstructed  as  actually  to 
cut  short  the  row  of  columns  ‘ next  to  it,  running  N.  and  S. 
"We  can  therefore  have  no  doubt  that  the  Mosque  as  it  stands 
now  represents  a once  really  rectangular  space,  with  22 
columns  from  E.  to  W.,  and  with  E.  and  W.  colonnades  at 
least  four  columns  deep  ; and  we  shall  be  safe,  too,  in  attri- 
buting to  the  N.  colonnade,  now  represented  by  a single  row 
of  columns,  a depth  at  least  equal  to  this  latter. 

Let  us  now  go  into  the  S.  colonnade  and  examine  the 
columns,  and  we  shall  find  that  they  are  about  4‘33  metres 
in  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  wooden  abacus  from  which 
the  arches  spring  ; but  that  the  shafts  are  of  difierent  heights, 
and  are  equalized  by  bases  and  capitals  of  various  heights 
and  fashions  : sometimes  we  even  find  an  inverted  capital 
serving  as  a base.  The  capitals  are  of  late  Roman  and 
Byzantine  character  ; the  marble  shafts  of  the  columns  have 
no  polish,  having  suffered  much  in  their  time  from  alternate 
painting  and  scraping  and  rubbing  down  with  sand.  The 
arches  which  support  the  flat  wooden  roof  differ  among 
themselves,  some  being  round,  some  pointed,  and  some 
distinctly  horse-  shoe  in  form ; and  the  spacing  of  the 
columns  not  being  very  exact,  some  arches  are  necessarily 

lately  correct ; tut  it  is  evident  that  considerable  care  has  been  spent  upon  it ; 
and  it  is,  in  my  own  belief,  the  first  and  only  plan  of  the  Mosque  that  has  even 
approached  to  correctness.  Those  of  Coste,  and  of  the  various  guide-books, 
represent  the  Mosque  as  really  a rectangular  figure  ; and  though  sufficing  to 
show  the  general  scheme,  are  worse  than  worthless  as  a basis  of  investigation. 

' Of  all  the  columns  in  the  E.  and  W.  colonnades  the  bases  only  remain  ; but 
that  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
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somewhat  wider  than  others.  To  the  right  of  the  central 
niche  is  the  pulpit : and  at  the  N.  end  of  the  same  inter- 
columnar  space  is  the  dikka, — a rough  wooden  platform 
raised  on  dwarf  pillars.  There  is  a second  niche  in  the 
fifth  space  to  the  left  of  the  middle  one ; and  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  colonnade  is  a sepulchral  chamber  under 
a small  dome,  containing  a tomb  covered  with  wood  roughly 
painted  in  dark  red.  In  the  opposite  corner  is  a door 
leading  to  a minaret  above.  The  whole  colonnade  is  paved 
with  limestone  flags,  worn  and  dusty ; and  the  remains 
of  a similar  pavement  can  be  traced  in  the  E.  and  'W'. 
colonnades. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  Mosque  as  we  see 
it  in  the  present  day.  Of  architectural  beauty  there  is 
really  no  trace,  though  the  effect  of  the  S.  colonnade  with 
its  little  forest  of  columns  may  suggest  the  grandeur  of  the 
building  when  the  whole  court  was  so  surrounded,  before 
the  hand  of  ruin  and  decay  was  laid  on  the  whole  structure 
of  the  Mosque  ; when  thousands  of  lamps  hung  from  the 
wooden  ties  that  run  from  arch  to  arch,  and  mosaic  and 
gilding  probably  added  richness  and  variety  to  the  scene. 
It  is  only  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination  that  we  can  see 
any  beauty  in  this  sad  wreck  and  skeleton  of  a building. 

And  yet  there  is  a certain  unique  interest  attaching  to 
this  neglected  Mosque  among  the  dust-heaps.  It  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  being  the  earliest  foundation  in  Egypt,  and  among 
the  earliest  in  the  whole  of  Isliim  ; in  its  connexion  with  the 
history  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Muslims  in  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  long  train  of 
associations  which  are  awakened  by  the  story  of  its  founda- 
tion, growth,  and  decay. 

This  story  I here  propose  to  trace,  with  the  help  chiefly 
of  the  Arab  author  Al-Makrizy,  whose  celebrated  book  on 
the  Topography  and  Antiquities  of  Egypt  in  general  and 
Cairo  in  particular  was  written  about  a.d.  1420,  and  printed 
at  Bfilak  in  1853.  Al-Makrizy,  after  the  manner  of  Arab 
writers,  gives  us  a mass  of  historical  material,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  direct  quotation  from  his  predecessors;  but  it  is  raw 
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material  only,  and  the  working  up  has  yet  to  be  done.  If 
we  wish  to  gain  a really  perspicuous  view  of  the  subject, 
the  various  details  given  us  by  the  different  authors  quoted 
must  be  brought  into  relation  with  each  other,  and  thus 
formed  into  an  organized  whole.  To  accomplish  this  as  far 
as  may  be,  will  be  the  object  of  the  present  article.  Careful 
comparison  of  all  the  materials  at  our  disposal,  whether 
historical  notices,  plans,  or  actual  remains  ; the  reproduction 
of  historical  material  in  the  form  of  plans  where  it  appears 
possible ; the  gleaning  of  illustrative  passages  which  may 
bring  before  our  eyes  a picture  of  the  place  which  the 
Mosque  really  held  in  the  life  of  the  people  at  various 
periods ; lastly,  the  reproduction  of  photographic  views  of 
the  present  Mosque  : — such  are  the  methods  by  which  we 
may  hope  in  some  degree  to  succeed  in  our  object. 


II. — The  Okiginal  Mosque  of  Amr. 

When  Amr  ibn  al  Asy  invaded  Egypt  under  the  Caliphate 
of  Omar,  in  the  twentieth  j^ear  of  the  Flight^  (a.d.  641), 
the  first  opposition  of  really  serious  importance  that  he  met 
with  was  from  the  Imperial  garrison  in  the  fort  which  still 
exists  close  by  the  Mosque  which  he  afterwards  founded. 
Tradition  differs  hopelessly  as  to  the  details  of  the  siege, 
and  the  length  of  time  which  it  occupied : what  is  certain, 
however,  is,  that  whether  after  one  month  or  seven,  the 
garrison  surrendered,  and  Amr  was  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Alexandria.  The  story  runs  that  when  the 
camp  was  breaking  up  for  the  expedition  northward,  it  was 
found  that  a dove  had  built  her  nest  in  the  tent  of  Amr, 
who,  acknowledging  the  rights  of  hospitality,  ordered  that 


^ The  date  of  the  flight  of  the  Prophet  to  Al-Medina,  from  which  the  Muslims 
date  their  era,  corresponds  to  July  16.  a.d.  622.  Our  authorities  of  course  give 
their  dates  according  to  this  era,  which  will  he  found  much  the  most  convenient 
for  us  to  use  in  tracing  the  history,  as  each  date  will  at  once  suggest  the  age  of 
the  Mosque,  which  is  only  twenty-one  years  younger  than  the  era.  I have 
therefore  given  the  dates  in  years  of  the  Flight  ^.a.k.)  ; hut  I have  also  in  each 
case  given  the  corresponding  date  a.d. 
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it  should  be  left  undistui’bed : and  thus  it  was  that  when, 
on  bis  return  from  Alexandria,  Arar  proceeded  to  found  bis 
capital  on  the  same  spot,  tbe  new  town  was  called  El-Fustat, 
or  “ Tbe  Tent.” 

Tbe  scene  wbicb  presented  itself  to  one  wbo  stood  on  tbe 
top  of  tbe  fortress  was  then  very  different  from  that  which 
is  seen  by  the  traveller  at  tbe  present  day.  Tbe  course  of 
the  Nile  was  much  further  eastward:  it  flowed  directl\"  on 
tbe  west  of  the  fortress,  from  tbe  western  gate  of  which 
one  might  step  on  board  a boat,  whereas  at  the  present  day 
there  is  a good  quarter  of  a mile  between  the  fortress  and 
river.  The  whole  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Old  Cairo 
was  thus  at  that  time  under  water,  and  further  north  again 
the  course  of  the  river  tended  yet  moi’e  to  the  east.  Beyond 
tbe  fortress,  the  only  buildings  in  view  were  a few  churches 
and  monasteries, — one  group  far  north,  on  tbe  S.W.  confines 
of  modern  Cairo : others  scattered  to  the  south.  The  great 
plain  extending  N.  and  E.  of  the  fortress,  now  covered  with 
mounds  of  debris  and  a succession  of  great  graveyards,  was 
at  that  time  waste  land  with  patches  of  cultivation,  and, 
with  tbe  exceptions  already  mentioned,  showed  no  signs  of 
building  whatever. 

A little  north  of  the  fortress  was  a plot  of  ground  planted 
with  trees  and  vines.  Here  one  of  the  warriors  of  Amr, 
by  name  Kaisaba  ibn  Kulthum,  had  pitched  his  tent  and 
established  his  followers  at  the  time  of  the  siege : and  on 
returning  after  the  capture  of  Alexandria  he  took  up  his 
old  position,  while  Amr  built  himself  a house  a little  to 
the  East.  Now  at  this  time  the  Caliph  sent  orders  to  the 
governors  of  each  of  the  newly-conquered  provinces  to  build 
a Mosque  for  the  Friday  congregational  prayer  of  the  people, 
and  among  the  rest  Amr  received  a command  to  provide 
such  a Mosque  for  the  city  that  was  to  rise  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  General  opinion  pointed  to  Kaisaba’s  house  and 
garden  as  the  best  site : and  when  Amr  appealed  to  him, 
and  offered  to  give  him  whatever  position  he  might  prefer 
in  its  stead,  Kaisaba  of  his  own  will  gave  up  his  ground 
“as  a free  gift  to  the  Muslims”— a piece  of  generosity 
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celebrated  in  more  than  one  copy  of  verses  handed  down 
to  us.  The  Mosque  was  therefore  founded  on  this  site, 
A.H.  21  (a.d.  642).  Luckily  we  have  the  testimony  of  an 
eye-witness  as  to  its  original  dimensions,  which  were  no 
more  than  50  cubits  by  30  cubits ; or  28'9  metres  by  17‘34.^ 
A road  ran  all  round  the  outside,  and  there  were  six  doors, — 
two  opposite  the  house  of  Amr,  i.e.  East:  two  on  the  North, 
and  two  on  the  West;  thus  leaving  closed  the  south  side, 
that  is,  the  side  of  the  kibla,  or  direction  of  Mekka,  to  which 
the  Muslim  turns  his  face  in  prayer.  The  house  of  Amr 
extended  N.  and  S.  exactly  the  same  distance  as  the  Mosque, 
from  which  it  was  only  7 cubits  (4'046  metres)  distant  (see 
Plan  II.).  The  roof  of  the  Mosque  was  very  low,  and  there 
was  no  interior  court.^  The  floor  was  not  paved  nor  spread 
with  mats,  but  simply  strewn  with  small  pebbles.®  It  is 
related  that  no  less  a number  than  80  of  the  “ Companions  ” 
of  the  Prophet  were  present  at  the  fixing  of  the  kibla  : and 
this  fact  gives  a peculiar  sanctity  to  these  precincts  in  the 
eyes  of  pious  Muslims  to  this  day.  One  feature  which  is  of 
great  importance  in  all  later  Mosques  was  not  present  in  its 
full  development.  This  is  the  Mihrdb,  or  niche  in  the  kibla 
wall,  indicating  the  direction  of  Mekka,^  which  is  usually 
decorated  with  great  elaboration  of  design  and  splendour  of 
material.  We  are  told  distinctly  that  Amr  placed  “no 
hollow  Mihrab”  in  the  Mosque,  i.e.  his  Mihrab  was  not  a 
niche.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  there  was  something  that 


* The  name  of  the  cubit  is  in  the  Arabic  dhira-al-amal.  Now  there  are  and 
have  been  many  different  cubits  in  use  in  Egypt ; but  no  cubit  of  tliis  name  is 
now  known,  nor  have  I been  able  to  discover  any  account  of  it.  If,  however,  we 
look  through  the  list  of  cubits  now  known,  that  called  the  halady  or  “native” 
cubit  at  once  suggests  itself  as  the  most  likely  to  he  meant  by  dhird-al-amal, 
which  expression  would  seem  to  mean  “ the  cubit  of  ordinary  use.”  Further, 
we  shall  see  later,  that  if  we  accept  this  identification,  the  result  is  an  almost 
absolute  coincidence  in  the  length  of  the  kibla  side  of  the  Mosque  of  the  present 
day,  with  the  recorded  length  of  that  side  after  the  last  extension  in  that  direc- 
tion of  which  any  account  has  come  down  to  us.  I therefore  take  the  dhira-al- 
amal  to  be  the  same  as  the  dhhd  balady,  or  '578  metres. 

^ Here  ends  the  testimony  of  the  eye-witness. 

^ For  we  hear  afterwards  that  Maslama  first  spread  mats  instead  of  the 
former  pebbles,  a.h.  63  (a.d.  673). 

* The  Mihrab  itself  is  often  vulgarly  called  Kibla,  but  not  with  strict  correctness. 
Kibla  simply  means  “ direction  towards,”  and  technically  the  direction  of  Mekka 
taken  by  the  Muslim  in  prayer. 
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took  its  place ; for  we  learn  in  the  later  history  that  when  the 
first  niche  was  made,  after  the  enlargement  of  the  Mosque 
to  the  S.,  it  was  placed  in  a line  with  the  old  Mihrab  of 
Amr.  This  latter  would  no  doubt  be  a roughly-painted 
upright  space  with  a rounded  top  ; and  would  of  course 
serve  the  purpose  just  as  well  as  a niche;  for  it  merely 
points  out  which  side  of  the  Mosque  is  directed  to  Mekka, 
the  orientation  having  already  been  made  in  the  actual 
building.  A mimhar,  or  pulpit,  Amr  did  indeed  set  up  ; but 
the  Caliph  wrote  and  desired  him  to  destroy  it,  saying  ; “ Is 
it  not  enough  for  thee  to  stand  up,  while  the  Muslims  sit  at 
thy  feet  ? ” 

Such,  then,  was  the  real  Mosque  of  Amr : a simple  oblong 
room,  28'9  metres  by  17’34: ; the  low  roof  no  doubt  supported 
by  a few  columns,  which  were  easily  stolen  from  the  nearest 
villages,  or  from  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  a few  miles  south 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  Nile ; the  walls  probably  of  baked, 
but  very  possibly  only  unbaked  bricks,  and  unplastered  ; ^ 
the  floor  pebble-strewn ; the  light  probably  supplied,  as  in 
the  great  colonnade  at  the  present  day,  through  square 
apertures  in  the  roof.  It  possessed  no  minarets,  or  other 
attractive  outside  feature ; no  niche,  nor  any  other  internal 
decoration  ; the  very  pulpit  was  destroyed  after  a short  time. 
Yet  this  was  the  germ  of  the  mosque  afterwards  known  as 
Taj-al-Jawdmi,  or  the  Crown  of  Mosques.  And  indeed  it 
is  probable  that  its  earliest  days  witnessed  a greater  amount 
of  fervent  worship  and  public  spirit  than  could  be  easily 
found  in  the  period  of  its  greater  architectural  glory.  For 
in  the  time  of  Amr  we  are  still  in  the  early  da}^s  of  Islam, 
when  the  original  impulse  of  the  faith  had  not  yet  lost  its 
force,  and  the  wealth  of  conquered  provinces  had  not  yet 
engendered  luxury  and  ostentation.  In  these  days  the 
Mosque  must  have  served  in  practice  as  a place  of  general 
assembly  for  other  than  solely  religious  purposes.  The 
governor  was  himself  the  preacher,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Friday  prayers,  and  thus  the  weekly  gathering  on  Friday 

I For  we  learn  further  on  that  the  walls  were  first  plastered  by  Maslaraa, 
32  years  later. 
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would  naturally  lend  itself  to  the  announcement  of  public 
notices,  and  the  discussion,  formal  or  informal,  of  public 
business.  Fortunately  there  has  come  down  to  us  an  actual 
report  of  a sermon  preached  by  Amr,  which  brings  clearly 
before  us  the  part  played  by  the  Mosque  in  the  life  of  those 
early  days.  As  a genuine  ^ discourse  of  a Companion  of 
the  Prophet,  it  has  a great  interest  of  its  own  ; and  we  see  in 
it  how  general  moral  instructions  and  administrative  orders 
were  combined  in  the  sermon  of  a prince  of  the  people  in 
those  still  primitive  times.  Buhair,  then,  the  son  of  Dhakir, 
related  as  follows : 

“I  and  my  father  went  to  Friday  prayers  at  midday, 
a few  da}'s  after  the  Baptismal  Festival^  of  the  Christians. 
Now  we  were  a long  time  making  our  prostrations ; when 
lo,  there  approached  men  with  whips  in  their  hands,  pushing 
back  the  people,  so  that  they  were  afraid.  So  I said,  ‘ 0 
my  father,  who  are  these  ? ’ He  replied,  ‘ My  son,  these  are 
the  guard.’  Then  the  Muezzins  called  to  prayer,  and  Amr 
ibn  al  Asy  stood  up  on  the  mimbar  : and  I saw  that  he 
was  a short  thickset  man,  with  a large  head,  and  black  eyes, 
and  a good-humoured  expression,  clothed  in  embroidered 
garments,  resplendent  with  an  under  robe  and  a turban 
and  an  upper  robe.  So  he  rendered  praise  and  glor}'  to 


1 There  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  I can  see,  to  doubt  the  essential  authenticity  of 
this  discourse,  which  I translate  from  Al-Makrizy,  ii.  260.  It  is  related  by 
Ibn-Lahaia.  who  was  horn  a.h.  89;  and  the  tradition  is  traced  through  two 
other  persons,  to  the  earlier  of  whom  the  first-hand  witness,  Buhair-ibn-Dhakir, 
related  as  in  the  text.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  sermon,  it  is  necessary 
to  remark  that  in  the  early  days  of  Islam  in  Egypt  no  Muslims  were  allowed  to 
settle  in  the  country  districts ; they  were  confined  by  the  Caliph’s  special  order  to 
Fustiit  and  Alexandria.  In  the  spring,  however,  the  great  body  of  the  arm- 
bearing population  went  to  camp  for  three  or  four  months  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  out  their  horses  to  grass.  The  custom 
exists,  in  a necessarily  modified  form,  to  this  day  ; and  the  technical  terra  for  it 
is  the  same  that  was  used  in  Amr’s  time.  Any  native  gentleman  considers  it 
necessary  that  his  saddle-horses  should  spend  at  least  three  months  in  the  clover- 
fields,  say  from  the  middle  of  January  to  May,  and  in  some  districts  one  may  see 
at  this  season  a large  plain  of  clover  dotted  over  with  little  huts  made  of  maize - 
stalks,  where  the  attendants  of  the  horses  sleep. 

2 I take  the  Arabic  here  to  mean  the  Festival  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
known  among  the  Copts  as  Id  nl  Ghitds,  the  “ Festival  of  the  Plunging.”  The 
expression  actually  used  in  this  passage,  and  signifying  “The  Bathing  of  the 
Christians,”  seems  to  be  unknown  to  anybody  at  the  present  day,  hut  can  hardly, 
I think,  refer  to  anything  else.  As  this  festival  falls  in  the  midcUe  of  January, 
it  just  coincides  with  the  period  when  the  horses  are  put  out  to  grass. 
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God  in  a few  words,  and  called  down  blessings  upon  the 
Prophet  (God  bless  and  preserve  him  !)  and  preached  to 
the  people,  giving  commands  and  prohibitions.  And  I 
heard  him  urge  them  to  give  the  legal  alms,  and  to  visit 
their  kin,  and  command  them  to  use  moderation  and  avoid 
excess,  and  too  great  increase  of  their  household,  and  all 
such  luxury.  And  he  said : ‘ 0 assembly  of  the  peoj^le, 
beware  of  four  faults  ; for  they  bring  to  trouble  after  ease, 
and  poverty  after  plenty,  and  degradation  after  prosperity  ! 
Beware  of  increasing  your  households,  and  of  luxury,  and 
of  wasting  your  substance,  and  of  many  words  in  an  affair 
you  cannot  compass.  ’Tis  true,  a man  hath  need  of  some 
leisure,  to  give  rest  to  his  body  and  see  to  its  interests, 
and  to  allow  his  soul  free  scope  for  its  desires.  But  whoso 
talketh  this  way,  let  him  use  moderation  and  content  himself 
with  a little : and  let  not  a man  in  his  leisure  time  let  go 
his  portion  of  knowledge  ; — so  should  he  pass  his  life  in 
neglect  of  good,  and  in  ignorance  of  what  God  permitteth 
and  what  he  prohibiteth.  0 assembly  of  the  people  ! verily 
the  constellation  of  the  Twins  hath  arisen,  and  the  Dogstar 
hath  set,  and  the  heavens  have  become  clear,  and  tbe  pest 
hath  passed  away  from  the  earth,  and  the  dew  hath  decreased, 
and  the  pasture  hath  come  to  maturity,  and  the  pregnant 
ewes  have  brought  forth,  and  the  shepherd  must  keep  a 
fair  watch  over  his  fair  flocks.  Go  forth,  then,  with  the 
blessing  of  God  most  high,  to  your  fields : enjoy  all  the 
blessings  they  afford,  — the  milk,  the  sheep,  the  chase : 
put  your  horses  to  grass  and  let  them  grow  fat,  and  guard 
them  well,  and  treat  them  with  all  honour  : for  they  are 
your  defence  from  your  foes,  and  on  them  depends  your 
booty  and  your  spoil.  And  treat  with  kindness  the  Copts 
who  are  your  neighbours  : and  beware  of  the  strange  women 
whose  bodies  are  straight  as  the  lance : for  verily  they 
corrupt  the  faith  and  destroy  the  energies.  I was  told  by 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  Omar,  that  he  heard  the 
Prophet  (God  bless  and  preserve  him  !)  say : Verily  after 

wy  time  shall  God  lay  open  Egypt  before  ye.  Treat  ye,  there- 
fore, its  Copts  ivith  kindness  : for  they  are  your  kin  and  your 
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subjects.  Therefore,  I say,  keep  off  your  hands,  and  restrain 
your  passions,  and  veil  your  glances.  And  let  me  not  know 
of  a man  who  returneth  having  fattened  his  own  body  and 
let  his  horse  grow  lean.  Know  that  I shall  pass  the  horses 
in  review,  even  as  the  men : and  whoso  hath  let  his  horse 
grow  lean,  without  a sufficient  excuse,  his  pay  shall  I reduce 
in  proportion.  And  know  that  ye  are  encamped  on  the 
enemy’s  borders,  until  the  day  of  j udgment ; so  many  are 
the  foes  that  surround  you,  and  so  fixed  are  their  hearts 
upon  you  and  your  lands,  that  source  of  increase  and  wealth 
and  plenteous  possessions  and  blessing  which  decreaseth  not. 
I have  been  told  by  Omar,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  that 
he  heard  the  Prophet  (God  bless  and  preserve  bim !)  say  : 
When  God  shall  open  before  you  the  land  of  Egypt,  make 
ye  there  a numerous  host : for  that  host  is  the  best  of  the  hosts 
of  the  earth.  Then  said  Abu  Bakr  (God  accept  him!),  Why 
so,  0 Prophet  of  God?  He  replied.  Because  they  and  their 
wives  are  in  camp  on  the  enemy's  borders  until  the  day  of 
judgment.  Therefore,  0 Assembly  of  the  people,  praise 
God  for  what  he  hath  given  you,  and  enjoy  in  your  fields 
that  which  your  souls  desire : and  when  the  branch  is  dry, 
and  the  water  is  warm,  and  the  flies  increase,  and  the  milk 
is  sour,  and  the  herb  is  parched,  and  the  rose  falleth  from 
the  tree  : — then  arise,  return  to  your  city,  with  the  blessing 
of  God:  and  let  no  one  of  you  who  hath  a family  return 
without  bringing  some  present  to  his  family,  in  proportion 
as  his  wealth  or  poverty  permits  him.  I have  said  my  say : 
and  I commit  you  to  the  protection  of  God.’  ” 


III. — History  of  the  Mosque  in  detail. 

The  history  of  the  Mosque  in  which  Amr  preached  the 
above  sermon  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  periods. 
The  first,  or  the  period  of  growth,  extends  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Mosque  to  the  addition  made  by  Ibn  Tahir  in 
A.H.  212  (a.d.  827).  During  this  period  the  Mosque 
underwent  continual  enlargements  in  area,  as  the  population 
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of  the  city  kept  increasing  (see  Plan  III.).  The  second 
period  extends  from  a.h.  212  to  the  burning  of  Fustat  by 
Shawar  in  a.h.  664  (a.d.  1168),  or  perhaps  better  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Mosque  by  Saladin  in  a.h.  568 
(a.d.  1172-3);  and  maybe  called  the  period  of  elaboration 
and  decoration.  In  this  period  no  further  extension  takes 
place  in  the  area  of  the  Mosque  proper ; but  we  hear  from 
time  to  time  of  repairs,  decorations,  and  such  like.  With 
the  dynasty  of  Saladin  begins  the  third  period,  containing 
the  long  and  monotonous  history  of  the  neglect  and  decay  of 
the  Mosque.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  many  restorations : but 
in  each  case  they  were  undertaken  when  the  Mosque  actually 
threatened  to  fall : and  it  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  nearly 
all  of  them  were  owing  to  the  exertions  of  individuals,  who 
either  used  their  influence  to  move  an  insouciant  govern- 
ment, or,  failing  that,  drew  upon  their  own  purses.  Such 
are  the  three  periods,  each  of  which  we  will  now  proceed  to 
consider  in  detail. 


(a) — Period  of  Growth,  a.h.  21 — 212  (a.d.  642 — 827). 

The  first  addition  to  the  original  Mosque  was  made  in 
A.H.  53  (a.d.  673),  thirty-two  years  after  its  foundation,  by 
the  governor  Maslama.  The  people  complained  that  the 
Mosque  had  become  too  small : and  by  the  order  of  the 
Caliph  JVIuawiya  the  governor  enlarged  it  on  the  east, 
towards  the  house  of  Amr,  and  on  the  north,  adding  also 
an  open  space  or  court  outside  the  Mosque  in  the  latter 
direction  (see  Plan  III.).  We  are  not  told  the  dimensions 
of  the  Mosque  as  thus  reconstructed  : but  it  is  plain  that  the 
enlargement  to  the  east  can  have  been  only  very  small,  as 
Amr’s  house  was  at  a distance  of  but  four  metres  and  a 
fraction.  Maslama  was  the  first  to  plaster  the  walls,  and 
decorate  them  to  some  extent,  though  in  what  manner  we 
are  not  told, — probably  by  raised  stucco-work.  He  also 
spread  matting  on  the  floor,  in  place  of  the  pebbles  which 
were  formerly  strewn  there.  Lastly,  by  order  of  the  Caliph, 
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he  built  four  places  for  the  call  to  prayer,  one  at  each  corner 
of  the  Mosque.  It  is  dithcult  to  say  what  the  exact  form  of 
these  may  have  been  : the  name  given  them  by  our  authority 
is  neither  of  the  words  ordinarily  in  use  for  “minaret”:  in 
all  likelihood  the)^  were  but  something  like  sentry  boxes, 
perched  on  the  roof  at  each  corner ; the  germ  of  the  future 
graceful  sky-pointing  minaret.  They  were  approached  by 
a staircase  from  the  outside  of  the  Mosque. 

This  building  seems  to  have  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the 
Muslims  for  another  26  years,  after  which  time,  in  a.h.  79 
(a.d.  698—9),  the  governor  Abd  al  Aziz  ibn  Marwiin,  brother 
of  the  reigning  Caliph,  entirely  rebuilt^  the  Mosque,  in- 
creasing its  size  to  the  West,  and  bringing  within  its  walls 
the  open  space  which  Maslama  had  attached  to  it  on  the 
North  (see  Plan  III.),  while  on  the  East  “he  found  no  space 
to  enlarge  it  upon,”  which  we  know  must  have  been  the 
case,  since  the  Mosque  as  enlarged  by  Maslama  must  have 
all  but  joined  the  house  of  Amr.  Ten  years  later  the  roof, 
which  was  still  very  low,  was  raised  by  the  governor 
Abdallah  ibn  Abd  al  Malik. 

Only  fourteen  years  after  the  enlargement  by  Abd  al  Aziz, 
the  whole  Mosque  was  again  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Kurra 
ibn  Sharlk.  The  work  was  commenced  at  the  beginning  of 
a.h.  92  (October,  a.d.  710),  and  was  finished  in  the  ninth 
month  of  a.h.  93.  During  this  time  the  Friday  prayer  was 
held  in  a Kaisarlya,  or  sort  of  market.  The  additions  of 
Kurra  were  made  to  the  South  and  East  (see  Plan  III.). 
On  the  latter  side  he  took  into  the  Mosque  part  of  the  site 
of  the  house  of  Amr,  whose  heirs  received  compensation. 
The  addition  to  the  South  was  the  first  that  had  taken  place 
in  that  direction  : and  in  connexion  with  this  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Kurra  now  first  made  a Mihrdb  in  the  form 
of  a niche,  to  mark  the  direction  of  the  Kibla.  This,  we 
are  told,  was  the  niche  afterwards  (falsely)  known  as  that  of 

' Our  authority  says  definitely  that  Abd  al  Aziz  knocked  down  the  existing 
mosque.  This  is  sufficient  to  dispose  once  for  all  of  any  attempt  to  discover  even 
a fragment  of  the  original  building  in  the  present  Mosque.  We  shall  see  later 
that  there  can  really  be  but  little  of  the  Mosque  which  has  not  been  rebuilt 
many  times. 
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Arnr ; and  it  was  in  the  same  line  as  the  original  Mihriib 
(not  a niche)  of  Amr,  To  mark  the  original  position  of  this 
latter,  Kurra  gilded  the  capitals  of  four  pillars  which  enclosed 
the  spot.  The  Mosque  of  Kurra  had  four  doors  to  the  East, 
four  to  the  West,  and  three  to  the  North.  Of  these,  the 
eastern  ones  are  said  to  have  been  the  same  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  A1  Makrizy  (say  a.d.  1420).  The  mosque 
has  indeed  now  arrived  at  its  greatest  extension  to  the  South 
and  to  the  East : and  though  the  present  walls  may  be  later 
in  date,  their  lines  represent  roughly  those  of  Kurra’s  time  ; 
and  the  position  of  Kurra’s  inihrab  is  no  doubt  indicated 
with  more  or  less  exactness  by  the  left-hand  mihrab  of  the 
present  day.  Kurra  also  erected  a new  mimbar,  which 
remained  till  the  time  of  the  second  Fatimy  Caliph  (a.h. 
365-386  : a.d.  975-996). i 

About  the  same  time  (a.h.  97,  a.d.  715-6),  was  built 
inside  the  mosque  a chamber  for  the  Beit  al  Mai,  or  public 
treasury.  We  have  no  information  as  to  its  exact  form  or 
position  : but  we  know  that  it  comprised  a dome,  under 
which  the  second  Fatimy  Caliph,  al  Aziz,  had  a fountain 
placed,  nearly  200  years  later.  Two  suggestions  occur  as  to 
its  possible  position  : first  that  it  was  in  the  left-hand  corner 
of  the  S.  colonnade,  where  is  now  the  domed  chamber  with 
the  so-called  tomb  of  Abdallah  the  son  of  Amr : second,  that 
it  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  Court,  like  the  present 
Hanaflya.  This  latter  supposition  is,  however,  excluded  by 
what  we  are  told  later  : for  in  a.h.  442  (a.d.  1050-1),  when 
the  chamber  of  the  Muezzins  on  the  roof  of  the  Mosque  was 
restored  and  improved,  a trap-door  was  made  near  it,  leading 


* It  is  doubtful  whether  Amr  had  set  up  another  mimhar  after  the  deatli  of 
the  Caliph  Omar:  it  is  certain,  however,  that  one  already  existed  in  the  Mosque 
at  the  time  of  Kurra’s  additions.  According  to  one  account  it  dated  from  the 
time  of  Ahd  al  Aziz  ibu  Marwan  (a.h.  6d-86;  a.d.  685-705),  and  came  from  a 
Christian  church  : according  to  another,  it  was  sent  to  the  governor  Abdallah 
ibn  Sad,  the  immediate  successor  of  Amr  in  the  governorship  of  Egypt,  a.h.  2t- 
35  (a.d.  645-656),  by  the  King  of  Nubia,  who  sent  his  carpenter,  by  name 
Buktur,  a native  of  Dendera,  to  put  it  up.  Now  Buktur  is  a Coptic  name,  and 
the  traditions  are  worth  mentioning  because  they  both  point  to  the  Coptic  origin 
of  the  first  pulpits  in  Egypt,  and  tend  to  support  the  theory  w'hich  refers  to 
Coptic  influence  that  peculiar  style  of  minute  and  beautiful  panelling  in  wood  and 
ivory,  so  characteristic  of  Muslim  pulpits. 
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down  into  the  Beit  al  Mai.  This  proves  that  the  latter  was 
under  one  of  the  colonnades,  and  the  probability  is  that  it 
was  somewhere  under  the  great  southern  one.  We  are  told 
of  two  occasions  when  this  treasury  was  robbed. 

In  A.H.  133  (a.d.  750-1),  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Ummeyad  line  of  Caliphs,  Salih  ibn  Aly,  Governor  of  Egypt 
under  the  first  Abhiisy,  added  to  the  Mosque  to  the  extent 
of  four  lines  of  columns  to  the  North : making  a fifth  gate 
to  the  East,  known  in  the  time  of  Al  Makrizy  as  Bab  al  Kohl. 
Of  the  Mosque  at  this  time  Plan  IV.  attempts  a represent- 
ation. Its  measures  we  know  from  what  we  are  told  of  its 
dimensions  when  doubled  in  size  in  a.h.  212  (see  below). 
The  number  and  arrangement  of  the  columns  is  approximately 
given  us  by  the  facts.  For  we  know  that  Salih  added  four 
rows  of  columns  to  the  North  : therefore  the  least  we  can 
allow  to  the  N.  colonnade  as  reconstituted  by  him  will  he  six 
rows.  According  to  the  arrangement  given  in  the  plan,  we 
see  that  before  the  addition  of  Salih  the  south  colonnade 
would  have  six  rows,  while  the  North  had  two  : and  this 
is  a very  probable  arrangement ; for  the  kibla  side,  which 
is  in  a special  sense  the  place  of  prayer,  has  generally  a 
greater  depth  of  covered  space  than  the  others,  and  would 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  a Mosque  thus  built  by  accretion 
receive  the  first  attention.  The  spacing  of  the  columns  is 
practically  given  by  the  measures  of  the  sides,  and  also  by 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Mosque  of  a.h.  212  (see  below). 
For  the  rest,  the  arrangement  of  the  columns  is  not  dogma- 
tically given  as  correct  in  detail,  but  as  a conjectural 
restoration,  founded  on  the  general  facts  as  we  know  them. 

In  A.H.  175  (a.d.  791-2),  Musa  ibn  Aly  added  a raliaba, 
or  open  court,  again  to  the  North.  By  this  we  are  to  under- 
stand a sort  of  large  vestibule  or  corridor,  open  to  the  sky, 
outside  the  north  wall,  which  latter  remained  in  its  original 
position.  This  rahaba  is  not  to  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
Mosque  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Finall}%  in  a.h.  212 
(a.d.  827)  Abdallah  ibn  Tahir  ordered  the  Mosque  to  be 
doubled  in  size,  by  the  addition  to  the  West  of  its  exact 
area  in  the  same  shape : and  we  are  told,  “ the  addition  of 
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Ibn  Ttihir  was  tbe  great  Mihrab  and  all  that  is  to  the  West 
of  it,  up  to  tbe  Ziadat  al  Khdzin ; ” — of  which  latter  more 
hereafter.  The  dimensions  of  the  Mosque  were  now  190  cubits 
by  150  : and  the  period  of  growth  is  closed.  If  we  look 
forward  500  years,  we  shall  find  that  the  area  is  essentially 
the  same.  Al-Makrizy  has  in  another  passage  preserved  to 
us  certain  square  measurements  given  by  Ibn  al  Mutauwag, 
a writer  who  died  about  a.h.  730  (a.d.  1329—30).  These, 
representing  the  Mosque  of  that  day,  are  as  follows  : 

Area  of  the  whole  Mosque,  42,000  sq.  dhirds  al  hazz : of 
which  the  details  run  thus  : — 

S.  and  N.  colonnades,  each  13,425  26,850 

E.  and  W.  „ ,,  3,825  = 7,650 

Sahn,  or  open  court  in  the  middle  7,500 

42,000 

Luckily,  Ibn  al  Mutauwag  informs  us  that  these  42,000 
sq.  dhiras  al  6rtsz  = 28,000  sq.  dhiriis  al  amal\  i.e.  3 sq. 
hazz  — 2 sq.  amal.  Multiplying  the  sq.  hazz  areas  by  ■§■, 
we  get  then  in  terms  of  sq.  amal  as  follows  : 

S.  and  N.  colonnades,  each  8,950  17,900 

E.  andW.  „ „ 2,550  = 5,100 

Sahn  5,000 

Total  area  in  sq.  amal^  ...  28,000 

Now  the  total  area  resulting  from  the  linear  measurements 
given  above,  of  the  Mosque  as  it  stood  in  a.h.  212,  after 
the  addition  of  Ibn  Tahir  (190x150  cubits),  is  28,500. 
The  difference  between  this  and  the  28,000  of  a.h.  730, 
just  arrived  at,  is  so  small  that  we  may  safely  disregard 
it,  and  declare  that,  roughly  speaking,  the  area  of  the 
Mosque  in  a.h.  212  and  in  a.h.  730  was  28,500  sq.  cubits. 
This  being  the  case,  we  shall  also  naturally  infer,  in  the 

1 The  dhira  al  amal  (for  wliich  see  note  supra)  we  will  now  for  convenience 
call  a cubit  simply. 
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absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  general 
arrangements  of  colonnades  and  sahu  was  also  essentially 
the  same  during  this  period  of  500  years.  By  fitting,  there- 
fore, the  areas  obtained  from  Ibn  al  Mutauwag,  to  the 
linear  measurements  of  a.h.  212,  we  shall  arrive  with  almost 
absolute  accuracy  at  the  plan  of  the  Mosque  from  a.h.  212 
to  A.H.  730  (a.d.  827-1329).'  We  are  thus  enabled  to  draw 
a plan  of  an  area  of  190x150  cubits,  with  S.  and 
colonnades  each  47-j%  cubits  deep  : while  the  E.  and  W. 
colonnades  are  each  55-[|-  cubits  from  N.  to  S.  by  45^'’^^^ 
cubits  from  E.  to  W. : leaving  in  the  middle  a sahn  or 
open  coui’t  of  5500  square  cubits.  Turning  these  measure- 
ments into  metres,  we  have  an  area  of  109‘82  x 86'7  metres  : 
and  (neglecting  fractions)  the  depth  of  the  S.  and  W. 
colonnades  is  27  metres  ; while  the  E.  and  W.  colonnades 
are  32  metres  from  N.  to  S.,  by  26  metres  from  E.  to 
W.  (see  Plan  Y.).  The  next  question  is  the  number 
and  distribution  of  the  columns.  The  number  is  given  by 
Ibn  al  Mutauwag  as  378.  Now  shice  the  plan  of  the  Mosque 
at  the  present  day  (Plan  I.)  obviously  points  to  an  original 
line  of  22  columns  along  the  N.  and  S.  sides,  and  the  length 
of  those  sides  in  the  Mosque  of  Ibn  Tahir  just  gives  us  room 
to  jDut  in  the  extra  column,  which  is  now  missing,  we  are  quite 

* The  calculations  are  in  detail  as  follows  : 

S.  and  N.  Colonnades  : each 
Length  190  cubits. 

Area  8950  sq.  cubits. 

.-.  Depth  = ^^  = 47  1%  cubits. 

E.  and  W.  Colonnades. 

The  length  of  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  Mosque  is  150  cubits.  From  this 
we  must  subtract  (47^X2)  cubits,  the  depth  of  the  S.  and  Jl.  colonnades,  to 
arrive  at  the 

Length  150 — 94,%- cubits  = 55t|  cubits. 

Area  = 2550  sq.  cubits. 

.•.  Breadth  = 2550-=-55if  cubits  = 45i^  cubits. 

The  Sahn,  or  court  in  the  middle. 

The  length  and  breadth  is  given  by  the  above  : 

From  N.  to  S.  it  is  the  same  as  the  E.  and  W.  colonnades,  viz.  5511  cubits. 

From  E.  to  W.  it  is  190 — -(45-i^X  2)  = 190 — 91f|  = 98fl  cubits. 

The  area  of  the  sahn  is  therefore  55lfx98|l,  which  works  out  correctly  to 
5500  sq.  cubits. 
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safe  in  ranging  our  columns  in  the  N.  & S.  colonnades  in 
lines  of  22.  The  problem  of  arranging  the  whole  number 
on  this  basis  would  by  solved  if  we  could  make  the  N. 
and  S.  colonnades  each  seven  columns  deep  (7  x22  x 2 = 308), 
and  the  E.  and  W.  colonnades  each  seven  columns  from  N. 
to  S.  by  five  from  E.  to  W.  (7x5x2  = 70:  total  378). 
This  arrangement  is  exactly  represented  in  Pocock’s  plan 
(Plan  VI.),  if  we  take  away  one  row  E.  and  W.  from  the 
E.  and  W.  colonnades.  Such  an  arrangement,  however, 
would  do  violence  to  the  spacing  of  the  columns  in  our 
present  plan  : since  we  should  then  have  as  many  as  21 
columns  in  the  whole  line  from  N.  to  S.  (86'7  metres) 
against  22  only  from  E.  to  MV.  (109*82  metres).  The 
spacing  problem  solves  itself  fairly  if  we  place  the  columns 
as  in  Plan  V.,  giving  19  columns  to  the  whole  line  from 
N.  to  S.  We  then  get  N.  and  S.  colonnades  each  22  (E. 
and  W.)  X 6 (N.  and  S.)  : E.  and  W.  colonnades,  each 
7 (N.  and  S.)  X 6 (E.  and  W.)  This  gives  a total  of  348 
columns  only  : leaving  30  columns  to  be  accounted  for. 
These  it  seems  natural  to  put  with  the  columns  bounding 
the  Sabn,  as  we  see  them  at  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  colonnade 
at  the  present  day.  We  should,  however,  require  at  least 
34,  instead  of  30,  so  that  we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
exact  arrangement  of  the  columns  remains  an  unsolved 
problem  ; though  the  areas  and  arrangement  of  the  colon- 
nades and  court  are  certain.^  The  doors,  according  to  Ibn 
al  Mutauwag  were  13:1  on  the  South,  for  the  Khatib  or 
preacher,  only  ; an  arrangement  known  in  various  mosques  : 
three  on  the  North  : five  on  the  East : and  four  on  the  West. 
The  minarets  were  five : we  may  suppose  one  at  each  corner, 
and  one  extra  one  somewhere  else, — probably  in  the  centre 
of  the  N.  side.  All  these  details  are  represented  in  Plan  V.  : 

’ That  is,  always  supposing  that  Ibn  al  Mutauwag’s  details  are  to  be  relied 
upon.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  columns  is  really  too  great  to  get  into  the 
area  of  his  colonnades,  together  with  the  coincidence  wtli  Pocock’s  plan  just 
mentioned,  inclines  one  to  suspect  that  the  area  is  too  small,  and  that  the  Mosque 
had  already,  when  it  contained  378  columns,  received  the  extension  N.  which  we 
find  in  Pocock’s  plan.  We  shall  see  later  on  that  there  is  a further  and  more 
important  reason  for  tliis  suspicion. 

VOL.  XXII. — [new  series.] 
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whicli  (neglecting  for  the  moment  the  “ Zladas,”  which  are 
sufficiently  represented  in  Plan  III.),  we  may  assert,  with  a 
reservation  as  to  a possible  extension  northwards,  to  represent 
the  area  and  general  arrangement  of  the  Mosque  as  it  was 
in  essentials  from  a.h.  212  to  a.h.  730. 

But  the  course  of  the  history  has  here  led  us  too  far 
forward,  and  we  must  now  return  and  see  what  happened 
after  the  addition  of  Ibn  Tahir. 


(b) — Period  of  Elaboration  and  Decoration,  a.h.  212 — 568 
(a.d.  827—1172). 

We  chose  the  date  of  a.h.  212  as  closing  the  period  during 
which  the  Mosque  underwent  continual  enlargement  by  a 
long  succession  of  governors.  From  this  date  down  to  the 
burning  of  Al-Fustat  by  the  Wazir  Shawar,  in  a.h.  564 
(a.d.  1168-9),  the  fortunes  of  the  Mosque  were  somewhat 
varied,  and  it  received  more  or  less  attention  according  to  the 
immediate  circumstances  of  the  time  : hut  as  contrasted  with 
the  preceding  period  of  growth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding period  of  neglect  on  the  other,  it  may  fairly  be  named 
a period  of  elaboration  and  decoration.  There  are  indeed 
sufficient  historical  reasons  for  the  ceasing  at  about  this  time 
of  the  previous  continual  extensions  of  the  Mosque.  Already 
in  a.h.  133  (a.d.  750-1),  on  the  fall  of  the  Ummeyad  dynasty, 
a military  suburb  had  been  formed  to  theN.E.  of  Al-Fustat; 
and  in  a.h.  169  (a.d.  785-6)  a mosque  was  built  there  for 
Friday  prayer.  Again,  in  a.h.  258  (a.d.  872)  Ahmad  Ibn 
Tulfin,  governor  of  Egypt,  who  made  himself  practically 
independent  of  the  Caliphate,  and  founded  a dynasty  in 
Egypt,  built  a town  again  further  N.E.,  where  in  a.h.  263 
(a.d.  876)  he  founded  his  celebrated  Mosque,  which  still 
exists.  Once  more,  within  the  period  which  we  are  con- 
sidering falls  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Cairo  proper 
(a.h.  358,  A.D.  969),  with  its  great  mosques  Al-Azhar  and 
Al-Anwar  (the  latter  better  known  as  the  Mosque  of  Al- 
Hakiin).  Accordingly  we  find  that  such  additions  as  ivere 
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made  to  the  Mosque  of  Amr  during  this  period  did  not 
increase  the  area  of  the  Mosque  proper,  but  were  of  the 
nature  of  outside  courts  (see  the  dotted  lines  in  Plan  III.). 
Such  courts  are  technically  known  as  ziddas,  or  additions  : 
and  in  Ibn  al  Mutauwag’s  account  of  the  Mosque  of  his  day  we 
are  told  that  it  had  three  ziddas}  Let  us  briefly  trace  their 
history  before  passing  on  to  the  other  details  of  this  period. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Mosque  as  it  existed  in 
A.H.  133  (Plan  IV.)  received  in  a.h.  175  (a.d.  791-2)  an 
outside  addition  to  the  north,  known  as  the  “Rahaba  of 
M usa.”  Al-Makrizy’s  account  of  the  other  Ziadas  is  a little 
obscure.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  the  Kiidy  Al-Ilarith 
built  in  A.H.  237  (a.u.  851-2)  the  Ziiida  known  by  his  name, 
and  that  it  formed  in  later  times  the  northern  part  of  the 
addition  known  as  Ziadat-al-Khazin,  built  by  Abu  Bakr-al- 
Khiizin  in  a.h.  357  (a.d.  968).  This  latter  addition  we  have 
already  incidentally  heard  of,  as  being  to  the  west  of  Ibn 
Tahir’s  enlargement  of  the  Mosque.  Meanwhile,  in  a.h.  258 
(a.d.  872)  was  built  on  the  N.  side  the  addition  known  as 
Rithabat  Abi  Aiyub,  which  name  was  in  Al  Makrizy’s  time 
extended  to  the  original  Rahaba  of  Miisa,  which  formed  its 
eastern  half.  (This  Abu  Aiyub  also  set  up  in  the  Sahn 
a number  of  wooden  pillars,  which  supported  an  awning 
to  protect  worshippers  from  the  sun.  These  remained  till 
a.h.  406  (a.d.  1015),  when  they  were  removed  by  the 
Fatimy  Caliph  Al-Hakim.)  We  have  thus  the  whole  W. 
and  N.  sides  surrounded  by  open  courts.  There  remains 
only  the  E.  side,  as  to  which  we  have  no  deflnite  informa- 
tion. Since,  however,  there  were  three  Ziadas  in  Ibn  al 
Mutauwag’s  time,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  side  also  had 
at  some  period  received  an  outside  court,  thus  completing 
the  natural  plan,  which  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
Mosque  of  Ibn  Tuliin.^  We  may  remark  that  of  th^se  three 

’ The  Mosque  of  Ibn  Tulun  has  three  ziadas,  just  as  represented  in  our  Plan 
III. : and  a street  which  rnns  outside  one  of  them  is  known  to  this  day  as  Sikkat 
az-Ziada,  or  Ziada  Street. 

^ The  existence  of  the  eastern  Ziiida  in  later  times  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  told  that  at  some  unspecified  date  after  a.h.  702  (a.d.  1302),  the  northern 
and  eastern  Ziadas  fell  down. 
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Ziiidas,  those  on  the  E.  and  W.  would  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared in  later  times,  since  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the 
Mosque  from  E.  to  W.  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  time  of 
Ibn  al  Mutauwag:  whereas  the  original  northern  one,  or 
part  of  it,  has  been  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  Mosque. 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  Ziadas.  We  now  proceed 
to  the  other  incidents  of  our  second  period.  Of  these  the 
first  to  be  noticed  is  a fire  which  occurred  in  the  Mosque 
in  A.H.  273  (a.d.  886),  and  destroyed  a large  part  of  the 
addition  of  Ibn  Tahir.  The  damage  was  restored  by  Khu- 
marawaih,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahmad  ibn  Tulun,  at  an 
expense  of  6400  dinars — say  £3200. 

It  was  under  al-lkhshid,  in  a.h.  324  (a.d.  936),  that  the 
majority  of  the  columns  were  decorated  (no  doubt  by  paint- 
ing the  shafts  and  gilding  the  capitals),  and  in  particular 
had  collars  placed  round  the  junction  of  shaft  and  capital. 
These  would  be  of  some  metal,  probably  brass,  and  perhaps 
studded  with  j)ieces  of  enamel  or  coloured  glass. 

In  A.H.  336  (a.d.  947-8)  Abu  Hifs  the  Eady  built  a 
chamber  on  the  roof  for  the  Muezzins. 

The  year  a.h.  378  (a.d.  988-9)  saw  the  placing  of  the 
fountain  under  the  dome  of  the  Beit  al  Mai,  as  already 
mentioned. 

In  .A.H.  387  (a.d.  997)  the  Mosque  was  replastered  or 
whitewashed.  We  are  told  that  much  mosaic  decoration 
was  removed  on  this  occasion  : and  thus  learn  incidentally 
that  such  decoration  had  existed.  We  may  safely  suppose 
that  it  dated  either  from  the  time  of  the  dynasty  of  Ibn 
Tfiliin,  or  from  that  of  the  Ikhsludlya ; for  both  of  these 
dynasties  cultivated  the  arts  of  magnificence. 

The  Fiitimy  Caliph  Al- Hakim  sent  to  the  Mosque  in 
A.H.  403  (a.d.  1012-3)  no  fewer  than  4200  copies  of  the 
whole  or  of  parts  of  the  Koran,  some  of  them  written  in 
letters  of  gold  : and  the  people  were  free  to  use  them  in  the 
Mosque.  At  the  same  time  he  had  made  specially  for  the 
purpose  a great  chandelier,  containing  100,000  dirhams  of 
silver.  Its  bulk  was  so  great  that  it  could  not  be  got  into 
the  Mosque  without  enlarging  a door  for  the  purpose. 
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Three  years  later  (a.h.  406,  a.d.  1015-6),  the  same  Caliph 
did  away  with  the  awnings  in  the  Sahn. 

One  other  decoration  made  in  the  time  of  the  Fatimy 
Caliphs  remains  to  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  hanging  of 
a silver  chain  in  front  of  the  Mihrab,  by  the  Caliph  A1 
Mustansir  in  a.h.  438  (a.d.  1046-7).  At  the  same  time 
the  pillars  of  the  Mihrab  were  enriched  with  silver  collars, 
which  were  afterwards  removed  by  Saladin. 

From  this  time  down  to  the  burning  of  Al-Fustat,  we 
hear  of  smidry  slight  additions  in  detail  and  various  repairs, 
but  of  nothing  worth  mentioning  here.  In  the  year  564  a.h. 
(a.d.  1168-9)  Amaury,  King  of  Jerusalem,  invaded  Egypt, 
and  encamped  to  the  south  of  Al-Fustat : and  by  order  of 
Shawar,  the  Wazir  of  the  last  Fatimy  Caliph  A1  Adid,  fire 
was  set  to  the  town,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Frankish  army.  In  this  fire  the  Mosque  of  course 
was  involved, — and  we  are  told  that  it  suffered  damage.  It 
would,  however,  be  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  actual 
structure  was  destroyed.  The  walls,  though  no  doubt  in  need 
of  much  repair,  remained  standing : the  roof  and  all  other 
woodwork  would  of  course  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  many 
other  details  of  all  sorts  would  require  restoration.  This 
was  accomplished  four  years  later  (a.h.  568  = a.d.  1172-3) 
by  Saladin,  who,  having  taken  over  the  government  of  the 
country,  “ restored  the  old  Mosque  in  Misr,  and  renewed 
the  kibla  side  of  the  Mosque,^  and  the  great  mihrab,  and 
paved  it  with  marble,  and  inscribed  his  name  upon  it.” 
Beyond  this  he  made  many  small  alterations  in  detail,  none 
of  them  worth  noting  here.  With  this  date  our  second 
period  may  be  said  to  come  to  an  end  : and  we  therefore 
pass  on  to  the  third  and  last. 

{c)~Period  of  Neglect  and  Decay,  a.h.  568  . . . (a.d.  1172-3). 

That  the  period  of  neglect  and  decay  had  now  set  in  is 

* This  does  not  necessnrily  imply  the  rebuilding  of  the  S.  wall.  It  would 
seem  that  the  entire  renewal  of  the  S.  colonnade  is  all  that  is  meant : though 
the  wall  would  of  course  undergo  repairs. 
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sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  further  restoration 
took  place  during  the  whole  of  the  AiyHby  dynasty  (a.h. 
668-648=a.d.  1172-1250-1),  “ The  mosque  remained  in 

this  state,”  we  are  told,  “ till  the  daj's  of  Izz-ad-din  Aibak, 
the  first  Mamluk  sovereign.”  Meanwhile,  we  may  quote 
the  evidence  of  an  intelligent  traveller,  and  most  picturesque 
and  graphic  narrator,  who  visited  the  Mosque  during  the 
reign  of  As-Salih  Nigm-ad-din,  practically  the  last  Sultan 
of  Saladin’s  dynasty  (a.h.  637-647  = a.d.  1240-1249)4 
After  telling  us  how  he  rode  on  donkey  back  to  visit  Al- 
Fustat,  and  describing  all  the  humours  of  the  journey,  he 
proceeds  as  follows : 

“ So  I went  on,  and  walked  in  the  narrow  markets,  where 
my  sufferings  from  the  crush  of  the  people  with  their  wares, 
and  waterskins  carried  on  camels,  were  such  as  can  only  be 
done  justice  to  by  witnessing  and  undergoing  them;  until 
at  last  I arrived  at  the  Mosque.  And  I observed  in  the 
matter  of  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  which  surround  it, 
the  contrary  of  what  I have  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the 
mosque  of  Ishblllya  [Seville]  and  the  mosque  of  Marakish 
[Marocco].  Then  I entered,  and  saw  a great  mosque,  of 
ancient  structure,  without  decoration,  or  any  pomp  in  the 
mats  which  ran  round  part  of  the  walls  and  were  spread  on 
the  floor.  And  I observed  that  the  people,  men  and  women 
alike,  made  a passage  of  it,  treading  it  under  foot,  and 
passing  through  it  from  door  to  door  to  make  a short  cut ; 
and  the  hawkers  were  selling  in  it  all  sorts  of  kernel-fruit, 
and  biscuits,  and  such  like,  and  the  people  ate  of  them  in 
many  parts  of  the  mosque,  neglecting  the  reverence  due  to 
the  place,  according  to  the  custom  holding  amongst  them  in 
such  matters.  And  a number  of  children  were  going  about 
with  vessels  of  water  to  those  who  ate,  and  made  a living 
out  of  what  they  got  from  them  : and  the  remains  of  their 

* Ibn  Said  al  Maghriby  arrived  in  Alexandria  in  a.h.  639  (a.d.  1241),  and 
seems  to  have  remained  in  Egypt  about  ten  years.  He  visited  and  examined 
carefully  everything  worth  seeing  in  Al-Kahira  and  Al-Fustat,  and  described 
them  in  a book,  of  which  we  unluckily  possess  such  fragments  only  as  have  been 
quoted  by  later  authors.  The  present  passage  is  part  of  a longer  one  quoted  by 
Al-Makrizy,  i.  341  sq. 
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food  lay  about  the  court  and  corners  of  the  mosque ; and 
roof  and  corners  and  walls  were  covered  with  cobwebs  ; and 
the  children  played  about  the  court : and  the  walls  were 
written  upon  with  charcoal  and  red  paint  in  various  ugly 
scrawls  written  by  the  common  people.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  this  Mosque  has  a certain  grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  effect  upon  the  feelings,  which  you  do  not 
experience  in  the  Mosque  of  Ishbillya,  in  spite  of  all 
its  decorative  display,  and  the  garden  in  its  midst.  And 
I observed  that  I experienced  in  it  a soft  and  soothing 
influence,  without  there  being  anything  to  look  upon  which 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  Then  I learned  that  this 
is  a secret  influence  left  there  from  the  fact  that  the 
Companions  of  the  Prophet  (may  God  accept  them  stood 
in  its  court  whilst  it  was  building.  And  I was  pleased 
with  what  I observed  in  it  of  the  circles  of  students  sitting 
round  those  appointed  to  lecture  in  the  Kuran  and  theology 
and  syntax  in  various  parts  : and  I enquired  about  the 
sources  of  their  livelihood,  and  was  told  that  it  came  from 
the  legal  alms  and  such  like  : I was  also  told  that  it  was 

very  difficult  to  collect  it,  except  by  means  of  influence  and 
great  trouble.  After  this  we  left  the  Mosque,  and  passed 
on  to  the  shores  of  the  Nile.” 

The  above  passage  sufidciently  indicates  the  state  of  neglect 
into  which  the  Mosque  had  fallen  when  the  dynasty  of 
Saladin  was  drawing  to  its  close.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
the  first  Mamliik  Sultan,  Izz-ad-din  Aibak  (a.h,  648-655 
=A.D.  1250-1257)  replastered  and  repaired  the  Mosque, 
scraping  the  columns  and  restoring  the  marble  pavement 
and  increasing  it,  “ until  the  whole  was  paved  with  marble, 
and  there  was  no  part  of  the  floor  without  marble,  even 
beneath  the  mats.”^  Notwithstanding  the  repairs  effected 
by  Aibak,  it  was  found  in  the  reign  of  Baibars  (a.h.  658^ 
676  = a.d,  1260-1277)  that  the  north  wall  was  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  and  threatened  to  fall.  The  chief  Kady, 

* In  this  passage  the  Sahn  is  not  meant  to  he  included,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on.  Saladin  had  paved  the  S.  colonnade,  and  Aibak  would  seem  to  have  repaired 
this  and  paved  the  three  others. 
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having  made  a personal  inspection,  and  consulted  the  archi- 
tects, stopped  the  water  running  into  the  Fiskiya,  or  fountain, 
on  account  of  the  damage  it  was  causing  to  the  foundations. 
He  also  built  buttresses  against  the  north  wall  of  the  Mosque 
proper,  inside  the  northern  Ziada  : and  at  the  same  time 
removed  the  greater  number  of  the  chambers  which  had 
been  gradually  accumulating  on  the  roof.  The  expense  of 
these  repairs  was  defrayed  from  the  revenues  attached  to  the 
Mosque.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  structure  was 
still  unsafe:  and  an  appeal  to  the  Sultan  for  help  from  the 
public  treasury  resulted  in  the  complete  rebuilding  of  the  N. 
leall,  and  the  removal  and  replacing  of  some  of  the  columns, 
and  the  rebuilding  of  the  arches  above  them.  At  the  same 
time  all  the  columns  were  polished,  and  the  whole  Mosque 
replastered. 

Twenty-one  years  later  (a.h.  687  = a.d.  1288),  in  the 
reign  of  the  Sultan  Kalawun,  certain  repairs  were  carried  out 
under  Izz-ad-din  al-Afram : and  the  neglected  state  of  the 
Mosque  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  he  “ cleared'  away 
the  dust  and  refuse  that  was  in  the  Ziadas.” 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  the  Mosque  was  an 
earthquake  which  took  place  in  a.h.  702  (a.d.  1302),  and 
did  much  damage.  The  restoration  was  entrusted  by  the 
Sultan  Muhammad  ibn  Kalawun  to  the  Amir  Salar,  who 
among  other  things  pulled  down  many  Mosques  which  were 
on  the  East  of  Al-Fustat,  for  the  sake  of  their  columns, 
with  the  material  of  which  he  intended  to  pave  the  Sahn. 
Not  contented  with  this,  he  pulled  up  many  of  the  longer 
pieces  with  which  the  rest  of  the  Mosque  was  paved : 
arranged  the  whole  in  piles  near  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
Mosque  : and — never  even  began  the  paving  of  the  Sahn  ! 

This  period,  however,  is  the  very  latest  to  which  the  style 
of  the  stucco  details  ^ on  the  N.  wall  will  allow  us  to  refer 
the  unrecorded  extension  of  the  Mosque  to  the  N.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Ibn  al  Mutauwag  (f  circ.  a.h.  730) 
describes  the  Mosque  of  his  day  in  terms  which  show  that 

* The  mihrab  on  the  outer  side,  and  some  remains  of  blind  windows  in  stucco 
on  the  inner  side. 
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it  still  preserved  the  dimensions  of  a.h.  212  : — the  length 
N.  and  S.  being  only  86’7  metres.  Now  our  present  Mosque 
has  in  this  direction  a length  which,  measured  at  right  angles 
to  the  S.  side,  can  hardly  be  made  less  than  115  metres.  We 
have  therefore  a difference  of  some  28  metres  to  account  for : 
and  we  have  now  arrived  at  a period,  later  than  which  we 
cannot  place  that  addition.  If,  therefore,  Ibn  al  Mutauwag’s 
details  are  to  be  accepted  as  correct,  we  must  suppose  that 
very  soon  after  he  measured  the  Mosque,  it  was  enlarged 
on  this  side  to  its  present  dimensions.  We  have,  however, 
already  remarked  a reason  for  suspecting  that  his  dimen- 
sions N.  and  S.  were  too  small  : and  here  we  must  add  an 
additional  one,  which,  if  valid  at  all,  is  final : namely, 
that  the  bit  of  wall  to  the  N.W.,  which  would  about  make 
the  difference  required,  has  generally  been  regarded  from 
its  style  as  the  oldest  in  date  now  surviving,  and  as 
taking  us  back  to  very  early  times.  Now  if  this  argument 
from  style  is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  up  the  dimensions  of  Ibn  al  Mutauwag,  and 
to  suppose  that  they  refer  to  an  earlier  date  than  his 
own.  It  is  very  probable  that  Al-MakrTzy,  in  picking  out 
the  different  details  given  by  his  predecessor,  has  mixed  up 
two  different  periods.*  In  this  case,  we  should  naturally 
conclude  that  the  Mosque  of  about  a.h.  730,  containing 
378  columns,  had  reached  practically  the  area  of  the  present 
day  : and  the  columns  will  fit  exactly  into  the  space  as  in 
Pocock’s  plan  (omitting  one  row  in  the  E.  and  W.  colon- 
nades). Plan  V.  will  then  still  represent  the  Mosque  of 
A H.  212 : but  we  shall  no  longer  be  bound  to  the  number 
of  columns,  and  may  remove  the  extra  columns  which  we 
placed  round  the  Sahn.  The  extension  N.  and  S.  represented 
by  the  bit  of  wall  at  the  N.W.  corner  would  then  have  to 
be  placed  at  some  unknown  time  between  a.h.  212  and 
A.H.  730  : and  the  stucco  details  of  the  N.  wall  could  then 
be  attributed  to  Baibars,  who  we  know  rebuilt  this  side, 

* It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Al-Makrizy  evidently  had  no  notion  of  the 
coincidence  of  Ibn  al  Mutauwag’s  square  measures  with  the  long  measures  of 
A.H.  212. 
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and  to  whose  time  I should  certainly  prefer,  from  their  style, 
to  refer  them.^ 

After  hearing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mosque  was 
“ restored  ” hy  Salar,  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
northern  and  eastern  Ziadas  fell  in  at  some  unspecified  time 
after  his  date  : and  that  the  next  notice  we  find  is  that  the 
Mosque  fell  into  disrepair,  “ and  its  arches  were  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  and  it  was  on  the  point  of  falling  in,  while 
the  great  ones  of  the  realm  after  the  death  of  Sultan  Barkuk 
(a.h.  801  = a.d.  1399)  had  too  much  other  business  and 
pleasure  to  attend  to.”  Under  these  circumstances  a certain 
Burhan  ad  din,  chief  of  the  merchants,  took  up  the  matter, 
and  resolved  to  restore  the  Mosque  at  his  own  expense  and 
that  of  his  fellows.  The  whole  Kibla  side  of  the  Mosque 
was  once  more  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  “ in  its  whole  length 
and  breadth,  from  the  Great  Mihriib  to  the  Sahn:”^  the 
breaches  or  weak  points  in  the  walls  were  all  repaired : and 
the  whole  Mosque  was  plastered,  “ so  that  it  became  new 
again,  after  it  was  on  the  point  of  falling  in,  had  not  God 
(whose  glory  and  majesty  are  exalted !)  raised  up  this  man, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a notorious  skinflint  and 
miser,  to  restore  it.” 

This  restoration  was  completed  in  a.h.  804  (a.d.  1401), 
and  is  the  last  one  of  which  Al-Makrizy,  writing  about 
A.H.  823  (a.d.  1420),  gives  us  any  account.  We  may  there- 
fore insert  at  this  point  a few  details  which  he  gives  us, 
relating  to  the  Mosque  with  which  he  was  himself  familiar 
in  his  own  time.  It  possessed  two  celebrated  copies  of  the 
Koran,  of  which  one  was  named  after  Asma,  the  daughter  of 
Abd-al-AzIz,  governor  of  Egypt.  Al-Makrizy  traces  its 
history  from  the  time  when  it  was  first  written  by  order  of 
Abd-al-AzIz,  in  a.h.  76  (a.d.  695-6).  The  other  copy  was 
known  as  the  Mus-haf  of  Osman,  but  many  people  doubted 

* The  ornatnents  in  the  spandrils  of  the  mihrab  are  exactly  repeated  in  a frieze 
running  along  the  S.  end  of  the  great  Mosque  of  Baibars  (“  Fort  Schulkowski ") 
outside  Cairo  to  the  North.  Altogether,  we  may  take  the  N.  wall  as  fixed  to  the 
time  of  Baibars. 

* Here,  again,  the  actual  wall  does  not  seem  to  be  included  in  the  part 
destroyed. 
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its  authenticity.  At  one  period  these  two  books  were  used 
in  the  prayers  on  alternate  days : but  after  a,h,  375 

(a.d,  985-6),  the  second  was  disused,  and  the  chapter  read 
every  day  in  the  copy  of  Asraa,  Al-Makrizy  also  gives 
many  details  as  to  the  special  parts  of  the  Mosque  which 
were  traditionally  held  to  be  favourable  to  the  answering  of 
prayer.  Among  these  was  the  roof,  which  the  worshipper 
should  go  round  seven  times,  repeating  prayers  at  certain 
points.  He  likewise  enumerates  a total  of  nine  different 
places  in  the  colonnades  and  court  where  lectures  on  theology 
were  given.  He  relates  a tradition  which  says  that  before 
the  plague  of  a,h,  759  (a,d,  1358)  there  were  no  less  than 
forty  of  such  lectures  held.  We  have  already  seen  that  they 
were  to  the  traveller  Ibn  Said  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  in  the  Mosque  when  he  visited  it  a century  earlier. 
Deserted  by  our  chief  guide,  we  find  many  long  blanks  in 
the  history  of  the  Mosque,  It  is  asserted  that  some  restora- 
tion took  place  under  the  Sultan  Kaitbai,  who  reigned  a,h, 
872-901  (a,d,  1468-1496),^  The  authority  next  in  date 
with  which  I am  acquainted  is  the  plan  in  Pocock’s 
“ Description  of  the  East”  (vol,  i,  p,  26),  which  is  introduced 
in  Plan  VI,  The  date  of  publication  of  this  volume  of 
Pocock’s  work  was  a,d,  1743  (=  a,h,  1156),  or  150  years  at 
least  later  than  any  restoration  that  Kaitbai  could  have  made. 
This  plan  is  a piece  of  material  of  considerable  importance  : 
but  unluckily  we  find  some  difficulty  in  interpreting  it,  and 
cannot  feel  any  great  confidence  in  its  correctness.  The  unit 
of  the  scale,  though  not  given,  can  only  be  the  foot.  We 
thus  get  for  the  N,  and  S,  sides  a length  of  287  ft,,  and  for 
the  E,  and  W,  sides  272  ft, : or  87’5  and  82'92  metres 
respectively.  Now  we  have  seen  that  already  in  a.h,  212 
(a,d,  827)  the  measures  were  109'82  X 86‘7  metres : and  we 
have  just  been  following  the  history  of  the  Mosque  since  that 
date,  and  can  assert  that  if  the  area  had  changed  at  all  in 
the  interval,  it  was  by  an  increase  to  the  north.  Further, 

* My  authority  is  Aly  Pasha  Mubarak,  now  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Egypt,  in  his  book  Al-Khitat  Al-Gadxda,  iv.  8,  where  he  quotes  from  a work 
entitled  Nuzhat  an-Ndzirln,  of  which  I know  nothing. 
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we  know  that  the  length  of  the  Kibla  side  at  the  present  day 
is  practically  the  same  as  it  was  in  a.h.  212,  though  the  E. 
and  W.  sides  have  increased  in  length.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  number  of  columns  from  E.  to  W.  is  in  Pocock’s  plan 
22  (representing  the  21  of  the  present  day),  while  from  N. 
to  S.  it  is  21  as  against  23  : and  we  are  forcibly  led  to  ask 
whether  Pocock’s  scale  is  not  false,  while  his  proportions, 
and  the  number  and  arrangement  of  his  columns,  may  in  all 
probability  be,  roughly  speaking,  correct  ? The  facts  make 
it  impossible  to  accept  the  scale,  and  many  examples  show 
that  Pocock  is  casual  and  inaccurate  in  his  plans,  which  can 
never  be  trusted  in  detail.^  Accepting,  therefore,  his  plan  for 
what  it  is  worth,  and  remarking  the  coincidence  in  the 
number  of  columns  on  the  kibla  side  with  that  of  the 
present  day,  let  us  suppose  this  side  in  his  plan  to  repre- 
sent 109’82^  metres,  more  or  less  ; and  the  other  side  in 
proportion.  The  plan  will  then,  in  all  probability,  really 
represent,  though  roughly,  what  Pocock  actually  saw.  He 
no  doubt  counted  the  number  of  columns  along  the  sides, 
and  measured  the  sides  themselves,  or  possibly  only  the 
kibla  side,  by  pacing,  or  by  calculation  from  the  inter- 
columnar  spaces,  or  by  some  other  rough  and  ready  method : 
the  result  being,  that  the  “feet”  of  his  scale  are  feet  of 


* It  will  be  enough  to  give  the  following  examples  : — 

“ Plan  anti  Upright  of  a Roman  Castrum  at  Old  Cairo,"  vol.  i.  pi.  ix.,  which 
has  been  characterized  biy  Mr.  Butler  (Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt,  i.  176)  as  “ so 
very  erroneous  in  places  where  it  can  be  challenged  that  it  is  quite  untrustworthy 
where  it  cannot.” 

Plan  and  Upright  of  the  Gate  Nnsr"  (vol.  i.  pi.  xiii.),  in  which  the  plan 
given  is  really  a very  incorrect  one  of  the  Bab  al  Futuh,  and  not  the  Bab  an  Nasr: 
while  the  “ upright”  bears  only  the  very  faintest  resemblance  to  either  one  or  the 
other. 

“ Map  of  the  Country  about  Cairo  ” (vol.  i.  pi.  vi.),  where,  not  to  speak  of  the 
utter  inaccuracy  of  the  whole  map,  the  outline  of  Cairo  itself  is  quite  comically 
unlike  what  it  has  ever  been. 

“ Upright  of  the  Great  Pyramid"  (vol.  i.  pi.  xvii.),  which  is  at  once  recog- 
nized by  the  most  casual  observer  to  be  much  too  acute  an  angle. 

It  is  fair  to  add  that  in  the  Preface  (p.  v)  the  author  himself  says:  “Nor  does 
he  intend  to  be  entirely  infallible  in  his  plans  : and  though  he  took  great  pains  in 
measuring  all  the  ancient  buildings,  yet  he  is  sensible  there  may  he  omissions  and 
mistakes,  though  lie  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  them.”  I need 
hardly  add,  that  in  insisting  on  Pocock’s  defect  in  this  respect,  I have  no  thought 
of  detracting  from  the  general  merits  of  that  excellent  traveller. 

* The  measurement  of  a.h.  212,  which  is  only  a fraction  of  a metre  more  than 
that  of  the  present  day. 
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about  15  inches  each.  Having  therefore  readjusted  his 
scale,  we  get  an  area  of  109’82  metres  by  about  104 
metres.  Supposing  for  a moment  that  Pocock’s  plan  is  now 
roughly  correct,  we  see  that  there  is  an  addition  of  some  ten 
metres  in  the  length  N.  and  S.  since  his  time  : and  since  we 
have  the  N.  wall  fixed  to  the  time  of  Baibars,  we  are  obliged 
to  suppose  the  addition  to  have  taken  place  to  the  S.  Now 
not  only  is  the  S.  wall,  though  patched  and  out  of  the  straight 
line,  manifestly  old,  but  the  bit  of  W,  wall  which  joins  it 
and  runs  along  about  the  depth  of  the  S.  colonnade,  is  old 
work,  apparently  of  the  same  scheme  as  the  bit  of  the  same 
wall  at  the  N.  end.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  Pocock’s 
plan  cannot  be  really  correct  in  its  proportions  ; that  no 
addition  in  the  length  N.  and  S.  can  really  have  taken  place 
since  his  time.  We  may  however  suppose  that  his  arrange- 
ment of  columns  represents,  though  with  schematic  regu- 
larity, instead  of  accurate  fidelity  to  the  facts,  what  he  saw 
in  1743.  The  general  result  is  that  there  is  an  inaccuracy  or 
a lacuna  somewhere  in  our  historical  materials : and  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  Mosque  N.  and  S.  from  86'7  metres  to  its 
present  length  of  say  115  metres  is  nowhere  recorded  : but 
in  all  probability  must  have  taken  place  not  long  after  the 
enlargement  by  Ibn  Tahir  (a.h.  212  = a. d.' 827),  as  already 
hinted  above. 

In  the  period  between  Pocock  and  the  present  day,  we 
find  an  account  of  one  complete  restoration, — namely,  that  by 
Murad  Bey  in  a.h.  1212  (a.d.  1798) : and  it  is  undoubtedly 
to  this  date  that  we  must  refer  the  general  features  of  the 
Mosque  as  we  now  see  it.  We  owe  the  account  of  this 
restoration  to  the  Sheikh  Al-Gabarty,  who  was  a member  of 
Napoleon’s  dlwan,  and  wrote  a sort  of  journal  of  the  events 
of  the  period  of  the  French  expedition  and  later.*  lie  tells 
us  that  the  mosque  had  long  fallen  into  a state  of  disrepair  : 
that  since  the  burning  of  Al-Fustat  it  stood  amongst  mounds 

* This  entertaining  and  valuable  book,  the  first  two  volumes  of  which  contain 
also  much  information  concerning  the  personages  and  events  of  the  preceding 
century,  was  published  at  Bulak  in  a.k.  1297  ( = a.d.  1880).  The  passage 
concerning  the  restoration  of  the  mosque  will  be  found  iu  vol.  iii.  p.  170. 
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and  dust-heaps,  the  few  houses  that  remained  being  some 
distance  off,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  and  even  those  mostly 
some  way  North,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Canal.  The  few 
inhabitants  had  other  small  mosques  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  did  not  frequent  the  Old  Mosque. 
“ I have  indeed  witnessed  a time,”  continues  he,  “ when 
the  people  prayed  there  on  the  last  Friday  in  Ramadan. 
The  common  people  then  assembled  from  Al-Kahira  and 
Misr  and  Bulak,  to  amuse  themselves,  and  with  them  would 
come  also  some  of  the  princes  and  grandees.  And  the 
musicians  and  ape-leaders  and  conjurors  and  mountebanks, 
and  the  dancing-women  known  as  Ghawazy,  gathered 
together  in  the  Sahn.  Then  this  fell  into  disuse  about 
thirty  years  ago  {i.e.  about  1770,  less  than  thirty  years  after 
Poco'ck’s  visit), ^ on  account  of  the  ruinous  state  of  the 
mosque  and  its  surroundings,  the  roof  and  columns  having 
fallen  in,  and  the  left-hand  half  [i.e.  the  E.  colonnade)  being 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  nay,  having  actually  fallen  after- 
wards!”^ Murad  Bey,  then,  being  anxious  about  his  soul, 
was  persuaded  by  certain  religious  persons  to  undertake  the 
restoration  : and  he  expended  upon  it  large  sums  “ which 
he  had  taken  impiously  and  employed  unrighteously : ” 
“ and  he  set  up  its  corners,  and  strengthened  its  construction, 
and  arranged  its  columns,  and  perfected  its  decoration,  and 
built  two  minarets  to  it,  and  restored  the  whole  roof  with 
sound  wood,  and  plastered  (or  whitewashed)  the  whole  of  it : 
and  when  it  was  finished,  the  result  was  the  best  imaginable. 
And  he  put  Faiyum  mats  upon  the  floor,  and  hung  lamps 
from  the  ceiling  : and  an  assembly  was  held  in  it  on  the  last 
Friday  of  Ramadan,  a.h.  1212”  ( = March  18,  1798,  just 
one  thousand  years  after  the  enlargement  of  the  mosque  by 

1 The  passage  in  Al-Gabarty  was  written  in  1801,  the  year  of  Murad  Bey’s 
death. 

^ The  expression  is  inexact,  and  therefore  we  cannot  say  for  certain  whether 
it  is  meant  that  the  E.  wall  actually  fell.  Probably  in  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence,  he  is  thinking  of  the  S.  colonnade,  which  is  always  the  most  important; 
and  in  that  case  the  latter  part  need  not  apply  to  the  wall,  hut  to  the  columns 
only,  as  the  expression  would  more  naturally  imply.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there 
is  only  one  point  in  the  E.  wall  (just  N.  of  the  northernmost  of  the  two  buttresses 
near  the  S.  corner)  where  we  remark  remains  of  work  of  the  oldest  type. 
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Ibn  Tahir),  Four  months  after  this,  Muriid  Bey  was 
fighting  the  troops  of  Napoleon  at  Embaba,  in  the  so-called 
“ Battle  of  the  Pyramids,”  on  which  the  celebrated  “ forty 

centuries”  looked  down “And  when  the  French 

appeared  the  next  year,”  ' continues  the  old  gentleman,  “ the 
mosque  suffered  like  others  by  destruction  and  ruin  and  the 
taking  away  of  its  timbers,  so  that  it  became  a deserted 
building  more  unsightly  than  before.”  This  last  expression 
is  probably  an  exaggeration  : but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Mosque  must  have  suffered  considerably. 

Since  that  date  repairs  on  a small  scale  have  been  made 
on  several  occasions : and  the  remains  of  square  pillars  in 
the  W.  colonnade  testify  to  an  abortive  attempt  at  restoration 
by  Abbas  Pasha.  In  the  main,  the  Mosque  as  we  see  it 
bears  the  impress  of  Muriid  Bey’s  hand,  and  there  are  not 
less  than  four  dated  inscriptions  recording  the  fact  of  his 
restoration.  The  minaret  in  the  S.  W.  corner  is  no  doubt 
of  his  time.  As  to  the  small  domed  chamber  with  the  tomb, 
it  is  evidently,  in  its  present  form  at  all  events,  of  very 
modern  date.  The  outer  walls  are  built  of  rubble,  and 
the  join  between  them  and  the  older  brick  walls  is  distinctly 
visible,  especially  on  the  S.  side,  where  also  the  brick  wall 
has  been  repaired  with  rubble  at  the  date  of  the  building 
of  the  chamber.  It  is  obviously  much  later  than  Murad 
Bey, — whose  restorations,  also,  were  all  done  with  brick: 
but  I have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  record  of  its  origin. 
One  is  tempted  to  conjecture  that  Muriid  Bey  built  his 
second  minaret  in  this  corner,  to  match  the  other : for  the 
minaret  over  the  great  N.  door  is  certainly  of  an  earlier 
date  : and  we  are  told  distinctly  by  Al-Gabarty  that  Muriid 
Bey  “ made  two  minarets  ” to  the  Mosque.  If  this  is  correct, 
the  second  minaret  could  have  stood  in  no  place  but  this : 
and  its  disappearance  is  thus  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
As  to  the  Hanaflya  in  the  Sahn,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  dates  from  Murad’s  restoration,  or  later.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Al-Gabarty  in  the  passage  already  quoted : 


1 The  new  lunar  year  of  the  Muslims,  1213,  having  begun  on  June  15,  1798. 
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and  the  fact  of  its  being  so  far  to  the  N.  of  the  centre  of 
the  Sahn  ^ as  it  stands  now,  points  to  the  probability  of 
the  later  date : for  Murad’s  restoration  would  no  doubt 
include  a considerable  N.  colonnade,  which  the  position 
of  the  Hanafiya  would  not  allow.  As  to  the  date  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  walls  as  we  see  them  now,  but  little 
can  be  said.  The  actual  origin  of  the  N.  one  only  is  fixed, — 
and  that  to  the  time  of  Baibars.  The  N.  and  S.  ends  of  the 
W.  wall  I take  to  be  the  oldest  portion  remaining  in  any 
recognizable  form  : — of  these  the  latter  might  date  from 
A.H.  212  (a.d.  827)  and  the  former  probably  very  soon 
after;  very  possibly  from  the  restoration  by  Khumarawaih, 
A.H.  273  (a.d.  886).  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any 
detailed  account  of  the  other  portions : but  the  testimony 
both  of  recorded  history  and  of  the  walls  themselves  points 
to  an  early  date  for  the  greater  portion.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  wall,  except  the  N.,  has  been  entirely 
rebuilt  since  a.h.  212  (a.d.  827)  : while  the  colonnades  have 
been  rebuilt  piecemeal  on  many  occasions. 

In  the  work  of  Pascal  Coste,  “ L’ Architecture  Arabe,  ou 
Monuments  du  Caire  ” (Paris,  1839),  is  a plan  of  the  Mosque 
(Planche  I.)  already  referred  to  in  a note  above.  This 
seems  to  be  the  original  of  all  the  guide-book  plans.  We 
plainly  recognize  in  it  the  general  scheme  of  the  present 
Mosque,  but  the  regularity  of  the  sides  and  of  the  lines  of 
columns  obviously  cannot  represent  the  real  facts  as  Coste 
must  have  seen  them:  just  as  his  view  of  the  Mosque 
(Planche  II.)  represents  columns  and  capitals  as  if  just 
new  from  the  stonemason’s  hand.  One  further  feature, 
which  has  disappeared  entirely  from,  all  the  present  plans, 
must  be  noticed.  This  is  a Ziada,  no  less  than  50  metres 
deep,  running  along  the  whole  N.  side  of  the  Mosque,  and 
forming  an  open  court  with  a body  of  buildings  on  the  E. 
and  W.  sides,  containing  baths,  stables,  etc.  It  occupies 
the  space  in  front  of  the  Mosque  now  covered  by  the  mass 
of  huts.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  in  that  part  of  the 

1 The  plans  in  the  guides  (following  Coste)  place  the  Hanafiya  in  the  exact 
centre,  whereas  it  is  a long  way  nearer  to  the  N.  than  to  the  S.  side. 
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text  whicli  gives  a general  description  of  the  Mosque : but 
incidentally  (vol.  i.  p.  31)  we  are  told,  “ The  two  bodies  of 
buildings  in  the  first  court  are  entirely  destroyed  : I have 
restored  them  according  to  the  indications  of  certain  found- 
ations which  I have  discovered  by  excavation.”  Considering 
the  very  untrustworthj'^  nature  of  Coste’s  plans,  the  casual 
method  in  which  he  is  apt  to  restore  ou  small  evidence,  and 
his  fatal  leaning  towards  neatness  and  symmetry  on  paper, 
where  the  facts  show  inexactitude  and  want  of  symmetry, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  much  importance  we  are  to 
attach  to  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  his  map.  It  is 
plain  from  his  text  that  it  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  a restoration ; and  probably  the  most  we  are 
justified  in  inferring  from  it  is,  that  in  1839  there  were 
still  recognizable  some  indications  of  a Northern  Ziada.* 

At  the  present  day  the  south  colonnade  alone  is  kept  in 
a certain  state  of  repair.  Its  northern  row  of  columns  has 
been  strengthened  by  substituting  piers  for  every  third 
column,  and  in  some  other  cases  by  building  up  the  double 
columns  so  as  to  make  them  the  core  of  a solid  pier.  The 
last  Friday  of  Ramadiin  once  again  sees  an  immense  con- 
gregation from  Cairo  and  its  suburbs  flock  to  the  Mosque 
for  the  midday  prayer : and  a certain  amount  of  white- 
washing to  the  N.  fa9ade  and  in  the  S.  colonnade  is  usually 
done  for  this  occasion.  Until  some  time  within  the  last  eight 
years,  a curious  scene  happened  after  this  Friday  prayer. 
On  entering  the  Mosque  by  the  great  door  under  the  minaret, 
we  observe  that  the  second  support  to  the  left  consists 
not  of  a single  column,  like  the  rest,  but  of  two, — the 
space  between  them  being  blocked  up  with  plaster.  There 
had  arisen  among  the  people  a fable  or  tradition  that  the 
righteous  man  only  could  pass  between  these  two  columns: 
be  he  never  so  stout,  he  would  meet  with  no  difficulty : 
whereas  the  wicked,  however  thin,  could  never  thrust  him- 
self through.  Accoi’dingly,  after  the  prayer  of  the  last 
Friday  in  Ramadan,  there  was  an  immense  crush  round  this 

* The  stucco  raihrab  on  the  outside  of  the  N.  wall  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
prove  the  former  existence  of  a Ziiida  here. 

von.  XXII. — [new  series.] 
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spot,  for  a trial  of  character  by  this  bizarre  ordeal : scenes 
highly  indecorous  in  such  a place  and  on  such  an  occasion 
were  the  necessary  result : and  the  space  has  been  very 
properly  blocked  up,  as  above  mentioned.  There  is  also 
another  column  of  which  a fable  is  related.  It  stands  on 
the  left  front  of  the  mimbar,  immediately  to  the  right  of 
the  central  mihrab.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  may  be 
read  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  repeated  no  less  than  seven 
times,  besides  other  names,  no  doubt  written  by  the  faithful 
in  the  spirit  which  seems  from  time  immemorial  to  have 
incited  the  idle  traveller  thus  to  deface  the  monuments 
which  he  visits.  The  people  seem  to  believe  that  the 
Prophet’s  name  appeared  on  the  column  in  some  super- 
natural manner,  or  at  the  least  that  it  is  there  by  a freak 
of  nature.  The  fact  is  that  the  effect  has  been  produced  by 
careful  hammering  on  the  surface  of  the  marble,  the  crystal- 
line structure  of  which  is  thus  disturbed,  with  the  result 
that  a bruise,  so  to  speak,  is  left  on  the  column, — the  name 
in  some  instances  being  quite  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  marble.  In  other  cases,  however,  the 
name  is  roughly  incised  with  some  blunt  instrument.  The 
legend,  related,  as  all  such  legends  are,  with  countless  varia- 
tions, tells  us  that  Amr  asked  the  Caliph  (Omar)  for  a 
column  from  Mekka,  to  place  in  the  colonnade  of  the  new 
Mosque.  Omar  turned  to  a column  and  ordered  it  to  go  to 
Egypt,  but  it  did  not  stir.  He  repeated  the  command  three 
times,  adding  the  third  time  a stroke  with  his  whip.  As  the 
column  took  no  notice,  he  then  conjured  it  in  the  name  of 
God  to  rise  and  go  to  Al-Fustat.  This  time  it  obeyed:  and 
they  show  certain  veins  in  the  marble,  which  they  say  are 
the  marks  of  the  Calipb’s  whip.  This  version  of  the  story 
is  a more  modest  one  than  that  which  the  traveller  will 
probably  be  told  by  his  dragoman  or  cicerone : for  such 
persons  usually  put  the  Prophet  himself  (who  had  been  dead 
some  years  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt)  in  the  place  of 
Omar.  In  any  case,  the  poor  column  expiates  its  sin  of 
tardy  obedience : for  the  people  beat  it  with  their  sticks  and 
slippers  after  the  prayer  of  the  last  Friday  in  Ramadan. 
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One  other  occasion  there  was  in  comparatively  near  times, 
when  the  Mosque  witnessed  a great  assembly,  not  only 
of  the  faithful,  but  also  of  other  confessions.  This  was  the 
Istislia,  or  prayer  for  water,  which  took  place  when  the  Nile 
was  late  or  deficient  in  its  rise.  In  the  work  of  Pascal  Coste 
above  quoted  (pub.  1839),  we  read  (vol.  i.  p.  31)  that 
“ When  the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  delayed,  and  there  is  fear 
of  famine  in  the  coming  year,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  head 
of  the  Government  to  invite  the  Ulema,  the  Sheykhs,  the 
Rabbis,  the  Coptic,  Greek,  and  Catholic  priests,  to  come 
to  the  Mosque  of  Amr  with  their  flocks.  Each  sect  then 
forms  in  a group  outside  the  precincts  of  the  Mosque,  to 
implore  the  succour  of  heaven.  . . . This  ceremony  takes 
place  with  great  order  and  devotion  ; all  confessions  show 
a mutual  deference,  and  conduct  themselves  as  if  they 
all  formed  one  family.”  That  this  ceremony  has  really 
taken  place  more  than  once,  there  can  be  no  doubt : but 
as  to  details,  accounts  differ.  The  last  occasion  of  which 
I have  found  any  authentic  record  is  as  far  back  as  1808.^ 
The  circumstances  are  related  by  A1  Garbarty  (vol.  iv. 
p.  80).  It  seems  that  in  the  month  of  Gainiidy  1 Ula, 
A.H.  1223,  the  Pasha  (Muhammad  Aly)  was  anxious  to 
make  a tour  to  Damietta,  Rosetta  and  Alexandria  : but  he 
could  not  go  without  first  attending  the  ceremony  of  the 
cutting  of  the  dyke  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Cairo. 
So  he  sent  for  the  keeper  of  the  Nilometer,  and  said  : “ Cut 
the  dyke  to-morrow  or  next  day.”  The  reply  was  that  the 
Nile  was  not  sufficiently  high.  On  the  27th  (:i=July  22, 
1808)  the  river  fell  five  fingers ; and  there  was  great 
consternation.  The  Sheykhs  met  at  the  Pasha’s,  and  he 
said  to  them,  “ Make  the  prayer  for  water,  and  bid  the  poor 
and  the  sick  and  the  children  to  go  into  the  desert : and 
call  upon  God.”  After  some  discussion,  “ they  agreed  to 
go  and  pray  for  water  in  the  Mosque  of  Amr  ibn  al  Asy, 


’ I have  since  this  been  informed  by  the  Sheikh  Osman  Madukh,  a trustworthy 
autliority,  that  he  remembers  the  Istiska  prayer’s  taking  place  when  he  was  a 
small  boy,  some  time  in  the  fifties, — i.e.  between  12-50  and  1260  a.h.  =a.d.  1S34- 
1844. 
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because  it  was  a place  where  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet 
had  been  : there  they  would  offer  the  prayer  for  water,  and 
call  upon  God,  and  humble  themselves  before  him.”  So 
this  was  done  the  next  morning : and  in  that  night  (Sunday 
night)  the  water  rose  to  where  it  was  before.  On  Monday 
morning  the  people  came  out  again:  “And*  some  advised 
that  the  Christians  also  should  be  summoned : so  they 
attended  : and  they  sat  on  one  side  of  the  Mosque,  smoking. 
And  that  night  the  water  rose,  and  it  was  proclaimed  to 
have  reached  the  height  required.  And  the  people  rejoiced, 
and  the  Christians  began  to  say,  ‘ The  rise  is  entirely  owing 
to  our  going  out  to  the  Mosque.’  ” In  reading  this  account 
it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the  old  Sheykh  has 
misrepresented  the  facts,  from  a certain  fanatical  feeling 
which  made  the  participation  of  the  Christians  distasteful 
to  bim.  In  a book  by  Edouard  Gouin,  entitled  “ L’Egypte 
au  XIX®  Siecle  ” (Paris,  1817),  a very  different  colouring 
is  given  to  the  matter ; and  we  are  told  (p.  204)  that  “ The 
Ulema  and  the  students,  the  Arab  and  Turkish  Imams,  were 
mixed  up  with  the  Rabbis,  the  Coptic,  Greek,  and  Roumanian 
Patriarchs,  the  Latin  rMigieux  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  Italian 
missionaries  of  the  Propaganda,  tlie  Maronite  priests.  It 
formed  a truly  sublime  function, — this  reunion  of  all  ages, 
all  rites,  all  idioms,  in  one  single  fervent  prayer.”  Unluckily, 
the  author  tells  us  nothing  of  the  authorities  from  which  he 
draws  his  facts  : while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  A1  Gabarty 
must  have  attended  the  ceremony  in  person.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  discount  a little  the  rhetoric  of  the  French  author 
(whose  whole  book,  indeed,  is  very  frothy  in  style),  his 
account  will  no  doubt  fairly  represent  the  truth. 

Prayer  is  still  held  in  the  Mosque,  and  there  is  a sermon 
every  Friday.  I have  myself  attended  such  a service,  and 
the  number  of  worshippers  was  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
Of  the  theological  lectures  no  trace  remains : and  the  whole 
revenues  of  the  Mosque  amount  to  a little  less  than  thirty- 
two  pounds  sterling.^ 


' Aly  Pasha  Mubarak,  A1  Khitat  al  Gadida,  vol.  iv.  p.  8. 
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IV. — General  Results  of  the  Inquiry, 

We  have  thus  traced  the  history  o£  the  Mosque  of  Amr 
from  its  foundation  down  to  the  present  day  ; and  in  so  doing 
we  have  attempted,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  present  authentic 
facts  in  an  intelligible  form.  For  this  is  the  best  method  of 
dispersing  the  clouds  of  vague  speculation  and  exaggerated 
tradition  by  which  the  subject  has  long  been  surrounded 
and  obscured.  It  is  true  that  the  guide-books  of  to-day  no 
longer  treat  the  present  Mosque  as  the  original  structure, 
nor  perhaps  as  absolutely  representing  the  original  plan  of 
the  founder : for  an  abstract  of  Al-Makrizy’s  historical 
account,  published  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Poole  in  an  appendix  to 
the  later  editions  of  Lane’s  “ Modern  Egyptians,”  has  made 
it  impossible  to  hold  the  old  theories  in  their  barest  form. 
Yet  we  still  read  in  the  latest  edition  of  a popular  hand- 
book to  Egypt  (1880)  that  from  Al-Makrizy’s  account  “ it  is 
evident  that  little  of  the  original  edifice  founded  by  Amr 
remains : ” which  is  not  putting  it  strongly,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  whole  of  Amr’s  work  was  destroyed  58  years 
after  its  foundation, — that  is  to  say,  nearly  1200  years  ago. 
The  same  account  of  the  Mosque,  after  assigning  a high 
antiquity  to  the  exterior  walls,  and  remarking  that  “ it  may 
may  be  doubted  if  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  had  made  sufficient  progress  in  architecture  to  build 
a Mosque  of  the  size  and  character  of  this  of  Amr,”  adds 
the  curious  reservation,  “ though  they  added  to  the  interior 
in  later  times,”  which  can  only  mean,  if  it  means  anything, 
that  the  area  has  not  been  increased  from  the  beginning. 
Again,  exaggerated  notions  are  afloat  as  to  the  original 
splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Mosque.  Now  it  will 
hardly  be  contended  that  that  splendour  was  subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Al-Makrizy : for  he  lived  in  a period  when  the 
Mosque  had  already  fallen  into  that  state  of  neglect  and 
decay  from  which  it  has  never  since  arisen.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  had  Al-Makrizy 
found  in  his  authorities  any  startling  accounts  of  the 
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magnificence  of  the  Mosque,  he  would  have  transcribed  them  : 
such  is  his  invariable  custom,  and  he  delights,  as  indeed  do 
all  Arab  writers,  in  such  details, — the  more  astonishing  the 
better. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  all  such  accounts  are  of 
late  origin.  Indeed,  all  the  details  which  we  glean  from 
Al-Makrlzy  tend  to  show  that  the  Mosque,  though  no  doubt 
it  was  a grand  sight  in  its  best  days,  owed  its  effect  almost 
entirely  to  the  vistas  of  columns  and  the  numerous  hanging 
lamps  : and  that  splendour  of  detail  held  but  a small  place 
in  it.  It  can  never,  for  instance,  have  come  within  miles 
of  rivalling  the  great  Mosque  of  Cordova,  either  in  scale  or 
in  splendour  of  material  and  decoration  : as  a mere  glance 
at  that  wonderful  building  will  show,  deformed  though  it  be 
by  the  ill-judged  zeal  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  turned  it  into 
a Christian  cathedral.  This  comparison  suggests  in  its  turn 
that  of  the  Mosque  of  Seville,  which  was  on  exactly  the  same 
lines  as  the  Cordovan  building,  and  has  been  compared  with 
the  Mosque  of  Amr  by  Ibn  Said  in  a passage  quoted  above. ^ 
It  will  be  remembered  that  that  traveller  tound  the  Mosque 
of  Amr  to  he  “ a great  mosque,  of  ancient  structure,  without 
decoration,  or  any  pomp  : ” and  that  he  enlarges  on  the 
disgraceful  state  of  dirt  and  neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
Yet  he  found  in  the  Mosque  a certain  “ grandeur  and 
magnificence  of  effect  upon  the  feelings,”  which  the  Mosque 
of  Seville,  with  all  its  elaboration  of  decorative  display,  did 
not  possess.  He  acknowledged  there  “ was  not  anything  to 
look  upon  which  was  sufficient  to  account  for  it,”  and  ascribes 
the  effect  to  the  fact  that  the  “ Companions  ” had  stood  in 

1 Of  the  Mosque  of  Seville  there  remain  only  the  western  court  and  the 
minaret  (the  celebrated  “GLralda”).  The  rest  of  the  original  site  is  occupied 
by  the  Cathedral,  which  covers  the  area  of  the  mosque.  The  court  which 
remains  is  the  identical  part  of  the  mosque  inaccurately  refeiTed  to  by  Ibn  Said, 
as  “ the  garden  in  its  midst,”  the  fact  being  that  the  plan  of  this  mosque,  like 
that  of  Cordova,  and  apparently  most  West  African  mosques  of  the  colonnaded 
type,  differed  from  the  Egyptian  plan  in  having  one  huge  forest  of  columns  on 
the  Kibla  side,  while  the  Sahn  formed  a forecourt  to  the  whole.  The  existing 
court  at  Seville  contains  a fountain  supposed  to  be  the  original  fountain  of 
ablution,  and  is  planted  with  orange  trees,  most  of  which  are  said  to  date  from 
the  sixteenth  century.  According  to  O’Shea’s  Guide  to  Spain  and  Portugal 
(ed.  1885,  p.  115),  “ There  were  always  many  trees  in  it,  especially  palms  and 
cypresses,  many  of  which  were  destroyed  in  a hurricane  in  1822.” 
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its  court  whilst  it  was  building.  In  this  feeling  experienced 
by  the  old  traveller  we  find  at  once  the  origin  of  all  the 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  architectural  merits  of  the  Mosque, 
and  the  ground  of  the  real  interest  and  importance  attaching 
to  it.  That  interest  is  in  fact  to  the  pious  Muslim  a religious 
one  : just  as  it  is  to  us  an  historical  and  sentimental  one. 
AVe  see  in  Ibn  Said  a cultivated  traveller,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  most  splendid  buildings  of  Andalusia  and  AYestern 
Africa,  honestly  deceiving  himself  into  finding  beauty  in  a 
mosque  which  he  has  himself  just  described  as  practically 
devoid  of  any  ; and  that  because  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  religious  sentiment.  How  strongly  such  feelings  appeal 
to  the  pious  Muslim,  any  one  who  has  lived  among  them 
must  know  : and  we  shall  consequently  relegate  to  the  realms 
of  fable  the  story  related  by  a certain  “ Abdel  liachjM  el 
Ilakouy,”  that  “ the  whole  of  the  Kuriin  was  written  in 
Kufic  on  the  walls  of  the  mosque,  upon  slabs  of  white  marble, 
with  the  titles  adorned  with  gold  and  azure,”  ’ — at  least  till 
such  time  as  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  said  Abdel  Hachyd 
was  a trustworthy  writer  contemporary  with  the  facts  which 
he  describes.  This  story  is  indeed,  on  its  present  basis,  on 
a level  in  authority  with  that  related  to  me  by  one  of  the 
servants  of  the  Mosque,  who,  when  told  that  the  original 
Mosque  of  Amr  was  smaller  than  the  present  one,  was  much 
scandalized,  and  asserted  roundly  that  it  was  an  established 
fact  that  the  Mosque  had  extended  all  the  way  to  the  tomb 
of  the  Imam-ash-Shafai,  say  a mile  and  a half  as  the  crow 
flies! 

AVe  have  seen  again  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  prayer  for 
water  the  reason  given  for  resorting  to  the  Mosque  of  Amr 
was  the  fact  of  the  Companions  having  resorted  there. 
Indeed,  we  may  be  certain  that  this  natural  and  jjious 
veneration  for  a spot  hallowed  by  such  associations  has  been 
the  sole  reason  for  the  survival  of  the  building  at  all,  when 
so  much  of  later  work  on  a grand  scale  has  disappeared  from 

• Description  de  I’Egj'pte,  second  edition,  Paris,  1829,  vol.  18,  p.  464.  Who 
this  gentleman  was,  and  when,  where,  and  on  what  authority  he  made  the  above 
statement,  we  are  not  told. 
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around  it.  It  may  help  us  to  realize  that  this  statement  is 
no  exaggeration  of  the  facts,  if  we  consider  that  Saladin, 
while  still  nominally  Wazir  of  Al-Adid,  founded  two  great 
theological  colleges,'  both  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Mosque  of  Amr,  and  that  of  them,  as  of  numberless 
others,  no  trace  now  remains. 

Yes,  the  interest  attaching  to  the  “ Old  Mosque”  is  one  of 
historical  association  and  sentiment.  Few  places  are  more 
favourable  to  a moralizing  spirit : and  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  general  course  of  history  in  the  Egypt  of 
Muslim  times,  it  will  always  preserve  a certain  melancholy 
interest.  While  looking  from  the  roof  or  the  minaret  over 
the  scene  of  desolation  around  him,  the  traveller  will  certainly 
renew  once  more  the  old  story  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all 
human  splendour  and  prosperity  ; and  may  well  exclaim,  in 
the  words  of  the  Book : ^ “ Every  creature  on  the  earth 
passeth  away  : but  the  face  of  thy  Lord,  endued  with  majesty 
and  honour,  abideth  for  ever.” 

* Called  the  Madrasa  Nasiriya  and  the  Madrasa  Kamhiya.  They  were 
devoted  to  theology  after  the  sects  of  Ash  Shafal  and  Ibn  Malik  respectively 
(Al-Makrizy,  ii.  363-4). 

2 Koriiu,  Iv.  26,  27. 
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Art.  XVI. — Titles  of  the  Sanshrit  MSS.  in  the  Todd  and 
Whish  Collections  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

[In  the  absence  of  a proper  catalogue,  which  the  Council  of  the  Society  hope 
soon  to  have  prepared,  the  following  rough  list  of  the  titles  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS. 
in  the  Society’s  collection  may  prove  useful  to  scholars.] 

Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  MSS.  (Todd  Collection). 

1.  Aditya  Parana.  Foil.  108.  Samvat  1665. 

2.  Bhavisliyottara  Puriina.  Foil.  386.  Samvat  1720. 

3.  Garuda  Parana.  Foil.  321. 

4.  Hari-Vansa.  Samvat  1879. 

5.  Aswa-medha-Parva  of  the  Mahabharata.  Foil.  271. 

Samvat  1732. 

6.  Padma  Parana.  Samvat  1726. 

7.  Diparnava  Silpa-Sastra.  Samvat  1878. 

8.  Graha-laghava.  Foil.  42. 

9.  Hakikat.  History  of  Jeypur.  Foil.  52  and  17.  Hindi. 

10.  Upadesa-MMa.  Foil.  43. 

11.  Nrisimha  Parana.  Foil.  100.  Samvat  1787. 

12.  Brahma  Parana. 

13.  IJpadesa  Tarangini.  Foil.  60.  2700  slokas. 

14.  Yayu  Parana.  Foil.  383.  Samvat  1875  1675  (?). 

15.  Kiratarjuniya.  Foil.  73.  Samvat  1696. 

16.  Saras wata-Vyakarana.  Foil.  71.  Samvat  1710. 

17.  Abridgment  of  Hema  Chandra’s  Grammar.  Foil.  18. 

Samvat  1531. 

18.  Vasu-pujya-Carltam.  Incomplete.  Foil.  94. 

19.  A Jain  Bitaal.  Incomplete  form.  Foil.  8|. 

20.  Nirayavali  Sutra.  Foil.  41. 

21.  Ratnakara  Tika.  Foil.  71. 

22.  Tajika  Sara.  Foil.  48.  Samvat  1805. 
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23.  Samjna  Tantra.  Foil.  17.  No  date. 

24.  Hindu  Calendar.  LI.  63. 

25.  Part  of  Skanda  Parana.  Foil.  235. 

26.  Part  of  Skanda  Parana.  Foil.  408. 

27.  Hira  Saubhagya-Kavya-Tika.  Foil.  92.  Samvat  1596. 

28.  Prajnapana-Tika.  Foil.  211.  Samvat  1617. 

29.  Tattva-Cintamani.  Foil.  47. 

30.  Sandeha  Yisbaya.  Foil.  97. 

31.  Kumara  Pala  Rajarisbi-raja.  Foil.  186.  Hindi. 

Samvat  1746. 

32.  Sarngadhara  Paddhati.  Foil.  296. 

33.  Vriddha-atrunjaya-Mahatm3’a.  Foil.  794.  Samvat 

1787. 

34.  Kalikacarj’a-Katbanaka.  Foil.  112.  Samvat  1461. 

35.  Sangbaj'ana  Sutra.  Foil.  40.  Samvat  1705. 

36.  Astronomical  Tables.  Foil.  24.  Samvat  1723. 

37.  Pancalingjm-Prakaranam.  Foil.  271.  Samvat  1308. 

38.  Ragbuvansa.  Foil.  116.  Samvat  1646. 

39.  Kurma-Purana.  Foil.  277.  Samvat  1655. 

40.  Agni-Purana.  Foil.  506.  Samvat  1700. 

41.  Jambu-Kumara  Rasaka.  Foil.  22.  Samvat  1794. 

42  Hammira  Carita.  Foil.  100. 

43.  Sbadvidyavasvaka-Sutra.  Foil.  93. 

44.  Hravj’a  Kiranavali.  Foil.  36. 

45.  Astronomical  Tables.  Foil.  77.  Samvat  1789. 

46.  BbavadbjAj'a.  Foil.  43.  Samvat  1818. 

47.  A Jain  work.  Foil.  159. 

48.  Karpura  Prakarakam.  Foil.  39. 

49.  Megba  Mala,  an  astronomical  work.  Foil.  26.  Samvat 

1801. 

50.  Singbasan  Batisi.  Foil.  53.  Hindi.  Samvat  1824. 

51.  SvapnMhj'aya.  Foil.  5.  Samvat  1824. 

52.  Karmavipaka-sutra.  Foil.  18. 

53.  Prasna-cudamani-sara.  Foil.  23. 

51.  Ramala-sastra-bhoja.  FoU.  15. 

55.  Ratnacudarasa.  Foil.  14.  Samvat  1678. 

56.  Karana-Kutuhala.  Foil.  18. 

57.  Grahalagbavasarani.  Foil.  15.  Samvat  1777. 
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58.  Ratna-dipa.  Foil.  17. 

59.  Astronomical  Tables.  Foil.  112. 

60.  Chand’s  Prithvirajarasa,  Foil.  141. 

61.  Juana  Sagara.  Foil.  32.  Samvat  1501. 

62.  Sthananga-sutra-vritti.  Foil.  439. 

63.  Tilamasa-lanchana-vicara.  Foil.  25. 

64.  A Prakrit  work.  Foil.  63. 

65.  Santinathadeva  Caritam.  Foil.  137.  Samvat  1665. 

66.  Sbadvidha-vyakliya.  Foil.  11. 

67.  Niraya  Sutra.  Foil.  24. 

68.  Vikramashaparachoracaritram.  Foil.  6.  Samvat  1727. 
69-71.  Sri  Bbava-visbaya.  Hindi.  Foil.  76.  In  3 parts. 

72.  Acaladasabhojavatari.  Foil.  14. 

73.  Madliura  gacliba.  Foil.  16. 

74.  Inatadharmakatha-sutra.  Foil.  134. 

75.  San  grama  Sara.  Foil.  285. 

76.  Sangrarna  Sara.  Foil.  98. 

77.  Mahabbarata.  About  1500  leaves. 

80.  Vansa-kalola-sara-samuccaya. 

81.  Dbolambbarujikibata.  Foil.  198. 

82.  Prithivirajarasaka.  Foil.  259. 

83.  Panini.  Foil.  57. 

84.  Bbimasena’s  Dbatu  patba.  Foil.  19. 

85  and  87.  Hemacbandra.  Foil.  107,  106. 

86  and  88.  Prakriya  Kaumudi.  Foil.  129,  139. 

89.  Kridanta-Prakriya. 

90.  Siddbanta-Kaumudi.  Foil.  92.  53. 

91.  Majha  Kavya.  Foil.  247. 

92.  Araara  Kosha.  Foil.  21.  109. 

^ 93.  Medini  Kosba.  Foil.  69. 

94.  Haima  Kosha.  Foil.  62.  62.  53. 

95.  Trikandasesha.  Foil.  35.  20. 

96.  Uttara-Rama-Carita.  Foil.  37. 

97.  Bboja-prabandha.  Foil.  62. 

98.  Janaki-pannayam.  Foil.  38. 

100.  Trisbashtithalakapurusha. 

101.  Kshetrasamasa. 

102.  Sangiti-tika. 
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103.  E-athakarasamskara. 

104.  EamacaritainaDasa.  7 chapters. 

105.  Sabdaratnavali.  Incomplete. 
107.  Santinathacarita. 

111.  Bhattikavya. 

112.  Ganaratnamahodadhi. 

113.  Navasahasankacarita. 

114.  Caccarisankshepavivarana. 

115.  Pradesirajarasa. 

118.  Rasakridavarnana.  Poll.  27. 

119.  Yivekamanjari. 
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Souts-Indian  Sanskrit,  etc.,  MSS.  (Whish  Collection). 

1.  a.  Rigveda,  Mand.  I.  18.  2 —23.  1,  with  Sayana’s  Com- 

mentary ( = Asht.  II.  1-3). 

h.  Aitareyaranyaka,  1st  Aranyakam,  with  Sayana’s 
Commentary. 

2.  Rigveda,  Mand.  I.  13.  2 — 18,  1,  with  Sayana’s  Com- 

mentary ( = Asht.  I.  5.  23 — 8.  26). 

3.  Brahmagita  (Skandapnrana),  in  12  chapters. 

4.  Commentary  on  the  same. 

5.  a.  Subodhini  (Prayaschitta). 

h.  Kaulacaram,  by  Visvanandanatha  (Kauladarsatan- 
tram). 

c.  Sri  cakrapratishthavidhi. 

6.  a.  Saktisutram,  with  Bhashya  (3). 
h.  Bhavanopanishad. 

c.  Natanananda. 

7.  Halasya  Mahatmya  (Skanda  Pur.  Agastyasamhita). 

8.  Advaitamakaranda  Vyakhya. 

9.  a.  Suta-gita,  with  Comment,  by  MMhavacarya. 
h.  Bhagavata  Pur.  XII.  1-7,  with  Comment. 

10.  Ramayana.  Bala  and  Ayodhyakanda,  with  the  Com- 

ment. of  Sri  Ramanuja. 

11.  Ekadasaskhandasaraslokasangraha,  with  Comment,  by 

Brahmanandabharati  (Bhagav.  Pur.  XI.). 

12.  Suryasiddhanta  I. -VI.  6.  VII.-XIV. 

13.  Rigveda  I.  1.  I-37th  varga,  with  Sayana’s  Comment. 

14.  Sankara’s  Taittiriyaka  bhashyam. 

15.  The  Isa  and  Kena  Upanishad,  with  Sankara’s  Comment, 

16.  Purva  and  Uttara  Tapini  Upanishad. 

17.  a.  Atharvasirasopanishad,  with  Commentary. 
h.  Sri  vidya  ratnasutram,  with  Comment. 

c.  Rahasyopanishad. 

d.  Amritabindupanishad. 

e.  Tripurisundari  Upanishad. 

f.  K&lagnirudropanishad. 

g.  Kaivaljmpanishad. 
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Ju  Skandopanishad. 
i.  Manopaaishad. 
h.  Tripuropanisliad  and  another. 

18.  The  Adi  and  Sabha  Parvans  of  the  i^lahabharata 

(Malayalam  character). 

19.  Bhagavata  Parana  I.-IX.  (Malayalam  character). 

20.  a.  Charanavyuha. 

b.  Satarudriyam  (T.  S.  IV.  5). 

c.  Brihadaranyakam,  17th  Kandam.  (Upanishad). 

21.  a.  The  Radra  (Taitt.  Sanh.  IV.  6),  with  Comment. 

h.  Mandala  Brahraana  (Ath.  V.  ?).  7 Foil. 

22.  Sankara’s  Chandogyopanishadvivarana  (complete). 

23.  a.  Sankara’s  Commentary  on  the  Kathopanishad. 
h.  Prasnopanishad. 

c.  Mandakoyanishad. 

d.  The  Upadesagranthavivaranam  (Vedanta). 

e.  Sankai-a’s  Vivekacadamani. 

24.  a.  Sahdalakslianam. 
b.  Bharadvaja. 

25.  a.  Mantraprasnabhashyam,  in  22  Khandas. 
b.  Grihyam,  in  23  Khandas.  Foil.  21. 

26.  Mantraprasnabhashyam,  by  Haradattacharya. 

27.  Svarabhashyam. 

28.  Srimantrapaddhati,  by  Visvesvara  (imperfect). 

29.  Mayakhamalika,  a Comment,  in  2 Adhyayas  on  the 

Sastradipika  (Mun.)  Somanatha. 

30.  Sivagita,  in  16  chapters  (from  the  Sivaraghavasamvada 

of  the  Yogasastra  of  the  Parabrahmavidya). 

31.  Kaivalyopanishad.  (See  No.  86.) 

32.  Sankara’s  Atmabodhaprakarana,  with  Comment. 

31.  Yayamangalavyakhya,  a Commentary  by  Bhatta  Nara- 
yana  on  the  Sahesranamastotram. 

36.  a.  Ujjvala,  a Commentary  by  Haradatta  on  the 

b.  Dharmaprasna-sutra  (11  patalas).  Vols.  I.,  II. 

37.  The  Taittiriya  Pratisakhya,  with  the  Commentary  (Tri- 

lohashyaratna)  complete.  (Foil.  13,  117.) 

38.  The  Bhagavata  Purana.  Books  XI , XII.,  with  Com- 

mentary of  Sridhara. 
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39.  The  Bhagavadgita. 

40.  Sridharasvamin’s  Commentary  to  the  Bhagavad  Gila. 

41.  The  Devimahatmya  of  the  Markandeya  Parana. 

42.  a.  Kularnava,  in  17  chapters  (uttara).  Foil.  25. 
h.  Mantraksliaramala.  Foil.  3 

43.  a.  Sankara’s  SiivishnupadMikesaparyantastuti,  with 

Commentary. 

h.  Bhagavadgita,  3 chapters  called  the  Uttaragita. 

45.  Ratirahasyam  (Kokkokasastram),  in  10  chapters.  Foil. 

36. 

46.  Mayura’s  Suryasatakam,  with  Commentary. 

48.  a.  Karttika-mahatmya  of  the  Padma  Parana. 
h.  Vaisakha-maliatmya,  of  the  Skanda  Parana. 

49.  a.  Radranyasam. 
h.  Itihasam. 

c.  Somotpatti. 

d.  Vedapadastavam. 

50.  a.  Kasalavopakhyanam  (12  chapters)  of  the  Asvame- 

dhikaparvan  of  the  Jaimini  Bharata. 
h.  Srirangamahatmya  of  the  Brahmanda  Parana. 

51.  Mahabharata,  Parvans  14-18. 

52.  The  Talakaveri  Mahatmya  of  the  Agni  Parana,  30 

chapters. 

53a.  Part  of  the  Mahabharata.  Foil.  168. 

53b.  a.  The  Virata  Parvan.  Ch.  1-11. 

b.  The  Kambhaghonamahatmya  from  the  Brahmanda 
Parana  (12). 

54.  The  Ramayana.  Books  I.-VI. 

< 55.  The  Adhyatmaramayana  of  the  Brahmiinda  Parana. 

56.  Uttara  Ramayana. 

57.  The  Upadesasahasrika,  with  a Commentary. 

58.  a.  b.  Sankara’s  Sariraka  mimansa  bhashyam,  in  4 

adbyayas. 

59.  Bharati-tirtha’s  Pancadast  with  the  Commentary  of 

Ramakrishna. 

60.  a.  The  Suryasiddhanta  (text  only). 

b.  Panini. 

c,  Vishnubhujanga. 
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61.  The  Sivatattvasudhanidhi  of  the  Skanda  Parana. 

62.  The  Aran5'aparvan  (3)  of  the  Mahabharata. 

63.  Ramanuja’s  Commentary  on  the  Aranya,  Kishkinda, 

and  (part  of  the)  Sundara  Kanda  of  the  Rainayana. 

64.  a.  Hastamalaka  prakaranam  (Yedant). 
h.  Aryadhsati  (102). 

c.  Advaitamakarandam. 

d.  Nilakantha-Dikshita’s  Anandasagarastava. 

e.  Atharvana  rahasyam. 

f.  Brahmananda  Bharati’s  Vakyarudhatika. 

65.  The  Paulomika  and  Astikaparvans  of  the  Mahabharata. 

66.  The  Vakyavrittiprakasika,  a Commentary  by  Sarvesvara 

pandita  on  Sankara’s  Vakyavritti. 

67.  Sri  Mamadideva’s  Mahanataka. 

68.  Ramanuja’s  Commentary  on  the  Yuddhakanda  of  the 

Ram  ay  ana. 

69a.  a Commentary  (Laghudipika)  on  the  Vakyakarana, 
by  Sundararaja,  in  5 chapters.  Astronomical 
Tables. 

69b.  The  Lalitopakhyana  (34  chapters)  of  the  Brahmanda- 
purana. 

70.  Rudraprayoga  (?)  (Taitt.  Samh.). 

71.  Mahesvara’s  Mahabharatasangraha  (Anthology). 

72.  Bhattotpala’s  Commentary  (vivriti)  on  Varahamihira’s 

Brihatsamhita — the  Yarahasamhita — p.  3.  23. 

73.  a.  Parshadavritti,  a Commentary  on  the  Siksha. 
h.  Taparitika. 

e.  Avarnivyakhyanan. 

74.  Smritimuktaphatam,  by  Yaidyanathadikshita;  1st  chap., 

called  Yarnasramadharmanirupana  (256). 

75.  The  Grihyavritti  of  Rudraskandha,  in  3 patalas  (Sama 

Yeda). 

76.  The  Sutasamhita  of  the  Skanda  Pur.  in  43  chapters. 

77.  The  Ratnapanam,  a Commentary  on  the  Prataparudri- 

yam,  on  rhetoric,  in  9 chapters. 

78.  a.  Sarvanukramani.  Poll.  55-86. 

b.  Tatparyabodhini. 

c.  Commentary  on  Kaushitaki  grihya  shtram. 
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d.  Asvalayana’s  Grihyasutrara  (and  Srautasutrara  ?). 

79.  a.  Sri  Sankaracaritam,  in  9 chapters. 

b.  Parasarasrariti,  with  Madhava’s  Commentary  (to  the 
end  of  chapter  4,  in  Malayalam  char.). 

80.  Haribhaktisudhodaya,  with  Commentary  (in  20  chap.) 

81.  a.  Sadananda’s  Yedantavaraprakaranam. 

b.  Panchadasaprakaranam. 

c.  Sakuntalanatakam. 

82.  Commentary  on  the  same,  by  Srinivasacarya. 

83.  Venkatanatha’s  Satadushani  (66  chapters) 

84.  TJdyoga  Parvan  (5)  of  the  Mahabharata. 

85.  Sayana’s  Mantraparvan  (2  chapters),  being  part  of 

Chandoga  mantra  brahmana  bhashyam,  also  the 
Mantrapathah,  the  text  of  the  preceding. 

86.  The  Dronaparvan  (7)  of  the  Mahabharata,  1-33. 

87.  Sankarasamhita  of  the  Sivarahasya  Khandam  of  the 

Skanda  Purana,  in  7 books,  Part  I.  (see  No.  102). 

88.  a.  The  Pratapa  Rudriyam  (not  quite  complete). 

b.  Sivarcanasiromani  (incomplete),  by  Bi’ahmananda- 
natha. 

89.  AdhikaranaratnamMa  (to  IV.  2). 

90.  a.  Saunaka’s  Grihyaparisishta. 

h.  Vaidyanathadikshita’s  Lararahasya. 

91.  Khancla  Deva’s  Bliatta  dipika,  I.-VI.,  XI.,  XII.  A 

Comment,  on  the  Mimansa  sutras. 

92.  Sankara’s  Bhashyaratnaprabha,  a supplementary  Com- 

mentary on  Vyasa’s  Brahmasutras. 

93.  Bodha}'ana’s  Dvaidham  {i.e.  Kalpasutram),  with  Com- 

mentary. 

94.  Swayamprakasananda’s  Commentary  on  the  Mimansa 

sutras,  called  the  Paribhashartha-sangraha-vyakhya. 

95.  a.  The  Candrajnanagaraasangraha,  in  15  patalas. 
b.  Visvanandanatha’s  Kauladarsatantra. 

96.  Abstract  of  Sankara’s  Prapancasara. 

97.  a.  Dakshinamurtisamhita,  in  40  patalas. 
b.  Kumarasamhita,  in  10  patalas. 

98.  Two  Kalpasutras,  the  second  with  Commentary. 

99.  a.  The  Vadaratnavali. 
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h.  Kesavaraisra’s  Tarkaparibhasha  (Nyaya). 

c.  Yayarainabhattacharya’s  KarakapMa. 

100.  Part  of  a Commentary  on.  a work  on  Nyaya.  70  leaves. 

101.  Gautama’s  Dharmaprasna,  with  Haradatta’s  Comment. 

(the  Mitakshara),  not  quite  complete. 

102.  Sankarasamhita,  Part  II.  See  No.  87. 

103.  a.  Brahmanandayatin’s  Srimadbhashyarthasangraha 

(Mai.  character). 

h.  Saukhyavivarana  tattvakaumudi,  by  Sribodhabharati. 
c.  Text  of  the  Sankhya-Karika  (Mai.  character). 

101.  Vedanta-sastra-siddhanta-lesa  (bheda,  sara)-sangraha 
(Grantha  character). 

105.  a.  Sri  Ramakrishauadhavarin’s  Vedantasikharaani. 
b.  Dharmarajadhavanindra’s  Vedantaparibhasha. 

106.  Prapanca  hridaya  (encyclopaedia  of  literature),  8 patalas. 

107.  Kumarilaswamin’s  Mimansatantravarttikam  ; 1st  to 

3rd  chapters  (Mai.  character). 

108.  The  Kuvalayanandiyam  Alankarasastram. 

109.  Natyalakshanam,  a short  treatise  on  the  drama. 

110. \.  a.  Commentary  (Subodhini)  on  the  Brihaj-jMaka  of 

VarMiamihira  (II.  xxv.). 

b.  Trilokasaravyakhyanam. 

c.  Sankara  on  the  Vishnusahasranama  (Mai.  char.). 

d.  Commentary  on  the  Padati  Kesantastutit.  (Mai. 

character). 

IIOb.  a.  Divyamangaladhyanam. 

b.  Lalitadevistotram. 

c.  Trisati. 

cl.  Ambastavam. 

e.  Manasapuja. 

/.  Anandasagarastavam. 

g.  Charchastavam. 

h.  Kalyanavrishtistavam. 

i.  Paramarthasaram. 

k.  Kartaviryarjunakavacham. 

111.  a.  Vedantasara  (Mai.  character). 

b.  Krishniyam  (Mai.  character). 

c.  Sutimanjari  (Mai.  character). 
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112a.  Narayaiiayastotravyakhya  (Mai.  character). 

112b.  a.  Matrikastavam. 
h.  Matrikanyasam. 

(!.  Tripurashtottaram. 

d.  Matangikavacam. 

e.  Matangyashtottaram. 

f.  BMasahasramamatn. 

g.  Tripurastavam. 

h.  Dakshinarnurttipancharam. 

i.  Ganapatyashtakam. 
li.  AryMvisati. 

113.  a.  Caturvedabhashyam,  149  verses.  Foil.  102. 

h.  Manimahjari,  a Coraraentary  on  the  Vrittaratnakara. 

114.  a.  The  Tarkacudamani,  by  Bahvricha  Dharmaraja,  in 

refutation  of  the  Nyaya. 

b.  Another  work,  not  named. 

c.  (Nyayadushini)  by  the  same  author,  on  the  same 

subject  (Mai.  character). 

115.  a.  Horavivaranam  (Mai.  character),  a Commentary  on 

the  Brihajjatakam. 
h.  Prasnamrita. 

116.  a.  Srikhandadeva’s  Bhattadipika,  Books  VII. -IX.  See 

'No.  9L 

b.  The  Bhat^chandrika,  by  the  same  author.  Foil. 
133. 

117.  The  Ashtangahridaya,  on  medicine  (Malay,  character). 

118.  Commentary  (vivarana)  by  Narayana,  the  pupil  of 

Krishna,  on  the  Kumarasambhava,  I.-VIII.  (Mai. 
character). 

119.  The  Amarakosha  explained  in  MalayMam. 

120.  (Tantra  sangrahavaliya  bhashya  in  Malayalam.) 

121.  Jayamangala’s  Commentary  on  the  Bhattikavya  (Mai. 

character). 

122.  Siddhantasekhara  (Mai.  character). 

123.  Simharaja’s  Yimsati  (Mai.  character). 

125.  Bhagavata  Pur.,  Chapter  X.  (Mai.  character). 

126.  Kuvatayauanda-alankarasastra  (Mai.  character). 

127.  a.  Kavyaprakasa  (Mai.  character). 
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h.  Paramartha  saravivaranam  (Mai.  character). 

128.  a.  Vyavaharacandrika  (law)  (Mai.  character). 
h.  Smriti  candrika  (Mai.  character). 

129.  Commentary  on  the  Yishnu-sahasra-nama  (Mai.  char.). 

130.  The  Tulakaverimahatmya  of  the  Agni-Puraiia  (Mai. 

character). 

131.  Tantrasangraha  in  Malayalma. 

132.  Brahmottara  purana  (44  chapters)  (Mai.  character). 

133.  Amarakosha,  with  Malayalam  explanation. 

134.  Tantrasangraha,  astron.  portion  (Kriyakatapa),  with 

Commentary  (Mai.  character). 

136.  BMabharata  (Mai.  character). 

137.  Commentary  on  the  Gritagovinda  (Mai.  character). 

139.  Paramesvara’s  Commentary  on  the  Suryasiddhanta  (Mai. 

character). 

140.  Srisahasranama  padyavritti  (Mai.  character). 

142.  Narayaniyam  (Mai.  character). 

143.  Smriticandrika  (Mai.  character),  Yyavahara,  Chap.  I. 

144.  Lakshmidhara’s  Commentary  on  the  Gitagovinda  (Mai. 

character). 

145.  Various  mantras,  without  title  (Mai.  character). 

146.  Sarasangraha  (astrol.)  (Mai.  character). 

147.  a.  Sankhyakarika,  with  Sankara’s  gloss. 

b.  Yacaspatimisra’s  Sankhyasaptatitika  (Tattva  Kau- 

mudi). 

c.  Annambhatta’s  Tarkasangraha,  with  his  dipika  (Ny.) 

(Mai.  character). 

148.  The  Sarvarthaciutamani  and  paddhati  (astrol.)  (Mai. 

character). 

149.  Sukeralamahatmya  (Mai.  character). 

150.  Sivamahatmya  of  the  Sutasamhita  of  the  Skanda  Purana 

and  the  Yajnavaibhavakhanda  (Mai.  character). 

151.  a.  Sakuntala  (wanting  the  end). 

b.  Dakshayajnaprabandha. 

c,  Dutaprabandha  (Mai.  character). 

152.  Tantrasamuccaya  (law,  etc.)  (Mai.  character). 

154.  Alankarasarvasvam  (Mai.  character). 

155.  a.  Manaveda’s  Campubharata,  in  6 stavakas. 
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h.  Amarakoslia,  with  Kshirasvamin’s  Commentary  (Mai. 
character). 

156.  Manushyalayarniila  (architecture)  (Mai.  character). 

157.  Mananam  (Vedant),  in  12  books,  in  Malayalraa. 

158.  Sambhavaparvan,  Ch.  1-12. 

159.  The  Prakritarupavatara,  by  Siniharaja,  the  son  of  Samu- 

drabandhayaj  van  (Prakrit  grammar)  (Mai.  char.). 

160.  Amarakosha  (Mai.  character). 

162.  Sivadharmottaram  (law). 

163.  Part  of  the  Bhagavadgita  (Mai.  character). 

164.  a.  Sankara’s  Commentary  on  the  Bahvricha-brahmano- 

panishad  (Mai.  character). 

h.  Sankara’s  Commentary  on  the  Samhitopanishad  (Mai. 
character). 

165.  Ramakrishna’s  Commentary  (dipika)  on  the  Panchadasi 

(Vedant),  I.-IV.  (Mai.  character). 

179.  a.  Srijayati-mahatmya  (Skanda  Parana). 

b.  Bhaskaramata-mahatmya  (Mai.  character). 

180.  Sankaracarita,  in  9 chapters  (Gr.). 

181.  The  Tarkasangraha  (Ny.)  (Mai.  character). 

182.  The  Manimanjari,  a Commentary  on  the  Vrlttaratna- 

kara,  in  6 chapters  (Mai.  character). 

183.  Durgashtakam  (Mai.  character). 

184.  Svapnadhyaya,  on  dreams  (Tel.  character). 

185.  Bhadradipa  (astrol.)  (Mai.  character). 

186.  Fragment  of  the  Mahaganapaddhati. 

188.  Chandika  saptati  (Mai.  character). 

189.  Aryadvisati  (see  No.  64),  or  102  Arya  stanzas  (Mai. 

character). 

190.  Bhojaprabandha  (not  quite  complete)  (Gr.). 
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1.  Sir  M.  Monier-Willtams  on  Transliteration. 

My  Dear  Professor  Rhys  Davids, — While  heartily  con- 
curring in  what  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams  says  about  the 
urgent  necessity  of  some  uniform  system  of  transliterating 
the  Devanagarl  and  related  alphabets,  I venture  to  think 
that  he  has  omitted  to  lay  sufficient  stress  on  an  aspect  of 
the  subject  which  is  not  very  familiar  to  scholars  in  England, 
though  it  is  pressed  daily,  almost  hourly,  on  the  attention  of 
those  of  us  who  study  the  vernaculars  on  the  spot  in  India. 
I must  commence  by  apologizing  for  any  mistakes  I may 
make  as  to  the  contents  of  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams’  article, 
for  I have  no  books  by  me.  The  article  went  to  India  with 
all  my  books  a day  or  two  after  I received  it. 

The  point  to  which  I wish  to  direct  attention  is  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Devanagarl  alphabet  merely 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  Sanskrit.  The  alphabet,  variously 
modified,  is  used  in  all  the  Neo-Ar}’an  languages,  and  in 
some  of  the  Dravidian  languages,  of  India.  No  system  of 
ti’ansliteration  would  be  complete  which  did  not  consider 
their  needs  as  well  as  those  of  Sanskrit. 

To  begin  with,  the  vowel  ri  presents  difficulties,  for  the 
usual  transliteration  clashes  with  the  Neo- Aryan  rolled  ra  (^). 
Under  the  usual  system  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  ri 
represents  or  f%.  As  both  the  vowel  ri  and  the  rolled 
ra  are  cerebrals,  it  is  convenient  to  use,  in  transliteration,  a 
diacritical  mark  below  them  in  both  cases.  Probably  it 
would  be  simplest  to  represent  ^ and  ^ by  two  dots,  thus 
ra,  rha.  Or  if  printers  object  to  this,  a short  line  underneath 
might  be  adopted,  or  a hollow  circle,  thus,  m,  rjia  or  ra,  rha. 
I do  not  advocate  any  particular  sign,  I only  wish  to  point 
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out  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
^ and  when  transliterated. 

I think  that  a long  mark  should  certainly  be  used  in 
transliterating  and  thus  e,  6,  not  e,  o.  These  vowels 
(or  diphthongs)  are  certainly  long,  and  in  the  Neo-Indo- 
Aryan  (which  I shall  henceforth  call,  for  shortness, 
the  Gaudian)  languages,  they  have  each  a short  fellow, 
— thus  Jt,  and  which  it  would  be  against  analogy  to 
transliterate  e and  6.  In  my  opinion,  just  as  ^ and  ^ are 
transliterated  u and  w,  so  JJ  and  1?  should  be  transliterated 
e and  e,  and  and  o and  o.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  short  e and  o both  occur  in  Prakrit. 

The  diphthongs  ai  and  au,  though  long,  I would  not  pro- 
pose to  mark  as  long,  simply  on  grounds  of  convenience  to 
printers,  m and  mi,  and  especially  (with  capital  letters) 
Ai  and  An,  are  clumsy,  and  printers  object  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  noted  that,  at  least  in  Hindi  poetry, 
cases  occur  of  these  diphthongs  being  metrically  short 
(P,  ^T)  ; as  the  cases  are  comparatively  rare,  I see  no 
objections  to  then  transliterating  them  dl  and  uu. 

In  certain  dialects  (Bhoj’purl  for  instance)  the  vowel  a 
has  a special  sound,  corresponding  almost  to  mo  in  haw. 
This  is  not  instead  of  the  usual  “a  in  America”  sound,  but 
in  addition  to  it.  There  are  in  fact  two  long  as,  viz.  the 
ordinary  d,  and  this  aw  sound.  Natives  represent  this  aw 
sound  in  two  ways.  Some  use  the  avaijraha,  thus  and 

others  the  visarga,  thus  in  either  case  the  word  is 

pronounced  haliaw.  As  neither  avagraha  nor  I'imrga  are  used 
in  the  Gaudian  languages  for  their  proper  purposes  (the 
Bangiill  friTT:,  ‘0  Father,’  is  an  invention  of  the  pandits) 
there  is  no  risk  of  confusion  in  reading  the  native  character, 
but  it  would  never  do  to  transliterate  the  avagraha  or  liaarga, 
as  if  they  were  the  same  as  the  signs  used  in  Sanskrit.  The 
sound  invariably  results  from  a contraction  of  the  older 
Apabhram9a  Priikrit  ahu,  thus  kahahii,  halia  'u,  kahaiv,”  and 
I would  suggest  that  it  should  be  represented  in  trans- 
literation by  d,  the  sign  ''  representing  contraction,  thus  kdha. 
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add  that  this  is  the  sign  used  by  Dr.  Hoernle  and  myself, 
in  our  Biharl  dictionary. 

One  other  point  about  a may  be  noticed  here,  though  it  is 
not  directly  connected  with  the  question  of  transliteration, 
for  natives  rarely  mark  it  themselves  in  the  Devanagarl 
character.  It  is  the  shortened  sound  of  d ('^)  which  that  letter 
takes  in  the  antepenultimate  or  before  a double  consonant. 
Thus  (vulgar  for  In  these  cases 

the  vowel  is  pronounced  short  and  sharp  like  the  a in  the 
Italian  hallo.  The  representation  of  the  sound  by  a dia- 
critical mark  would  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  transliteration, 
for,  as  already  stated,  natives  rarely  denote  it  in  Devana- 
garl, but  the  attention  of  the  committee  might  be  drawn  to 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  sound,  and  arrangements 
made  for  its  representation  in  the  Roman  character.  In  the 
Bihari  dictionary  we  represent  it  by  d,  thus  mdrihe,  lidHtin. 
The  mark  is,  however,  purely  arbitrary. 

So  much  for  the  vowels.  AVe  now  come  to  one  point  which 
I think  purely  Sanskrit  scholars  are  apt  to  neglect.  This  is 
the  distinction  between  anusvdra  and  annndsika.  The  latter 
sign  is  rare  in  Sanskrit,  practically  occurring  only  in  one 
rather  uncommon  instance  of  external  samdhi,  and  nine 
Sanskrit  scholars  out  of  ten  would  maintain  that  the  two 
signs  are  practically  identical.  I have  not  my  books  by  me, 
but  if  I had,  I think  I could  point  out  passages  in  standard 
Sanskrit  grammars  to  the  same  effect.  As  a matter  of  fact 
these  two  signs  are  essentially  different.  I do  not  venture 
here  on  to  the  thorny  ground  of  discussion  as  to  the  real 
pronunciation  of  anusvdra,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
from  very  early  times  amtndsika  was  not  a distinct  letter  or 
sound,  but  simply  a nasal  qualification  of  an  already  existing 
vowel  sound.  Annndsika  is  very  common  in  the  literary 
Prakrits,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  editors  of 
Prakrit  texts  have  not  always  made  the  distinction  between 
it  and  anusvdra  sufficiently  clear.  Putting  all  questions  of 
pronunciation  to  one  side,  there  is  this  grand  difference 
between  the  two,  that  while  anusvdra  makes  a preceding 
short  vowel  long  by  position,  anundsika  has  no  effect  on  the 
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quantity  of  the  preceding  vowel.  Thus  ff  is  metrically 
long,  but  both  and  are  short.  Almost  any  page  of 
the  fourth  book  of  Heraacandra’s  Prakrit  grammar  will  give 
examples  of  this.  Anusvdra  proper  is  rare  in  the  modern 
languages,  being  confined  to  tatsama  words,  though  the  sign 
also  occurs  in  the  by-use  of  it  as  a compendious  way  of  writ- 
ing a class  nasal.  Examples,  {tatsama)  a swan,  (hut  ^ 
{tadbhava)  a smile),  an  egg.  Anundsika  on  the  contrary 
is  very  common  in  these  languages.  For  instance,  in  Hindi 
it  occurs  in  every  feminine  plural,  in  every  oblique  plural, 
and  in  numerous  verbal  terminations.  A useful  example  is 
the  very  common  word'if’  (not  ^')  for  “ in.”  This  is  usually 
transliterated  men,  or  in  some  such  way,  the  nasalization  of 
the  vowel  e (wrongly  written  e)  being  denoted  by  an  n,  to 
which  some  diacritical  mark  is  added.  I give  this  word  as 
an  example  of  the  evil  which  may  unconsciously  be  worked 
by  a bad  system  of  transliteration.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  transliteration  is  not  meant  for  scholars  only,  it  is  also 
meant  for  learners. 

Now  a great  many  learners  go  to  India  with  a small  know- 
ledge of  Hindustani  picked  up  from  Forbes’  Manual,  quite 
enough  for  any  conversational  requirements  which  may  present 
themselves,  provided  they  properly  pronounce  the  tvords  they 
have  learned.  As  a rule  they  do  pronounce  wonderfully  well, 
but  this  one  word  men  proves  a stumbling-block  to  eight  out 
of  ten  of  them,  and  as  it  is  of  common  occurrence,  they  are 
frequently  unable  to  make  themselves  understood.  I have 
known  cases  in  which,  the  vicious  pronunciation  having  been 
once  acquired,  it  took  people  several  years  to  get  rid  of  it 
and  acquire  the  correct  one.  The  fact  is  that  the  n at  the 
end  of  men  is  too  much  for  the  learner.  Instinctively  he 
neglects  the  dot,  and  pronounces  the  word  like  the  English 
word  “men  ” ; in  which  case  he  pronounces  two  out  of  the 
three  letters  absolutely  wrongly.  All  this  arises  from  a 
misconception  of  the  proper  power  of  anundsika.  It  is  no 
more  a letter  than  the  dot  under  a cerebral  t is  a letter.  It 
is  merely  a diacritical  mark,  notifying  that  the  vowel  over 
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which  it  is  written  is  to  be  pronounced  through  the  nose, — 
exactly  as  the  o in  the  French  bon  is  pronounced.  It  is  true 
that  the  grammars  tell  learners  that  this  is  the  effect  of 
the  71,  but  the  latter  forget  the  instruction  and  are  misled  by 
the  transliteration.  Therefore  I strongly  urge  (1)  that 
anu7idsika  be  represented  by  a different  sign  from  that  of 
anusvara,  as  representing  an  entirely  different  sound,  and  (2) 
that  this  sign  should  be  a diacritical  mark  (over  or  under) 
the  vowel  which  it  nasalizes,  and  never  by  another  letter 
following  it.  What  sign  should  be  used  is  a matter  of 
secondary  importance.  I myself  use  the  mark  ",  thus  has,  a 
smile,  me,  in,  and  this  has  received  the  imj)7'imatu7'  both 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society.  Prof.  Pischel  uses  the  original  thus  ha'" s,  77ie" , 
and  if  this  sign  could  be  used  over,  instead  of  after,  the 
affected  vowel,  it  would  be  every  bit  as  good  as  mine.  Some 
printers  object  to  forms  like  a,  e,  etc.,  as  involving  new 
types,  and  in  that  case  I believe  that  no  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  in  printing  d,  e,  if  the  d and  the  e were  cast 
“ kern.”  This  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  cutting  new 
punches. 

Regarding:  the  class- con  sonants  and  the  semi-vowels,  I 
have  no  remarks  to  offer.  I have  already  drawn  attention  to 
the  awkwardness  of  the  present  system  of  transliterating 

and  As  for  the  sibilants  the  matter  is  a little  more 
complicated  than  in  Sanskrit,  owing  to  the  existence  of 
Persian  words  in  the  Gaudian  languages.  Personally  I 
prefer  g for  if  and  s for  because  they  “ run  ” better  in 
appearance  with  their  class-consonants  go,  gch,  sf,  sfh,  look 
neater,  more  workmanlike,  than  sc,  sch,  sht,  shfh.  This  is, 
however,  merely  a matter  of  personal  taste,  and  I do  not 
wish  to  insist  upon  it.  But  the  existence  of  the  Persian  shin 
^ in  Hindi  has  to  be  considered.  This  will  require  a little 
explanation,  and  the  following  facts  have  to  he  borne  in 
mind. 

(1)  The  written  character  does  not  make  the  language, 
and  there  are  certain  Hindi  works  written  in  the  Persian 
character,  just  as  there  are  certain  Urdu  works  written  in 
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the  Devanagarl  character.  An  example  of  the  former  class 
is  the  Padmawat  of  Malik  Muhammad,  the  language  of 
which  is  very  old,  and  very  pure,  Hindi. 

(2)  Hindi,  whether  written  in  the  Persian  or  in  the 

Devaniigarl  character,  borrows  a portion  of  its  vocabulary 
from  Persian ; an  example  is  the  word  shamsher, 

a sword. 

(3)  Hindi  writers  differ  in  the  use  of  the  Sanskrit  sibilants. 

Some,  who  form  the  pedantic  class,  write  when  it  occurs 
in  Sanskrit.  Thus,  they  write  “ pure.”  Others, 

including  all  the  great  writers  of  past  centuries,  as  well 
as  a large  class  of  modern  writers,  invariably  change  a 
Sanskrit  to  thus  following  the  pronunciation.  They 
write  because  in  Hindi  pronunciation,  a Sanskrit  is 
always  pronounced  as  if  it  was  ifT. 

(4)  The  writers  of  the  second  class,  having  in  this  manner 

found  the  thrown  upon  their  hands,  and  available  for 
other  purposes,  have  adopted  it  to  represent  in  Devanagarl 
the  Persian  Thus  they  write  shamsher 

To  sum  up,  Hindi  and  Sanskrit  have  between  them  (omitting 
the  cerebral  s for  the  present)  three  sibilants  represented  by 
two  signs.  They  both  have  the  dental  ^ sa,  Sanskrit,  and 
Hindi  as  written  by  pedants,  have  also  the  jialatal 
Hindi,  as  written  by  the  best  writers,  has  also  the  Persian 
represented  by  This  last  requires  a sejoarate 
transliteration,  for  though  might  be  transliterated 

gam' in  transliterating  from  Hindi  written  in  Devaiulgarl, 
this  transliteration  would  never  do  in  transliterating 
from  a Hindi  book  written  in  the  Persian  character,  for  we 
must  be  consistent.  I therefore  propose  that  the  dental 
^ should  be  transliterated  sa,  that  the  sign  should  be 
transliterated  ga  when  it  represents  the  Sanskrit  palatal 
sibilant,  and  that  it  should  be  transliterated  sha  when  it 
represents  the  Persian  shin. 

This  conclusion  drives  us  to  adopting  sa  for  the  Sanskrit 
cerebral  sibilant  tr.  There  is  one  point,  however,  to  which 
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the  attention  of  the  Committee  may  be  drawn,  and  that  is 
that  in  Hindi  ^ standing  alone  is  usually  pronounced  kha, 
and  is  indeed  often  actually  written  Thus  the  Sanskrit 
is  in  Hindi  pronounced  khashth,  and  is  frequently 
Avritten  khashth.  The  transliteration  of  tf  under  these 
circumstances  deserves  consideration. 

One  other  point,  and  I shall  conclude.  The  Gaudlan 
languages  have  a series  of  what  Dr.  Hoernle  and  I call 
“ imperfect  vowels.”  These  are  vowels  one  half  pronounced, 
like  the  final  vowel  in  Brighton,  pronounced  Bright'n.  The 
commonest  is  the  imperfect  a,  in  Avords  like  dekhata, 

pronounced  in  prose  deklCtd.  Some  European  scholars  treat 
the  Amwel  as  elided  altogether,  and  write  dekhtd,  but 

this  is  wrong.  The  vowel  is  distinctly  audible,  though  very 
imperfectly  pronounced.  I would  suggest  that  this  imperfect 
a should  be  represented  by  an  apostrophe,  thus  dekidtd.  In 
the  Devanagari  character  it  is  sometimes  represented  by  the 
sign  w,  thus  ^^TrTTj  Avhich  I haA^e  heard  called  arddha- 
halanta.  The  imjDerfect  i and  u are  less  common.  They 
occur  at  the  end  of  words  as  in  mati,  madhii,  written  in 
Devaniigarl  or  or  In  either  case  the  i or 

u is  there,  though  very  faintly  pronounced.  I would 
represent  them  iu  transliteration  by  i and  u,  thus  matt, 
inadhu. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  ver}''  faithfully, 

G.  A.  Grierson. 


2. 

Sept.  25, 1890. 

My  dear  Professor, — I thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  see 
the  proof  of  Mr.  Grierson’s  letter  on  transliteration.  As  we 
have  now  a transliteration  committee  sitting — of  which  I am 
a member — I will  not  anticipate  our  report  by  any  comment 
on  Mr.  Grierson’s  valuable  suggestions.  Permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  in  my  own  paper  on  transliteration  (p.  628 
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of  the  July  number  of  our  Journal,  paragraph  8)  it  would 
make  my  meaning  clearer  if  instead  of  the  yford.  pronunciation 
were  substituted  local  varieties  of  pronunciation. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Monier  Monier- Williams. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


3.  Herodotus  on  the  Magians. 

Sir, — It  was  some  time  ago  the  fashion  to  find  fault  with 
Herodotus  and  to  accuse  him  of  wilful  misrepresentation  ; 
but  the  father  of  history  was  more  often  the  victim  of 
his  dragoman.  As  noticed  by  Sir  H.  Ilawlinson,  the 
informant  of  Herodotus  at  Babylon  was  not  a Persian,  but 
he  was  probably  a Median,  hostile  to  the  Persian  rule,  and 
we  can  often  detect  bow  the  errors  accepted  by  Herodotus 
sprung  from  the  ignorance,  spite,  or  fancy  of  his  dragoman. 
On  previous  occasions  I have  shown  how  the  names  of  Ninus 
and  his  wife  Semiramis  and  the  legendary  hundred  gates 
of  Babylon  were  invented.  Now  I think  I have  found 
the  key  of  the  legend  related  by  Herodotus  about  Siuerdis 
the  Magian. 

We  know  from  the  Behistun  inscription  that  the  real 
name  of  the  usurper  was  Gaumata,  a Magian,  not  a priest 
as  is  generally  understood,  but  a member  of  the  Medic  tribe 
of  the  Magi.  Gaumata,  to  take  possession  of  the  throne, 
personified  Bardia  or  Smerdis,  brother  of  Cambyses.  Every- 
where the  people,  tired  of  the  mad  rule  of  the  latter, 
accepted  the  new  king  with  joy.  But  Gaumata  betrayed 
himself  when  he  favoured  the  Medians  and  their  religion 
against  the  Persians  ; this  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
raise  the  suspicion,  and  he  was  besides,  says  Herodotus, 
betrayed  by  Prexaspes.  This  was  enough  to  reveal  to 
the  Persian  that  Gaumata  was  not  Cambyses’s  brother,  but 
an  impostor,  and  to  provoke  the  conspiracy  of  the  seven 
Persian  noblemen  headed  by  Darius.  Then  how  originated 
the  legend  about  the  usurper  having  no  ears  ? This  fable, 
like  many  others,  is  based  on  a play  of  words ; Magus,  the 
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Persian  form  of  the  word  Magian,  was  interpreted  by  “ a 
man  having  no  ears”  and  from  this  conundrum 

the  popular  imagination  built  up  the  story  related  to 
Herodotus  by  his  dragoman.  Many  popular  legends  have 
a similar  origin.  In  this  case,  what  proves  that  the  story 
was  current  in  the  East  is  that  we  find  it  in  Justin  (i.  9), 
who  consulted  other  sources  than  Herodotus,  as  is  shown  by 
his  giving  the  real  name  of  the  usurper,  Cometes  (Gaumata), 
not  preserved  by  Herodotus.  At  a later  date  the  name 
Magus  (Magian)  was  explained  in  the  same  way  and  applied 
to  those  who  did  not  follow  the  oral  tradition,  who  therefore 
had  no  ears  (Darmesteter,  The  Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii.  p.  4). 
We  might  perhaps  find  that  the  other  errors  and  legends 
reported  by  Herodotus  have  a similar  origin. 

G.  Bertin. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 


4.  Modern  Name  of  “Ur  of  the  Chaldees.” 

Sir, — In  p.  430  of  the  April  part  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1.  3,  it  is  said  that  the  “ the  modern 
name  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ur,  the  great  city  of  the  Sumerian 
race,  is  Mughir,”  and  in  note  2 of  the  same  page.  Prof.  Sayce, 
“ Hibbert  Lectures  for  1887,  p.  42,”  is  represented  as  having 
given  this  name  as  “ Mugh-ir.” 

May  I be  allowed  to  suggest,  from  memor}'  alone,  and 
from  the  long  bygone  days  when  my  friends,  Mr.  Loftus, 
Mr.  Churchill,  and  Colonel  Williams  (afterwards  General 
Sir  W.  Fenwick  Williams,  Bart.,  of  Kars,  G.C.B.,  etc.),  first 
visited  the  cemeteries  of  that  ancient  city,  and  unearthed  some 
of  the  asphalted  jars  in  which  the  dead  were  inclosed  for 
sepulture,  and  when  Mr.  Loftus,  in  his  interesting  work  on 
his  expedition,  first  gave  publicly,  in  about  1848,  the  name 
of  “Mugheir”  (I  think)  to  the  place,  he  being  no  Arabic 
scholar,  I read  the  word,  from  inference,  as  being  derived 
from  the  Arabic  name  for  bitumen,  asphalte,  and  pitch,  qir 
^A).  I took  it  to  be  the  passive  participle  of  the  second 
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conjugation  from  that  root,  the  word  Muqayyer  and 

to  mean  : asphalted,  set  in  or  coated  with  pitch,  the  pitchy 
place,  the  place  of  bitumen. 

Whether  this  Arabic  name  of  Muqayyer,  pronounced  by 
nomade  Arabs  in  such  a way, — Mugay}'er,  for  instance, — as 
to  induce  a scientific  English  traveller,  ignorant  of  their 
language,  to  write  it,  French  fashion,  “ Mugheir,”  and 
whether  my  inference  of  “muqayyer”  be  correct  or  not, 
seems  to  me  to  need  further  investigation,  before  Mr.  Loftus’s 
“ Mugheir  ” can  be  securely  rendered  into  Professor  Sayce’s 
“Mugh-ir,”  and  translated  by  Mr.  Hewitt  as  meaning  “ the 
city  (ir)  of  the  Mughs,”  with  the  addition  “ The  Semitic  Ir 
is  evidently  the  same  word  as  the  Akkadian  Ur,”  and  the 
further  inferences  that  conclude  the  paragraph, 

James  W.  Redhouse. 

TAe  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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I.  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library,  July  15-Oct.  15, 

1890. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council. 

Selections  from  the  Letters,  Despatches,  and  other  State 
Papers  in  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India,  1772-1785.  Ed.  by  G.  W.  Forrest.  3 vols. 

fol.  Calcutta,  1890. 

Epigraphia  Indica,  and  Record  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey  of  India.  Pt.  5.  Edited  by  James  Burgess. 

4to.  Calcutta,  1890. 

Selections  from  the  Eecords  of  the  Government  of  India, 
Home  Department,  No.  265,  and  Foreign  Department, 
Nos.  266,  268.  fol.  Calcutta,  1890. 

Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bombay  Government, 
Nos.  192,  194-196,  198-200,  225.  fol.  Karachi  and 

Bombay,  1889-90. 

Eliot  (John).  Handbook  of  Cyclonic  Storms  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  8vo.  Calcutta,  1890. 

Watt  (George).  Pamphlet  on  Indigo.  8vo.  n.d. 

Quarterly  Indian  Army  List  for  April  1,  1890.  8vo. 

Calcutta,  1890. 

Calcutta  University  Calendar  for  the  Year  1890.  cr. 

8vo.  Calcutta,  1890. 

North-West  Provinces  and  Oudh  Provincial  Museum, 
Lucknow.  Minutes  of  Managing  Committee,  Aug. 
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1883,  to  March,  1888,  with  Introduction.  8vo. 

Allahabad,  1889. 

Indian  Museum  Notes,  vol.  I.  Nos.  1-4.  roy.  8vo. 

Calcutta,  1890. 

Birdwood  (Sir  Gr.).  The  East  India  Company — Illus- 
trations (the  July  number  of  the  “ Journal  of  Indian 
Art”).  roy.  4 to.  1890. 

Report  on  Tea  Culture  in  Assam  for  1889.  fob  Shil- 
long, 1890. 

Nanakitti  Thera.  The  Abidhamma  Atthasalini  Attha- 
yojana.  8vo.  Kalaluwa,  a.b.  2433. 

Statistical  Atlas  of  India.  fol.  Calcutta,  1886. 

Maps  of  Burma,  and  of  the  Chittagong  Hills. 

From  the  Madras  Gorernment. 

South-Indian  Inscriptions,  Tamil  and  Sanskrit.  Ed.  and 
trans.  by  E.  llultzsch.  vol.  1.  fol.  iiA/tfras,  1890. 

Madras  Central  Museum — Catalogue  of  Minerals,  Ores, 
and  Rocks.  8vo.  Madras,  1890. 

From  the  Government  of  the  North-  West  Provinces. 

Francis  (E.  B.).  Customary  Law  of  the  Tabsils  of 
Moga,  Zira,  and  Ferozepore.  8vo.  Lahore,  1890. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins,  vol.  9.  8vo.  London,  ISQO. 

Catalogue  of  the  Cuneiform  Tablets  in  tbe  Kouyunjik 
Collection,  by  C.  Bezold.  vol.  1.  roy.  8vo.  London, 

1889. 

From  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Catalogue  of  tbe  Persian,  Turkish,  Hindustani,  and  Pushtu 
MSS.,  by  E.  Sacbau  and  H.  Etbe.  4to.  Oxford, 

is89. 

From  University  College,  London. 

Calendar  of  University  College,  1890-91.  8vo.  London, 

1890. 

From  the  Brighton  Public  Library  Committee,  per  F.  W, 
Madden,  Esq. 

Catalogue  of  the  Victoria  Lending  Library.  With 
Appendix  of  some  Books  of  Reference.  Edited  by 
F.  W.  Madden.  sm.  4to.  Brighton,  1890. 
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From  the  Editor.  ^ 

Le  Mahavastu,  Texte  Sanscrit.  Ed.  par  E.  Senart. 
vol.  2.  8vo.  Paris,  1890. 

From  the  Editor,  T.  de  Lacouperie, 

Babylonian  Record. 

From  the  Axdhors. 

Baillie  (A.  F.).  Kurrachee — Past,  Present,  and  Future. 

8vo.  Calcutta,  1890. 

Le  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Yule,  par  M.  Henri  Cordier. 

{pamphlet.')  8vo.  Paris,  1890. 

De  Goeje  (M.  J.).  La  Legende  de  Saint  Brandan. 

{pamphlet).  8vo.  Leide,  1890. 

Fritsche  (Dr.  H.).  On  Chronology  and  the  Construction 
of  the  Calendar.  {2Mmphlet.)  8vo.  St.  Petersburg, 

1886. 

Hirth  (F.).  Chinesische  Studien.  vol.  1.  roy.  8vo. 

Milnchen,  1890. 

Matthes  (Dr.  B.  F.).  Bijbelsche  Geschiedverhalen  in 
tweemaal  twee  en  vijftig  Lessen.  8vo.  Amsterdam, 

1890. 

Tabaqa-i-Muhsinya.  The  Persian  History  of  the 
Hooghly  Emambarah.  By  Moulvie  Syed  Ashrafuddin 
Ahmad.  {pamphlet.)  8vo.  Calcutta,  1889. 


II.  Contents  of  Foreign  Oriental  Journals. 

1.  Journal  Asiatique. 

Vol.  XV.  No.  2 for  March  (received  24th  June). 

1.  E.  Senart.  Notes  d’epigraphie  Indienne. 

2.  E.  Specht.  Note  sur  les  Yu4  Tchi. 

3.  P.  Sarbatur.  Index  to  the  Agnishtoma. 

4.  J.  Darmesteter.  Le  grande  inscription  de  Qan- 
dahar. 

No.  3 for  April-June  (received  24th  August). 

1.  G.  Maspero.  Administration  in  Egypt  during  the 
Third  Dynasty. 

2.  G.  de  Harlez.  San-li-tu. 
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2.  Wiener  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes. 
Vol.  iv,  part  iii. 

1.  P.  J.  Dashian.  Zur  Abgur  Sage  (Schluss). 

2.  M.  Winternitz.  Notes  on  Ancestor  Worship  among 
Indo-European  Nations. 

3.  Fr.  Milller.  Armenisches. 

4.  Th.  Houtsraa.  Zum  Kitab  al  Fihrist. 

5.  H.  J acobi.  Ananda  Vardhana  and  the  date  of 

Magha. 


III.  Obituary  Notices. 

J/r.  E.  C.  Baber. — We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  Edward  Colborne  Baber,  which  occurred  at  Bhamo, 
in  Upper  Burma,  in  June  last.  For  some  years  Mr.  Baber’s 
health  had  been  failing,  owing  to  repeated  and  persistent 
attacks  of  malarial  fever.  The  seeds  of  this  complaint  were 
sown  during  his  journey  into  Yunnan  in  South-Western 
China,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Margary.  His  subsequent  residence  in  Seoul, 
the  capital  of  Korea,  increased  his  malady,  and  on  his  last 
return  to  England  on  leave,  it  was  painfully  plain  to  his  friends 
that  his  constitution  had  been  very  seriously  shaken  by  the  con- 
stant attacks  of  the  ailment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 
With,  however,  the  keen  sense  of  duty  which  distinguished 
him,  he  declined  to  apply  for  a further  extension  of  leave 
when,  he  recognized  that  his  services  were  required  on  the 
Burmo-Chinese  frontier  ; and  he  went  out  to  take  his  place 
on  the  frontier-limitation  commission  with  a full  sense  of  the 
danger  to  his  health  and  life  that  his  service  entailed.  After 
some  slight  attacks  of  his  old  enemy,  a serious  illness  of  a 
febrile  nature  overtook  him,  and  his  constitution,  having  been 
weakened  by  constant  ill-health,  succumbed  to  the  further 
strain  now  put  upon  it.  In  spite  of  every  care  and  attention, 
he  died  after  a few  days’  illness,  and  thus  there  has  been  lost 
the  services  of  one  who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  oft  infirmities. 
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would  unquestionablj"  have  achieved  marked  distinction  in 
the  fields  of  philological  and  geographical  research. 

As  a boy  Baber  was  educated  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  and 
having  gained  the  position  of  a “ Grecian,”  went  up  with  an 
exhibition  to  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Being  a man 
of  independent  and  liberal  views  in  religion  as  in  other 
matters,  he  gained  for  himself  when  at  the  University  a 
reputation  for  more  thorough-going  heretical  opinions  than 
lie  really  held.  After  having  completed  his  academical  career, 
he  competed  successfully  for  an  appointment  in  the  China 
Consular  Service,  and  in  1866  he  joined  the  Student  Inter- 
preter Staff  at  Peking.  Here  he  speedily  distinguished  him- 
self b}"^  the  progress  he  made  in  the  language  as  well  as  by 
the  exceptional  talents  and  culture  which  he  showed.  His 
first  years  after  leaving  Peking  were  passed  in  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a junior  consular  assistant,  and  it  was  not  until 
1875,  when  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary  made  it  necessary  to 
despatch  a commission  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  crime,  that  his  chances  of  distinction  came.  Mr.  Grosvenor 
was  appointed  commissioner,  with  Messrs.  Davenport  and 
Baber  to  assist  him.  On  these  two  last-named  oflicials 
devolved  the  duties  of  e.vamining  the  witnesses  on  the  scene 
of  the  murder,  and  the  way  in  which  they  conducted  their 
investigations  received  warm  approval  from  Lord  Derby.  All 
those  interested  in  the  subject  will  remember  the  extremely 
graphic  and  interesting  account  of  the  journey  between  Tali 
fu  and  Momien,  written  by  Mr.  Baber,  in  the  papers  laid 
before  Parliament.  Of  this  account  Lord  Aberdare,  when, 
as  President  of  the  Ro3'al  Geographical  Societj',  he  presented 
Mr.  Baber  with  the  Society’s  gold  medal,  said:  “This  narra- 
tive, in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  making  its  appearance  in 
a Blue  Book,  and  therefore  obtaining  but  a limited  circu- 
lation, yet  ‘ a fit  audience  found,  though  few,’  and  made 
European  geographers  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  a geo- 
graphical observer  and  narrator  of  remarkable  power  had 
appeared  in  the  far  East.” 

One  result  of  the  Margary^  murder  was  the  signing  of  the 
Chefoo  Convention.  Under  the  terms  of  this  instrument  a 
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Consular  Agent  was  to  be  allowed  to  reside  in  tbe  city  of 
Ch'ung  K'ing,  in  the  province  of  Szech'uen,  on  the  Upper 
Yang-tsze.  Most  appropriately  Mr.  Baber  was  chosen  for 
this  service,  and  it  was  while  he  was  officially  resident  at  his 
new  post  that  he  made  those  expeditions  in  Eastern  Szech'uen 
which  have  become  memorable  from  the  results  achieved  and 
from  the  description  of  them  which  was  communicated 
by  its  author  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  The 
much-coveted  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him  for  the  services 
he  thus  rendered  to  science,  and  in  presenting  this  prize  to 
him  Lord  Aberdare  remarked,  “ Of  these  great  services  to 
geography  I have  given  011I3'  the  dry  outlines.  It  is  the  merest 
justice  to  you  to  add  that  your  journeys  have  been  exception- 
ally productive,  because  of  the  exceptional  store  of  various 
and  accurate  knowledge  with  which  you  started  on  your 
travels.  Your  mastery  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  of 
Chinese  customs  and  habits  of  thought,  enabled  you  to  collect 
a great  amount  of  miscellaneous  information,  which  has  been 
conveyed  in  narratives  full  of  novelty,  vivacitj'^,  and  sustained 
interest.  Altogether,  both  in  these  journeys  and  the  report 
of  their  results,  you  have  displayed  the  qualities  of  an  accom- 
plished traveller  in  a degree  of  which  we  have  but  few 
examples,  and  which  fully  justify  our  choice  of  jmu  for 
sharing  with  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  our  highest  distinction,  even 
although  jmu  have,  we  firmly  believe,  only  given  the  first- 
fruits  of  that  rich  harvest  which  we  expect  from  your  matured 
powers  and  enlarged  experience.” 

In  1879  Mr.  Baber  w’as,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Mayers, 
appointed  Chinese  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Peking,  and  in 
1885  he  was  transferred  to  Korea  as  Consul  General.  In  the 
confined  and  unhealthy  atmosphere  of  Seoul  his  health  broke 
down,  and  be  returned  on  leave,  only  to  go  out  to  meet  his 
death  at  Bhamo.  While  on  his  last  leave  he  contributed  to 
tbe  Journal  of  this  Society  a most  interesting  paper,  to  which 
Professor  de  Lacouperie  added  notes,  on  some  Formosan 
manuscripts  written  in  Roman  letters,  and  displayed  his 
literary  acumen  by  deciphering  the  meanings  of  several  of  the 
then  entirel}^  unknown  words.  B}'^  his  early  death  at  the  age 
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of  47  the  learned  world  has  lost  a distinguished  member,  and 
a wide  circle  of  acquaintances  a true  and  valued  friend. 

The  Rev.  John  Davies. — We  regret  to  have  to  hear,  just  as 
we  are  going  to  press,  of  the  death  at  a ripe  old  age  of  this 
gentleman,  one  of  our  members,  and  the  author  of  ‘ Hindu 
Philosophy,  an  Exposition  of  the  S}'stem  of  Kapila,’  etc.  We 
hope  to  give  an  account  of  his  life  and  labours  in  our  next 
issue. 


IV.  Notes  and  News. 

The  first  publication  in  Pali  with  Bengali  translation 
appeared  at  Chittagong  in  September,  1889.  It  consists  of 
the  Sigiilovadasutta  (Dighanikaya  II.  viii.)  with  a Bengali 
translation  by  Hharmaraja  Barua  (Vaduya?). 

A-propos  of  Bengali  Buddhism  the  attention  of  our  readers 
may  be  directed  to  an  account  of  Eamachandra,  afterwards 
called  Bauddhagama,  the  author  of  the  Bauddha-Qataka, 
given  in  a recent  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society  (Feb.  1890),  contributed  by  Haraprasada 
Qiistri. — C.  B. 

The  Mahavansa. — On  the  departure  'of  Sir  Arthur  Gordon 
from  Cejdon  the  Buddhist  clergy  and  pandits  presented  him 
with  a special  address  in  acknowledgment  of  the  service 
he  had  rendered  to  native  literature  by  authorizing  the 
printing  of  the  Mahavansa  at  the  Government  press. 

The  Gaekivar  of  Baroda  and  Old  Gxfjerat  Literature. — His 
Highness  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  has  more  than  once  shown 
what  a native  prince  with  a liberal  education  can  do  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  letters  among  his  people.  He 
has  shown  special  regard  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vernaculars 
of  the  province  among  the  masses,  whom  English  will  always 
reach  with  diflSculty.  Among  other  enterprises  which  his 
Highness  has  encouraged,  says  the  Bombay  Gazette,  is  a 
recently  formulated  scheme  for  collecting  and  publishing  the 
works  of  old  popular  Gujerat  authors,  who  have  indirectly 
influenced  the  social  life  of  the  province.  A committee  of 
gentlemen  keenly  interested  in  education,  like  Dewan  Baba- 
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dur  Manibhai,  E.ao  Bahadur  Ambalal  Desai,  Khau  Bahadur 
Jamshedji  Dalai,  and  others,  are  supervising  the  work, 
and  they  have  thrown  themselves  into  it  with  much  energy. 
They  have  already  started  a series  which  they  call  “ Prachin 
Kavj’a  Mala,  or  the  series  of  Old  Poems.”  Six  numbers 
of  the  series  are  already  before  the  public,  and  we  are  told 
by  competent  Gujerati  scholars  that  the  greatest  care  is 
displayed  in  selecting,  editing,  and  annotating  the  poems. 
The  first  number,  “ Draupadi  Harani,”  is  a fine  epic  of  the 
Miltonic  type,  with  many  passages  of  philological  importance. 
The  second  and  third  numbers  throw  light  on  the  Vallabha- 
charya  doctrine  of  Vaishnavism,  about  which  till  now  very 
little  was  known  to  popular  readers.  People  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  cause  of  female  education  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  two  heautiful  poems  by  two  lady-writers,  who  flourished 
a century  ago,  have  been  published  by  this  committee.  One 
of  these  lady  jDoets,  Radhabai,  though  a Maralha  Brahmin, 
has  written  in  Gujerati  some  really  pathetic  verses,  though 
her  admixture  of  Marathi  and  Gujerati  phraseology  occasion- 
ally produces  a strange  effect.  Very  little  is  known  about 
her  and  the  other  poetess,  Divalibai,  and  in  fact  the  Gujerati 
world  did  not  even  know  of  their  existence.  The  committee 
have  entrusted  the  work  of  editing  and  annotating  to  the 
Director  of  Vernacular  Instruction,  and  we  are  assured  that 
he  deserves  credit  for  the  elaborate  notes  that  he  has  written. 

The  Bo-Tree  at  Gaya. — Mr.  Strong  has  nearly  finished  his 
edition  for  the  Pali  Text  Society  of  the  Bodhi-vahtsa,  the 
history  of  the  sacred  Pippal  or  Asvatthu  tree  (ficus  religiosa) 
at  Gaya.  It  opens  with  a rapid  sketch  of  the  previous  incar- 
nations of  Gotama  Buddha  ; then  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
the  latter  and  his  renunciation  of  the  worldly  life  is  told  in 
the  usual  way.  In  due  time  he  comes  to  the  Bo-tree,  and  is 
assailed,  rather  than  tempted,  by  Mara,  who  flees  in  terror 
when  Buddha  calls  the  Earth  to  witness.  A long  soliloquy  on 
the  part  of  Buddha  then  prefaces  his  self-dedication  to  a 
missionary  career.  From  this  point  the  story  of  his  preach- 
ing and  his  converts  follows  the  familiar  outline  with  little 
deviation.  Then  follows  the  planting  of  the  Bo-tree.  A 
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fruit  which,  had  fallen  from  the  original  tree  is  brought  and 
planted  with  great  pomp  at  Jetavana  by  Aniithapindika,  and 
immediately  there  springs  up  a Bo-tree  fifty  cubits  high. 
This  is  made  the  object  of  a new  cult,  the  Mahabodhipiija,  in 
which  Buddha  himself  takes  part.  He  then  relates  and 
explains  the  Jataka  story  of  Kalin ga,  after  which  he  gives  his 
final  charge  to  his  disciples,  and  then  passes  away  in  death. 
Then  follows  a description  of  the  three  councils  and  of  the 
mission  of  Mahinda  to  Lahkii-dlpa  ; while  the  remainder  of 
the  book  is  occupied  with  the  cutting  of  the  dakkhinaraaha- 
sakha  by  Dhammasoka,  its  transport  to  Lahkadipa  by  the 
nun  Sanghamitta,  and  its  ceremonious  reception  by  the  king 
Devanampiyatisso,  by  whom  it  is  finally  planted,  and  who 
makes  elaborate  provision  for  its  cult  and  preservation. 

Progress  of  Bible  Translation  in  Asiatic,  African, 
Oceanic,  and  American  Languages. 

During  the  past  year  progress  has  been  made  in  the  trans- 
lations in  the  languages  noted  below,  which  in  many  cases 
represents  a progress  in  linguistic  knowledge,  as  in  many  of 
the  languages  the  Bible  is  the  first  and  only  book  that  has 
been  printed. — R.N.C. 

July  9,  1890. 

Amoy,  China,  Roman  alphabet. — An  edition  of  5000 
copies  of  Mark  in  large  type  is  being  printed  in  Amoy. 
Proverbs  (a  favourite  book  with  the  Chinese)  has  been 
printed  in  a smaller  size. 

Amoy,  China,  Ideograms. — Genesis  is  being  printed  in 
large  type,  to  meet  a long-felt  want. 

Annam,  Cochin  China. — Luke,  in  the  language  of  Annam, 
is  now  being  printed  in  Paris.  The  translation  was 
made  b}’^  M.  Bonet,  and  M.  Charles  Schefer  reports,  that  it 
has  been  done  with  great  care,  and  should  be  printed  in  the 
special  form  of  written  character  of  the  country. 

Arabic,  Hebrew  Alphabet.— 'Y\xe  printing  of  an  edition  of 
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Matthew  has  been  ordered,  and  the  proofs  will  be  read  at 
Cairo. 

Arabic  {for  the  hJind),  {Braille). — After  a considerable 
amount  of  correspondence,  Dr.  Armitage  has  been  able  to 
prepare  the  Arabic  alphabet  and  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
for  the  use  of  the  Arab  blind.  Copies  of  this  adaptation 
have  been  supplied  to  various  persons  to  be  tested,  and 
Dr.  Armitage  has  written  from  Luxor,  that  he  has  read  a 
chapter  with  the  native  pastor  every  night  at  the  Mission, 
and  that  the  s}'stem  is  liked. 

Ararat- Armenian. — Some  delay  in  the  printing  of  the 
Bible  has  been  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Amir- 
khaniantz  to  Helsingfors,  in  Finland,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
good  progress  will  now  be  made. 

Bddaga,  India. — Luke  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will 
shortly  be  issued  for  sale.  It  is  written  in  the  Karnata 

alphabet,  of  which  language  the  Badaga  is  a dialect,  and 
is  spoken  by  nearly  30,000  persons. 

Bangdli,  India. — The  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Committee  have 
under  consideration  the  practicability  of  issuing  a Bangali 
Bible  on  thinner  paper  with  cheaper  binding;  the  present 
price  of  a Bible  being  equal  to  four  days’  pay  of  most 
natives. 

Blaclfoot,  Canada. — The  Committee  have  printed  Matthew 
in  the  languasre  of  the  Blackfoot  Redskins.  Mr.  Tims  made 
the  version  in  the  wdnter  of  1884-5,  and  revised  it  twice  with 
the  aid  of  a Native.  There  are  about  7000  speaking  this 
language,  of  whom  some  few  can  read.  Their  location  is  on 
the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Canada. 

Bondei,  East  Equatorial  Africa. — Matthew  is  now  printed. 
Three  educated  Bondei  natives  have  revised  it,  and  one  in 
England  preparing  for  ordination  has  helped  in  the  final 
revision.  The  translation  was  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Farler, 
formerly  Archdeacon  of  Magila. 

Canton,  China,  Roman  alphabet. — An  edition  of  500  copies 
of  Mark  has  been  ordered  to  be  printed ; also  an  edition  of 
1000  copies  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Ideograms. 

Wen  Li,  or  Classical  Chinese. — In  May,  1890,  a general 
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conference  of  missionaries  met  at  Shanghai.  One  of  the 
points  under  discussion  was  the  revision  of  the  Delegates’ 
Version  of  the  Bible. 

Chudna,  South  Africa. — The  new  edition  of  the  Bible 
is  making  steady  progress  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Mackenzie. 

Corea. — The  New  Testament  has  been  completed  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Ross,  who  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  aid  in  any 
future  translation  of  revision  work,  from  Manchuria.  A 
Committee  has  been  formed  for  the  correction  of  Ross’s 
version,  and  the  i-emoval  of  Chinese  words,  etc. 

Corea  and  Wen  Li. — Sanction  has  been  given  for  the 
preparation  of  a Diglot  Gospel.  As  Wen  Li  is  the  literary 
language  of  Corea,  and  proclamations  and  books  are  frequently 
issued  in  diglot  form,  it  was  thought  likely  to  be  a material 
help  in  reading  the  Scriptures. 

Fate,  New  Hebrides. — The  Rev.  D.  Macdonald  has  advised 
the  despatch  of  2877  pounds  of  arrowroot  to  Melbourne 
towards  the  cost  of  the  New  Testament.  Next  year  he 
hopes  to  complete  the  payment  of  the  edition. 

Fuh-chow,  China,  Roman  alphabet. — An  edition  of  1200 
copies  of  Mark  has  been  printed. 

Galla,  Southern,  or  Bararetta,  East  Equatorial  Africa. — The 
preparation  of  John  has  been  delayed  by  the  appointment  of 
the  translate!’,  the  Rev.  T.  Wakefield,  to  duties  and  deputation 
w’ork.  He  has  now  revised  the  MS.,  and  the  Gospel  is 
passing  through  the  press. 

Ganda,  Central  East  Equatorial  Africa. — A second  edition, 
consisting  of  1000  copies  of  Matthew,  is  being  prepared, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe. 

Hebrew. — The  Committee  received  with  very  great  regret 
the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  eminent  linguist  and 
translator  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  of 
Leipsic.  It  took  place  on  March  4,  and  was  not  altogether 
unexpected.  The  work  of  carrying  the  eleventh  edition 
through  the  press  w’ill  devolve  upon  his  friend  Dr.  Dalman, 
assisted  by  Isar  Kahan,  in  accordance  with  the  written  wish 
of  the  great  Hebraist. 
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Hebrew  and  Ilalian. — A diglot  edition  of  2000  copies  of 
the  Psalms  has  been  sanctioned. 

Hindi,  India. — The  Revision  Committee,  consisting  of  five 
Europeans  and  two  natives,  was  engaged  from  September  17 
to  October  17,  1888,  on  the  Acts. 

Hinduddni,  Southern  (Dakhani),  India. — Matthew  has  under- 
gone revision.  The  chief  reviser  has  been  at  work  on  Proverbs, 
Matthew,  Luke,  John,  and  the  Epistles  from  1 Thessalouians 
to  1 John.  The  Rev.  E.  Lewis  has  been  engaged  on  the 
Acts.  The  MS.  of  Philippians  has  been  submitted  to  a native 
Christian  convert.  Proverbs  and  Luke  and  John  have  been 
finally  passed,  and  photo-lithographic  editions  struck  off. 

Japan. — A reference  Bible  has  been  published  during 
the  year,  and  forms  a handsome  book.  With  maps,  in  a 
good,  clear  type,  the  columns  divided,  and  the  references 
placed  at  the  top  and  in  the  centre  of  the  page,  it  promises 
to  be  both  convenient  and  useful. 

Java,  Roman  alphabet. — The  printing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  completed.  The  work  done  on  the  Old 
Testament  comprises  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  1 and  2 Samuel,  1 and  2 Kings,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Esther,  Psalms,  and  Isaiah,  and  a portion  of 
Numbers  and  Jeremiah. 

Java,  Arabic  alphabet. — Mr.  Haffenden,  Agent  of  the 
Society  at  Singapur,  has  been  authorized  to  inquire  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  an  accurate  transliteration  of  a Gospel,  as  there 
are  large  numbers  of  people  in  Java  who  use  the  Arabic 
alphabet  only. 

Judeo-Gennan. — Mr.  Lichtenstein  has  completed  the  trans- 
lation of  Isaiah,  and  it  is  in  the  press. 

Kafir  or  Xosa,  South  Africa. — The  Cape  Town  auxiliar}% 
in  acknowledging  receipt  of  a consignment  of  the  new  8vo. 
Bible,  have  expressed  a wish  for  a Bible  in  a more  portable 
size.  It  has  been  agreed,  however,  to  wait  until  the  revised 
version  has  been  some  little  time  in  circulation. 

Kahnuk,  Russia. — An  edition  of  3500  copies  of  Acts  to  the 
Revelation,  in  Professor  Pozdnejetf’s  translation,  is  being 
printed  at  8t.  Petersburg. 
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Karndta,  India. — An  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  Luke 
has  been  printed.  The  work  has  been  done  at  the  Basel 
Mission  Press,  Mangalore.  Matthew  and  Luke  will  next  be 
reprinted,  and  it  is  under  contemplation  to  issue  at  the  same 
time  a small  edition  of  Matthew,  with  the  text  in  Karnata 
and  Sanskrit  on  opposite  pages. 

Kazan- Titrki,  Russia. — Professor  Saleman  is  reading  the 
proofs  of  a new  edition  of  the  Gospels. 

K/iasi,  India. — The  Psalms  have  been  carefully  revised. 
It  has  been  resolved  to  print  1000  copies,  part  of  the  edition 
being  bound  up  with  the  Pentateuch. 

Koi,  India,  Telugu  Alphabet. — The  Madras  Auxiliary  has 
published  a revised  edition  of  General  Haig’s  version  of 
Luke,  which  was  in  the  Homan  alphabet,  and  not  fully  under- 
stood by  the  people. 

Lifu,  Loyalty  Islands.  — The  printing  of  the  revised 
marginal  reference  Bible,  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  J. 
Sleigh,  has  advanced  as  far  as  Joel. 

Malay,  Arabic  Alphabet. — The  four  Gospels  and  Acts, 
printed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Kliukert,  of  Leiden,  are  now 
published. 

Malaydlam,  India. — The  Southern  delegates  in  two  sessions 
have  gone  over  John  and  the  Acts.  An  experimental 
edition  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament,  each  in  crown 
8vo.,  the  smallest  size  of  the  Scriptures  in  MalayMara  as 
yet  issued,  has  been  published.  The  Bible  is  sold  at 
twelve  annas,  the  New  Testament  at  four  annas.  It  is 
hoped  to  have  a popular  edition  of  the  Bible  sold  at  eight 
annas  per  copy. 

Mardthi,  India. — An  edition  of  2000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  in  8vo.,  with  paragraph  headings  prepared  b}^  the 
Pev.  Baba  Padmonji,  has  been  printed  under  his  superin- 
tendence. To  bring  the  book  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  natives,  it  has  been  decided  to  sell  it  at  six  annas 
per  copy.  Mr.  Padmonji  has  also  aided  during  the  year  in 
the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  and  passed  through  the 
press  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  Matthew  and  1000  copies 
of  Psalms.  The  revision  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is 
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completed,  and  the  Revision  Committee  are  now  occupied 
with  Matthew. 

Munddri,  India,  TT riya  Alphabet. — At  the  request  of  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Pike,  the  Calcutta  auxiliary  has  agreed  to  print 
a new  edition  of  Mark,  it  being  found  that  the  Kols  of  the 
Sambalpur  district  do  not  know  the  Nagari  alphabet. 

Nicobar  Islands,  Bay  of  Bengal. — An  old  translation  of 
Matthew,  made  hy  the  Danish  Moravian  missionaries  about 
1780,  in  the  dialect  of  Nancowry,  was  discovered  by  the 
late  Mr.  Roepstorflf,  and  published  by  his  widow.  The 
Nancowry-speaking  people  number  about  2500. 

Ningpo,  China,  Roman  Alphabet. — The  Committee  agreed 
to  print  a translation  of  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Bishop  Moule,  who  was  asked  to 
examine  the  work  before  it  goes  to  press. 

Osfjak,  Russia. — Some  delay  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Gospel  for  the  Ostjak  has  been  caused  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Professor  Ahlquist,  who  has  done  so  much  linguistic 
work  for  the  Society. 

Pastil,  India. — The  printing  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  completed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Lee  Mayer. 
Genesis  is  now  in  hand,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  other  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  may  follow.  An  edition  of  5000  copies 
of  the  Psalms  is  also  to  be  printed  to  correspond  with  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  New  Testament.  The  work  has  been 
done  from  the  MS.  copy  by  Electrotype  Agency. 

Persian. — An  edition  of  8000  copies  each  of  Dr.  Bruce’s 
revision  of  Luke,  J ohn,  and  Acts  has  been  ordered  to  be 
printed  at  Leipsic,  in  order  to  relieve  the  press  at  Cairo, 
which  is  occupied  with  the  production  of  the  Books  of 
Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Matthew. 

Pojm  (Dahom),  West  Africa. — The  Book  of  Psalms  and 
the  Acts  have  been  completed,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  is  at  work 
on  Romans  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Galatians 
and  Ephesians  are  in  the  hands  of  the  copyist,  and  the 
Translation  Committee  are  occupied  with  the  remaining 
Epistles  of  Paul. 

Rifi,  Morocco,  Arabic  alphabet. — The  MS.  of  the  Gospel 
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of  Jolin  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  an 
edition  of  500  copies  has  been  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Sindhi,  India. — The  Committee  have  agreed  to  complete 
the  New  Testament  by  printing  an  edition  of  1000  copies 
of  the  portion  from  Philippians  to  Revelation.  The  Rev. 
J.  Redman  is  superintending  the  printing  operations. 

Slave,  Canada  (syllabics). — The  printing  of  the  four 
Gospels,  which  had  been  delayed  for  some  months  at  the 
request  of  Archdeacon  Reeve,  has  been  resumed.  Bishop 
Bompas  has  completed  the  New  Testament  in  the  Roman 
alphabet,  and  says  that  the  Archdeacon  will  carry  it  through 
the  press,  and  then  render  it  into  syllabics.  The  Committee 
have  cordially  acceded  to  this  double  request. 

Stcahili,  East  Equatorial  Africa. — At  the  request  of  the 
Universities’  Mission  the  Committee  have  agreed  to  publish 
an  edition  of  1000  copies  of  1 and  2 Samuel. 

Sicatow,  China,  Roman  Alphabet. — An  edition  of  350  copies 
of  Matthew  in  large  type  has  been  printed ; and  also  two 
editions  of  the  Acts,  one  with  and  the  other  without  references. 

Tamil,  India. — By  general  consent  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  a further  revision  of  this  version,  but  interleaved 
copies  for  notes  and  criticisms  are  in  circulation  with  a view 
to  the  future. 

Telugu,  India. — Dr.  Hay  has  translated  the  difficult  book 
of  Ezekiel,  an  edition  of  which  is  now  being  printed.  A 
portion  of  the  book  has  been  submitted  to  the  delegates 
for  criticisms.  In  June  Dr.  Hay  hopes  to  commence  Daniel. 
The  progress  of  the  work  has  been  somewhat  hindered  by 
the  failing  health  of  Dr.  Hay,  which  necessitated  his  removal 
to  the  Shevaroy  Hills.  An  edition  of  the  new  translation 
of  Job  has  been  issued,  and  has  given  great  satisfaction 
to  the  delegates  and  other  scholars.  Dr.  Hay  has  made  a 
translation  of  the  ]\Iinor  Prophets.  The  Madras  Committee 
also  sanctioned  the  issue  of  Isaiah  in  Portion  form.  The 
reference  New  Testament  is  in  progress. 

Temne,  West  A frica. — The  Committee  have  agreed  to  print 
for  use  in  the  Mission  500  copies  of  a translation  of  Leviticus 
made  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Alley,  of  Port  Lokkoh. 
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Tukiidh,  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America. — An  edition  of 
500  copies  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus  is  being  carried 
through  the  press  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Reeve. 

Tutu,  India. — The  Revision  Committee  met  at  Mangalore 
in  October,  1888,  and  during  a session  of  three  weeks  finally 
revised  and  passed  for  the  press  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
Luke,  and  John.  Another  session  has  been  arranged  to  go 
over  Mark  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  A new  trans- 
lation of  the  Proverbs  has  been  made,  and  an  edition  printed 
for  circulation. 

Transcaucasia- Turk i,  Russia  and  Persia. — The  removal  to 
Helsingfors,  in  Finland,  of  the  Rev.  A.  Amirkhaniantz 
caused  some  delay  in  the  printing  of  the  Bible,  but  it  is  again 
going  forward. 

I'urki  {Osmdnli),  Greek  alphabet. — A request  has  been 
received  from  the  Western  Turkey  Mission  at  Marsovan  for  a 
pocket  edition  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  New  Testament. 
The  Committee  have  agreed  to  print  6000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  and  3000  copies  of  the  Old. 

Uzbek  Turki,  Russia. — The  printing  of  the  edition  of  the 
Four  Gospels  has  reached  Luke. 

Wotjak,  Russia. — On  the  recommendation  of  Professor 

Gottwald,  the  Rev.  John  Bassilievitch  has  been  asked  to 

■< 

revise  Matthew  and  to  translate  Mark. 


Ancient  Mines  and  Mining  in  Mysore. 

Wherever  Indications  of  gold  have  been  found  in 
Mysore,  there  also  are  to  be  seen  remains  of  work  which 
show  that  systematic  mining  had  been  carried  on  in  times 
past  by  a people  who  must  have  had  sound  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  art,  and  who  were  bold  and  skilful  miners. 
Although  gold-mining  must  have  been  carried  on  on  a vast 
scale,  and  for  a long  period  of  time  — as  witness  the 
numerous  and  extensive  old  pits  and  galleries  throughout 
Mysore — yet  nothing  is  known  of  the  race  or  the  times 
when  these  works  were  carried  out.  We  have  historical 
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notices  of  vast  sums  in  gold  changing  hands  in  Mysore,  hut 
so  far  no  records  have  turned  up  of  an  industry  which  must 
have  employed  a large  section  of  the  community  for  a 
lengthened  period  of  time.  Judging  of  these  ancient  miners 
from  what  we  know  of  the  indigenous  mechanical  arts  in 
Hindustan  of  the  present  day,  one  is  apt  to  ascribe  to  these 
primitive  workers  the  rudest  appliances  for  carrying  on 
their  operations.  Thus,  it  is  often  said  that  the  old  men 
merely  scraped  at  the  surface  of  the  reefs,  as  the  water 
would  have  prevented  them  digging  to  any  depth  ; that  the 
lode  was  taken  away  by  means  of  “open  casts”  (cuttings) 
terraced  into  steps,  so  that  basket-loads  of  quartz  could  be 
handed  from  person  to  person  till  it  reached  the  surface  : 
that  explosives  were  unknown,  and  that  large  fires  were  used 
to  detach  masses  of  the  lode  ; that  timbering  was  not 
practised  and  ventilation  ill-understood. 

A close  examination  of  many  of  these  old  mines  will  show 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  assuming  that  the  ancient 
miners  were  as  ignorant  as  it  Is  assumed  they  were,  but  that 
there  is  much  ground  for  believing  that  mining,  as  it  is 
understood  in  the  present  day,  is  not  so  much  in  advance  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  as  would  at  first  sight  appear. 
In  the  Mysore  Mine  old  workings  have  been  found  at  a 
depth  of  301  feet,  and  the  shafts  and  passages  are  of  such 
a form  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  ore  or  water-bucket 
being  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  from  bottom  to  surface. 
In  places,  the  old  drives  and  galleries  are  so  narrow  and  the 
surrounding  rock  so  tough  that  fires  could  not  have  been 
the  agency  by  which  the  reef  was  removed.  On  the  Kolar 
gold-field  these  workings  are  mostly  filled  in  with  alluvial 
drift,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  follow  them,  and  they  can  only  be 
traced  underground  by  the  softer  earth  met  with  while 
stoping  or  shaft-sinking.  In  other  parts  of  Mysore  some  of 
these  old  works  are  in  fairly  good  preservation,  and  a 
description  of  some  of  these  may  be  of  interest  and  give 
some  idea  of  the  manner  of  mining  as  conducted  by  the 
ancients. 

So  far  as  has  been  observed  the  old  workings  are  confined 
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to  the  rising  ground  on  the  hill-sides,  and,  as  is  natural  in 
such  situations  and  in  such  a climate  as  we  have  in  Mysore, 
no  great  volume  of  water  would  be  met  with  underground, 
and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  removing  such  quantity 
as  would  be  met  with  by  means  of  Persian  wheels 
and  “ gins  ” working  a large  bucket  and  rope.  That  the 
people  who  could  cut  the  marvellous  rock  temples  of 
Mahavellipuram  (Seven  Pagodas)  near  Madras,  or  the  still 
more  wonderful  cave  temples  of  Ellora,  would  experience 
much  difficulty  in  cutting  through  the  schists  and  slates  of 
the  Dharwars,  or  even  the  harder  included  quartz- lodes,  is 
not  to  be  thought  of ; and  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  South 
India  was  long  famous  for  producing  the  finest  steel  in  the 
world — wooltz — still  used  by  Native  stonemasons  in  pre- 
ference to  the  best  English  cast  steel,  we  cannot  wonder 
when  we  find  that  the  old  gold-miners  started  shafts  and 
drove  galleries  where  modern  miners,  with  all  the  appliances 
of  science  to  back  them,  hesitate  to  begin  work.  Before  the 
introduction  of  rock-drills,  wojked  by  compressed  air,  in 
Kolar,  the  progress  made  in  shaft-sinking  and  driving  was 
extremely  slow — so  slow  and  expensive  that  it  was  at  one 
time  thought  that  the  works  would  have  to  be  abandoned  on 
this  account;  yet  when,  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  the 
works  were  extended  to  300  feet  in  the  hard  schist,  ^/lere  old 
workings  were  found,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the 
English  miners.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  Natives  used 
timber  to  protect  the  sides  of  their  shafts  and  to  keep  open 
the  galleries  when  stoping  ; wood  being  so  easily  destroyed 
none  of  it  has  been  found  as  yet  in  the  old  workings,  but 
there  are  marks  in  the  old  shafts  which  are  probably  recesses 
for  the  ends  of  the  frames,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
shafts  now  seen  were  at  one  time  timbered. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  miners  were 
assisted  in  their  operations  by  those  who  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  chemistry  of  gold  and  of  practical  assayitig 
and  refining.  Some  remnant  of  this  knowledge  is  still 
to  be  found  among  the  professional  gold- washers.  These 
men  can  neither  read  nor  write  any  language,  yet  are 
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perfectly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  “ touchstone  ” and 
can  tell  to  a fraction  the  amount  of  alloy  in  a sample  tested. 
The  poorest  of  them  carry  a bag  containing  a set  of  minute 
scales  for  weighing  gold,  a small  wooden  bottle  containing 
a little  quicksilver,  a piece  of  Lydian  stone  (touchstone),  a 
ball  of  black  wax,  small  piece  of  dry  cocoanut,  and  a little 
salt.  The  weights  are  the  small  red  and  black  seeds  of 
a species  of  creeper  called  “ gundoo-manie,”  said  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  carat  weight  (3g  grs.)  ; and  several  multiples 
of  this  standard  in  the  shape  of  tiny  coins.  When  the 
jalgar  has  secured  a quantity  of  gold-dust  mixed  with  heavy 
black  sand  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  free  the  gold  by 
ordinary  washing,  he  puts  the  mixture  into  his  wooden 
washing  dish  and  pours  on  a little  water.  He  then  adds 
a drop  or  two  of  mercury  from  his  tiny  wooden  flask,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  plugged  with  wax.  A pinhole  in  the  wax 
plug  enables  him  to  shake  out  a minute  drop  or  two  of  the 
quicksilver,  this  metal  being  too  expensive  to  be  wasted. 
He  now  proceeds  to  rub  the  mercury  well  into  the  black 
sand  and  gold,  and  in  a little  time  the  grains  of  gold 
become  coated  with  mercury  and  cake  together,  so  that 
the  black  sand — which  is  unafiected  by  the  mercury — can 
be  easily  washed  away.  Should  the  mercury,  from  any 
cause,  not  readily  coat  the  gold,  the  jalgar  throws  in  a 
grain  or  two  of  salt,  and  continues  rubbing.  This  always 
proves  effectual,  as  the  salt  appears  to  clean  the  mercury 
and  makes  it  combine  more  readily  with  the  gold.  When 
he  has  collected  the  gold  amalgam  into  a lump,  he  refolds 
it  in  a piece  of  damp  rag  and  proceeds  to  squeeze  out  the 
superfluous  mercury,  which  is  carefully  put  back  into 
the  wooden  flask.  When  all  the  superfluous  mercury  has 
been  squeezed  out,  the  ball  of  amalgam,  still  enfolded  in 
the  damp  rag,  is  placed  on  a live  coal  and  blown  to  a 
flame,  the  burning  rag  preventing  the  loss  of  gold  from 
the  spluttering  of  the  amalgam  when  heated.  As  soon 
as  the  rag  is  completely  burnt  away,  the  jalgar  knows  that 
the  mercury  has  also  been  dissipated,  and  that  only  a sponge- 
gold  is  left  behind.  If  from  the  colour  of  the  sponge-gold 
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the  jalgar  suspects  the  presence  of  silver  or  copper,  which 
are  frequently  associated  with  gold,  he  tests  a little  by 
rubbing  it  on  a touchstone,  and  if  this  test  should  show 
the  presence  of  a large  percentage  of  alloy  (10  to  25  per 
cent,  is  considered  large),  he  proceeds  to  refine  his  gold. 
This  is  done  by  breaking  up  the  sponge-gold  between  the 
fingers,  when  it  readily  breaks  up  into  grains,  and  mixing 
it  with  twice  its  weight  of  saltpetre  and  burning  it  in  a 
piece  of  broken  chattie.  By  this  process  the  copper,  if 
there  is  any,  is  got  rid  of.  To  free  it  from  silver  is  more 
difficult  and  seldom  undertaken  unless  the  quantity  of  gold- 
dust  is  fairly  large  (half  oz.  or  so).  The  gold-dust  resulting 
from  the  sponge-gold  is  mixed  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  common  salt  and  the  mixture  placed  between  two  of 
the  cow-dung  cakes  commonly  used  as  fuel  by  the  Natives 
all  over  India.  These  two  cakes  are  carefully  placed  in 
a chattie  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  a well-heated  fire. 
When  the  two  cakes  are  burned  to  ashes,  the  chattie  is 
removed  from  the  fire  and  its  contents  carefully  washed 
in  the  jalgar’s  dish,  and  gold-dust  of  great  purity  is 
recovered. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  European  system  of  assaying 
and  refining  will  at  once  perceive  that  these  operations  in 
gold-refining  are  thoroughly  scientific,  and  must  have  been 
learned  from  some  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
chemistry  of  the  metals.  The  burning  of  common  salt  sets 
free  its  contained  chlorine,  which  combines  with  the  silver  in 
the  gold-grains  and  forms  chloride  of  silver.  Chloride  of 
silver  melts  more  readily  than  gold,  and  the  ash  of  the  cow- 
dung  cakes  absorbs  the  silver  chloride,  just  as  the  cupel  does 
in  European  assaying,  and  leaves  the  pure  gold  in  grains, 
which  can  be  collected  by  washing  the  ashes.  In  the  same 
manner  the  means  employed  by  the  jalgar  for  removing  the 
copper  that  may  be  present  with  his  gold  can  be  shown  to  be 
thoroughly  scientific.  The  jalgar  is  a poor  man,  and  he  is 
also  a careful  man.  He  cannot  afford  to  lose  even  the  little 
gold  deposited  by  abrasion  on  his  touchstone ; so  he  collects 
even  this  by  pressing  the  ball  of  wax  we  have  mentioned  as 
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finding  a place  in  his  bag,  against  the  touchstone.  The  gold 
adheres  to  the  wax,  and  leaves  the  stone  clean.  Once  in  four 
or  five  years  the  hall  of  wax  is  melted  down  and  the  gold- 
dust  recovered.  The  little  “ rules  of  thumb  ” by  which  the 
jalgar  calculates  the  fineness  of  his  gold,  his  devices  for 
refining  it,  his  practical  knowledge  of  chemical  processes  for 
which  he  can  give  no  reasons,  all  point  to  a time  when  the 
gold  industry  must  have  been  common  in  India  and  its 
requirements  well  understood  ; so  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
assume  that  what  we  see  of  old  mines  now  in  existence,  and 
what  we  know  of  the  operations  of  the  gold-washers,  may  be 
taken  as  remnants  of  an  industry  that  at  some  distant  period 
of  time  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  India. — Madras  Mail. 


V.  Notices  of  Books. 

Birthplace  of  the  Aryans. 

Mr.  van  der  Gheyn  has  published  in  separate  form  the 
paper  he  read  before  the  recent  International  Scientific  Con- 
gress of  Catholics  on  the  origin  of  the  Aryans  (L’Origine 
Europeenne  des  Aryas,  Paris,  1889).  After  giving  a full 
and  careful  account  of  all  the  various  theories  held  on  the 
point  in  question,  and  tracing  the  history  of  the  new  theories 
as  to  the  European  origin  of  the  Aryans,  he  takes  the  opinions 
of  Penka  in  detail,  and  subjects  them  to  an  adverse  criticism. 
The  brochure  of  fifty  pages  is  rather  a very  readable  and  able 
summary  than  an  independent  work.  But  it  is  very  useful, 
and  merits  attention.  The  author  has  evidently  devoted  much 
thought  and  care  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  almost  a pity  that 
he  does  not  venture  to  set  forth  his  own  conclusions — which 
lean  to  the  Kaspian  and  Oxus  region — in  a more  extended 
form. 


The  Mahavastu. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  appearance, 
just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  of  the  second  volume  of  M. 
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Senart’s  important  work.  The  greater  part  of  the  500  pages 
of  Sanskrit  text  is  occupied  with  twenty  of  the  most  famous 
and  popular  of  the  Jataka  stories.  We  hope  in  a future  issue 
to  give  a detailed  review  of  this  splendid  volume,  and  will 
say  now  that  the  accomplished  author  hopes  to  finish  the 
whole  work  in  one  more  issue. 

Kurrachee  (Karachi)  : Past,  Present,  and  Future. 

With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Photographs.  By  Alexander 
F.  Baillie.  (Calcutta:  Thacker,  Spink,  and  Co.; 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Co., 
Limited,  1890.)  One  vol.  super-royal  8vo. 

Mr.  Baillie’s  avowed  object  in  publishing  this  volume  is 
two-fold.  He  seeks  to  present  “a  succinct  collection  of  facts 
relating  to  the  city  and  port  of  Kurrachee,  which  it  might  be 
difficult,  at  a future  period,  to  retrieve  from  the  records  of 
the  past ; ” as  also  to  advocate  “ the  construction  of  a railway 
system  connecting  the  ‘ Gate  of  Central  Asia’  and  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  with  the  native  capital  of  India.”  Had  he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  former  of  these  objects,  he  would  have  pro- 
duced a useful  handbook  for  a rising  port  of  W estern  India  now 
only  second  in  importance  to  Bombay  : and  had  he  somewhat 
amplified  the  local  history,  and  described  more  in  detail  the 
work  of  the  respective  Commissioners  of  Sind  (notably  Sir 
Bartle  Frere),  treating  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  province,  as  well  as  educational  statistics,  he  would  have 
enhanced  the  value  of  his  narrative.  The  railway  question 
might  have  been  matter  for  a separate  pamphlet,  or  relegated 
to  an  Appendix. 

In  any  case,  our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Baillie  for  a 
handsome  publication,  in  which  he  has  called  attention  to  an 
interesting,  but  hitherto  under-rated  section  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Indian  Empire,  and  in  which,  moreover,  he  has  put  forward 
schemes  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  Indian  adminis- 
trators and  capitalists. 
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This  Society  has  been  started  in  order  to  render  accessible  to 
students  the  rich  stores  of  the  earliest  Buddhist  literature  now 
lying  unedited  and  practically  unused  in  the  various  MSS. 
scattered  throughout  the  University  and  other  Public  Libraries 
of  Europe. 

The  historical  importance  of  these  Texts  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated, either  in  respect  of  their  value  for  the  history  of 
folk-lore,  or  of  religion,  or  of  language.  It  is  already  certain 
that  they  were  all  put  into  their  present  form  within  a veiy 
limited  period,  probably  extending  to  less  than  a century  and  a 
half  (about  b.c.  400-250).  For  that  period  they  have  preserved 
for  us  a record,  quite  uncontaminated  by  filtration  through  any 
European  mind,  of  the  every-day  beliefs  and  customs  of  a people 
nearly  related  to  ourselves,  just  as  they  were  passing  through  the 
first  stages  of  civilization.  They  are  our  best  authorities  for  the 
early  history  of  that  interesting  system  of  religion  so  nearly 
allied  to  some  of  the  latest  speculations  among  ourselves,  and 
which  has  influenced  so  powerfully,  and  for  so  long  a time,  so 
great  a portion  of  the  human  race — the  system  of  religion  which 
we  now  call  Buddhism.  The  sacred  books  of  the  early  Budd- 
hists have  preserved  to  us  the  sole  record  of  the  only  religious 
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movement  in  tlie  world’s  history  which  hears  any  close  resem- 
blance to  early  Christianity.  In  the  history  of  speech  they  contain 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  a stage  in  language  midway  between 
the  Vedic  Sanskrit  and  the  various  modern  forms  of  speech  in 
India.  In  the  history  of  Indian  literature  there  is  nothing  older 
than  these  works,  excepting  only  the  Vedic  writings;  and  all  the 
later  classical  Sanskrit  literature  has  been  profoundly  influenced 
by  the  intellectual  struggle  of  which  they  afford  the  only  direct 
evidence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  the  publica- 
tion of  this  unique  literature  will  be  no  less  important  for  the 
study  of  history — whether  anthropological,  philological,  literary,  or 
religious — than  the  publication  of  the  Vedas  has  already  been. 

The  whole  wiU  occupy  about  nine  or  ten  thousand  pages  8vo. 
Of  these  6000  pages  have  already  appeared.  The  accession  of 
about  fifty  new  members  would  make  it  possible  to  issue  1000 
pages  every  year. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  only  One  Guinea  a 
year,  or  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  payable  in  advance.  Each 
subscriber  receives,  post  free,  the  publications  of  the  Society, 
which  cost  a good  deal  more  than  a guinea  to  produce. 

It  is  hoped  that  persons  who  are  desirous  to  aid  the  publication 
of  these  important  historical  texts,  but  who  do  not  themselves 
read  Pali,  will  give  Donations  to  be  spread  if  necessary  over  a 
term  of  years.  Nearly  £400  has  already  been  thus  given  to  the 
Society  by  public-spirited  friends  of  historical  research. 


***  Subscriptions  for  1890  are  now  due,  and  it  is  earnestly  requested 
that  subscribers  will  send  in  their  payments  without  putting  the  Chairman 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  personally  asking  for  them.  All  who  can 
conveniently  do  so  should  send  the  Five  Guineas  for  six  years,  to 
their  own  benefit  and  that  of  the  Society  also. 

The  Society  keeps  no  books,  and  its  publications  cannot  in  any 
case  be  sent  to  subscribers  who  have  not  already  paid  their  sub- 
scriptions for  the  year. 

Cheques  and  Post  Office  Orders  should  he  made  payable  to  the  “Pali 
Text  Society."  (Address : 22,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.) 
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